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Akt.  L — 77ie  HUtoiy^   and^  AnHqtdHe0   of  the  .  Anglo-Saxon 
Chuveh^   By  John  LiNGARD,  D.D.   2  VoK  London,  1845. 

As-  the  ancient  heathen  nations  were  anxious  to  trace  their 
pedigrees  to  the  gods^  so  modem  Churchea,  however  blessed  with 
light  and  sanctity,  are  dissatisfied  unless  they  have  had  apostles 
for  their  founders.  As  to  these  islands,  after  the  most  elahorate 
researches,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  worthy 
ecclesiastical  historian  Fuller,  and  say,  ^^We  see  the  light  of 
the  Word  shined  here,  but  see  not  who  kindled  it."  Is  it  any 
great  matter  who  ?  Shall  we  think  meanly  of  the  gas  that  il- 
lumines our  city,  unless  we  know  who  and  what  was  the  first 
Regularly  appointed  lamp-lighter  ! 

There  is  httle  doubt,  however,  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was  about  the  year  43, 
that  the  Bomans  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island. 
In  the  consequent  influx  of  strangers,  there  were  probably  some 
disciples  of  (Jurist,  that  silently  introduced  the  Gospel  among  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants,  who  were  far  fi:om  being  as  uncivilized  as 
they  are  generally  represented.  The  islana  is  described  by 
Caesar  as  "  well  peopled,  fall  of  houses  built  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gauls,  abounding  in  cattle,"  (De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  12 ;) 
and  by  Bdodorus,  as  "  very  populous,"  (lib.  v.  cap.  2,)  though 
their  notions  of  population  were  derived  from  Italy  and  Sicily. 
It  had  considerable  trade.  Seneca  lent  to  some  of  its  merchants 
£480,000  of  our  money  upon  good  security,  and  at  an  exorbitant 
interest.  The  people  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  possessed  an  established  religion,  with 
an  inteUectual  and  powerful  priesthood;  and  they  so  severely 
tried  the  Boman  power  by  their  brave  and  persevering  resistance, 
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that,  to  keep  down  their  patriotism  required  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion, which  was  able  more  than  once  to  dispose  of  the  imperial 
crown  to  its  generals  : — such  a  country  it  is  absurd  to  represent 
as  occupied  only  by  hordes  of  "  painted  savages."  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius,  exult  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
British  isles  had  received  the  light  of  salvation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3d  century.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  heathen  temples  were  here — 
as  elsewhere — converted  into  Christian  churches.  And  though 
the  imperial  dominion  was  far  from  being  friendly  to  public  or 
private  virtue,  yet  it  contributed  materially  to  soften  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  to  abolish  the  Druidical  worship. 

The  persecution  raised  by  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  raged  with  destructive  force  in  Britain.  The 
account  given  of  it.  by  Gildas,  our  earliest  ecclesiastical  historian, 
shows  that  Christianity  had  already  made  considerable  progress, 
and  that  it  was  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  its 
living  oracles,  excited  the  special  enmity  of  the  persecutors. 

"  The  churches,"  says  he,  "  were  overthrown ;  all  the  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  could  be  found,  were  burned  in  the 
streets,  and  the  chosen  pastors  of  God's  Church  butchered,  to- 
gether with  their  innocent  sheep ;  in  order  that  not  a  vestige,  if 
possible,  might  remain,  in  some  provinces,  of  Christ's  religion." 
After  lamenting  many  "  disgraceful  flights,"  he  adds — "  The 
whole  Church  were  crowding  in  a  body  to  leave  behind  them  the 
dark  things  of  this  world,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to- 
the  happy  mansions  of  heaven,  as  if  to  their  proper  homes." 

The  elevation  of  Constantine  in  313,  put  a  stop  to  this  perse- 
cution, before  the  British  Churches  were  exterminated.  We  find 
their  bishops  afterwards  representing  them  in  the  councils  of 
Aries  in  314,  of  Sardica  in  347,  and  of  Kimini  in  359. 

"  The  orthodoxy  of  the  Britons  during  the  prevalence  of  Arianism 
is  attested,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  by  its  most  zealous  opponents ;  and  if 
the  heresy  of  Felagius  afterwards  found  an  asylum  in  the  island,  it  was 
not  till  it  had  been  proscribed  on  the  Continent,  when  some  of  his^ 
disciples,  Britons,  like  himself,  returning  home,  propagated  his  doc- 
trines among  their  countrymen." 

They  did  so  with  considerable  success,  but  their  authority  wa« 
destroyed  by  the  preaching  of  Germanus,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
Gallic  bishops,  wno  were  invited  over  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  sum  of  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  British 
Churches  during  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  Rome;— and 
from  the  moment  the  Emperor  withdrew  his  forces^  we  aire  left 
in  utter  darkness.  "  Continental  writers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  existence  of  a  British  Church ;  and  it  is  not  till  afiber  the 
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lapse  of  100  years,  that  we  meet  with  the  work  and  epistle  of 
Gildas — De  Excidio  BritannicB!'*  **  Gildas  was  a  Briton.  He 
wrote  about  the  year  550,  the  darkest  period  of  British  history, 
and  describes  matters  with  which,  being  a  contemporary,  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  conversant.  Unfortunately  his  object  led 
him  to  declamation  rather  than  narrative,  to  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  evils  which  his  countrymen  suffered,  were  sent  in 
punishment  of  the  immorality  of  the  people."  Of  them  and  of 
the  clergy  he  draws  a  most  gloomy  picture.  The  latter  were 
unchaste,  arrogant,  luxurious,  and  defiled  with  simony,  unable  to 
correct  their  flocks,  because  themselves  addicted  to  the  same 
vices- 

Dr.  Lingard  owns  that  there  is  "  an  appearance  of  bitterness  in 
his  zeal,  a  tone  of  exaggeration  in  his  style  which  should  put  us 
on  our  guard.*'  Yet  he  afterwards  forgets  his  own  caution,  and 
fully  adopts  this  exaggerated  and  onesided  representation  of 
the  British  Churches, — which,  like  a  great  artist — as  he  undoubt- 
edly is — he  sldlfully  contrasts  with  a  flattering  and  equally  one- 
sided picture  of  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  which  he  labours 
to  exalt,  on  account  of  its  Koman  origin.  Dr.  Lingard  is  a  very 
clear  and  forcible  writer.  The  work  before  us  oisplays  sound 
judgment  and  great  learning,  and  abounds  in  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  church  history.  But  it  must  be  read 
with  caution,  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  tone  of  candour  wnich  pervades  it.  The 
author^s  sympathies  are  not  with  the  people.  In  reading  his 
pages,  we  miss  the  ardour  for  popular  rights  and  freedom 
which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Augustin 
Thierry.  Indeed,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  not  to  feel  himself  the  ad- 
vocate of  Papal  usurpation  and  supremacy,  which  can  be  best 
defended  by  vilifyine  the  conquered  Churches.  His  bias  carries 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  assert  that  the  enmity  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  which  was  certainly  most  intense,  was  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  former, — and  that  the  proud  conquerors  had  not 
the  least  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  race  which  they  had 
slaughtered,  banished,  or  enslaved  I 

It  is  well  known  that  Gregory  gave  Augustine  authority  over 
all  the  British  Bishops.  "  x  our  brotherhood,"  says  he,  "  will, 
moreover,  have  subject  to  you,  not  only  the  bishops  whom  you 
or  the  Bishop  of  York  may  ordain,  but  all  the  bishops  of  Britain^ 
by  authority  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  from  your 
instruction,  they  may  learn  to  believe  correctly,  from  your  ex- 
ample to  live  religiously,"  &c* 

After  quoting  3iis,  Dr.  Lingard  adds : — 

^  If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  description  drawn  about  forty 
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with  the  exception  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  "  every  county  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  has  the  full  gratification  of  pointing  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  Britain  as  its  nursing  mother  in  Christ's  holy 
mhr—Soames^  68,  69,  J  01. 

To  these  assertions  Dr.  Lingard  replies  ♦ — 

"  Now  the  fact  is,  that  these  prelates  of  supposed  British  origin 
were  bishops  of  Irish  origin  .  .  .  the  only  national  Church  of  which 
Diuma  and  his  successors  were  members,  was  the  church  of  Ireland, 
and  that  not  a  single  county  from  London  to  Edinburgh  can  point  to 
the  ancient  Church  of  Britain  as  its  nursing  mother  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  because  the  British  Church  of  that  age  on  the  western  coast, 
reused,  through  national  animosity,  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the 
Saxons." — i.,  43,  note. 

Still  Soames  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  not  converted  by  E«man  missionaries.  The  heralds  of  sal- 
vation  who  rooted  Christiamty  in  most  parts  of  England,  were 
men  who  were  branded  by  Augustine's  party  as  schismatics. 
Sixty-three  years  after  his  arrival,  when  all  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
except  Sussex  had  received  the  faith,  Wine,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter was  the  only  prelate  of  the  Koman  communion  in  the  island. 
*^  What  then  became  of  the  boasted  successors  of  Augustine  and 
Laurentius  I  Does  it  not  appear  evident,  that  notwithstanding 
the  pompous  mission  of  Augustine,  Christianity  was  kept  alive 
by  means  of  the  Scots  and  Britons,  even  in  England,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  I  So  little  did  God  bless  the  labours  of  the  boasted 
apostle  of  England  1  But  God  raised  up  other  men,  more  worthy 
than  he  and  his  agents,  to  diffuse  religion  through  England." — 
Hughe^s  Horce  BritanniccBy  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  were  ungrateM  in 
British  Christians  to  forget  the  labours  of  such  men.  The  claim 
of  Augustine  to  be  the  apostle  of  England  was  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption. The  Christianity  of  Britain  prior  to  his  mission,  says 
the  able  author  of  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Briiavi^  **is  attested 
by  the  entire  authentic  history  or  the  period.  It  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  to  the  Land's  End.  It  is  proclaimed  by  the  moulder- 
ing ruins  of  lona,  and  by  the  monuments  to  the  memory  of  her 
missionary  monks  found  in  every  neighbouring  land.  Its  records 
are  written  on  the  hills  of  Wales,  and  on  the  rocks  of  Cornwall. 
The  names  of  our  headlands  and  harbours,  our  towns  and  villages, 
our  sepulchral  monuments  and  churches,  unite  with  the  trumpet* 
voice  of  imperishable  tradition,  to  attest  the  great  fact,  that  even 
during^  the  fullest  triumph  of  Saxon  paganism  in  England, 
Christianity  continued  to  shed  its  pure  and  hallowing  influence 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.** — SmUKa 
Religion  of  Ancient  Britain^  p.  301. 
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'  Aaotheir  writer  sajs,  ^^  It  is  remarkable  that  \vhile  the  bar^ 
baioas  valour  of  the  nortliem  heathens  was  trampling  into  the 
dust  the  disjointed  and  enervated  remains  of  Roman  greatness, 
and  thvB  placing  in  peril  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
ihrough  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  Ireland,  which  had  but  recently 
received  the  faith,  should  have  been  so  faithful  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  teaching,  as  to  have  furnished  an  innumerable  band  of 
aevoted  labourers,  ready  to  rush  into  every  open  door,  to  en- 
Kgbten  the  benighted,  to  correct  the  erring,  to  rouse  into  dili- 
gence the  lukewarm,  atid  thus  to  diffuse  a  leaven  of  truth  and 
righteousness  through  all  western  Britain;  We  meet  with  some 
of  them  (the  Irish,)  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  their  learn- 
ing and  sanctity  alwavs  procured  them  honour.  The  number 
of  them  that  went  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries 
was  so. great,  that  the  Bollandine  writers  observe,  that  ail  saints 
whose  origin  could  not  afterwai*ds  be  traced,  were  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  zeal  of  the  monks  of 
Icxaa  in  disseminating  knowledge  and  true  religion  in  those  dark 
ages  is  indeed  astonishing.  .  .  •  The  account  which  Bede 
gives.of  Golumen  and  other  divines  that  went  from  Hii  to  Eng- 
land is  interesting  and  curious.  They  instructed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  youth  :  Aidan  had  charge  of  twelve.  They  lived  in  the 
most  plain  and  fi-ugal  manner,  supporting  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  &c.  Bede  ^d(&,  that  they  brought  religion 
into  such  repute,  that  a  clergyman  or  monk  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  joy  as  a  servant  of  God ;  that  when  they  travelled 
the  road,  people  ran  to  them  to  get  their  blessing ;  and  that  when 
they  went  to  any  village,  which  they  did  only  when  they  had, 
^ccaaioii  tp.proach,  baptize,  or  visit  the  sick,  crowds  gathered  to 
l^ear  them*  In  short,  says  he,  the  cure  of  souls  was  their  great 
concern,'^ — Dr.  Smi^s  Life  of  Columba^  p.  56. 

Dr.  Lingard  himself  makes  some  strikmg  statements  on  this 
subject.     For  instance —  . 

^^  Th«  moBaflteries  of  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles  were  filled  at 
this  period  with  men  whose  well-earned  reputation  was  acknowledged 
by  the  other  Christian  nati(»is  of  Europe.  The  praise  of  their  virtue 
^d  learning  had  been  the  favourite  theme  of  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colu- 
mcn,  -the  first  bishops  of  Lindisfarne :  the  approbation  of  these  pre- 
lates awakened  the  curiosity  of  their  disciples,  and  the  desire  of  iin- 
pravem^ni  induced  a  crowd  of  noble  youths  to  cross  the  sea  and  attend 
tbe  lessons  of  these  foreign  masters.  In  Ireland  the  hospitality  of  the 
natives  gained  the  affection  of  the  strangers,  and  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed  attached  them  to  their  voluntary  exile. — ii.  329. 

Between  the  Soots  of  this  period  and  the  Britons  there  was 
the  most  friendly  feeling  and  tl]«  most  intimate  fellowship.  They 
were,  one  in '£sdth,  in  worship,  and  in  attachment  tQ  the  same> 
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primitive  customs.  Till  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  p^iod,  the 
Pope  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish.  And  the  whole  story  of 
Auffustine's  mission  furnishes  the  most  convincing  evidence  tha* 
the  British  Churches  had  been  equally  independent.  If  a  Boman 
hierarchy  had  been  established  among  them,  who  was  their  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  t  Why  did  not  Augustine  communicate 
with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  I  Why  was  not  he  held 
accountable  for  the  schismatical  customs  which  notoriously  pre- 
vailed ?  When  Augustine  in  his  ambitious  presumption  thought 
of  meddling  with  the  Gallic  bishops,  Gregory  checked  him  in 
the  following  words :-  i"  >        ^  ^ 

"  Over  the  bishops  of  Gaul  we  have  given  to  you  no  authority. 
From  the  ancient  times  of  our  predecessors  the  Bishop  of  Aries  hsis 
received  the  pallium,  and  We  ougnt  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority. 
If  you  discover  anything  reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  the  Grallic 
bishops,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  Bishop  of  Aries  respecting 
the  best  manner  of  reforming  it,  &c.  But  authority,  whenever  it  is 
to  be  employed,  must  proceed  from  hun,  that  we  may  not  subvert  the 
order  established  by  our  fathers.  But  with  respect  to  the  bishops  of 
Britain  we  commit  them  all  to  your  brotherhood,  &c.---^Bed,  i.  c.  27. 

Is  it  not  manifest  from  this  that  there  had  been  llo  man  in 
Britain  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  ?  Not  one  of  the  British  bishops  had  received  the  Pallium  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  badge  of  the  Pope's  delegated  authority,  and 
of  subjection  to  his  jurisdiction,  this  verv  correspondence  with 
the  Italian  monk,  whom  he  had  sent  over  here,  demonstrates  that 
he  was  now  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  stretch  his  crozier 
over  an  independent  Church. 

The  hypocritical  pretext  for  this  usurpation  was,  that  the  clergy* 
and  people  of  Britain  were  shockinglv  depraved,  and  needed  a 
radical  reform.  Well,  let  us  see  the  cnarges  made  against  them 
by  Augustine  when  he  met  some  of  their  number  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  powerful  of  their  enemies,  after  travelling 
across  the  island  through  nations  of  pagans,  in  order  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  the  free  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  what 
heretical  pravity  were  they  guilty  t  By  what  moral  abomina- 
tions  were  their  Kves  scand^fzed  f  The  reforms  required  by  the 
Pope's  agent  will  supply  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

"  He  determined,''  says  Lingard,  ^^  to  reduce  his  demands  to  three 
heads, — that  the  Britons  should  cdebrate  the  feast  of  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  other  Christians ;  that  they  should  complete  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism  after  the  Roman  manner ;  and  should  join  with 
him  in  preaching  the  Grospel  to  the  Saxons." — i.  69. 

The  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  then,  the  heinousness. 
of  their  depravity,  consisted  in  this.    They  differed  with  Boma 
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«s  to  the  Jtime  of  obs^ring  Easter ;  thej  knew  nothing  of  con^ 
JirmaHony  or  rejected  the  iinscriptaral  rite ;  and  they  declined 
preadiiiig  to  the  murderers  of  their  parents  and  the  inheritors 
ef  their  pdundered  property.  In  any  or  all  of  these  they  may 
have  been  in  error,  but  surely  that  were  no  reason  why  a  stranger 
dkould  QomB  and  trample  on  their  Scriptural  and  national  rights. 
Another  cause  of  dmerence,  and  not  the  least  fiercely  contest- 
ed, was  the  mode  of  cutting  that  senseless  badge  of  monkery,  the 
ecclesiastical  tonsure,  one  party  wearing  it  round  and  the  other 
semicircular  :— 

'^  Each  party  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  uncanonical  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  The  Romans  asserted  that  their  tonsure  had 
descended  to  them  from  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  while  that  of  their 
adversaries  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Simon  Magus  and  his  dis- 
ciples." 

But  Dr.  Lingard  assures  us,  that  "  their  arguments  served 
only  to  prove  their  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history."  If  so, 
why  did  not  the  Pope  set  them  right?  He  adds,  "  During  the 
first  three  or  four  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  clergy 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  any  peculiar  method  of 
clipping  the  hair.  The  tonsure,  properly  so  called,  originated 
from  the  piety  of  the  first  professors  of  the,. monastic  institute." 
In  consequence  of  distinguished  monks  being  drawn  from  their 
cells  and  elevated  to  the  Episcopal  rank,  ^^  the  tonsure  began 
to  bo  considered,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  as  a 
necessary  rite  fDr  admission  into  the  number  of  ecclesiastics." — 
i.  5^^ 

The  nature  of  the  conversions  effected  by  the  Roman  Mission- 
aries may  be  inferred  from  their  mode  of  procedure,  which  showed 
very  little  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

"  The  primitive  Christians  braved,  with  unconquerable  courage, 
the  menaces  and  power  of  the  Pagan  world  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  missionary  who 
ventured  to  preach  in  opposition  to  the  civil  power.  The  despondency 
of  the  Bishops  of  Kent  and  Essex,  after  the  death  of  their  patrons, 
proves  how  much  they  depended  for  success  on  the  smile  or*the  frown 
of  the  monarch.  K  they  neither  felt  nor  provoked  the  scourge  of  per- 
secution, they  may,  at  least,  claim  the  merit  of  pure,  active,  disinter- 
ested virtue."-— ^i.,  42. 

We  should  not  wonder,  then,  when  we  read  of  ten  thousand 
marching  under  the  royal  banner,  to  be  baptized  on  Christmas 
eve.  Wliolesale  baptisms  argued  little  for  the  Christianity  of 
the  converts.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  the  bishops 
fadbouied  hard  afterwards  to  instruct  and  civilize  their  disciples, 
tf>>the  biBSt  of  their  knowledge  and  ability;     Still  the  work  was 
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gimerficial;  the  light  was  faint  and  evanescent,  and  scarcely 
affected  the  heathen  darkness  which  still-  covered  the  masses  of 
the  people,  who  were  Christians  in  name  only  ;  or,  if  there  was  a 
flush  of  prosperity  at  the  beginning — a  fit  of  first  love  and  new<« 
bom  zeal — ^it  did  not  last  long. 

"  After  a  certain  period,  the  virtues  which  had  so  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated the  Aurora  of  their  Church  began  to  disappear ;  with  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatry,  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  bishops  were  gradually 
relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  had  formerly  characterized 
the  monks  and  clergy,  insensibly  evaporated  in  the  sunshine  of  ease 
and  prosperity." — ^ii.,  217. 

Never  were  wealth  and  power  more  greedily  gyasped  by  any 
clergy,  nor  did  they  ever  prove  a  greater  curse.  With  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  extorted,  in  most  cases,  from  supersti^ 
tion,  by  the  terrors  of  death,  the  prelates  assumed  the  highest 
rank  as  state  functionaries,  and  rivalled  kings  in  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world. 

4 

**  The  mitre,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  **  frequently  became  the  reward 
of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  new  bishops  were  frequently  selected 
from  the  twelve  chaplains  of  the  king,  or  the  clerical  favourites  of 
some  powerful  earl,  and  the  nomination  of  the  monarch  was  often 
made  to  faU  on  the  most  ambitious  or  the  least  worthy  of  the  appli- 
cants."— i.,  95. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hierarchy  was  fashioned  after  the 
Roman  model ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  doctrines  which 
were  taught  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  held  by  the 
Catholics  at  present.  But  there  were  peculiarities,  especially 
relating  to  the  sacraments,  which  we  must  briefly  notice* 

According  to  our  learned  Catholic  historian,  "the  regiilar 
manner  of  administering  baptism  was  by  immersion^  the  time,  the 
two  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost."  If  an  adult,  the  proselyte 
descended  into  the  font,  the  priest  depressed  his  head  three  times, 
saying,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  "  and  he  rose  from  the  water  puri- 
fied from  sin."  He  was  now  anointed  on  the  crown  with  chrism, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  white  linen  cap,  called  a  chrismal, 
was  fastened  over  his  head.  If  the  bishop  was  present,  he  was 
confirmed ;  if  not,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  church  to 
receive  the  eucharist.  The  rites  of  the  day  were  concluded  by 
his  partaking  of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  token  that  he  had  entered 
the  true  land  of  promise.  He  was  expected  to  attend  church, 
and  communicate  daily  for  a  week,  when  the  chrismal  was  re- 
moved. Infants  were  given  to  the  priest  naked,  and  the  whole 
body  was  immersed  three  times.  The  anointing  with  chrism,. 
&c,  followed,  and  also  the  communionj  which  was  administere4 
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under  the  sole  form  of  vrine,  the  priest  dipping  his  finger  in  the 
cup,  and  introducing  it  into  the  infant's  mouth. — ^i.,  318. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  our  ancestors  called  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  "  the  housel."  "  During  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  period,"  Vr.  Lingard  says,  "  it  waa  administered  in 
both  kindsy  first  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  then  to  the  people, 
the  priest  administering  the  offietes^  (bread)  and  the  deacon  the 
eop^'»_i.,  327. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Indulgences  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
passage  throws  much  light  on  the  religion  of  the  period.  Fasting 
was  the  usual  penance ;  but  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  dying, 
might  find  such  penance  physically  impossible.  In  that  case  it 
was  commuted  for  money  or  prayers.  "  Thus,  a  new  system  of 
canonical  arithmetic  was  established,  and  the  fast  of  a  day  was 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  silver  penny  for  the  rich,  or  of  fifi;y  pater- 
nosters for  the  illiterate,  and  fifty  psalms  for  the  learned." 

That  these  compensations  would  accelerate  the  decline  of  the 

Primitive  discipline,  was  foreseen  and  lamented  by  the  bishops. 
?he  torrent,  however,  was  irresistible,  and  the  condemned  Indul- 
gences were  gradually  sanctioned,  first  by  the  silence,  afterwards 
by  the  approbation,  of  their  successors.  Another  innovation 
followed,  which  contributed  much  to  enrich  the  monasteries — 
the  system  of  atoning  for  crimes  by  "  the  austerities  of  mercenary 
penitents.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  thun-^ 
dered  its  anathemas.  The  new  doctrine  was  supported  by  the 
msTiee  and  the  practice  of  the  opulent^  and  its  toleration  was  at 
length  extorted,  on  the  condition  that  the  sinner  should  undergo 
in  person  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  penance." 
A  Thane  did  penance  thus : — 

"  At  his  summons,  his  friends  and  dependents  assembled  at  his 
castle  ;  they  also  assumed  the  garb  of  penitence ;  their  food  was  con- 
fined to  bread,  herbs,  and  water,  and  their  austerities  were  continued 
till  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  fasts  equalled  the  number  specified 
by  the  canons.  Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  120  associates,  an  opulent 
sinner  might,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  discharge  the  penance 
of  a  whole  year." — Lingard^  i.,  337-339. 

From  these  cases,  and  the  prevalence  of  judicial  proceedings 
by  ordeal,  in  which  the  Church  was  made  an  unwilling  instru- 
ment, we  see  how  utterly  impotent  for  good  was  tne  Papal 
authority !  Instead  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith,  it  was 
borne  (fown  by  the  torrent  of  error  and  iniquity,  and  at  last 
actually  compelled  to  sanction  and  consecrate,  as  parts  of  its 
system,  evils  against  which  it  had  vainly  exhausted  its  thunders 
and  anathemas ! 
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The  Danish  invasions  caused  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to 
degenerate  rapidly.     In  the  days  of  Alfrec^ — 

'^  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocious  manners  of  their  pagan  fore- 
fitthers.  The  clergy  had  grown  indolent,  dissolute,  and  illiterate. 
The  monastic  order  had  been  apparently  annihilated.  .  .  .  Habits  of 
predatory  warfare  had  introduced  a  spirit  of  insubordinadon ;  and 
impunity  had  strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions.  The  slow  and 
tranquil  profits  of  industry  were  despised;  tibe  roads  were  infested 
with  robbers;  and  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  banditti  com-* 
pelled  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  associate  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives,  families,  and  property.  The  dictates  of  natural  equity,  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  regulations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
despised.  The  indissoluble  knot  of  marriage  was  repeatedly  disse- 
vered on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  passion  or  disgust ;  and  in  defiance, 
of  divine  and  human  prohibitions,  the  nuptial  union  was  frequently 
polluted  and  degraded  by  the  unnatural  crime  of  incest.  To  suppress 
these  licentious  habits  was  the  first  care  of  Alfred." — ^ii.  241. 

Here  is  a  picture  to  match  that  of  Gildas.  See  what  invasion 
and  anarchy  can  do  to  degrade  a  people !  How  quickly  the  work 
of  desolation  is  done !  W  ithdraw  the  hand  of  culture  from  the 
finest  garden,  and  it  will  be  soon  a  wilderness.  Let  law  and  re* 
ligion  out  abandon  the  gorgeous  palace  and  the  solemn  temple, 
and  they  will  become,  ere  many  years,  tie  saddest  of  ruins. 

The  decline  of  learning  among  the  Saxons  during  these  disor- 
ganized times,  kept  pace  with  that  of  religion  and  morality. 

'^  If  the  learning  of  their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  on 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  extinguished  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Northmen,  and  succeeded  by  a  night  of  profound  igno* 
ranee.  This  lamentable  change  is  amply  and  feelin^y  described  by 
Alfred  himself.  .  .  .  .  '  Such  was  the  general  ignorance  among  ikt 
English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the  Humber  (and  I  dare 
say  not  many  on  the  other)  who  could  understand  the  service  in  Eng- 
lish, or  translate  a  Latin  Epistle  into  their  own  language.  So  few 
were  they  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames  who  was  able  to  do  it  when  I  ascended  the  throne.'"-— 
ii.  245. 

Lideed,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Saxons  were  always  an 
illiterate  people.      It  was  not  till  towards  the  dose  of  ihevt 
history,  that  a  few  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity  learned  to ' 
read  and  write.     It  is  not  creditable  to  the  clergy  of  those  times 
that  they  accomplished  so  little  in  the  work  of  popular  education.' 

The  Danish  invasions  wholly  destroyed  tne  Saxon  nHMia&- 
teries.     '^  Of  the  younger  clerks  some  adopted  the  married  staito^ ' 
others  plunged  with  precipitation  into  the  pleasures  and  vices  t^ 
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the  age,  a|id  by  their  licentioosness  shocked  the  piety  of  their 
more  fervent  brethren."  Some  retained  the  monastic  property 
while  they  abandoned  its  associated  duties. 

'^  To  indulge  in  ease  and  indolence  seemed  to  be  their  principal 
object^  and  the  care  of  serving  God  was  abandoned  to  the  industry  of 
mercenary  substitutes."  .  .  .  ^'  The  days  were  passed  when  kmgs 
exchanged  the  crown  for  the  cowl.  That  ferocity  of  manners,  which 
constant  habits  of  warfare  had  inspired,  equally  despised  the  milder 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  duties  of  religion :  no  profession  could 
command  respect  but  that  of  arms ;  and  die  monastic  institute  was 
looked  upon  with  scorn,  as  calculated  only  for  mercenaries  and 
slaves."— ii.  258-60. 

No  material  change  for  the  better  took  place  till  the  ruin  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  was  consummated  by  the  Norman  Con- 
quest: — 

*^a  revolution,  which,  as  it  transferred  the  English  sceptre  to  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  prince,  transferred  also  the  English  Church  to  the 
government  of  foreign  prelates.  But  the  change  was  confined  to  the 
persons  of  her  rulers ;  in  other  respects  she  was  still  unchanged.  In 
the  essential  points  of  constitution  and  doctrine,  of  liturgy  and  sacra- 
ments, and  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see, 
there  existed  no  difference  between  the  new  Anglo-Norman  and  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  Church." 

Thus  Dr.  Lingard  concludes  his  history.  To  describe  the 
agency  which  now  destroyed  the  old  Saxon  Church,  as  it  had 
before  destroyed  the  old  il&ritish  Churchy  did  not  suit  his  purpose 
as  a  Komon  advocate.  Yet  surely,  in  order  to  complete  his 
work,  his  able  pen  should  have  recorded  the  principal  civcuin- 
s^amoes  of  this  catastrophe.  He  should  have  told  us  why  and  how 
ikt  Pope  set  up  a  new  Church  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
ceniury  I 

In  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  he  remarks  beauti- 
fdlly: — "  Religion  was  the  daughter  of  peace ;  she  abhorred  the 
deeds  of  war,  and  refused  to  bless  the  arms  which  were  destined 
to  be  stained  with  human  blood.  But  in  the  revolution  of  a  few 
centuries  the  sentiments  of  men  were  altered."  Yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  were  not  altered.  Christianity  never  blessed 
the  ^$rms  of  the  invader  and  the  spoiler.  But  the  Pope  did  this 
oi^n ;  and  not  the  less  eagerly  because  the  destined  victims  were 
Christians  of  his  own  making,  and  churches  of  his  own  planting. 
Let  UB  take  as  an  exaxnple  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thierry 
gzaphically  describes  the  Pope's  concern  in  this  business.  Wil- 
Iiam  of  Normandy  appealed  to  Some  against  Harold,  and  for 
appearance  sake  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  debated  in  the   conclave.     Hildebrand  insisting  that  the 
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Church  should  sanction  the  contemplated  military  invasion  of  a 
Christian  nation,  loud  murmurs  arose  among  the  cardinals,  some 
of  whom  said  that  there  would  be  infamy  in  authorizing  so 
homicidal  a  course.  But  Hildebrand  prevailed.  Harold  and 
all  his  adherents  were  excommunicated, — and  William  received 
the  gift  of  a  banner  from  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  a  ring  con- 
taining one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs ! 

The  invasion  was  successful.  From  Hastings  the  conqueror 
marched  to  London,  which  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  One 
cause  of  his  success  is  related  by  the  contemporary  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle with  mournful  brevity,  which,  though  referring  to  Exeter, 
is  true  of  most  other  places : — "  The  citizens  surrendered  the 
town  because  their  chiefs  deceived  them."  And  they  deceived 
them  because  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Of  the 
social  desolation  which  followed,  we  have  no  space  to  speak ;  our 
business  now  is  with  the  Saxon  Church.  Lanfranc — that  model 
primate  with  the  Anglo-Catholics — treated  the  Saxon  bishops  as 
Augustine  had  treated  the  British : — '^  He  drove  away  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  and  in  their  places  put  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
Lorraines,  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  countries  and  of  whatever 
origin,  provided  they  were  not  Englishmen ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  measure  which  fispossessed  the  entire  body  of 
the  ancient  prelates  of  England,  was  aimed  only  at  those  who 
were  Englishmen  by  birth,  and  that  the  naturalized  foreigners 
preserved  their  functions."  The  whole  body  of  the  monks  (for 
the  order  had*  been  revived  by  Alfred  and  St.  Dunstan)  was  also 
expelled.  "  A  cloud  of  adventurers  came  over  from  Gaul  to 
pounce  upon  the  prelacies,  the  abbacies,  the  archdeaconries,  and 
deaneries  of  England.  Most  of  these  men  exhibited  in  their  new 
vocation  the  most  shameless  immorality,"  though  their  patrons 
hypocritically  talked  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  English. 

The  hatred  which  the  clergy  of  the  Conquest  bore  to  the  natives 
of  England,  extended,  Thierry  remarks,  even  to  the  saints  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  in  different  places  their  tombs  were  broken  open 
and  their  bones  scattered.  All  that  had  been  anciently  venerated 
in  England  was,  by  the  new  comers,  looked  upon  as  vile  and  con- 
temptible. But  the  violent  aversion  of  the  Normans  for  the  Eng^ 
lish  saints  had  a  political  reason^  distinct  from  their  common  dis- 
dain for  every  thing  which  appertained  to  the  vanquished.  Reli- 
gion among  the  Anglo  Saxons  had  sometimes  consisted  chiefly  iti 
the  bright  reflection  of  patriotism,  and  certain  of  the  saints  form- 
erly invoked  in  England  had  become  such  from  having  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  foreign  foe  in  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions. 
Such  saints,  therefore,  must  have  given  umbrage  to  the  new  in- 
vaders of  the  kingdom,  as  the  people's  veneration  for  them  fos- 
tered the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  consecrated  all  the  old  recollections' 
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of  bravery  and  liberty.     The  foreign  priests,  therefore,  with  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  at  their  head,  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  that 
the  Saxon  saints  were  not  true  saints,  nor  the  Saxon  martyrs 
true  martyrs.     "  The  monasteries  founded  by  the  Normans  in 
the  towns  or  rural  districts  of  England,  were  peopled  with  monks 
firom  abroad  who  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  foreign  army. 
Each  fresh  levy  of  armed  soldiers  was  escorted  by  a  new  troop  of 
tonsured  clergy,  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  England  to  aaaingner^ 
as  it  was  then  expressed."     In  a  very  short  time  scarcely  a  single 
native  retained  a  benefice  in  the  Church.     From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  they  were  all  deposed  under  one  pretext  or  another. 
Thus,  under  the  new  Norman  government,  as  the  killing  of  a 
Saxon  was  no  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  so  it  was  no  sin  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church.     This  led  to  perversions  of  morality,  which 
throw  a  singular  light  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
remedy  recently  proposed  for  the  insecurity  of  life.     Many  of 
the  English  fled  for  refiige  to  other  lands— others  became  slaves 
to  their  conquerors — but  many  associated  in  armed  bands  for  the 
recovery  of  their  property,  which  had  been  taken  by  force,  and 
avenged  by  assassination  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.   The 
historians  friendly  to  the  Conquest  complain  bitterly  of  this. 
"  Each  day,"  say  they,  "  was  committed  a  number  of  thefts  and 
murders,  caused  by  the  natural  vilUmy  of  the  people,  and  the 
immense  riches  of  the  kingdom."     "  But,"  says  Thierry,  "  the 
native  population  considered  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  recap- 
ture of  riches  which  had  been  taken  from  themselves,  and,  if 
they  became  robbers,  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  reco- 
ver their  own  property.   The  social  order  whicn  they  rose  against, 
and  the  law  which  they  violated,  had  no  sanctity  in  their  estima- 
tion ;    and   thus   the  English  word   outlaw,  synonymous  with 
banished  man,  robber,  bandit,  or  brigand,  thenceforward  lost  its 
disgraceful  signification,  and  was  employed  by  the  conquered 
people  in  a  more  favourable  light.   Thus  perpetual  terror  reigned 
throughout  the  country ;    for  to  the  danger  of  falling  by  the 
sword  of  the  foreigner,  who  regarded  himself  as  a   denii-god 
among  brutes,  and  understood  neither  the  prayers,  nor  the  argu- 
ments, nor  the  excuses  preferred  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered people,  was  also  added  that  of  being  regarded  as  traitors 
to  their  native  land,  or  of  being  suspected  to  be  such  by  the 
independent  Saxons,  who  were  as  much  maddened  by  their 
despair  as  the  Normans  were  by  their  pride.     Thus  no  English- 
man would  venture  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
dwelling."     Those  who  had  delivered  hostages  to  the  conqueror, 
kept  their  houses  barred  and  fortified  like  a  town  in  a  state  of 
siege.     "  When  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  at  the  time  of  making 
all  fast,  the  head  of  the  family  repeated  aloud  the  prayers  in  that 
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tlioagk  thfeir  priests  were  imported.  A  clergy  who  are  in  any 
measTire  dependent  on  the  masses  for  support,  can  never  be,  for 
any  length  of  time,  indifferent  to  popular  feeling,  or  wholly  free 
frdm  popular  prejudice.  Besides,  the  most  rigid  system  of  excltl- 
siveness  cannot  prevent  some  master-minds  from  rising  to  power 
<>i]t  of  the  plebeian  ranks ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stem  Saxon,  Thomas  &  Becket,  (whose  amazing  popularity 
18  thus  accounted  for,)  they  attract  the  national  sympathies, 
and  become  the  conductors  of  that  lightning  which  startles 
tyranny,  and  perplexes  monarchs.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Church  gradually  bridges  over  the  chasm  between  the 
rule's  and  the  ruled.  It  is  ner  interest  to  imite  the  different 
classes  into  one  body,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  foreign 
caste  had  also  a  foreign  churchy  maintained  in  proud  ascendancy 
at  the  national  expense.  Had  Episcopacy  been  forcibly  esta- 
blished, and  permanently  maintained,  in  ocotland,  how  fatally 
woiold  the  ^^  English  Interest "  have  warred  against  the  national 
-welfare ! 

The  Saxons  and  Normans  having  sprung  from  the  same  Teu- 
tonic stodi:,  the  mixture  of  races,  aided  by  the  common  services 
.and  sympathies  of  religion,  became  a  matter  of  much  greater 
feciUtj  ihVn  tJiesame  process  in  other  countries.    And  thfs  mix- 
tnre,  ^e  know,  Wever  mven  the  most  powerful  impetus  to  the 

Erogress  of  civilization.  I^erhaps  no  race  of  men  ever  ceased  to 
e  barbarous  and  stationary  without  mingling  blood  with  another 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  such  interfusion  nas  rarely,  if  ever, 
oiMmrred  without  imparting  benefit  to  both  sides — energy,  know- 
ledge, enterprise,  and  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  These 
causes  combined,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
gradually  gave  prevalence  to  the  Saxon  language,  and  ultimate- 
fy  produced  in  the  "  Commons  of  England,"  before  whose  ascend- 
ancy Norman  feudalism  must  ^^  hide  its  diminished  head ;"  while 
the  ^^Ekgushey"  whom  it  so  long  trampled  down  and  spumed 
are  now.  the  most  illustrious  and  the  mightiest  nation  on  the 

globe. 

Ohristianity  is  insensibly,  but  to  a  vast  extent,  modified  in  its 
external  development  by  the  character,  institutions,  and  situation 
^,  the  people  professing  it,  and  the  secular  influences  which  act 
upoti.  its  teachers.  .  Too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  national  re* 
ligion  is  but  the  reflection  of  national  feeling.  The  Church 
QPght  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  far  more  frequently 
the  shadow  of  the  State*  In  Kome  and  Austria,  Catholicism  is 
the  humble  servant  of  an  iron  despotism ;  in  Ireland,  it  gives  the 
reins  to  an  ^athusiastic  democracy.  In  America,  Protestantism 
sanctiiXDS  slavey  together  with  republican  equality;  and  in  ouf 
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own  country  it  blesses  the  banner  of  free  trade,  or  consecrates 
monopoly,  according  to  the  social  and  secular  elements  which 
prevail  in  connexion  with  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  ascertain  how  far 
this  has  been  the  case  in  the  different  nations  of  Christendom, 
and  to  what  extent  it  has  inflicted  injury  on  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  retarded  the  progress  of  truth.  What  avail  the  most 
accurate  definitions  of  doctrine,  even  though  it  went  forth  to  the 
human  mind  pure  as  a  sunbeam,  when  it  has  to  pass  through  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  national  preju- 
dice, by  which  it  is  discoloured  and  refracted  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent directions  ?  It  lights,  for  example,  on  the  bleeding  negro 
in  America,  and  instead  of  dissolving  his  chains,  it  sanctifies 
them  in  the  eye  of  his  master ;  for  that  master's  pastor  has 
taught  him  that  slavery — which  defaces  in  man  the  image  of 
Goa,  and  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  a  brute — is  a  Scriptural 
and  patriarchal  institution.  The  immortal  being  found  guilty 
of  a  dark  skin  is  consistently  denied  instruction.  He  will  not 
be  suffered  to  read  the  word  of  God — to  drhik  of  the  water  of 
life  which  flows  freely  for  all,  provided  by  him  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  who  has  expressly  taught  us  not  to  call  "  com- 
mon or  unclean  "  what  he  has  cleansed.  The  pious  minister  of 
Christ  who  will  not  lift  up  his  voice  against  this  iniquity — this 
detestable  antichristianism — lest  he  should  meddle  with  politics, 
will  agitate  the  Union  from  north  to  south  to  get  political  laws 
passed  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  chiefly  because  of  her  spiri- 
tual tyranny  in  refusing  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
the  laity.  In  all  this,  these  truly  good  and  able  ministers  see 
no  inconsistency  whatever  !  What  is  the  secret  of  this  obliquity 
of  mental  vision  ? 

Look  again  at  another  phase  of  modern  civilization  and  na- 
tional temperament  in  America :  It  has  resulted  from  the  in- 
tensely commercial  spirit  which  pervades  the  people  of  the  United 
States — from  the  passion  for  barter  which  animates  them, — that 
youths  enter  very  early  into  business,  get  hardened  in  the  ways 
of  money-making  ere  they  leave  their  -teens, — escape  prema- 
turely from  parental  control,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  This 
state  of  things  is  lamented  by  an  enlightened  American  as  one 
cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry  in  that  country.  This 
precocious  manhood — restless,  excitable,  ardent,  self-willed — 
pays^  and  votes,  and  speaks  in  the  Church  ;  and  in  its  reckless 
go-ahead  enthusiasm,  must  have  talent,  smartness,  magnetizing 
energy,  forced  "  revivals/' — in  a  word,  it  would  convert  the  pul- 
pit into  a  galvanic  battery.  If  the  minister  does  not  come  up  to 
their  mark,  the  young  men  combine  and  agitate  against  him. 
If  he  would  keep  his  ground,  he  must  strain  after  originality  and 
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effect.  He  must  strive  to  startle ;  and  while  thus  torturing  his 
own  mind,  he  distorts  the  features  and  dislocates  the  members  of 
evangelical  truth.  There  is  no  fixedness — no  sense  of  perma- 
nency about  his  office.  In  the  pulpit,  he  is  a  mere  tenant  at 
will.  His  right  to  speak  there,  hangs  on  the  feverish  caprices  of 
a  boyish  despotism.  Hence,  we  are  told,  that  pastors  are  obliged 
to  remove,  on  an  average,  once  in  every  five  years,  or  oftener ; 
and  some  of  them  are  actually  hired,  like  household  servants, 
from  year  to  year !  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  such  a  preacher 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority ;  or  that  his  office  should  be 
respected  by  the  young  dictators  whom  he  is  obliged  to  humour. 
It  would  be  equal  folly  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  fairly  re- 
presented to  the  congregations  who  place  their  ministers  in  such 
a  degrading  position. 

Another  sort  of  despotism  reigns  over  the  pulpits  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  We  have  taken  these  examples  from 
a  distance  to  illustrate  our  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  social  in- 
stitutions to  assimilate  Cliristianity  to  themselves.  We  could 
have  selected  cases  in  point  nearer  home,  of  anomalies  quite  as 
glaring  and  not  less  mischievous — in  regard  to  which  custom 
and  familiarity  have  blunted  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  public. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  Britain  is  in  a  condition  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  America.  We,  too,  have  our  enormities  and 
follies,  over  which  the  Churches  cast  their  mantles  of  indul- 
gence. 

It  is  natural  to  ask — What  is  the  main  ligature  by  which  the 
world  thus  draws  the  Church  in  its  wake  ?  Why  was  religion 
the  bright  reflection  of  patriotism  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  ?  Why 
was  it  also  the  blighting  shadow  of  Norman  ascendancy  I  What 
made  Laud  and  Baxter,  Owen  and  South,  so  difierent  in  their 
spirit  as  expounders  of  the  one  Gospel  ?  Why  is  the  ministry 
more  or  less  democratic  in  all  Voluntary  Churches, — and  more 
or  less  Conservative  in  all  Establishments  ?  Why  do  we  some- 
times find  the  pulpit  teaching  a  one-sided  theology,  and  some- 
times even  a  one-sided  morality?  Why  do  some  Churches  go 
on  with  the  movement,  and  others  cling  desperately  to  the  past, 
— ^the  former  breaking  those  idols  of  antiquity  which  the  latter 
most  devoutly  worship  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  these  last  questions,  and  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  will  be  found  in  the  sources  from  which 
the  clergy  derive  their  support.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  vexed 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  Finances  will  be  seen  to  have  a  more 
important  bearing  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  purity  and 
preservation  of  truth  in  the  world.  Free  Churches  of  all  deno- 
minations must  beware  lest  their  Voluntaryism  should  lead  to 
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mammon-worshipping,  as  enslaving  and  corrupting  as  is  to  be 
met  in  any  Establishment.  No  man  who  is  at  lul  acquainted 
with  the  British  Churches  can  say  that  matters  are  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  this  respect.  The  commercial  spirit  tends  to 
maKe  the  minister  of  religion  a  commodity.  The  feudal  spirit 
which  endows  him  with  land  tends  equally  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  has  rights  without  duties,  and  accustoms  him  to  think  more 
of  his  property  than  his  preaching.  He  does  "  duty  "  when  he 
must,  merely  as  a  formal  service  rendered  for  his  freehold.  Pos- 
sibly the  facts  connected  with  Church  property  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  throw  some  light  on  existing  controversies. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  Saxons  in  England,  in 
founding  parish  churches,  followed  the  example  of  the  converted 
Franks  m  other  countries.  Their  custom  was,  to  assign  a  com- 
petent provision  iii  lafid  for  the  support  of  the  Church  and  the 
clerks  who  were  to  serve  in  it.  Their  canons  ordained  that  a 
manse  should  be  connected  with  each,  and  that  the  incumbent 
should  not  be  obliged  to  render  any  secular  service.  The  revo- 
lutions of  three  centuries,  the  devastations  of  the  sea  kings,  the 
successive  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  two  foreign  nations,  with 
almost  incessant  domestic  turbulence,  must,  as  Dr.  Lingard  re- 
marks, have  seriously  affected  the  property  of  parochial  cnurches 
as  well  as  that  of  the  monasteries  and  larger  establishments. 

"  Yet  we  find  in  the  authentic  document  of  Domesday  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  still  in  possession  of  land,  though  in  very  different 
proportions,  some  holding  to  the  amount  of  several  hides,  many  a 
single  hide,  and  others  not  more  than  a  few  acres.  Of  two  or  three 
only  is  it  entered  that  they  were  churches  without  land." 

But  besides  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there  were  other 
sources  of  income  enjoyed  by  the  parish  priests.  Of  these  the 
most  ancient  were  the  voluntary  offerings  made  by  the  people 
at  the  communion  service.  These  were  not  given  up  after  the 
clergy  had  received  landed  endowments. 

"  Those  who  could  afford  it,"  says  our  author,  "  continued  to  offer 
the  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrifice  at  the  chancel,  and  money,  provi- 
sions, and  any  article  that  might  be  of  service  at  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  This  was  a  practice  which  harmonized  with  the  previous  no- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  never  presented  a  petition  to  a  su- 
perior without  its  accompanying  present.  How,  then,  could  they  pre- 
sume to  pray  to  God  for  mercy  without  making  to  him  an  offering." 
—{Pp.  179,  180.) 

It  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  that  tithes  were  established 
by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Gaul  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.     In  7(50,  Bede  seems  to  allude  to  them  when  he 
says,  *^  that  there  was  not  a  village  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
'Northumbria  which  could  escape  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
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bishop."  In  745,  Archbishop  Boniface  couples  the  tithes  with 
the  oblations^  and  calls  them  ^^  the  milk  and  wool  which  the  flocks 
yield  to  the  shepherd ;"  and  about  forty  years  later,  the  papal 
legates  inform  Fope  Adrian,  that  they  had  laboured  to  promote 
their  payment  in  the  Council  of  Calcuith.    Dr.  Lingard  adds — 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  infer  from  such  data  that  this  im- 
position was  already  enforced  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and  it  most  vexatiously  happens,  that  afler  the  Council  of  Calcuith, 
every  vestige  of  its  existence  disappears.  Not  a  single  notice  of  tithe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  next  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
till  afler  the  death  of  Alfred,  when  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  national 
institution  long  since  recognised,  sanctioned  with  pains  and  penalties, 
and  evaded  or  resisted  by  many,  when  evasion  or  resistance  could  be 
attempted  with  the  prospect  of  impunity.* — ^i.  185. 

What  were  the  purposes  for  which  this  impost  was  originally 
designed  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  sut- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Churches  on  the  Continent ; 
and  not  a  single  national  document  relative  to  the  subject  hoe  come 
down  to  U8j  in  which  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tiHie  is  not  distinctly  recognised.  In  the  compilation  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  we  meet  with  the 
following  canon  :  "  Let  the  mass-priests  themselves  receive  the 
tithe  from  the  people,  and  keep  a  written  list  of  the  names  of  all 
who  have  given,  and  divide,  in  presence  of  men  fearing  God,  the 
tithe  according  to  the  authority  of  the  canons,  and  choose  the  first 

tortion  for  the  adornment  of  tne  Church ;  and  let  them  distribute 
umbly  and  mercifully  with  their  own  hands  the  second  portion 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  wayfaring  men,  and  then  may  they 
retain  the  third  portion  for  themselves."  A  canon  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  says  :  "  And  right  it  is  that  one  portion  be  set 
apart  for  the  clergy,  the  second  for  the  need  of  the  Church,  and 
the  third  for  the  need  of  thp  poor."  In  1013,  this  distribution 
was  confirmed  by  the  legislature : — 

"  And  respecting  tithe,  the  king  and  his  Witan  have  chosen  and  de- 
creed, as  is  right,  that  one-third  part  of  the  tithe  go  to  the  reparation 
of  the  Church,  and  a  second  part  to  the  servants  of  God,  (the  minis-  . 
ters,)  and  the  third  to  God  s  poor,  and  to  needy  ones  in  thraldom/* — 
Thorpe,  i.  342  ;  ii.  98,  256,  apud  Lingard,  i.  188,  189. 

Tithes,  then,  are  trust  property,  subject  to  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, and  they  should  be  taken  with  the  conditions  and  in- 
cumbrances which  attached  to  them  from  the  beginning.  They 
were  evidently  designed  not  only  to  aid  in  supporting  the  minis- 
try of  the  whole  people^  but  to  keep  all  the  parish  churches  in 
repair,  and  to  maintain  the  poor  of  the  nation.  No  ancient  or 
divine  right  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  property,  which  does 
not  draw  after  it  these  unwelcome  consequences. 
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In  addition  to  ample  endowments  in  land,  altar-offerings, 
(which  chimed  in  fortunately  with  national  customs,)  and  tithes, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  claimed  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest, 
cJriginally,  like  tithes,  a  voluntary  offering,  but,  at  length,  com- 
muted into  a  compulsory  payment.  This  was  called  kirk-shot,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  church  dues  which  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature.  The  clergy  also  got  a  legal  claim  to  other  "  dues,** 
such  as  "  plough-alms,"  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
spring ;  "  leot-shot,"  a  certain  quantity  of  wax  given  thrice  a 
year  to  supply  the  altar  with  candles ;  and  "  soul-shot,"  a  mor- 
tuary fee  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  dead  while  the  grave  was  yet 
open. 

Patronage  was  always  rife  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
<x)nsecration  of  a  church  and  all  its  resources  to  religion,  did  not 
sever  its  ownership  from  the  founder.  "  It  was  still  according  to 
the  national  jurisprudence,  Ai5  church."  He  disposed  of  it  and 
its  profit  to  the  incumbent  as  a  loan  or  benefice  for  Ufe.  He  ap^ 
pointed  to  it  whenever  it  became  vacant,  and  negotiated  for  it» 
sale  as  he  would  for  that  of  any  secular  property.  "  The  incum- 
bent thus  became  the  vassal  of  his  lord  ;  and  the  clerical  esta- 
blishment of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
the  property  itself  became  subject  to  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
law."  Moreover,  the  ownership,  according  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  transfer  of  landed  property,  passed  from  him  to  other  par- 
ties by  sale,  or  gift,  or  bequest,  or  inheritance. 

*'  Hence  we  find  churches  in  the  possession  of  individuals  of  every 
rank  and  profession ;  of  clergymen  who,  though  they  sometimes  are, 
fi'equently  are  not  the  incumbents ;  of  lay-proprietors,  both  men  and 
women ;  of  associated  bodies,  as  guilds,  burghers,  and  religious  com- 
munities. Frequently  several  churches  belong  to  a  single  individual, 
fi'equently  a  single  church  belongs  to  several.  Copartners,  who  divide 
the  profits  among  them,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  held  sepa- 
rately by  each.  On  all  occasions  these  churches  are  considered  pri- 
vate property,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mills,  and  mines,  and  fish- 
eries of  their  owners." — ^i.  194. 

In  vain  did  the  bishops  complain  of  this  system  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Witan — in  vain  did  they  pubUsh  canons,  threatening 
with  Divine  judgments  "  the  enslavers  of  churches,"  and  those 
who  "  made  merchandize  of  God's  houses,"  complaining  bitterly, 
that  "the  churches  far  and  wide  were  weakly  protected,  evilly  en- 
slaved, and  cleanly  bereft  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  stripped  of 
in-door  decencies."  In  every  nation  of  northern  origin,  lay- 
lordship  intruded  itself  into  the  sanctuary,  and  ruled  there,  in  re- 
tui^  for  the  privileges  granted  to  the  spiritual  lords  as  peers  of  the 
realm. 

These  privileges  were  certainly  very  great.     The  bishop  was, 
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by  office,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king — was  summoned  to 
the  national  councils,  and  was  listened  to  with  deference.  The 
archbishop's  word,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  received  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  equivalent  to  his  oath  ;  and  he  possessed  the  right  of 
granting  nine  days'  grace  to  the  offender,  whose  life  was  sought 
by  the  family  of  an  injured  or  murdered  man.  In  all  other  ren 
spects  he  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  etheling,  or 
princes  of  the  olood.  Other  bishops  rauKed  as  eoldermen  above 
the  king's  thanes,  exercised  equal  rights,  and  enjoyed  equal  emolur 
ments.  Even  the  parish  priest  was  called  an  altar-^an«.  The 
bishop  also  presided  in  courts  of  justice,  in  company  with  the  eol- 
dermen, and  there  ecclesiastical  pleas  were  taken  before  those  of 
the  crown. 

On  this  sort  of  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  Dr. 
Lingard  speaks  with  candour,  as  well  as  good  sense : — 

"  The  great  evil  springing  out  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
which  the  State  attached  to  the  episcopal  office  was,  that  it  tended  to 
engender  and  nourish  a  worldly  and  dissipated  spirit,  especially  in  the 
possessors  of  the  more  opulent  sees.  The  private  clerk  or  monk  was 
suddenly  drawn  from  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and  transibrmed 
into  a  secular  lord !  He  became  at  once  the  possessor  of  extensive 
estates;  his  residence  was  crowded  with  dependents,  wherever  he 
moved  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort.  Thus  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  situation  most  foreign  to  his  previous  habits — the 
management  of  his  property,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  rights  of 
his  church  against  adverse  claims,  the  applications  to  him  for  patron- 
age and  aid,  and  the  controversies  among  the  principal  families  in 
his  diocese,  involved  him  in  a  vortex  of  secular  cares  and  disputes;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  in  such  circumstances,  some  of  these  pre- 
lates, acting  in  their  twofold  capacity  as  temporal  and  spiritual  lords, 
adopted  the  manners  of  eoldermen  and  thanes,  seeking  to  add  to  their 
possessions,  multiplying  by  the  '^  loen  or  loan"  of  lands,  the  number  of 
their  military  retainers,  and  employing  for  the  protection  of  themselves 
and  their  friends,  seculsur  as  well  as  spiritual  arms.  ....  We  meet 
also  with  numerous  instances  of  the  presence  of  bishops  in  military  expe- 
ditions, whether  they  led  their  own  retainers  to  the  field,  or  accompa- 
nied their  quota  of  armed  men  furnished  from  their  respective  <ho* 
ceses." — ^i.  103—5. 

When  we  consider  this  amazing  metamorphosis  of  the  monk 
into  the  secular  lord,  can  we  wonder  if  the  baxon  prelates  were 
the  most  arrogant  of  mankind.  What  a  trial  lor  poor  hu- 
man nature  1  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  annals  of 
upstartism,  not  even  in  the  elevation  of  a  private  soldier  to  the 
imperial  throne.  And  this  exalted  rank,  these  thrones  of  demi- 
gods, were  open  to  every  monk.  On  this  hope  cowled  Ambition 
pondered  in  nis  cell,  and  the  light  thereof  illumined  and  glorified 
his  death's-head  and  cross-bones.     It  made  the  hair-cloth  lie  soft 
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on  his  flagellated  shotdders.  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the 
grim  austerity,  and  fantastic  sanctity,  which  edify  Tractarians  in 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  we  owe  to  the  silent  but  ardent  am- 
bition which  urged  the  monk  to  exchange  his  cowl  for  a  mitre, 
his  cell  for  a  palace,  his  beads  for  a  sword,  his  passive  obedience 
for  absolute  command,  his  beggarly  poverty  for  boundless  wealth  1 
How  natural,  too,  to  such  men  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance and  the  deeds  of  persecution  I  If  Satan  nad  held  a 
council  in  pandemonium  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  human 
mind  could  be  most  dazzled  and  deranged  by  the  sudden  access 
of  arbitrary  power,  could  he  possibly  have  hit. upon  a  better! 
And  could  ascetic  virtue  have  encountered  the  world's  allure- 
ments at  a  more  tremendous  disadvantage,  besieged  all  at  once 
by  luxury,  flattery,  beauty,  example,  and  impunity  ? 

The  evils  of  ttus  state  of  things  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
were  in  foil  force  at  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the  temperament 
generated  in  the  English  hierarchy  by  the  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  may  be  occasionally  discerned  in  active  operation 
still,  in  despite  of  three  centuries  of  Protestantism.  Fully  to 
purge  out  the  old  leaven  will  require  a  revolution  far  greater 
than  that  which  was  effected  by  Henry  VHI.  or  Elizabeth. 

Dr.  Lingard  ascribes  to  the  following  causes  the  large  endow- 
ments, originally  private,  which  Dr.  Hook  and  others  claim  as 
the  sacred  and  inalienable  property  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  on  which  the  Legislature  must  not  presume  to  lay  its  pro- 
£Eine  hands : — 

''  Ist,  Men,  engaged  themselves  by  their  station  and  habits  of  life, 
in  other  and  distracting  pursuits,  trusted  that  they  might  compensate 
£:>r  their  own  deficiency  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  class  of 
men,  who,  relieved  from  worldly  cares,  should  have  for  their  chief 
occupation  to  ofkx  daily  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  to  chant  daily  the 
praises  of  the  Almighty.  2d,  With  others  it  was  the  desire  of  secur- 
ing permanent  relief  for  the  poor;  and  these  fiiequently,  instead  of 
relying  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  their  heirs,  made  donations  to  the 
Church,  accompanied  with  the  obligation  of  constantly  maintaining 
a  certain  number  of  paupers  in  a  particular  district,  or  of  distributing 
charity  to  a  certain  amount  on  particular  days.  Sd,  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  numbers  who  had  acquired  opulence  by  a  course  of 
successful  crimes,  and  had  deferred  the  duty  of  restitution  till  the  vic- 
tims of  their  injustice  had  disappeared.  These  men  were  finequently 
induced,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  to  confer,  as  a  turdy  atonement, 
some  part  of  their  property  on  the  Church ;  and  when  they  neglected 
it,  their  n^lect  was  frequently  compensated  by  the  piety  of  their 
dbJldien  and  descendants.  4th,  To  such  motives  may  be  added  the 
want  of  heirs,  the  hope  of  obtaining  spiritual  aid  from  the  prayers 
of  the  deigy,  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  the  Church  always 
of^ed  to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  wish  to  defeat  the  rapacity  of  a  pow- 
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erM  adversary ;  all  of  which  contributed  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  to 
augment  the  possessions  of  religious  establishments.'' 

Such  bequests  were  often  accompanied  by  the  words — ^pro 
remedio — salute — ^redemptione  animse  mess  et  priorom,  antecea- 
somm  meorum,  &c.~^and  laid  duties  on  the  beneficiaries  which 
a  Protestant  clergy  cannot  fulfil. 


Abt.  H. — 1.  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  anterior  to  the  Reian 
of  Charles  L  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collieb,  Esq.,  for  the 
Fercy  Society.     1840. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Songs  and  Ballads  relative  to  the  London 
Apprentices  and  Trades^  ^c,  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
Elizabeih^  and  James  L  Edited  by  Charles  Mackat,  Esq., 
for  the  Percy  Society.     1841. 

3.  ITie  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads.  By  Alexander  Whitelaw. 
Glasgow,  1845. 

"  The  names  of  so  piany  men  of  learning  and  character  pOr. 
Johnson,  Warton,  Garrick,  Farmer,  &c.,]  the  editor  hopes  will 
serve  as  an  amulet  to  ^ard  him  from  every  unfavourable  cen- 
sure for  having  bestowed  any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  old  ballads.'* 
Such  was  the  apologv  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  for  his  indulgence  in  a  pursuit  which  he  felt  many 
might  think  frivolous  in  itself,  and  not  a  few  regard  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  gravity  of  his  profession.  And  yet  surely  this 
appeal  to  great  names  was  unnecessarv.  An  old  Ballad  I  There 
is  a  singular  charm  in  the  very  sound  of  these  words.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  "  old  ballad"  is  interesting.  It  guides  us  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  long  passed  by :  it  shows  us 
the  popular  mind  and  feelings  more  surely  and  vividly  than  the 
most  elaborate  treatise :  it  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  northern  literature,  and  it  stands  alone  as  a  species  of 
composition  which  has  been  truly  said  to  baffle  successful  imita- 
tion. The  general  characteristics  of  the  old  ballad  are  scenes 
of  bold  adventure,  romantic  love,  or  wild  superstition,  clothed  in 
the  simple  energetic  language  of  an  unlettered  people — the  events  ' 
are  strongly  felt,  and  therefore  forcibly  narrated — the  images  are 
those  which  nature  suggests,  not  the  combinations  of  refined 
art. 

In  using  the  expression,  ^^  an  unlettered  people,"  we  do  not 
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anticipate  objections  from  those  who  have  condescended  to  give 
much  attention  to  this  subject.  A  comparison  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  ages  shows  us  that  as  literature  advances 
the  ballad  declines.  The  poet  who  adopted  some  popular  theme 
of  exciting  interest  for  his  subject,  and  composed  his  ballad  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  lord,  or  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
adopts  a  higher  style  of  composition  in  proportion  as  the  tastes 
of  his  age  improve.  In  the  place  of  a  feudal  lord  he  finds  a  patron, 
a  public  instead  of  the  people.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  time  is 
changed.  The  people  still  require  their  ballad,  but  the  want  is 
no  longer  supplied  by  the  inspired  bai'd.  His  place  is  occupied 
by  an  inferior  race  of  rhymesters,  and  thus  we  travel  through  the 
names  of  Elderton,  Peele,  Churchyard,  Johnson,  Munday,  Delo- 
ney.  Price,  Parker,  Lookes,  Surges,  Bowne,  Lanfiere,  Tipping, 
Houghton,  &c.  &c.,  until  we  arrive  at  the  anonymous  band  of 
poets  attached  to  the  service  of  the  immortal  Catnach  of  Seven 
Dials. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  history  of  Ballad  Poetry : 
such  an  inauiry  would  be  incompatible  with  the  space  allowable 
for  an  article  like  the  present.  But  we  would  make  one  remark, 
by  way  of  suggestion,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  find  leisure 
and  inclination  to  pursue  a  subject  on  which,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  Percy,  Ritson,  Scott,  and  others,  so  much  yet 
remains  to  be  said.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  species  of  composition  has  not  been  carried  back  suf- 
ficiently far.  It  is  true  that  Percy  has  not  overlooked  the  early 
Scandinavian  bards,  or  Scalds,  in  his  Essay ;  but  he  disposes  of 
them  in  a  few  lines,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  the  mmstrels, 
who,  it  must  be  admitted,  stand  in  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  contents  of  his  collection.  The  literature  of  Scandi- 
navia contains  much  that  is  available  for  the  illustration  of  the 
"  old  ballad,"  and  of  many  of  the  manners  and  customs,  allu- 
sions and  expressions  it  presents  to  us ;  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  ancient  Scalds  were  the  historians  as  well  as  the 
poets  of  the  north. 

The  facilities  for  prosecuting  inquiries  like  the  present  have 
hitherto  not  been  great.  It  is  only  by  examining  ballads  of  all 
periods,  that  the  subject  can  be  properly  understood ;  and  while 
such  collections  remain  in  the  hands  of  private andividuals,  access 
to  them  mast  be  limited,  however  liberal  maybe  their  possessors. 
Until  the  month  of  March  1845,  there  was  no  national  collection 
of  very  great  extent.  Of  the  others,  private  and  quasi  private, 
the  ^'  Pepysian"  deposited  in  the  library  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  is  certainly  not  of  that  easy  access  to  tempt  inspec- 
tion from  others  than  those  who  have  some  very  special  object  in 
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view,  atid  ^bo  haree  both  spare  time  and  money  at  their  disposal. 
The  Heber  collection  was  dispersed  in  18.S5,  and  theHoxbnrgho 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Bright  from  the  year  1813. 
Happily,  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Ballad-searcher  i» 
removed,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  secured  for 
his  use  the  last-named  collection,  which  Scott,  after  mentioning 
that  made  by  Pepys,  calls  "  the  still  more  valuable  deposit  in 
three  volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late  John  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
took  so  much  pleasure,  that'  he  was  often  found  enlarging  it  with 
fresh  acquisitions,  which  he  pasted  in  and  registered  with  his  own 
hands."* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  this  col- 
lection ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  general  statements, 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  short  history  of  it  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe, which  were  dispersed  by  Auction  in  1813.  The  collec- 
tion was'originally  formed  by  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford. 
On  the  sale  of  the  Harleian  library,  it  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  James  West,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  when 
his  books  were  sold  in  1773,  Major  Thomas  Pearson  acquired  it 
for,  we  are  told,  the  sum  of  £20.  While  in  this  gentleman's 
possession  the  collection  "  received  very  great  additions,  and  was 
bound  in  two  large  volumes,  with  printed  title  pages,  indexes," 
&c.  In  the  year  1788,  Major  Pearson's  library  was  sold,  and  the 
two  volumes  were  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  for  the 
sum  of  £36,  4s.t  The  title-page  referred  to  above  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  written  on  various  subjects, 
and  printed  between  the  years  1560  and  1700,  chiefly  collected 
by  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  West's  library  in  the  year  1773.  Increased  by  several  addi- 
tions.    In  two  voliimes. 

"  These  venerable  ancient  song  inditers 
Soar  d  many  a  pitch  above  our  modern  writers : 
Our  numbers  may  be  more  refined  than  those ; 
But  what  we've  gain'd  in  verse,  we've  lost  in  prose. 
Their  words  no  shuffling  double  meaning  knew ; 
Their  speech  was  homely,  but  their  hearts  were  true. 

Rowe** 
"  London : 
"  Arranged  and  bound  in  the  year  1774." 

We  are  further  informed  that  Major  Pearson  was  assisted  in 


*  Minstrelsy,  i.  p.  38,   . 

+  We  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  coincidences,  that  on  the  sales  of 
the  libraries  of  West  and  Pearson,  this  collection  was,  in  each,  in  the  eleventh  day's 
sale,  which  took  place  on  a  Friday,*  in  the  month  of  April. 
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his  efforts  to  add  to  the  collection  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  Seed, 
and  that  the  Duke,  knowing  well  the  zeal  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, did  not  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  add  mucn  to  it. 
In  this  ^^  labour  of  love,"  however,  he  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
expectation,  for  not  only  was  he  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  leaves 
left  in  the  two  volumes  for  forther  acquisitions  (amongst  which 
additions  is  the  remarkable  piece  entitled  ^^  Ane  declaration  of  the 
Lordis'  just  quarrel,"  printed  by  Lekpruik  in  1567,)  but  he  added 
a  third  volume  more  bulky  than  eitner  of  the  two  former,  and 
comprising  seven  more  Scotch  ballads  of  the  date  of  1570,  of  ex- 
traordinary rarity  and  curiosity.  Between  the  acquisition  of  this 
collection  by  the  Duke  and  its  subsequent  sale  with  the  rest  of 
his  Ubrary  in  1813,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
estimation  in  which  old  English  literature  was  held,  and  we  must 
confess  our  opinion  that  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  real  value 
of  such  memorials  was  shewn  by  the  price  given  for  the  three  vo- 
lumes at  the  sale  of  the  Duke's  effects,  viz.  J^77,  15s.  The  pur- 
chaser, Mr.  Harding,  transferred  his  prize  to  Mr.  Bright.  The 
secrecy  with  which  this  gentleman  conducted  his  book  purchases 
has  not  suffered  the  amount  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Harding  to 
transpire,  but  report  states  it  to  have  been  about  £700. 

It  IS  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  these 
extraordinary  volumes.  They  consist  of  about  1335  broadside 
ballads  and  songs,  a  great  number  of  which  are  in  two  parts, 
printed  between  the  year  1567  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. About  two-thirds  are  in  black  letter.  We  fear  that  the 
date  given  in  the  title-page  as  that  of  the  earliest,  (1560,)  like 
many  other  statements  in  title-pages,  is  not  strictly  correct.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  state,  in  limine^  that  the  date  of  com- 
position of  many  of  the  pieces  is  much  anterior  to  that  of  the 
printing — and  also  to  observe  that  the  reader  must  not  expect 
us  to  give  Ulustrations  in  support  of  all  that  we  have  said  respect- 
ing the  ancient  ballad.  He  will  find  them  much  more  readily  in 
the  collections  of  Percy  and  Scott,  and  in  that  most  remarkable 
Swedish  poem,  Frithiof  s  Saga,  by  Esaias  Tegner,  Bishop  of 
Wexio.  For  the  convenience  of  extract,  we  shall  divide  the  col- 
lection into  ten  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Historical  :  comprehending  those  of  a  romantic  and  nar- 
rative character. 

2.  -Political,  National  and  Protestant. 

3.  Love  and  Courtship. 

4.  Marriage  and  Amorous. 

5.  Sea  Songs. 

6.  Moral,  Descriptive  and  Religious. 

7.  Drinking,  Humorous  and  Satirical, 

8.  Tragical  and  Supernatural. 
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9.  Those  relating  to  Manners  and  Customs,  Occupations^ 
Sfobts,  &c. 

10.  Robin  Hood  Ballads. 

The  first  class,  or  historical,  consists  of  about  160  pieces, 
amongst  which  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  relat- 
ing to  Scotland.  They  are  fiill  of  the  stern  energy  of  the  times 
to  which  they  refer.  The  earUest  relates  to  the  quarrel  between 
Maiy  and  her  nobility,  and  is  entitled  ^^  Ane  declaration  of  the 
lordis'  just  quarrel :"  it  is  in  black  letter,  and  was  printed  by 
Lekpruik  at  Edinburgh  in  1567.  This  year  was  one  of  intense 
excitement  for  Scotland.  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
her  subjects — dethroned — and  her  life  threatened.  But  she  was 
not  without  powerful  fi*iends ;  the  party  by  whom  the  young 
king  was  supported  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  feel  permanent 
security,  and  amongst  the  various  means  adopted  to  keep  alive  the 
popular  indignation  against  their  unfortunate  queen,  the  ballad 
was  not  forgotten.  Tnib  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ^^  Decla- 
ration" : — 

<<  Not  lang  ago,  as  I  allone  did  walk, 

Intill  ane  place  was  plesand  to  behauld, 
Twa  leimit  men  in  privie  I  hard  talk, 

And  eich  of  thame  his  taill  in  ordoure  tauld. 

«  «  « 

Erideilus  sayis  it  dois  merwell  me 

Quhat  causit  hes  the  Lordis  of  Scotland 
Tak  on  ane  enterpryse  of  sic  folie 

Againe  the  Quene  and  aganis  hir  husband. 

*  «  * 

To  quhome  Philandrius  did  answer  mak — 

*  *  ♦ 

Behalding  than  the  actis  execrabill 

That  in  this  countrie  hes  committit  bene, 
The  schame  the  lack,  the  bruit  abhouminabill, 

That  saikles  men  with  sorow  did  sustene. 
Ane  privat  hart  it  mycht  prik  up  with  tene. 

To  seik  redres  and  mend  that  cairftdl  caice, 
Far  mair  the  nobillis  of  the  Boyall  raice. 

To  se  the  king  fyrst  lychtlit  schamefully. 

And  not  chereist  in  chalmer  nor  in  haJl, 
Syne  murdreist  downe  causeles  and  crewelly : 

Off  that  tresoun  na  tryall  taine  at  all. 
Thay  quhome  the  bruit  did  trewlie  traytouris  call, 

Greitest  in  Court,  and  chereist  all  thair  best ; 

Quhat  Lordis  hart  culd  luik  on  this  and  lest. 

*  *  « 

Besyde  all  this  thair  durst  na  vertuous  wycht 
In  presence  of  that  proude  tyran  appeir : 
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Bludy  boucheouris  and  throtcutters  on  nycht, 

War  only  hard,  and  only  had  the  steir. 
The  Nobill  men  durst  not  the  Court  cum  neir ; 

The  royall  hous,  refuge  to  honest  men, 

Was  maid  ane  bordell  and  ane  theifis  den. 
*  ♦  * 

Than  to  conclude,  thir  Nobillis  dois  hot  rycht 
Gif  thay  the  Quene  keip  still  in  sicker  gaird, 

Untill  that  coward  Kingslayar  on  nycht 
For  his  demeritis  get  ane  just  rewaird. 

Than  lat  thame  all  concur,  baith  Lord  and  Laird, 
Thair  Realme  and  Quene  with  guid  consail  to  guyde, 

Settand  all  private  profit  far  a  sydc." 

The  next  in  date,  printed  in  1570,  also  by  Lekpruik,  refer  to 
the  murder  of  the  Regent  Murray,  in  the  town  of  LinHthgow, 
by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
cruel  injury  inflicted  on  his  wife.  The  particulars  of  both  trage- 
dies are  doubtless  well  known  to  the  greater  number  of  our 
readers.  Bothwellhaugh  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Langside,  and  condemned  to  die.  Murray,  however,  spared 
his  life,  contenting  himself  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  and 
granted  Woodhouselee,  on  the  river  Esk,  a  part  of  the  property, 
to  Bellenden,  the  Justice-Clerk.  This  brutal  man  took  violent 
possession  of  the  house,  and  turned  its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly- 
cold  night,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mad.*  If  ever 
revenge  could  be  held  to  be  justifiable,  it  would  be  under  the 
excitement  of  such  a  provocation.  We  cannot  stop  to  inquire 
why  Murray  should  have  been  selected  as  the  victim  rather  than 
Bellenden.  Mr.  Tytler  says  (vol.  vii.,  p.  267)  : — "  The  populace 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the  late  Regent  had  been  much  beloved, 
were  highly  excited  by  the  display,  in  the  open  street,  of  a  black 
banner,  on  which  he  was  painted  lying  dead  in  his  bed,  with  his 
wound  open  ;  beside  him,  the  late  king  under  a  tree,  as  he  was 
found  in  the  garden  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  and  at  his  feet  the 
little  prince  kneeling,  and  imploring  God  to  avenge  his  cause: 
Many  poems  and  ballads,  describing  Murray's  assassination,  and 
exhorting  to  revenge,  were  scattered  amongst  the  people,  and 
the  exasperation  of  the  two  parties  became  daily  more  incurable." 
Mr.  Tytler's  note  upon  this  is — "  State  Paper  Office — printed 
broadsides,  in  black  letter,  by  Lekpruik."  We  presume  that  the 
"  broadsides"  here  mentioned  are  similar  compositions  to  those 
now  under  description,  although  the  State  Paper  Office  is  not  the 


*  TvTLBB,  Hwt,  of  Scotland,  vii.,  p.  251. 
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depository  in  which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  them.  The 
pieces  referring  to  the  Regent's  death,  contained  in  the  Roxburghe 
Collection,  are — "  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Admoni- 
tioun  to  the  Lordis,"  "  Maddeis  Lamentation,"  "  Maddcis  Pro- 
clamation," "  The  Poysonit  Shot,"  "  The  Regentis  Tragedie," 
and  "  The  Kingis  Complaint."  They  were  most  probably  written 
in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  convention  of  the  whole  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  (appointed  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  March 
1569-70,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  offers  of  Elizabeth), 
and  with  the  object  of  exciting  the  populace,  and  intimidating 
Mary's  party.  Our  first  extract  is  fi:om  "  The  Admonitioun  to 
the  Lordis." 

"  For  lois  thow  Lythquo  may  miserably  lament 
Thy  fait  Infortunat  and  duilfull  destanie ; 
That  precious  peirle  James  our  Regent 
In  the  was  slane,  dissavit  duilfuUie. 
O  cursit  hour,  O  deid  of  fellonie ! 
O  waryit  hand,  O  wappin  violent ! 
That  spairit  not  his  greit  Nobilitie, 
Sa  undeservit  suddandly  to  be  schent. 

In  wickit  hour  he  saift  the  from  the  gallons, 
Or  schew  his  grace  to  sic  ane  graceles  grume. 
Had  thow  bene  hangit,  Tratour,  and  thy  fallowis, 
This  commoun  weill  had  borne  the  laurell  blume. 
Better  justice  was  not  from  hence  to  Rome  ; 
Mair  quyet  peace  befoir  never  King  heir  held. 
Allace  that  sic  ane  Tratour  suld  consume 
His  dayis  befoir  our  King  had  bene  of  eild. 

Dowglas  and  Hume  addres  zow  now  anone, 
His  tressonabill  dolent  deith  for  to  Revenge, 
With  Atholl,  Erskyn,  and  Stewartis,  everie  one, 
Grame  andLyndsay,  remember  on  this  change, 
Schaw  now  he  lufit  the  manly  Laird  of  Grange. 
Glenkarne  and  Sempil  convene  with  ane  accord, 
Throwout  this  realme,  like  ratches  se  ze  range. 
And  seik  thair  blude  that  hes  his  body  borde. ' 

The  "  Poysonit  Shot"  is  a  superior  production  to  the  others. 
Some  of  the  verses  are  worthy  Knox  himself. 

"  Gif  wicked  vice  first  sen  the  warld  began, 
Had  age  be  age  but  punishment  increst. 
In  eirth  lang  syne  yair  had  bene  nothing  than 
Saif  only  vice  and  malice  manifest. 
Bot  to  thrr  dayis  sic  meanis  God  ay  drest, 
Aganis  vice  that  vertew  ay  hes  strevin, 
Thocht  ather  uther  be  tyme  hes  oit  opprest, 
Last  justice  judge  beire  ay  the  ballance  evin. 
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Quhat  vice  rais  up  revolve  into  zour  minds ; 

Quhat  sin,  qahat  shame  in  hir  last  dajis  did  reil, 

That  prudent  Prince  gif  yat  he  tuik  sum  pynis 

That  mjs  to  mend,  I  hope  ze  haif  ane  feiU, 

Gif  ocht  he  socht  except  ane  commoun  weOl, 

The  gloir  of  Grod  and  Kingis  obedience, 

And  in  that  cause  maid  Justice  ay  his  sheild ; 

I  seek  na  judge  hot  zour  awin  conscience. 
«  «  ♦ 

For  mortall  malice  and  curst  covetice, 

With  wickit  Invy  commovit  aU  in  ire ; 

And  prjdefull  arrogance,  the  mother  of  all  vice, 

Aganis  that  prince  did  cruelly  conspire. 

His  fais  hartis  inflamit  all  in  fyre. 

His  blude  to  seik  invyfull  of  his  gloir : 

Saikles  to  shuit  him  ane  harlet  feit  for  hyre, 

Hangman  to  Hary  that  tratouris  wes  befoir. 

O  bludy  bouchour  bastard  of  Balial's  blude, 
Quha  to  this  realme  had  nother  lufe  nor  zeill, 
O  tressonable  tratour  be  tresso  yat  thocht  gude, 
Murdreis  the  Prince,  preserver  of  this  weill. 
O  sorrowfull  shot,  thy  poysoun  did  doun  steill. 
Not  only  him  quhom  wofully  thow  woundit ; 
Bot  pure  and  riche  thy  vennoume  hes  gart  feill. 

Of  his  deir  deith  the  stoundis  him  confoundit. 

«  «  « 

In  place  of  peace  now  murther  weir  uprasis. 
In  place  of  luve  invy  amangis  us  springis. 
In  place  of  faith  his  freind  falset  betrasis, 
In  place  of  rest  rebellioun  with  us  ringis ; 
In  place  of  ane  we  have  so  mony  kingis. 
The  Crownit  King  gettis  na  obedience. 
Sum  France  for  aide  and  sum  Inglandinbringis, 
The  ane  for  wrak,  the  tother  for  defence." 

We  give  one  verse  from  "  Maddeis  Proclamation/^  which 
appears  to  point  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  written. 

^<  Thairfoir  my  Lords,  as  best  accords. 
Sen  ze  ar  hapnit  bidder. 
This  I  will  say,  tuix  sport  and  play. 
My  wordis  weill  considder. 
And  poder  yame  for  sKour  awin  schame. 
To  mark  thame  be  not  lidder : 
Lat  na  man's  feid,  throw  feirfull  dreid, 
Zour  hartis  mak  to  swidder." 

The  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton  is  celebrated  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  ablest  sea  officer  of  James  lY.y  and  in  Eng- 
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lish  ballads  as  belonging  to  a  most  redoubtable  pirate.  Acting 
under  letters  of  marque,  panted  against  the  Portuguese,  it 
was  asserted  that  he  abused  his  license,  and  made  free  with  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  English  merchants.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  sailed  against  him, 
and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  succeeded  in  capturing  his 
two  ships.  Barton  himself  perished  in  the  action.  Tnis  event  is 
said  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  war  between  Henry  and 
James^  which  terminated  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  It 
is  certain  that  it  formed  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  letter 
of  remonstrance  addressed  by  James  to  Heniy,  while  the  latter 
was  enga^d  with  his  troops  before  Terouen.  The  ballad  founded 
upon  the  battle  between  Barton  and  the  Howards  has  been  re- 
printed by  several  collectors :  we  give  the  first  verse,  however,  as 
Percy's  version  fthat  best  known)  bears  evident  marks  of  being 
an  "  improved  coition." 

^*  When  Flora  with  her  fragrant  flowers 

bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gay, 
And  Neptune  with  his  dainty  showers 

came  to  present  the  month  of  May  ; 
King  Henry  would  a  hunting  ride, 

over  the  river  of  Thames  past  he, 
Unto  a  mountain  top  also 

did  walk  some  pleasure  for  to  see, 
Where  forty  merchants  he  espyed 

with  fifty  sail  come  towards  him, 
Who  then  no  sooner  were  arriv'd 

but  on  their  knees  did  thus  complain : 
*  An't  please  your  Grace  we  cannot  salL 

to  France,  no  voyage  to  be  sure, 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail, 

and  robs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.'" 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  preceding  is  the  "  plea- 
sant ballad,  showing  how  two  valiant  knights.  Sir  J.  Armstrong 
and  Sir  M.  Musgrave,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Lady  Dacres. 

*  »  • 

"  The  Lady  Dacres  took  her  way 
Unto  the  church  that  pleasant  day, 
And  her  fair  daughter  fresh  and  gay, 
A  bright  and  bonny  lass. 

Sir  M.  Musgrave  in  like  sort 

To  church  repaired  then, 
And  so  did  Sir  John  Armstrong,  too, 
With  all  his  merry  men. 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI.  c 
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Two  greater  friends  there  could  not  be, 
Nor  braver  knights  for  chivahr j, 
Both  batchelors  of  high  degree 
Fit  for  a  bonny  lass.'' 

The  two  friends  fall  desperatehr  in  love  with  the  ^^  bright  and 
bonnj  lass,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  quarrel  in  most  jealous 
sort.  In  order,  to  put  an  end  to  the  feuol  the  lady  declares  her 
preference  for  Sir  J.  Armstrong.  ^ 

''  And  Armstrong  married  was  next  daj 
With  Isabel,  his  lady  gay. 

But  Musgrave  on  the  wedding  day. 

Like  to  a  Scotchman  dight, 
In  secret  sort  allured  out 

The  bridegroom  for  to  fight. 
And  he  that  will  not  outbraved  b^ 
Unto  his  ebalenge  did  agree, 
Where  he  was  slain  most  suddenly 

For  his  fair,  bonny  lass. 

The  news  hereof  was  quickly  brought 

Unto  the  lovely  bride,. 
And  many  of  young  Armstrong's  kin 

Did  after  Musgrave  ride ; 
They  hew^d  him  when  they  had  him  got^ 
As  small  as  flesh  into  the  pot ; 
Lo  thus  befel  a  heavy  lot 

About  this  bonny  lass. 

*  «  « 

An  hundred  men  that  hapless  day 
Did  lose  their  lives  in  that  same  fray  ; 
And  'twixt  those  names,  as  many  say. 
Is  deadly  hate  stiU  biding.'' 

The  execution  of  Lord  Sanquhar  for  having  assassinated  a 
fencing-master,  who,  by  an  unlucky  thrust,  had  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes,  is  well  known.  The  firmness  with  which  James  resisted 
all  applications  for  his  pardon  is  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
prevalence  of  duelling  at  that  period,  but  particularly  to  the 
melancholy  event  celebrated  in  the  "Lamentable  ballad  of  a 
combate  lately  fought  near  London  between  Sir  James  Steward 
and  Sir  George  Wharton,  knights,  who  were  both  slain." 

"  It  grieves  my  heart  to  tell  the  woe 
That  did  near  London  late  befal 
On  Martlemas  eve,  O  woe  is  me, 
I  grieve  the  chance,  and  ever  shall. 

Of  two  right  gallant  gentlemen. 

Who  very  rashly  fell  at  words. 
But  to  their  quarrel  could  not  fall. 

Till  they  fell  both  by  their  keen  swords. 
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The  one  Sir  George  Wharton  call'd, 
The  good  Lord  Wharton's  son  and  heir, 

The  other,  Sir  James,  a  Scottish  knight, 
A  man  that  a  valient  heart  did  bear. 

Near  to  the  court  these  gallants  stout 

Fell  out  6A  they  a  gaming  were ; 

•  *  • 

*  Well  meet  near  Waltham,'  said  Sir  George, 

^  To-morrow,  that  shall  be  the  day. 
We'll  either  take  a  single  man, 

And  try  who  bears  the  bell  away.'" 

• 

They  met  accordingly,  and  both  fell.  The  place  of  meeting, 
however,  was  not  Wdtnam,  but  Cancmbury  Fields,  near  Isling- 
ton. The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  combatants  were  both  inter- 
red in  one  grave  at  Islington,  by  order  of  King  James.* 

Poor  Queen  Elinor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  appears 
from  some  unaccountable  circumstance  to  have  been  no  great 
favourite  with  the  ballad  writers  of  the  age  of  the  Roundheads. 
Miss  Strickland  insists  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  minstrels  as  to  the  person,  and  that  they  had  confounded 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  who  had  squab- 
bled with  the  city  of  London  about^Queenhithe,  with  Elinor,  the 
wife  of  Edward  L,  whose  name  was  connected  with  Charing 
Cross.  We  are  inclined  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  "  mistake"  was  not  confined  to  the  person.  However, 
as  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  historical  ballads  are  not  ob- 
liged to  have  more  of  history  in  them  than  historical  novels, 
we  shall  proceed  to  put  our  readers  in  a  situation  to  judge  for 
themselves  by  a  short  extract  from  one  of  these  most  veracious 
histories — "  The  lamentable  fall  of  Queene  Elnor,  who,  for  her 
pride  and  wickednesse,  by  God's  judgment,  simke  into  the  grounde 
at  Charing  Crosse,  and  rose  up  at  Queen  hive." 

^^  When  Edward  was  in  England  king, 

The  first  of  all  that  name, 
Proud  Elnor  he  made  his  queene, 

A  stately  Spanish  dame, 
Whose  widked  life  and  sinfiiU  pride 

Through  England  did  excel : 
To  dainty  dames  and  gallant  maides. 

This  queene  was  known  full  well. 


♦  The  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Mazy»  Islington,  is  as  follows :— «  Sr. 
George  Wharton,  sonne  of  Ld.  Wharton,  was  buried  the  10th  of  November  1609. 
James  Steward,  Esq.,  godsonne  to  King  James,  was  buried  the  lOih  of  November 
1609."—- Nslbon'b  HiU.  of  Islington,  p.  857. 
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She  was  the  first  that  did  invent 

In  coaches  brave  to  ride ; 
She  was  the  first  that  brought  this  land 

The  deadly  sinne  of  pride  : 
No  English  taylor  here  could  serve 

To  make  her  rich  attyre, 
But  sent  for  taylors  into  Spaine, 

To  feed  her  vaine  desire '■ 

Having  thus  quitted  the  region  of  historic  truth,  and  entered 
that  of  man's  invention,  we  cannot  do  better  than  close  our  speci- 
mens of  this  first  class  by  "  a  pretty  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and 
the  false  steward."  Who  this  Lord  of  Lorn  was,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  thereunto— 
but  we  venture  to  hope  that,  in  this  age  of  historic  as  well  as  scien- 
tific discovery,  some  ingenious  reader  of  the  North  British  Re- 
view may  succeed  in  finding  out  which  Lord  it  was  that  married 
"  the  Duke's  daughter/' 

"  It  was  a  worthy  Lord  of  Lorn, 
He  was  a  Lord  of  high  degree ; 
He  sent  his  son  unto  the  school, 

To  learn  some  civility : 
He  learned  more  in  one  day 

Than  other  children  did  in  three." 

The  child,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  decidedly  clever, 
and  his  father  determined  to  send  him  to  France  ^'  to  learn 
the  speeches  of  each  land." 

"  Who  shall  go  with  him  ?  said  the  lady, 

Husband,  we  have  none  but  he  ; 
Madam,  he  said,  my  head  steward, 

He  hath  been  true  to  me. 
She  called  the  steward  to  an  account, 

A  thousand  poimd  she  gave  him  annon ; 
Says,  good  sir  steward,  be  good  to  my  child, 

While  he  is  far  firom  home." 

When  they  had  been  about  three  weeks  in  France,  the  false 
steward  determined  to  destroy  the  child,  and  keep  the  thousand 
pounds  for  himself.  The  child,  however,  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  steward  ultimately  consented  to  spare  his  life, 
but — 

"  He  put  him  on  an  old  kelter  coat, 

And  hose  of  the  same  above  the  knee ; 
He  bid  him  go  to  the  shepherd's  house, 

And  keep  sheep  on  a  love  lovely  [sic]. 
The  child  said,  what  shall  be  my  name  ? 
Good  steward  tell  to  me  : 
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Thy  name  shall  be  poor  dost  thou  wear  [nc] 
That  thy  name  shall  be." 

The  child  did  as  he  was  ordered. 

^^  But  when  the  shepherd  saw  the  child, 
|Ie  was  so  pleasant  in  the  eye  : 

I  have  no  chUd,  I'll  make  thee  my  heir, 
Thou  shalt  have  my  goods  perdye." 

In  the  meantime^  the  steward  purchased  three  suits  of  apDarel, 
and  went  a  wooing  to  the  Duke  s  daughter^  calling  himself  the 
Lord  of  Lorn.  IDs  courtship  prospered  until  the  young  lady 
would  see  the  red  buck  run,  when  she  meets  with  the  young  shep- 
herd boy,  whom  she  takes  with  her  to  be  her  chamberlain. 

"  When  the  Duke  lookt  upon  the  child, 

He  seemed  so  pleasant  in  the  eye  : 
Child,  because  thou  lovest  horses  so  well, 

My  groom  of  stable  thou  shalt  be. 
The  child  ply'd  the  horses  well, 

A  twelvemonth  to  an  end ; 
He  was  so  courteous  and  so  true. 

Every  man  became  his  Mend. 
He  led  a  fair  gelding  to  the  water, 

Where  he  might  drink  verily ; 
The  gelding  up  with  his  heel. 

And  hit  the  child  above  the  eye. 
Wo  wprth  thee,  horse,  then  said  the  child. 

That  ever  mare  foled  thee  ;. 
Thou  little  knowest  what  thou  hast  done, 

Thou  hast  stricken  a  lord  of  high  degree." 

The  Duke's  daughter  overhears  these  words,  and  urges  the 
youth  to  explain  them,  but  he  excuses  himself, 

^<  I  have  made  an  oath,  lady,  he  said, 

I  dare  not  tell  my  tale  again  : 
Tell  the  horse  thy  tale,  thou  bonny  child. 

And  so  thy  oath  shall  saved  be : 
But  when  he  told  the  horse  his  tale. 

The  lady  wept  most  tenderly." 

The  lady  wrote  forthwith  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 

"  The  old  Lord  called  up  his  merry  men. 

And  all  that  he  gave  cloth  and  fee,. 

With  seven  lords  by  his  side. 

And  int6  France  rides  he. 
*  *  *  ♦ 

What  folks  be  yonder,  said  the  steward. 
That  makes  the  porter  courtesie? 
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Thou  art  a  Mse  thief,  quoth  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 

No  longer  will  I  bear  with  thee. 
By  the  law  of  France  thou  shalt  be  judg'd, 

Whether  it  be  to  live  or  dye ; 
A  quest  of  Lords  there  chosen  was. 

To  bench  they  came  hastily. 
But  when  the  quest  was  ended. 

The  false  steward  must  die  : 
First  they  did  him  half  hang, 

And  then  they  took  him  down  anon,  ^ 

And  then  put  him  in  boyling  lead. 

And  then  was  sodden  breast  and  bone." 

After  the  execution  of  the  steward,  the  young  Lord,  as  a  very 
natural  and  pleasant  conclusion  of  aJl  his  troubles,  received  the 
band  of  the  Duke'^s  daughter. 

*'  The  King  of  France  brought  with  him  then 

A  hundred  tun  of  good  red  wine, 
Five  set  of  musitians  were  to  be  seen, 

That  never  rested  night  nor  day ; 
Also  Italians  there  did  sing, 

Full  pleasantly,  with  great  joy.'' 

The  copy  of  this  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe  collection  was  printed 
about  the  year  1670,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  the  corruption 
resulting  from  frequent  transcription  and  repetition.  Mr.  ColUer 
(Catalo^e  of  the  books  in  Bridgewater  House,  p.  287)  supposes  it 
to  have  oeen  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  quotes,  as 
his  authority,  four  lines  from  a  satire  entitled  ^^  Skialetheia." 

"Tet  like  th'  olde  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lome, 
Whose  last  line  in  king  Harrie's  dayes  was  borne, 
It  still  retains  the  title  of,  as  new 
And  proper  fashion,  as  you  ever  knew," 

We  would  fain  continue  our  historical  inquiries,  but  politics, 
love,  murder,  and  moralities,  cum  muUia  aliis^  are  waiting  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  Therefore,  "  Bloody  news  from  Germany," — 
"  A  lanthome  for  landlords," — "  The  rarest  ballad  that  ever  was 
seen,  of  the  blind  beggar^s  daughter  of  Bednal  Green," — "  The 
constancy  of  Susanna," — "  Lord  Willoughby," — "  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth," — "  The  King  and 
Northern  Man," — "  James  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Eng- 
land's darling,  or  Great  Britain's  joy," — "  The  Norfolk  gentle- 
man his  last  will  and  testament,"  tetter  known  as  the  Children 
in  the  Wood — and  all  the  rest  of  the  160  historical  and  pseudo- 
historical  ballads,  must  rest  contented  with  the  notice  tnat  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Percy,  Ritson,  Scott,  Evans, 
Dalzell,  &c«  <&c. 
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2.  The  press  of  Lekpruik  of  Edinburgh  fhrnished  the  collec- 
tion with  its  earliest  specimens  of  the  historical  ballad.  From  the 
same  ojfficina  we  head  the  second  class  (or  political^  national  aud 
Protestant  ballads)  with  ^^  The  cruikit  leidis  the  blinde."  This  is 
a  violent  invective  against  some  person  of  great  influence  in 
the  party  of  Mary  o£  Scotland,  and  its  date  (1570)  refers  it  to 
the  troubled  period  of  Scottish  history  mentioned  above.  The 
Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  person  aimed.at.  By  the  Kegent  Murray  he  had 
Deen  sent  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th  of  April  1569, 
for  refosin^  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  young  king 
James,  and  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  murder 
of  the  !Regent  in  the  January  following.  The  death  of  Murray 
revived  the  hopes  and  influence  of  the  queen's  party,  which  had 
been  much  depressed  by  his  vigorous  measures,  and  the  Hamil- 
tons  resolved  mimediately  to  Uberate  the  Duke  and  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  had  won.  We  regret  that  our  extracts  from  this 
vigorous  old  composition  must  be  short. 

"  This  warld  it  waggis  I  wat  not  how, 
And  na  man  may  ane  uther  trow : 
And  everie  man  dois  pluke  and  pow, 

And  that  the  pure  may  finde, 
Our  Court  it  is  decayit  now, 
The  cruikit  leidis  the  blinde. 
»  *  # 

Albeit  he  haif  the  fever  quartane, 

He  suld  be  made  knycht  of  the  Gartane : 

He  rewlis  Edinburgh  and  Dunbartane, 

As  Maddie  dois  me  tell : 
Gif  he  war  Pape,  I  am  richt  certane, 

He  wald  reule  hevin  and  hell. 

Gif  he  gar  Athoil  do  sic  schame, 
As  to  consent  to  bring  hir  hame ; 
And  gif  the  gyding  to  Madame : 

They  will  put  downe  the  King, 
The  Crowne  will  alter  fra  that  name, 

Than  Murderars  may  sing." 

The  period  from  1640  to  the  restoration  was  prolific  in  satirical 
productions  of  every  description,  among  which  tne  ballad  occupied 
a  prominent  place — and  naturally  so — ^for  the  people  formed  an 
important  feature  in  ^  the  doings  of  the  time.  But  there  is  this 
renuurkable  distinction  between  the  Scottish  and  the  English 
ballads  written  for  the  puri)oses  of  party,  that  the  former,  (we 
speak  of  those  written  in  the  time  of  Mary,)  appear  to  be  all  in 
support  of  the  new  order  of  things,  while  the  latter  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  royal  family.     We  take  a  few 
examples  at  random  : — 

"  A  merry  new  song,  wherein  you  may  view 
The  drinking  healths  of  a  jovial  crew, 
To  thappie  return  of  the  figure  of  two. 

IVe  been  a  traveller  long. 

And  seen  the  conditions  of  all, 
I  see  how  each  other  they  wrong, 

And  the  weakest  still  goes  to  the  wall. 

And  here  Fll  begin  to  relate 

The  crosse  condition  of  those 
That  hinder  our  happy  state, 

And  now  are  turned  our  foes. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  figure  of  two. 

To  the  rest  of  the  issue  renown'd : 
Weel  bid  all  our  sorrows  adiew 

When  the  figure  of  two  shall  be  crown'd." 

Again :  "  The  courtier^s  health,  or  the  merry  boys  of  the  times." 

"  We  boys  are  true  loyal. 

For  Charles  wel  venture  all. 
We  know  his  blood  is  royaU, 

Eds  name  shall  never  fall. 
But  those  that  seek  his  ruine 

May  chance  to  die  before  him ; 
While  we  that  sack  are  woeing, 

For  ever  will  adore  him. 
Fill  the  pottles  and  gallons, 

And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 
Wel  begin  with  a  tallen, 

A  brimmer  to  the  king." 

The  "  Tnmcoat  of  the  times,"  contains  a  most  excellent  de- 
scription of  this  species  of  vermin,  adapted  to  all  times,  although 
referring  in  this  instance  to  the  period  of  Charles  II. 

"  I  am  a  turncoat  knave. 
Although  I  do  bear  it  brave. 
And  do  not  show  all  I  have. 
I  can  with  tongue  and  pen 
Court  every  sort  of  men. 
And  kill  'em  as  fast  agen. 
With  zealots  I  can  pray, 
With  cavaliers  I  can  play ; 
With  shopkeepers  I 
Can  cog  and  he, 
And  cozen  as  fast  as  they. 
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Wlien  independency 

Had  superiority, 

I  was  of  the  same  degree. 

When  keepers  did  command, 

I  then  had  a  holy  hand 

In  deans'  and  in  chapters'  land. 

But  when  I  begun  to  spy 

Protectorship  drew  nigh, 

And  keepers  were 

Thrown  o'er  the  bar, 

Old  Oliver  then  cry'd  L 

When  sectarists  got  the  day, 

I  used  my  yea  and  nay 

To  flatter  and  then  betray. 

In  Parliament  I  gat, 

And  there  a  member  sat, 

To  tumble  down  Church  and  State  ; 

For  I  was  a  trusty  trout 

In  all  that  I  went  about ; 

And  there  we  did  vow 

To  sit  till  now, 

But  Oliver  tum'd  us  out." 

The  Protestant  ballads  refer  principally  to  the  reign  of  James 
n.  There  are,  however,  a  few  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as — "  A 
rare  example  of  a  vertuous  maid  in  Paris,  who  was,  by  her  own 
mother,  procured  to  be  put  in  prison,  thinking  thereby  to  compel 
her  to  Popery,  but  she  continued  to  the  end,  and  nnished  her 
life  in  the  fire."  This  ballad  is  of  the  date  of  about  1635.  The 
stoiy  of  Anne  Askew,  who  suffered  martyrdom  In  1546,  must  be 
well  knovni  to  all  our  readers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  courage  and  piety  she  manifested  throughout  her  career  of 
suffering,  should  jtorm  the  subject  of  one  of  the  many  religious 
songs  scattered  throughout  this  collection.  It  waa  printed  about 
the  year  1630,  and  contains  the  following  quaint  allusion  to  her 
persecutor,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

"  With  whole  intent  and  one  accord, 
Unto  a  Gardiner  that  I  did  know, 
I  desired  him,  for  the  love  of  the  Lord, 
True  seed  in  my  garden  for  to  sow. 

I  would  wish  all  creatures  and  faithful  friends 

For  to  keep  from  this  Gardener's  hands. 
For  he  will  bring  them  soon  unto  their  ends. 

With  cruel  torments  of  fierce  firebrands." 

3.  Love. — ^After  an  experience  of  many  years,  we  must  con- 
fess that  vre  never  found  the  soft,  alluring,  tormenting  passion 
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80  perplexing  and  oppressive  as  when  taming  over  the  420 
amorous  ditties  comprised  in  this  collection;  and  these,  be  it 
remembered,  are  not  all,  for  the  next  division  will  show  about 
130,  which  we  have  separated  in  our  description  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  explained.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  love  ballads  were  written  between  the 
years  1660  and  1685. 

To  bemn  at  the  beginning  with  love  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  shaU,  therefore,  begin  anywhere,  and  the  first  that  comes 
under  our  hands  is  the  original  black-letter  broadside  of  the 
ballad  entitled,  "  The  Slighted  Maid ;  or,  the  Pining  Lover,"  to 
the  tune  of  "  I  prithee,  love,  turn  to  me,'*  and  consisting  of 
twelve  verses.  Few  of  our  general  readers,  we  suspect,  (of  course 
we  do  not  allude  to  black-letter  savans,)  are  aware  that  the  famous 
song  called  ^^  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  which  was 
familiar  to  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  170  years  ago,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  second,  eleventh,  and  seventh  verses  of 
this  baJlad.  In  the  original,  the  slighted  maid  succeeds  in  moving 
her  hard-hearted  lover,  or, 

^<  His  fi*ozen  heart  it  did  melt" 

by  such  tempting  promises  as — 

^^  111  make  thee  pretty  sweet  posies, 
And  constant  I  ever  will  prove ; 
111  strew  thy  chamber  with  roses, 
And  all  to  delight  my  love." 

The  song  was  sung,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Davis,  in  the  character  of  Celania^  in  lyAvenant's  comedy  of 
The  Rivals ;  and  the  common  storv  is,  that  Charles  11.  was  so 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  she  sang  it,  that  he  imme- 
diately made  her  overtures,  which  were  not  rejected.  Pepys 
states,  in  his  Diary,  that  the  lady  was  publicly  acknowledged  as 
Charles's  mistress  in  1667.  By  a  transition  natural  only  in  love, 
we  pass  firom  royal  profligacy  to  rustic  courtship,  as  exemplified 
in  ^^The  faithM  &rmer;  or,  the  downright  wooing  betwixt 
Robin  and  Nancy." 

"  Give  me  thy  love,  or  else  an  answer ; 
Thou  art  she  whom  I  adore. 
Did  not  you  know  my  good  old  grandsir. 
He  has  left  me  all  his  store : 
Love,  I  do  protest  and  vow, 
I  have  got  a  cart  and  plow. 
Seven  pigs,  besides  a  sow ; 
Dearest,  can  you  love  me  nowT 
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He  loved  met 
Making  me  his  onlj  heir, 
Likewise  left  me  Boan  and  Dobbin, 
With  his  little  bob-tail  mare. 
When  my  grandsir  d/d  in  peace 
Here  he  left  me  ten  years'  lease, 
With  a  flock  of  ducks  and  geese, 
Which  does  daily  still  increase ; 
And  therefore  now,  before  you  go, 
If  thou  canst  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

Besides,  this  is  not  all  my  riches ; 
There's  his  good  old  coat  of  buff, 
Mounteer  cap,  and  buflskin  breeches, 
Besides  all  lids  household  stuff; 
Pot  and  pans,  with  piggans,  too. 
All  I  have  lie  give  to  you, 
Let  us  make  no  more  ado. 
For  I  han't  much  time  to  wooe ; 
And  therefore  now  before  I  go. 
If  thou  can'st  love  me^  tell  me  so." 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  will  no  donbt  bring  to  mind  the 
very  amnsmg  song  in  Johnson's  collection.  ^^  I  ha'e  laid  a  her- 
iiD£  m  sa  t. 

The  following  ballad  is  descriptive  of  unfortunate  love,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  maiden's  feverish  ravings  jnst  before 
she  dies.  It  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  merit  a  very  high 
place  among  similar  compositions  of  that  period.  We  give  tne 
first  two  verses. 

'^  Thb  Love-sick  Maid,  or  Cobdelia's  Lamektahon  itob  thb 

absence  of  heb  gsbhabd. 

"  Begone, 

Thou  fatal  fiery  feavor,  now  be  gone, 

let  love  alone ; 
Let  his  ethereal  flames  possess  my  breast, 
His  fires 
From  thy  consuming  heat  no  aid  requires, 

for  swift  desires 
Trani^rt  my  passion  to  a  throne  of  fest ; 
Where  I, 
Who  in  the  pride  of  health,  did 

Never  feel  such  warmth  to  move ; 
By  sickness  tam'd  am  so  inflam'd, 
I  know  no  joys  but  love. 
And  he 
That  trifled  many  tedious  hours 
Away,  my  love  to  try. 
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In  little  space  had  gam'd  the  grace 
To  have  more  power  than  I. 

Depart 

Thou  scorching  fury,  quick  from  me  depart^ 

think  not  my  heart 
To  thy  duU  flame  shall  be,  a  sacrifice. 
A  maid, 

Dread  Cupid,  now  is  on  thy  a^tar  laid, 

by  thee  betray'd, 
A  rich  oblation  to  restore  thine  eyes : 
But  yet 

My  fair  acknowledgment  will 

Prove  thou  hast  no  crafl 
To  bend  thy  bow  against  thy  foe 
That  aim'd  to  catch  the  shaft ; 
For  if 

That  at  my  breast  thy  arrows 

Thou  aU  at  once  let  flie, 
She  that  receives  a  thousand  sheaves 
Can  do  no  more  but  die." 

The  ballad  of  "  The  Spanish  lady's  love,"  written  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  commemorates  a 
romantic  adventure  which  befel  an  English  oflScer  in  the  army 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1596.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  taken,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  charge  of  a  lady  of  great 
wealth  and  beauty,  who  found  the  hours  of  captivity  so  sweet- 
ened by  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  under  her  misfortunes,  that  when  the  period  of  de- 
liverance came  she  would  gladly  have  changed  her  temporary 
bonds  into  a  bond  for  life.  The  generous-hearted  Englisnman, 
however,  had  a  wife  at  home  to  whom  he  returned,  and  the  love- 
sick Spaniard  retired  into  a  monastery.  There  have  been  seve- 
ral claimants  for  the  honour  of  being  the  hero  of  this  tale,  but  it 
is  claimed  in  very  positive  terms  for  Sir  John  Bolle,  of  Thorpe 
Hall,  near  Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  (See  Illingwortn's 
Topographical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Scampton,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  p.  52,  &c.)  It  is  stated  in  this  work,  that  on  Sir 
John's  return  the  Spanish  lady  sent  his  wife  a  profusion  of  jewels. 
But  let  the  ballad  tell  the  story. 

^'  Commend  me  to  that  gallant  lady, 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 
With  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold : 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 
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I  will  spend  mj  days  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  his  laws  defie, 
In  a  nunnery  I  ¥dll  shrowd  me, 

Far  from  any  company ; 
But  ere  my  prayer  have  ended,  be  sure  of  this. 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss. 

Thus,  farewell  most  gallant  captain ; 

Farewell  to  my  heart's  content ; 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 

Though  to  thee  my  mind  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  remain  with  thee. 
— '  The  like  fall  unto  thy  share,  most  fair  lady,*" 

The  work  above  quoted  adds  that  the  lady  also  ^^  sent  her  por- 
trait drawn  in  green,  a  beautiful  tapestry  bed,  wrought  in  gold 
with  her  own  hands,  and  several  casks  full  of  plate,  money,  and 
other  treasure :  That  some  articles  are  still  (1808)  in  possession 
of  the  family,  although  her  picture  was  unfortunately,  and  by 
accident,  sold  about  fifty  years  ago,"  (i.  e.  1758.)  This  ballad 
has  been  very  beautiftiUy  illustrated  by  Lady  Dalmeny;  and 
lithographed  copies  of  her  ladyship's  designs  were  published  in 
the  present  year.  Although  well  executed  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, we  have  reason  to  befieve  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  their 
originals. 

"  Pretty  comparisons  wittily  grounded, 
Which  by  scomftd  maidens  may  best  be  expounded." — 

If  this  ballad  be  not  strictly  a  love  ballad,  it  at  least  relates 
thereunto,  wherefore  we  assign  it  a  place  in  this  class ;  and  the 
arguments  it  contains  in  favour  of  love  and  matrimony  are  so 
extremely  cogent,  that  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  our  fair 
young  readers,  should  we  have  any  such,  the  benefit  of  them. 

'^  like  to  a  ring  without  a  finger. 
Or  like  a  bell  without  a  ringer, 
Or  like  a  horse  that's  never  ridden. 
Or  like  a  feast  and  no  guest  bidden, 
Or  Hke  a  well  without  a  bucket, 
Or  like  a  rose  and  no  one  plucke  it. 

Just  such  as  those, 

May  she  be  said, 
That  time  doth  lose. 

And  dyes  a  maid. 

The  ring  if  wome 

The  finger  decketh. 
The  bell  if  rung 

Good  musicke  maketh. 
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The  horse  doth  ease 

If  he  be  ridden, 
The  feast  doth  please 

If  guests  be  bidden. 
The  bucket  drawes 

The  water  for  thee, 
The  rose  when  pluckt 

Is  then  most  worthy. 
So  is  the  maiden 

In  mine  eyes, 
Who  loves  and  marryes 

Ere  she  dyes." 

"  The  New  Balow,"  (t.  ^ .,  Lullabv)  is  an  Anglicised  moderni- 
zation of  a  Scottish  sons  called  ^^  Lady  Anne  BomweU's  Lament.' 
Who  the  lady  was,  is  left  to  conjecture.  The  Roxburghe  version 
is  by  no  means  an  improvement  upcxi  the  ^^  Lament,"  as  given 
by  Percy ;  but  we  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of  one  verse  not  in  the 
originaL 

*'If  I  were  near  those  fatal  bounds 
Where  he  lay  groaning  in  his  wounds, 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  breath, 
Her  name,  that  wounds  more  deep  than  death. 
O,  then,  what  woman's  heart  so  strong 
Would  not  fiurget  the  greatest  wrong." 

Truly  there  is  no  human  love  like  the  love  of  woman !  As 
usual,  love  has  led  us  astray,  and  encroached  sadly  upcm  onr 
time  and  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  thi^  is  ola  and  excel- 
lent, «•  g.j  ^^  The  complaint  of  a  lover  fi»r  the  sake  of  his  mis- 
tress,*' being  the  song  of  Willow  WiUow,  introduced  by  ^mks- 
pere  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  ;*  ^  The  constancy  of  true  love,'' 
beinxr  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  the  "  Woody  queris- 
ters,^  in  which  ^  ^^ 

*< said  the  blackbird,  as  he  fled, 

I  lov*d  one,  but  she  is  dead ; 
And  ever  since  my  love  I  do  lack. 
And  this  the  cause  I  mourn  in  black ;" 

also  <<  Barbara  Allen's  cruelty,"  &c.  &c. 

4.  By  an  easy  transition,  (alas,  how  easy !)  we  pass  from  love 
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and  courtship  to  mamage,  et  seteroy  and  here  we  find  about  130 
different  compositions,  some  ^^  flat"  and  ^^  stale/'  and  most,  if  not 
all,  ^<  unprofitable."  They  belong  to  a  period  distinguished,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  by  nothing  great,  and  little  that 
was  good  ;  and  with  this  remark  we  beg  to  diamiss  them. 

5.  Sea  Songs. — Under  this  class  we  have  not  brought  sea- 
fights,  those  being  referred  to  the  historical  ballads.  The  fifteen 
we  have  observed  in  the  collection  are  of  a  comparatively  late 
period,  and  contain  nothing  to  tempt  a  comparison  witn  the 
productions  of  Dibdin,  with  one  exception  by  Martin  Parker — 
'^  Neptune's  raging  fiuy;  or,  the  gallant  seaman's  sufierings" — 

'*  You  gentlemen  of  England 
That  lives  at  home  at  ease,"  &c., 

a  fine  black-letter  broadside. 

6.  The  moral  and  descriptive  ballads  amount  to  about  170; 
and  here  we  place  those  which  paint  marriage  in  its  proper 
colours,  and  abo  religious  exhortations,  of  which  there  are  several 
veiy  excellent.  We  cannot  begin  better  than  by  the  "  Careiul 
wife's  good  counsel." 

^'  Kind  husband,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Some  other  ways  you  must  contrive, 
And  not  consume  and  waste  your  store ; 
It  will  be  hard  to  work  for  more : 
Therefore  be  ruled  by  me,  I  pray, 
Save  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

Behold,  we  see  the  painfull  bee 

Ijays  up,  by  his  industry, 

A  stock  to  serve  m  winter  cold, 

And  so  should  man  'gainst  he  grows  old. 

And  therefore,  kind  husband,  now  I  pray. 

Lay  up  against  a  rainy  day." 

Our  readers  have  had  a  specimen  of  '^  pr^ty  comparisons"  in 
love ;  they  will  not  object  to  an  application  of  ^^  comparisons"  to 
morality.    The  date  is  about  1630. 

"  A  DisoouBSE  OF  Man's  Life. 

*'  Comparing  him  to  things  that  quickly  passe, 
As  bubble,  shuttle,  blossome?  streame»  and  grasse, 

Man's  Ufe  is  like  the  grasse  that's  newly  spning, 
Or  like  unto  a  tale  that's  new  begun, 
Or  like  the  bird  which  wee  do  see  to-day, 
Or  like  the  pearlie  dew  that  is  in  May. 
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The  grasse  is  wither'd,  and  the  tale  is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  and  up  the  dew  ascended. 
£yen  such  is  man,  who  Uveth  by  his  breath — 
Is  here,  now  there,  still  subject  unto  death,"  &c. 

We  would  gladly  give  the  whole  of  the  following  quaint  but 
powerfiil  piece,  but  our  space  is  too  limited : — 

"  Death's  uncontrollable  Summons. 

"  In  slumber  and  sleep  my  senses  fail'd. 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  then  slept  I ; 
The  bright  sun  rais'd  a  mist  withall. 
Eclipsed  in  the  darksome  sky.  - 

An  antient  father  stood  by  me, 

Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  hollow  eyes ; 
A  foul,  deformed  wight  was  he, 

I  thought  my  youth  did  him  despise." 

The  dreamer  asks  this  antient  father  his  name. 

"  Young  youth,  quoth  he,  I  tell  to  thee, 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  thy  thread  is  spun. 
My  name  is  Death,  I  come  for  thee. 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  thy  glass  is  run,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not,  in  general,  stopped  to  say 
whether  any  ballad  firom  which  we  give  an  extract  has  or  has 
not  been  printed  in  any  other  form.  We  have  more  than  one 
reason  for  this  omission ;  one  is — that  it  would  be  a  bold  thing 
to  say  of  any  composition  so  short  as  a  ballad,  that  it  has  never 
been  printed, — ^for  such  pieces  not  unfrequently  lurk  in  very  out- 
of-the-way  places; — take  the  well-known  example  of  the  " Not- 
browne  mayde,"  which  was  first  printed  in  Arnold's  ^^  Statutes 
of  London,"  and  introduced  between  "The  composicyon  be- 
twayne  y*  Marchaunts  of  england  and  the  towne  of  Antwarp  for 
the  costis  of  there  Marchaundysys,"  and  "  The  reckenynge  to  bey 
wares  in  flannders."  Anothe/rl^n  is,  that  the  feet  Siing  o? 
not  being  printed  elsewhere,  does  not  affect  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  collection,  although  it  certainly  does  the  raritu 
of  the  pieces.  The  following,  for  example,  has  been  printed  i^ 
"  Alison's  Howres  recreation  in  Musicke,"  printed  in  1606,  and 
also  in  Chappel's  Collection  of  National  English  Airs,  printed  in 
1840.  We  doubt  if  one  in  twenty  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of 
either  of  these  works.  It  is  much  more  deserving  of  mention 
that  the  song  is  thus  referred  to  in  HudibraSy  canto  3,  b.  10: — 

'<  This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
r  th'  ditty  caU'd  '  What  if  a  day.'" 
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But  to  the  song.    '^  A  Friend's  Advice." 

^*  What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
crown  thy  delights 
with  a  thousand  wisht  contentings  ? 
Cannot  the  chance  of  a  night  or  an  hour 
cross  thy  delights 
with  as  many  sad  tormendngs? 
Fortune  in  her  fairest  birth 

are  but  blossoms  dying, 
Wanton  pleasures,  doting  mirth, 

are  but  shadows  fiying ; 
All  our  joys  are  but  toys, 
idle  thoughts  deceiving. 
None  hath  power  of  an  hour, 
in  our  lives  bereaving. 

What  if  a  smile,  or  a  beck,  or  a  look, 
feed  thy  fond  thoughts 

with  many  a  sweet  conceiving? 
May  not  that  smile,  or  that  beck,  or  that  look, 
tell  thee  as  well 

they  are  but  vain  deceiving? 
Why  should  beauty  be  so  proud, 

in  thmgs  of  no  surmounting  ? 
All  her  wealth  is  but  a  shrowd 

of  a  rich  accounting ; 
Then  in  this  repose  no  bliss, 

which  is  so  vain  and  idle. 
Beauties,  flowers,  have  their  hours, 

Time  doth  hold  the  bridle. 


Man's  but  a  blast,  or  a  smoak,  or  a  cloud, 
that  in  a  thought 

or  a  moment  he  is  dispersed ; 
Life's  but  a  span,  or  a  tale,  or  a  word, 
that  in  a  trice 

on  suddain  is  rehearsed.    < 
Hopes  are  changed,  and  thy  thoughts  are  crost, 

will  nor  skill  prevaileth, 
Though  we  laugh  and  live  at  ease, 

change  of  thoughts  assaileth ; 
Though  a  while,  fortune  smile,  ^ 

and  her  comforts  crovmeth. 
Yet  at  length,  fails  her  strength, 

and  in  fine  she  frowneth." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  referring  to  Nicol 

VOL.  VI.  KO.  XI.  1) 
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Bum's  beautiful  descriptiye  ballad,  entitled  ^Leader  Uaughs 
and  Yarrow,"  from  which  we  had  intended  to  give  an  extract, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  referred  to  even  in  Gazetteers. 
It  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Chambers'  Scottish  Songs,  p.  305, 
with  a  notice  of  the  author,  of  whom  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  known. 

7.  Drinking,  humorous  and  satirical  ballads. — This 
class,  like  the  preceding,  is  about  170  in  number. 

Leather  bottles  appear  to  have  gone  out  with  James  H.,  and 
like  that  monarch  not  to  have  resigned  their  empire  without  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  their  adherents.  Witness  "  A  Song  in 
praise  of  the  leather  bottil." 

*'  Then  what  do  you  say  to  those  cans  of  wood  t 
In  faith  they  are  and  cannot  be  good ; 
For  when  a  man  he  doth  them  send 
To  be  filled  with  ale,  as  he  doth  intend, 
The  bearer  falleth  down  by  the  way, 
And  on  the  ground  the  liquor  doth  lay ; 
And  then  the  bearer  begins  to  ban, 
And  swears  it  is  long  of  the  wooden  can ; 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel, 
Although  he  had  fallen,  yet  aJl  had  been  weU, 
And  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell. 
That  first  devised  the  leather  bottel. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  those  glasses  fine  ? 

Yes,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine. 

For  when  a  company  they  are  set. 

For  to  be  merry,  as  we  are  met. 

Then  if  you  chance  to  touch  the  brim, 

Down  falls  the  liquor  and  all  therein ; 

If  your  tablecloth  be  never  so  fine, 

There  lies  your  beer,  ale,  or  wine : 

It  may  be  for  a  small  abuse, 

A  young  man  may  his  service  lose  : 

But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel. 

And  the  stopper  in,  then  all  had  been  well. 
*  *  # 

Then  when  this  bottle  doth  grow  old 

And  will  good  liquor  no  longer  hold. 

Out  of  the  side  you  may  take  a  clout    • 

Will  mend  your  shoes  when  they're  worn  out ; 

Else  take  it  and  hang  it  on  a  pin. 

It  will  serve  to  put  many  odd  trifles  in. 

As  hinges,  awls,  and  candle  ends. 

For  young  beginners  must  have  such  things." 
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We  remember^  many  years  ago,  when  the  pi^-faced  lady  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  London,  and  in  our  cnildish  aimpiicity  we 
imagined  that  such  a  ^^  rara  avis/'  or  rather  ^^  sus/'  had  never 
before  delighted  the  lovers  of  the  monstrous.  The  ballad  of  ^^  the 
long-nosed  lass/'  in  this  collection,  printed  about  1685,  has  re- 
moved this  vain  Imagining. 

^<  Her  portion  was  seventeen  thousand  good  pound, 
And  yet  a  good  husband  was  not  to  be  found  : 
The  reason  of  this  I  wiH  tell  to  yoa  now, 
Her  visage  was  perfectly  just  Kke  a  sow." 

The  collection  contains  several  medleys  and  ridiculous  songs 
printed  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  subsequently.  Some  of 
the  medleys  possess  much  interest  as  giving  the  first  lines  of  songs 
no  longer  known  to  exist ;  but  the  greater  part  are  remarkable 
only  for  their  absurdity  or  for  characteristics  which  qualify  them 
for  Class  4 — our  Schedule  A.  We  give  two  or  three  firagments 
printed  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 

*'  Choice  of  Inventions ;  or, 

Severall  sorts  of  the  figure  of  three, 

That  are  newly  composed,  as  here  you  may  see  : 

Then  lend  your  attention,  you  shaU  hear  anon, 

It  goes  to  tiie  tune  of  ^  Bock  the  Cradle,  sweet  John :' — 

1. 

There  were  three  men  of  Grotam, 

As  I  have  heard  men  say, 
That  needs  would  ride  a  hunting 

Upon  Saint  David's  day. 
Thou^  all  the  day  they  hunting  were, 

Yet  no  sport  could  they  see, 
Untall  ihey  spide  an  owle, 

Ab  she  sate  in  a  tree. 
The  first  man  said  it  was  a  gOQse, 

The  second  man  said  nay. 
The  third  man  said  it  was  a  hawke. 

But  his  bels  were  felne  away. 
There  was  an  ewe  had  three  lambes, 

And  one  of  them  was  blacke  ; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonnes, 

Jefiery,  James,  and  Jacke. 
The  one  was  hang'd,  the  other  drown'd 
The  third  was  lost  and  never  found, 
The  old  man  he  fell  in  a  sown^-* 

Come  fiU  us  a  cup  of  sacke. 
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3. 

There  were  three  good  old  women 

That  would  not  be  controul'd, 
And  each  of  them  must  take  her  cup, 

To  keepe  them  from  the  cold. 
*  The  one  of  them  a  taylor's  wife. 

The  other  was  a  weaver, ' 
The  third  a  merry  cobbler's  wife, 

That  praid  for  dirty  weather. 
To  sit  and  chat  of  this  and  that, 

It  was  then  their  hearts'  desire ; 
So  long  they  staid,  till  two  were  drunk, 
.  The  third  fell  in  the  fire. 
There  was  an  ewe,"  &c. 

Amongst  the  merry  ballads  of  a  local  character,  not  the  least 
curious  is  "  London's  ordinarie ;  or,  every  man  in  his  humour,** 
giving  the  names  of  all  the  principal  taverns  and  public  houses 
of  the  city  of  London. 

"  Through  the  Royall  Exchange  as  I  walked. 
Where  gallants  in  satin  do  shine, 
At  midst  of  the  day  they  parted  away 
To  seaverall  places  to  dine. 

The  gentrie  went  to  the  King's  Head, 

The  nobles  unto  the  Crown, 
The  knights  went  to  the  Golden  Fleece, 

And  the  ploughmen  to  the  Clowne. 

*  ♦  * 

The  keepers  will  to  the  White  Heart, 

The  merchants  unto  the  Shippe, 
The  beggars  they  must  take  their  way 

To  the  Eggeshell  and  the  Whippe,"  &c. 

8.  Tragical  and  Supernatural. — Under  this  head  we  in- 
clude murders,  executions,  extraordinary  births — everything,  in 
short,  especially  horrible  or  marvellous ;  and  the  lovers  of  such 
strong  food  will  find  here  a*  dish  of  about  ninety  pieces.  The 
titles  of  these  ballads,  for  the  most  part,  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
there  is  little  in  the  composition  to  tempt  extracts,  e.  g,,  "  The 
complaint  and  lamentation  of  Mistress  Arden  of  Feversham,  in 
Kent,  who,  for  the  love  of  one  Mosbie,  hired  certain  ruffians  and 
villaines,  most  cruelly,  to  murder  her  husband ;  with  the  fatal 
end  of  her  and  her  associates ;"  printed  about  1633.  "  A  cruell 
murder  committed  lately  upon  the  body  of  A.  Grearsy,  who  lived 
in  the  parish  of  WestnuU,  in  the  county  of  Harford,  by  Robert 
Eeeve  and  Richard  Reeve,  for  which  Robert  was  prest  to  death," 
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&c.  ;*  printed  about  1635.  The  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  ballad 
is  struck  from  the  same  block  as  that  used  in  the  title-page  of  a 
work  called  '^  The  crying  murther  of  Mr.  Trat ;"  printed  by 
Edward  Allde  in  1624.  ^^  Luke  Hutton's  lamentation,  whicn 
he  wrote  the  day  before  his  death,  being  condemned  to  be 
hanged  at  York  [in  1598]  for  his  robberies;"  printed  about 
1670.  liuke  Hutton  ha^  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
publication,  about  the  year  1600,  of  a  book  bearing  his  name 
as  author,  and  called  "  the  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate,"  pro- 
fessing to  give  an  account  of  the  tricks  ^a  certain  set  of  thief- 
takers,  called  in  the  cant  language  of  the  day,  coney-catchers. 
We  notice  this  fact  on  account  of  a  second  ecUtion  oi  the  book, 
published  anonymously  in  1638>  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  disco- 
very of  a  London  monster  called  the  Blacke  Dogg  of  Newgate," 
containing  three  pages  and  a-half  of  additional  matter,  in  which 
we  find  me  trick  of  ring-dropping  very^fully  described.  "A 
warning  for  swearers,  by  the  exaniple  of  God's  judgments, 
shewed  upon  a  man  [John  Duncalfj  bom  near  tne  town  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  Stafibrdshire,  who  had  stolen  a  bible,  and 
being  exanuned  before  a  justice,  denyed  the  fact,  and  falsely 
forswore  it,  wishing  he  might  rot  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  theft, 
which  immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  is  at  this  time  a  sad  spec- 
tacle to  hundreds ;"  printed  about  1677.  Several  pamphlets  and 
sermons  were  written  upon  this  event;. 

Biirger^s  Leonore  has  become  familiar  to  most  English 
readers  through  the  translations  of  Scott  and  Taylor.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  idea  of  this  most  exciting 
poem  was  borrowed  from  an  English  ballad,  but  the  honour 
of  first  describing  a  ride  with  the  dead  must,  for  the  present, 
we  believe,  rest  with  the  unknown  author  of  "  the  Sufiblk 
miracle."  The  copy  in  the  Boxburghe  collection  was  printed 
about  the  year  1670,  and  is  called  ^^  the  Sufiblk  miracle ;  or,  a 
relation  of  a  young  man  who,  a  month  after  his  death,  appeared 
to  his  sweetheart,  and  carryed  her  behind  him  forty  miles  m  two 
hours,"  &c.  The  maiden  being  separated  from  her  lover,  he  dies, 
and — 

^^  She  that  from  him  was  sent  away, 

Knew  nothing  of  his  dying  day. 
*  «  ♦ 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 


*  That  is,  he  suffered  the  peine  forte  et  dure  for  refusing  to  answer  when  arraigned. 
The  lines  in  the  balUd  are — 

*  Robert  was  prest  to  death,  because  that  hee 
Would  not  be  tride  hy  God  and  the  country/* 
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He  comes  about  middle  of  the  night. 
Who  ioy'd  to  see  her  heart's  delight. 
Her  ladder's  horse^  which  well  she  knew, 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too> 
He  brought  wit  him,  to  testifie 

Her  parents'  order  he  came  by. 

•  «  * 

When  she  was  got,  her  love  behind, 

They  pass'd  as  swift  as  any  wind. 

That  in  two  hours,  or  little  more. 

He  brought  her  to  her  fether's  door. 

But  as  they  did  this  great  haste  make^ 

He  did  complain  his  head  did  ake ; 

Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out| 

And  tied  the  same  his  head  about. 

And  unto  him  she  thus  did  say : 

Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  clay." 
♦  *  * 

Her  friends  were  naturally  astonished  at  the  accoant  she  gare 
of  the  messenger  and  of  her  journey. 

"  A  handkerchief^  she  said,  she  tyed 
About  his  head,  and  that  they  tried, 
The  sexton  they  did  speak  unto, 
That  he  the  grave  would  then  undoe. 
Affiighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  mould. 
And  though  he  had  a  month  been  dead, 
This  kerchief  was  about  his  head." 

» 

The  moral  is  very  properly  subjoined :  ^^  part  not  true  love,'' 

9.  There  are  about  seventy  ballads  referring  to  manners  and 
customs^  occupations,  sports,  &c^  Not  the  least  interesting  in 
the  collection  are  those  rdating  to  country  occupations  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  to  that  of  the  husbandman — ^the  &voQrite 
contrast  appears  to  be  between  the  serving-man  and  the  plough- 
man. We  give  one  extract  from  ^'  God  speed  the  plow  and 
bless  the  corn-mow — a  dialogue  between  a  husbandman  and 
serving-man." 

^^  Serving  man. 

^  A  serving-man  hath  pleasure 
Which  passeth  time  and  measure, 

When  the  hauk  on  his  fist  doth  stand ; 
His  hood  and  his  verrils  brave. 
And  other  things  we  have. 
Which  yield  joy  to  a  serving-man.' 
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Hvabandman. 

Mj  pleasure's  more  than  that, 
To  see  mj  oxen  &t, 

And  to  prosper  well  under  my  hand ; 
And  therefore  I  do  mean, 
With  my  horse  and  team. 

To  keep  myself  a  husbandman.' 


f »» 


'^The  northern  lasses  lamentation"  has  the  same  object  in 
view — the  praises  of  a  countiy  life,  mingled  with  a  little  love|  and 
so  forth. 

"  Fain  would  I  be 
In  the  north  countrey. 
Where  the  lads  and  the  lasses  are  making  of  hay, 
There  should  I  see 
What  is  pleasant  to  me  t 
A  mischief  Hght  on  them  intic'd  me  away. 

O  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Doth  flourish  most  bravely  in  oar  countrey. 

The  yows  and  the  lambs, 
With  the  kidds  and  their  damms. 
To  see  in  the  country  how  finely  they  play : 
The  bells  they  do  ring, 
And  the  birds  they  do  sing. 
And  the  fields  and  the  gardens  so  pleasant  and  gay. 
O  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Doth  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  countrey.'* 

The  introduction  of  hackney  coaches  into  London  caused  a 
great  commotion  among  the  watermen,  who,  until  then,  had 
enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  trade.  Their  great  advocate,  Taylor 
the  water-poet,  made  strenuous  efforts  against  these  novelties, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.    In  one  place  he  says — 

^^  Carroaches,  coaches,  jades,  and  Flanders  mares, 
Doe  rob  us  of  our  shares,  our  wares,  our  fares ; 
Against  the  ground  we  stand  and  knock  our  heels, 
Whilst  fill  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheels." 

In  the  year  1635,  at  which  period  there  were  neatly  6000 
coaches  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
by  Charles  I.  in  order  to  check  the  rapid  increase  of  carriages, 
particularly  those  for  the  transport  of  goods — on  which  occasion 
the  watermen  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  in  "  The  coaches 
overthrow,  or  a  joviall  exaltation  of  divers  tradesmen  and  others 
for  the  suppression  of  troublesome  hackney  coaches." 
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"  As  I  pass'd  by  this  other  day 
Where  sacke  and  claret  spring, 
I  heard  a  mad  crew  by  the  way, 

That  lowd  did  laugh  and  sing — 
High  downe,  dery  dery  downe, 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe, 
Tis  cry'd  aloud, 
They  make  such  a  crowd, 
Men  cannot  pass  the  towne. 

♦  ♦  * 

I  love  sedans,  cause  they  do  plod 

And  amble  every  where. 
Which  prancers  are  with  leather  shod. 

And  nere  distrub  the  eare — 
Heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe. 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe. 
Their  jumpings  make 
The  pavement  shake. 
Their  noyse  doth  mad  the  towne. 

♦  *  ♦ 

'Tis  an  undoing  imto  none 

That  a  profession  use, 
Tis  good  for  all,  not  hurt  to  one, 

Considering  the  abuse — 
Then  heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe. 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe, 
'Tis  so  decreed. 
By  a  royal  deed. 
To  make  *t  a  happy  towne. 

But  to  conclude,  'tis  true,  I  hear. 
They'll  soone  be  out  of  fashion, 
'Tis  thought  they  very  likely  are 

To  have  a  long  vacation — 
Heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe. 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe. 
Their  terme's  near  done, 
And  shall  be  begun 
No  more  in  London  towne." 

This  ballad  is  attributed  to  the  water  poet;  One  Captain 
Baily  is  said  by  the  Rev.  George  Garrara,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford^  to  have  been  the  originator^  in  the  year  1634, 
of  a  new  system  of  letting  out  hackney  coaches,  ^^  about  this  city 
.  .  .  He  hath  erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney 
coaches,  put  his  men  into  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at 
the  May-pole  in  the  Strand,  giving  tnem  instructions  at  what 
rates  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the  town."  (Strafford's 
Letters  and  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 
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.  10.  RoBm  Hood  ballads. — Robert  Longland,  the  author  of 
Pierce  Flowman's  vision,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  monk  the 
following  lines : — 

"  I  can  not  parfitly  mi  Pater  Noster  as  y«  priest  it  singeth, 
But  I  can  ryms  of  Bobenhode,  and  Randof  eri  of  Chester, 
But  of  our  Lord  or  our  Lady  I  leme  nothing  at  all." 

Passion  5,  fol.  26. 

How  &r  these  lines  may  contain  a  just  character  of  the  monks  of 
his  day,  we  leave  to  be  argued  by  others,  but  they  show  clearly, 
what  IS  more  to  our  purpose  at  tne  present  time,  viz.,  that  Robin 
Hood  was  a  person  of  much  interest  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Roxburghe  Collection  contains  twenty-six  ballads,  printed 
between  the  years  1640  and  1750,  commemorating  the  daring 
adventures  of  Robert  Fitzooth,  (better  known  as  Robin  Hood,) 
and  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers.  Of  these 
twenty-six,  eight  are  subsequent  editions ;  the  whole  have  been 

?rinted  by  Ritson  in  his  mol^t  comprehensive  collection.  Robin 
lood,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  can  never  die,  and  we  freely  adopt 
Drayton's  prophecy,  as  pronounced  in  his  Polyolbion,  song  twenty- 
sixth. — 

^'  In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done 
Of  Scarlock,  George  a  Green,  and  Much  the  Miller's  son." 

w 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads — a 
collection  that  has  but  one  rival — the  Pepysian.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  with  which  the  superiority  lies.  Ot  the  latter,  there  is  no 
catalogue  nor  any  description  more  extensive  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Hartshome  in  his  Book  Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  told,  in  general  terms,  that  it  contains  "  about 
2000;"  but  such  estimated  amounts  are  extremely  fallacious, 
unless  based  upon  actual  counting ;  and  it  is  not  stated  whether 
two-part  ballaas  are  reckoned  as  one  or  two.  In  our  own  case, 
we  have  used  the  word  "  about,"  but  that  is  only  to  cover  a 
i)ossible  error  of  four  or  five.  Giving  this  superb  collection, 
nowever,  the  fullest  credit,  we  are  yet  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  although  the  Roxburghe  may  be  inferior,  the  entire 
collection  in  the  National  Library  (of  which  we  now  beg  to  ofier 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  statement)  is  not 

Roxburghe  Ballads,  about  .  .  .  1335 

A  fourth  volume,  purchased  at  Bright's  sale,  •  85 
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Bagford  Collection,  ....  355 

One  volume,  misceUaneous,  .  .  .  81 

One  volume,  for  the  most  part  political,  from  1641  to  the 

end  of  the  eighteenth  century,       .  .  .  250 

One  volume  in  the  Eoyal  Library,  relating  principally  to 

thecity  of  London,  1659-1711,     ...  60 

In  seventeen  of  the  folios  of  the  Thomason  Collection  of 

Pamphlets,  1641-1663,  ...  266 

In  three  volumes,  relating  respectively  to  coffee  and  coffee- 
houses, the  events  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  and  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  .       •      *  .  .  88 
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Deducting  120  for  duplicates,  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  at  least  2300  broadside  ballads,  exclusive  of  second 
parts.  The  time,  we  understand,  is  near  at  hand,  when  this  rich 
mass  of  ballad  literature  will  be  brought  together,  and  so  arranged 
that  those  who  consult  it  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  its  contents 
with  as  little  trouble  and  loss  of  time  as  the  nature  of  such  a 
collection  will  permit.  We  can  likewise  state,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  draw  up  a  separate  cata- 
logue of  the^  ballads.  Such  a  catalogue  would  form  of  itself  an 
extremely  amusing  work,  and  present  a  very  striking  picture  of 
the  various  changes  of  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  read  an  advertisement  of 
"  A  Book  of  Roxburge  Ballads,  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier.^'  No  one 
so  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  task ;  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  "  iook"  Mr.  Collier  promises  as  likely  to  afford  the  public 
such  an  idea  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads,  as  a  whole,  as  occasional 
extracts,  however  carefully  made,  can  never  give. 
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Akt.  in. — The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.    Two  vola. 

8vo.    London,  1846. 

EvEBT  author  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  two  characters. 
He  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  he  is  a  responsible  agent.  As 
the  first,  he  is  a  subject  for  observation  and  philosophical  induc- 
tion. As  the  secona,  he  is  a  subject  for  trial  and  judgment.  Of 
these  two  kinds  of  scrutiny,  our  purpose  in  the  first  is  like  our 
purpose  in  observing  any  flower  or  animal — to  ascertain  its  pro- 
perties and  its  habits,  in  order  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  also 
to  deduce  £rom  them  such  conclusions  as  may  be  warrantable  re- 
garding the  nature  of  which  it  is  a  specimen.  Our  purpose  in 
the  second  is  to  determine  how  far  he,  as  a  possessor  of  a  faculty 
of  self-development  and  self-modification,  has  acted  well  or  ill — 
wheth^  he  is  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy  for  what  he  is,  and 
what  he  has  done,  and  whether  his  fellow-men  should  look  on  him 
as  a  model  to  be  copied  or  a  beacon  to  be  shunned. 

The  best  species  of  criticism  is  that  which  accompHshes  both 
kinds  of  examination,  which  does  the  one,  and  leaves  not  the 
other  undone.  First,  there  should  be  made  an  exact  inspection 
of  the  phenomenon  or  thing  to  distinguish  and  classify  it :  Next 
should  follow  an  impartial  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  person  or  author,  rf  ot  that  in  the  review  there  need 
be  any  formal  and  visible  succession  of  these  topics,  but  that, 
while  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  manner  most  natural  to  the 
critic,  and  conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  he  should  have  con* 
stantly  in  his  thoughts  the  distinction  between  the  author  as  a 
social  or  natural  phenomenon,  and  as  a  candidate  for  honour. 

It  has,  perh^s,  been  too  much  the  way  of  critics  in  this  coun- 
try to  consider  authors  in  one  only  of  these  their  aspects.  Till  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  critics  have  devoted  themselves 
almost  whoUy  to  the  business  of  trying  authors  at  their  judgment 
seat,  enquiring  only  how  far  they  conmrmed  to,  or  deviated  firom, 
the  standard  of  literary  perfection.  To  do  this  well,  it  was  of 
course  essential  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  on 
trial ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  was  surveyed  and  examined.  But 
the  examination  was  limited  to  the  points  necessary  for  its  spe- 
cific end,  and  its  results  were  not  made  use  of  for  any  purpose 
beside  it.  No  thought  was  bestowed  upon  the  fact  of  such  an 
author  having  appeared  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place — no 
paiDS  to  ascertain  what  it  was  in  nature,  or  inisociety,  or  in  his 
particular  circumstances,  that  made  him  what  he  was ;  no  attempt 
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to  tell  of  what  he  was  significant  in  regard  to  the  past,  or  what  he 
prognosticated  in  regarcT  to  the  ftiture.  Even  the  force  or  power 
of  genius  displayed  by  him  attracted  for  itself  little  attention — 
for  if  it  had  Been  exerted  in  violation  of  rule,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  no  account, — ^insomuch,  that  even  that  of  Shakespeare 
himsefip  could  sometimes  obtain  no  more  honourable  notice  than 
a  brief  exclamation  of  wonder  at  its  strength,  followed  by  a  lamen- 
tation over  the  misuse  and  waste  which  had  been  made  of  it. 

Of  late  years,  again,  criticism,  exemplifying  the  usual  law  of 
revulsion,  has,  so  to  speak,  rioted  on  the  food  tor  which  it  had  for- 
merly a  distaste.     Now-a-days,  the  chief  attention  is  bestowed  on 
what  are,  perhaps,  rather  the  philosophical  than  the  strictly  lite- 
rary  proves  Ld  8imuficaD<^e8  of  authorship.    The  exaWna- 
tion  made  of  a  writer  nas  reference  almost  exclusively  to  his  phe- 
nomenal character ;  and  while  the  first  pains  are  taken  to  mea- 
sure his  force  and  ascertain  its  manner  of  action,  the  next  are 
bestowed  on  investigating  the  social  influences  that  have  fos- 
tered and  given  to  it  its  particular  bias,  and  in  drawing  such 
conclusions  regarding  the  people  among  whom  it  has  appeared, 
or  regarding  tne  human  nature  in  general,  as  the  peculiarities  of 
the  manifestation  may  seem  to  warrant.     Engrossed  by  their  so- 
licitude respecting  these  topics,  critics  give  but  little  thought  to 
the  other  business  of  their  function,  that  of  taking  cognizance  of 
the  merit  of  authors,  considered  as  workmen  in  a  manufactory 
of  the  beautiful.     Some,  indeed,  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  they 
have  such  business  to  do.     And  some  who  know  better  their  part, 
perform  it  in  a  manner  worse  than  not  at  all.     They  give  an  im- 
plied denial  to  the  accuracy  of  the  old  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  beautiAil.    Teaching  that  every  development  of 
nature  is  admirable,  (which  is  not  true  of  the  moral  creation,) 
they  stand  prepared  to  approve  all  the  manifestations  of  the  in- 
tellectual power,  even  the  commonest  and  humblest, — while  those 
that  are  novel  and  extraordinary,  they  welcome  with  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.     That  the  new  phenomenon  is  wholly  .without 
*acefulness,  that  his  movements  are  uncouth  and  lawless,  that 
le  is  bizarre,  contorted,  and  monstrous,  matters  nothing  to  them. 
They  either  do  not  perceive  it,  or  perceiving,  do  not  suffer  it  to 
lessen  their  admiration — ^for  they  have  trained  their  minds  to  re- 
gard the  productions  of  nature  in  the  intellectual  world,  with  the 
same  reverential  admiration  which  they  yield  to  her  works  in  the 
physical  creation.     And  just  as  they  do  not  presume  to  censure 
a  nettle  because  there  are  roses,  or  a  common  pebble  because 
there  are  diamonds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  the  one  displays 
the  power,  skill,  and  wisdom  of  nature  as  admirably  as  the  other ; 
so  of  intellectualmianifestations  they  will  blame  no  one  whatever, 
provided  it  be  truly  natural,  have  a  real  spirit  of  life  in  it,  and  be. 
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not  a  mere  aiFectation  and  pretence.  The  result  has  been,  on 
the  part  of  some  critics,  the  almost  complete  abdication  of  the  cen- 
sorial office,  and  the  restriction  of  themselves  to  the  business  of 
noting,  describing,  and  applauding  the  feats  of  every  new  en- 
trant upon  the  bterary  arena — while  the  entrants  themselves, 
aware  of  this,  and  knowing,  too,  that  novelty  and  energy  carry 
off  the  largest  share  of  honour,  are  tempted  into  playing  tricks  of 
contortion  and  other  unworthy  artifices, — ^for  in  no  way  can  they 
so  easily  attain  the  first  merit,  which  is  novelty,  or  so  generally 
ac(juire  a  reputation  for  superior  power,  seeing  that  most  men 
lazily  take  those  manifestations  of  intellect  to  be  great  which  are 
unusual ;  although,  in  truth,  they  are  often  the  ompring  of  weak- 
ness in  all  the  better  qualities  in  union  with  some  vigour  in  in- 
genuity. 

But  such  critics  and  their  disciples  are  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
The  good  old  plan  of  caUing  authors  before  the  judgment-seat 
must  not  be  abandoned.  The  cause  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
decency,  must  be  upheld,  ai^d  falsehood,  deformity,  and  all  the 
foul  brood  of  indecorum  scoutged  out  of  the  precincts  of  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  rules  of  the  old 
criticism  were  not  too  severe  and  narrow.  These  were  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  one  Uterature,  the  earliest  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  producer  of  indisputably  the  highest  style  of  beauty 
hitherto  attained.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  no  higher 
was  possible,  and  it  may  be  that  this  opinion  will  at  last  prove 
true.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  allowable  to  suspect  that,  inas- 
much as  the  social  state  in  which  that  literature  was  developed 
was  imperfect,  some  parts  of  man's  nature,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  having  been  there  either  dormant  or  suppressed,  the  ideas 
of  the  beautiral  among  its  cultivators  may  have  been,  if  not  im- 
perfect, yet  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  man  is  able  to  conceive. 
And  we  may  hope  that  such  possible  conceptions  of  surpassing 
grace  will  reveal  themselves  in  some  age  yet  to  come,  when  genius 
will  fashion  into  forms  nobler  than  any  heretofore  beheld,  the 
whole  elements,  whether  old  and  known,  or  new  and  just  brought 
to  light  by  man's  progress  in  civilization,  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. Impressed  with  some  such  expectation,  the  true  critic  keeps 
his  mind,  as  it  were,  awake  to  recognize,  and  his  hand  open  to 
embrace,  whatever  new  impersonation  of  the  beautiAil  in  litera- 
ture the  time  may  send  us.  With  this  view,  he  is  more  cautious 
in  his  judgments,  less  dogmatic  in  his  opinions,  less  scomAil  in  his 
censures  than  was  once  tlie  habit  of  his  profession  ;  and  he  looks 
even  upon  the  vagaries  and  licenses  of  aspirants  to  literaiy  fame 
with  an  indulgence  which  amounts  sometimes  to  ahurtftd  encou- 
ragement, because  he  is  afraid  lest  severity  to  faults,  however  just 
in  itself,  should  repress  the  advance  of  some  timid  beauty  lying 
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beneath,  and  needing  the  snnshine  of  approbation  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  charms. 

These  inflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  author  before  u% 
we  cannot  well  say  how,  unless  it  be  by  something  in  his  manner 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  times  and  of  the  new,  which  carries 
back  our  thoughts  to  the  classic  masters,  yet  ever  makes  us  feel 
that  this  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  present  day.  It  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, nearly  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  He  has  ventured  fcoth 
in  the  same  character  repeatedly  since,  and  has  always  attracted 
the  notice,  not  indeed  of  the  whole  populace  of  literature,  but  of  a 
respectable  number  of  the  more  studious  and  thoughtful  among 
them.  And  some  may  think  it  affi)rds  a  presumption,  that  a£ 
though  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  command  instant  applause 
from  the  popular  crowd,  he  yet  is  endowed  with  superior  merit,  to 
find  that  time  which  commonly  lessens,  and  ere  long  extinguishes 
more  rapid  reputations,  is  acting  otherways  by  him.  Of  the  lights 
which  are  every  year  thrown  up  into  the  finnament  of  Ktenrtore, 
most  part  blaze  but  for  an  instant,  few  bum  through  the  mace  of 
a  season ;  but  of  those,  if  there  be  any,  which  have  a  perennial  fire, 
and  a  heavenly  buoyancy,  it  is  the  lot  to  seem  to  be  growing  in 
splendour,  and  mounting  in  station  as  time  advances;  for,  at 
eveiy  step  which  the  world  takes  from  the  spot  whence  they  a£H 
cended,  their  altitade  becomes  more  apparent,  while  their  fires  are 
no  longer  dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  transient  meteors  that  in- 
fest the  lower  atmosphere,  but  glow  each  of  them  apart  and  aloft 
in  the  clear  dark  heavens,  fixing  the  gaze  of  countless  myriads  in 
place  of  the  few  who  watched  their  nsing.  Whether  mm  po»* 
sessing  this  starry  virtue,  or  whether  from  some  other  causey  Mr. 
Landor  seems  now  to  be  acquiring  among  a  circle,  compared  widi 
which  his  earlier  admirers  were  but  a  handful,  the  reputaticm  of 
being  one  of  the  luminaries  of  this  sBra.  Proofs  of  tnis  may  be 
seen  in  the  many  and  laudatory  notices  taken  of  his  works  by  the 
organs  of  the  literaiy  public,  whose  praise  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  of  their  previous  censures.  A  more  unequivocal  proof  is 
this  bulky  republication  of  his  collected  works^  for  it  seems  to  in- 
timate that  they  are  becoming  in  the  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  our 
literature  one  of  those  books  which  libraries  cannot  be  without. 
If  he  be  truly  worthv  of  the  enviable  station  of  a  classic,  let  him 
have  it.  He  will  take  it  if  he  deserve  it.  We  have  a  deep  re- 
verence for  public  opinion  in  every  department ;  believing,  that 
although  a  foolish  multitude  may  dictate  the  cry  of  the  hour, 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  society  is  acc<»ding  to  the  judgment  of 
the  right-minded  and  wise.  It  may  be  questioned,  nowever, 
whether  it  has  as  yet  been  fairly  made  up  and  pronounced  in -re- 
gard to  Mr.  Landor.    It  seems  rather  to  be  stdl  in  the  process 
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of  fermatioTi,  and  this  therefore  is  just  the  favourable  moment  for 
critics,  such  as  we,  to  come  forward  with  onr  doubts  and  diifi- 
enlties  in  the  matter,  our  advices  and  our  oracles. 

Mr.  Landor  has  tried  both  prose  and  verse,  and  these  volumes 
accordingly  consist  of  pieces  m  both  kinds.  His  prose  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  bulky  than  his  verse,  which,  inaeed,  occupies 
not  so  much  as  a  fourth  part  of  this  collection.  And  if  we  gather 
correctly  the  opinion  oi  the  critics,  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  are* adjudged  to  be  in  the  proportion  oi  their  volume.  We 
confess  that  we  are  of  the  common  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
believe  that  had  Mr.  Landor  produced  nothing  but  nis  poetiy 
he  would  probably  have  attracted  no  notice  at  all,  and  certainly 
have  been  already  among  the  forgotten.  Not  ^at  his  pieces, 
more  especially  some  of  the  Hellenics,  for  the  first  time  published 
in  these  volumes,  have  not  merit.  They  present,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  materials  of  good  poetry — ^such  as  thoughts  of  a  sort  that 
hardly  belong  to  a  prosaic  mood,  great  plenty  of  imagery,  some- 
times gracefiil  and  generally  lively,  words  usually  expressive,  and 
sometimes  delicate  and  beautiftd,  and  Hues  and  passages  of  sound- 
ing and  pleasing  harmony.  But  withal  there  is,  we  feel,  a 
damning  defect — ^the  materials  are  here,  bnt  the  building  has  not 
been  put  together  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  is  no  grand 
governing  conception,  keeping  them  all  in  subordination,  and 
imparting  to  them  clearness  and  unity.  Neither  is  there  any 
pure  and  continuous  stream  of  emotion,  any  pervading  honest 
passion ;  but  rather  an  irregular  animation  proceeding  m>m  the 
intellect  or  the  temper,  not  the  heart.  Hence  a  certain  faintness 
and  indistinctness  in  the  impression  from  each  piece  on  the 
reader^s  mind,  nor  have  we  met  with  any  able  to  take  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  which  memory  will  care  to  retain,  or  place  in  its 
gallery  of  poetic  creations.  We  except  from  this  remark  one  pas- 
sage well  known,  and  probably  the  only  thing  by  which  most 
men  will  remember  that  Mr.  Landor  attempted  poetry.  We 
refer  to  the  happy  fancy,  most  happily  expressed,  interpretative 
of  the  mysterious  murmuring  of  the  ocean  shells.  It  is  contain- 
ed in  his  poem  of  "  Gebir  f  from  which  we  will  transfer  it  to 
onr  pages : — 

^<  But  I  have  sinuous  shefis  of  pearly  hue 
Within^  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace  porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot- wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
The  polish'd  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there," 

It  is  aa  a  prose  writer  that  Mr.  Landor  is  remarkable,  and  de* 
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serving  of  attention,  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware,  and 
has  accordingly  explored  his  prosaic  much  oftener  than  his 
poetic  vein,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  two 
kinds  of  composition.  In  ms  prose  what  first  attracts  attention 
is  the  plan  on  which  he  has  generally  constructed  it.  Nearly  all 
his  pieces  are  ^'  Imaginary  Conversations,"  carried  oli  between 
two  or  more  speakers.  This  plan  of  composition  is  of  veiy  ancient 
invention,  and  has  been  tried  by  very  famous  writers.  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  has  the  merit,  we  think,  of  having  enlarged  and  perhaps 
adorned  it  beyond  example  in  English  literature.  The  range  of 
characters  is  more  comprehensive  than  in  any  former  specimen  ; 
including,  as  it  does,  men  and  women,  ancients  and  modems,  the 
dead  ana  the  living,  monarchs  and  subjects,  masters  and  servants, 
priests,  statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  juriste,  poete,  wits,  men 
of  letters,  men  of  the  world.  These  belong  to  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  a  few  are  fictitious,  but  the  most  arc  known  in  history, 
and  manv  known  to  fame ;  for  Mr.  Landor,  with  a  courage  to  be 
envied,  delights  in  flying  at  the  noblest  game ;  he  invests  his  pup- 
pets with  tne  most  awral  names ;  and  more  confidently  under- 
takes to  personate  a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Plato,  than  an- 
other man  would  a  fictitious  Theron  or  nominal  A.  B.  His 
Conversations  possess  another  distinction  in  the  greater  diversity 
of  the  topics  over  which  the  separate  groups  of  speakers  wander, 
and  yet  another  in  what  may  be  called  the  setting  of  the  groups ; 
the  places  where  they  talk,  and  the  incidents  of  scenery  and 
actioS  occurring  as  d  taU.  'proceeds,  being  made  of  grea2r  im- 
portance  in  the  composition,  and  contributing  more  decidedly 
than  usual  to  the  impression  on  the  reader.  The  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  is,  we  think,  the  general  aim  or  object  of  his 
conversations.  Whether  of  set  purpose  and  consciously  on  his 
part,  or  unconsciously  and  through  a  failure  to  execute  what  he 
designed,  if  his  conversations  have  a  general  end  at  all,  it  is  of 
an  unusually  complex  nature.  It  is  neither  simply  the  didactic 
exposition  of  particular  subjects,  nor  the  controversial  discussion  of 
doctrines,  nor  the  satirical  reprehension  of  opinions  and  practices, 
nor  the  development  of  character  only,  but,  in  addition  to  these, 
and,  perhaps  mainly,  they  aim  at  expressing  the  emotions  and 
passions  natural  in  given  situations,  occasional  moods  of  mind, 
and  transient  actions  of  the  intellect  and  temper.  We  remark 
this  peculiarity,  not  only  because  it  is  such,  but  because,  along 
with  the  desultory  and  unruly  character  of  the  author'^s 
miuSy  it  is  the  cause  of  a  want  of  definite  purpose  in  these 
dalogues  taken  as  a  whole,  and  of  a  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  purpose  of  almost  every  Dialogue  individually, 
unfavourable  to  their  ranking  very  high  as  works  of  skill, 
contrastiqg    them    as  it  does  with  the  specimens   in  Plato, 
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Xenophon,  and  Cicero,  to  which  the  Dialogue  owes  its  place 
in  classic  literature.     We  remark  it  also  because  the  knowkdge 
of  it  mOT  protect  onr  readers  from   a  mistake  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Landor^s  productions,  into  which  we  ourselves  fell.    For  a 
time  we  took  Blr.  Landor  to  be  an  expounder  of  truth,  and  cor- 
rector of  the  opinions  of  mankind — ^led  into  that  notion  by  cer- 
tain pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  and  a  most  unbounded 
arrogance,  which  nre  ever  and  anon  breaking  forth  in  his  pages. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Landoi^s  own  opinion,  he  is  fitted 
for  that  function,  and  has  been  performing  it.    But  it  is  a  great 
mistake ;  and,  while  under  it,  no  reasonable  man  will  read  his 
compositions  with  pleasure  or  in  peace,  irritated  as  he  will  be  by 
unceasingly  questioning  and  quarrelling  the  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions he  meets  with.     Mr.  Landor  himself,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
partially  apprehensive  of  this,  by  an  announcement  prefixed  to 
the  Conversations,  in  which  he  begs  the  reader  to   "  avoid  a 
mistake  in  attributing  to  the  writer  any  opinions  in  this  book, 
but  wBat  are  spoken  under  his  own  name."    We  T^-ill  not  comply 
with  this  request,  so  far  as  wholly  to  exempt  him  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  which  his  characters  express.    But  we 
willingly  do  so,  as  far  as  it  merely  implies  his  resignation  of  all 
pretensions  in  these  conversations  to  the  part  of  a  wise  thinker 
and  teacher  of  systematic  and  permanent  truths.    Upon  no  other 
terms,  indeed,  could  we  receive  what  literary  enjoyment  is  deriv- 
able from  them,  than  by  putting  the  question  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  opinions  he  ventilates  into  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  con- 
senting to  take  them  as  merely  exponents  of  the  mood  in  which 
he  would  wish  us  to  feel  his  characters  to  be. 

By  assigning  to  his  Dialogists,  historical  names,  Mr.  Landor 
begets  an  expectation  that  they  shall  think  and  speak  in  charac- 
ter. In  general,  however,  this  expectation  is  not  gratified; 
sometimes  the  historical  idea  of  the  speaker  is  not  only  not  fol- 
lowed, but  contradicted ;  and  sometimes  the  departure  &om  it  is 
so  great,  and  so  perverse,  as  to  transgress  even  the  license  of 
caricature,  and  run  into  pure  calumny.  Of  simple  failure  to 
reproduce  the  bespoken  character,  a  signal  instanO/C  is  the  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke,  wherein  the 
former  is  made  to  listen — as  he  never  did  to  man  or  woman,  that  is 
— ^in  humble  and  almost  dumb  patience  to  long  and  tedious  prosing 
from  the  latter.  Among  other  unwarrantable  and  calumnious 
perversions  of  the  real  character,  we  may  point  to  those  where 
Wilberforce  is  made  to  utter  rank  Antinomianism,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Tnglis  converse  like  a 
couple  of  idiots,  and  where  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Croker 
confer  together  as  confessed  scoundrels.  There  are  instances, 
however,  in  which  he  hits  upon,  and  for  a  short  time  maintains  a 
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good  imitation  of  the  historic  original — ^witness  the  dialogues  where 
Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
respectively  are  introduced.  On  other  occasions,  he  is  tolerably 
successful  in  giving  an  idea  of  character,  which,  whether  histori- 
cally correct  or  not,  is  natural.  We  refer  particularly  to  his 
women  dialogists,  all  of  whom,  we  think,  present  more  or  less  of 
feminine  characteristics,  though,  at  times,  not  the  most  reputable. 
His  most  laboured  attempt  at  the  creation  of  persons^  is  made  in 
his  Trial  and  Examination  of  Shakespeare,  a  piece  of  great  merits 
and  great  absurdities,  through  which  we  do  at  times  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  we  can  conceive  that  he  was  in 
his  youth — clownish,  simple,  ignorant,  unconscious,  yet  happy- 
tempered,  buoyant,  exuberant,  and  vigorous.  To  the  high 
dramatic  faculty  which  creates  beings  as  clearly  defined,  as  lively, 
and  as  substantial  as  Nature's  own,  Mr.  Landor  has  no  preten- 
sions. He  undoubtedly  fails  to  present  characters  vividly  and 
palpably  before  us,  yet  we  think  he  generally  attains  the  inferior 
merit  of  suggesting  to  the  reader's  fancy,  and  amusing  it  with 
the  idea  of  separate  personages  being  in  converse.  This  he 
eflfects,  partly  by  the  mere  force  of  the  names  the  speakers  bear 
— partly  by  their  being  described  as  opposed  to  each  other  in 
opinions  and  tastes — partly  by  the  topics  on  which  they  converse, 
and  the  facts  they  state,  being  historically  appropriate — ^partly 
by  the  mention  of  incidents  as  occurring  before  their  eyes — ^and 
partly  by  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  the  discourse,  which  rambles 
and  diverges  often  as  real  discourse  will  do.  By  these  means  Mr. 
Landor  often  keeps  up  a  distinction  between  his  speakers,  and 
accomplishes  what,  perhaps,  is  the  utmost  extent  of  delusion 
this  sort  of  composition  admits  of,  not  a  real  possession  of  the 
imagination  by  his  groupes,  but  a  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
fancy,  whereby  a  sort  of  dramatic  and  pictorial  interest  is  added 
to  that  addressed  to  the  intellect,  in  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. Not  unfrequently,  however,  even  this  merit  is  not 
reached.  And  often  the  delusion  to  which  the  reader  is  willmg 
to  surrender  himself,  is  rudely  dissipated  by  the  plain  protrusion 
of  Mr.  Lander's  own  visage  irom  behind  the  mask  of  the  charac- 
ter. Who,  for  instance,  but  must  be  awakened  from  the  dream 
that  he  is  listening  to  Bousseau  and  Malesherbes  discoursing  on 
government  and  jurisprudence,  when  he  hears  one  propound- 
ing reforms  in  the  policy  and  judicial  institution  of  England,  and 
the  other  declaring  his  approval  of  such  proposals  as  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Justices  of  the  !Peace  should  be  no- 
minated by  the  people,  and  the  Justices  have  the  whole  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  with  the  pay  each  of  twenty  shillings  per 
diern^  and  that  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Your  remarks,  although  inapplicable  to  the  Continent,  are  appli- 
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cable  to  England ;  and  sevoral  of  them,  however  they  may  be  pecked, 
scratched,  and  kicked  about,  by  the  puUets  fattening  in  the  darkened 
chambers  of  Parliament,  are  worthy  of  being  weighed  by  the  people, 
loth  as  may  bQ  the  JMinisters  of  State  to  employ  the  scales  of  justice 
on  any  such  occasion." 

So  speaks  M .  Rousseau.  Breaches  of  the  character,  similar, 
though  seldom  quite  so  violent — abound ;  and,  indeed,  the  pages 
are  few  wherein  Mr.  Lander  dees  net  contrive  to  force  himself 
into  notice. 

In  a  conversation  with  Seuthey,  Mr.  Lander  makes  Person 
prescribe  to  critics  this  preparation  for  their  work  : — 

"  I  would  seriously  recommend  to  the  employer  of  our  critics,  young 
and  old,  that  he  oblige  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  such  as  this  : 
that  under  the  superintendence  of  some  respectable  student  from  the 
University,  they  first  read  and  examine  the  contents  of  the  book  :  a 
thing  greatly  more  useful  in  criticism  than  'is  generally  thought ;  se- 
condly, that  they  carefully  write  them  down,  number  them,  and  range 
them  under  their  several  heads ;  thirdly,  that  they  mark  every  beau- 
tiful, every  fiiulty,  every  ambiguous,  every  uncommon  expression. 
Which  being  completed,  that  they  inquire  what  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  treated  the  same  subject ;  that  they  compare  them  first 
in  smaller  afterwards  in  larger  portions,  noting  every  defect  in  pre- 
cision and  its  causes,  every  excellence  and  its  nature;  that  they 
graduate  these,  fixing  plus  and  minus^  and  designating  them  more 
accurately  and  discriminately,  by  means  of  colours,  stronger  or 
paler.  For  instance,  purple  might  express  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
thought ;  scarlet,  vigour  of  expression ;  pink,  liveliness ;  green,  ele- 
gant and  equable  composition :  these,  however,  and  others,  sis  might 
best  attract  their  notice  and  serve  their  memory.  The  same  process 
may  be  used  where  authors  have  not  written  on  the  same  subject, 
when  those  who  have  are  wanting,  or  have  touched  it  but  incident- 
aUy."_Vol.  i.  p.  11. 

Reading  this,  we  cast  down  our  pens,  and  cry  of  Mr.  Landor's 
prose,  as  Rasselas  did  of  poetry  : — "  Enough !  Thou  hast  con- 
vinced us  that  no  human  being  can  be  thy  critic  !"  The  topics 
which  he  discusses,  or  en  which  he  touches,  are  innumerable ; 
the  compiler  of  a  Cyclopaedia  is  scarcely  more  compiehensive. 
And  then  his  course  is  erratic  as  a  butterfly's,  and  his  visits  to 
each  object  of  attraction  as  brief  and  impatient.  This,  with 
the  want  of  any  plain  purpose  in  many  of  his  conversations,  makes 
them  seem  at  first  a  device  for  unburdening  the  mind  of  the 
desultory  information  gradually  collected  by  a  man  of  gene- 
ral reading,  and  of  the  reflections,  theories,  and  fancies,  built 
upon  it  during  intervals  of  meditation.  But,  perceiving  with 
what  confidence  and  familiarity  this  author  hanciles  every  topic, 
we  next  conclude  him  to  be  learned  beyond  ordinary  men,  and 
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that  his  mindy  saturated  with  knowledge,  while  it  gives  forth 
much,  retains  on  every  subject  much  more.  This  second  im- 
pression, however,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  that  imposing  air 
of  confidence  being  maintained  even  when  he  is  indubitably  su- 
perficially informed.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Landor  is  a  very  learned 
man.  We  do  not  presume  to  take  the  measure  of  his  knowledge. 
But  our  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  impressed  us  with  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  not  so  thorough  as  general;  that  very  much  of  all 
he  has,  is  here  displayed ;  and  that  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
knowledge  there  is  perhaps  one  only  wherein  he  is  thoroughly 
instruct^,  and  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  It  is  litera- 
ture, especially  the  literature  of  England  and  Italy,  among  the 
moderns,  and  among  the  ancients,  of  Eome  and  Greece — ^the 
latter  especially — induding  whatever  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
manners,  a  complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  implies.  On 
this  whole  subject  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  successfully  ex- 
plored it.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  higher  philo- 
sophy of  literary  criticism — ^for  in  no  department  has  he  a  genius 
for  developing  first  principles  and  general  laws;  but  that  his 
education  in  literature  having  been  elaborate,  and  his  taste  under 
good  training,  his  knowledge  of  facts  is  unusually  full,  and  his 
opinions  unusually  sound  and  coherent.  Even  here,  however, 
the  latter  are  often  rash  and  questionable,  while  the  former,  or  his 
learning,  is,  in  extent^  limited.  With  Eastern  literature  and  with 
much  of  Western,  including  the  Germanic,  he  gives  no  signs  of 
intimacy.  And  with  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
with  science,  with  art,  and  with  the  philosophies  of  metaphysics, 
of  politics,  of  economics,  of  history,  of  morality,  of  jurisprudence, 
of  religion, — ^his  acquaintance  is,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  not 
extraordinary:  being  indeed,  as  to  principles,  only  vague  and 
general ;  as  to  details,  desultory  and  accidental,  although  multi- 
farious. Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  this  noting  of  defects  in 
this  particular  invidious  towards  an  author  who  professes  only  to 
produce  poems  and  imaginary  conversations.  And  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  would  be  so.  But  this  writer  assures  us  regarding  him- 
self that — "  What  I  write  is  not  written  on  slate  :  and  no  finger, 
not  of  Time  himself,  who  dips  it  in  the  cloud  of  years,  can  efface 
it."  "  If  I  bore  malice  toward  any  man  I  should  wish  him  to 
write  against  me."  ^  «  Whether  they  (my  writings)  are  read  in 
the  present  age,  or  in  the  next,  occupies  no  more  my  speculation 
than  whether  it  be  this  morning  or  this  afternoon."  Then,  on 
opening  the  pages  to  which  immortality  is  thus  confidently  pre- 
dicted, we  find  names  the  most  venerated,  and  opinions  the  most 
cherished  and  important,  "  pecked,  scratched,  and  kicked  about," 
with  the  most  scornful  irreverence;  and  when,  moreover,  we 
perceive  ^  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  concede  to  him  a  title 
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thus  to  take  liberties  and  dogmatize  beyond  the  province  of  a 
mere  writer  of  elegant  prose  and  verse,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
look  somewhat  narrowly  into  his  powers  and  qualifications. 

But  a  writer  like  this  is  to  be  estimated  most  accurately  not  by 
the  quantity  of  his  knowledge,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  thoughts 
and  opinions.  Mr.  Landor  has  not  furnished  us  with  much  direct 
evidence  of  these — for  while  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  attribute 
any  opinions  to  him  but  what  are  spoken  in  his  own  name,  he 
appears  only  in  five  conversations,  of  which  three  are  devoted  to 
literary  criticism,  which  is  his  forte.  Even  in  these,  however, 
one  encounters  opinions  and  observations,  betraying  much  more 
of  vivacity  and  keenness  than  of  strength  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. In  one  with  the  Abb6  Delille,  Mr.  Landor  having  com- 
plete power  over  the  talk,  turns  it  first  upon  Voltaire,  whom, 
after  many  detractive  comments,  he  leaves  sadly  shorn  of  his 
literary  splendour.  He  then  assails  Boileau  by  a  series  of  ver- 
bal hyper-criticisms,*  which  he  winds  up  with  the  question, — 
"  What  then  is  Boileau  worth?"  and  the  answer, — "  A  smile 
fi'om  Louis."  That  Voltaire  is  vulnerable  as  a  philosopher,  an 
historian,  and  a  moralist,  and  that  Boileau's  department  in  litera- 
ture is  limited  in  extent,  and  not  high  in  order,  all  the  world 
knows ;  but  to  deny  that  the  latter  is  in  his  department  exqui- 
sitely excellent,  and  to  think  of  the  literary  powers  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  former,  without  wonder  and  warm  admiration,  is  a 
singularity  not  much  to  be  praised.  Yet  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Landor  should  not  relish  these,  or  French  writers  in 
general.  He  hates  France,  and  therefore  nothing  good  comes  out 
of  her.  Besides,  the  literature  of  France  desires,  above  all  other 
things,  lucidity,  exactness,  and  propriety  of  thought.  We  speak 
of  the  older  literature,  not  so  confidently  of  that  since  the 
Revolution,  when  the  French  mind  underwent  a  strain,  fi'om 
which  some  extravagance  and  cloudiness  of  thought  have  found 
their  way  into  its  later  productions.  A  French  classic  trained 
his  feelings  and  emotions  to  be  subordinate  to  his  reasoning  or 
intellectual  faculty ;  a  passion  or  feeling  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  thoughts  clear,  definite,  and,  in  a  literary  sense,  de- 
corous, h^  suppressed  or  rejected.  The  working  of  Mr.  Lan- 
der's mind  is  altogether  different.   Li  him  the  conceiving  faculty 


*  Take  a  sample.     On  the  lines — 

**  Enfin  un  mddecin  fort  expert  en  son  art, 
Le  gu^rit — par  adresse  ou  plutdt  par  hazard.' 
Mr.  Landor  thus  comments : — ^  To  say  that  he  was  fort  expert  en  son  artj 
and  subjoin  that  he  effected  his  cure  plutot  par  hazard,  proves  that  the  poet  must 
have  taken  his  expressions  altogether  at  hazard."  A  less  ingenious  writer  than 
Mr.  Landor  might  have  seen  that  the  satire  in  plut6t  par  hazard  is  aimed,  not 
at  the  physician,  but  at  the  medical  art. 
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is  the  slave  of  his  temper,  and  that  is  keen,  strong,  and  immo- 
derate. Easily  aroused,  it  compels  the  intellect  to  furnish  it  on 
the  instant  with  a  vehicle  of  ideas  and  words ;  and  if  these  are 
lively  and  vehement,  and  have  a  show  of  rationality  to  serve  the 
temporary  purpose,  it  suffices.  Mr.  Landor's  progress  through 
works  constructed  on  the  principle  of  perpetual  perspicuity,  ex- 
actness, propriety  and  order,  and  from  which  jerks  of  temper 
and  suggestions  half  formed,  are  rigidly  excluded,  could  not  out 
be  painful.  And  of  whatever  annoyed  him,  it  was  essential  that 
his  opinion  should  be  immoderately  low. 

In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Landor  and  two  visitors,  one 
English  and  one  Florentine,  wherein  a  variety  of  topics  are 
handled,  he  gives  other  evidence  of  his  passion  or  temper  being 
an  overmatch  for  his  reason,  in  advocating  with  much  anima- 
tion, the  extinction  of  despots  by  assassination,  and  the  formation 
of  associations  to  protect  the  assassins. 

^'  Far  am  I  from  the  inclination  of  lighting  up  a  fire,  to  invite 
around  it  the  idle,  the  malevolent,  or  the  seditious.  I  would,  how- 
ever, subscribe  my  name  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  those  persons 
who  shall  have  lost  their  country  for  having  punished  with  death  its 
oppressor,  or  for  having  attempted  it,  and  failed.  Let  it  first  be  de- 
monstrated that  he  hath  annulled  the  constitutional  laws,  or  retracted 
his  admissal  or  violated  his  promise  of  them,  or  that  he  holds  men 
not  born  his  subjects,  nor  reduced  to  that  condition  by  legitimate  war, 
in  servitude  and  thraldom,  or  hath  assisted  or  countenanced  another 
in  such  offences.  No  scorn,  no  contumely,  no  cruelty,  no  single,  no 
multiplied  injustice,  no  destruction  is  enough,  excepting  the  destruction 
of  that  upon  which  all  society  is  constituted,  under  which  all  security 
rests,  and  all  hope  lies  at  anchor — faith.  Public  wrongs  may  and 
ought  to  be  punished  by  private  vindication,  where  the  tongue  of  law 
is  paralyzed  by  the  bane  of  despotism  :  and  the  action  which  in  civil 
life  is  the  worst,  becomes,  where  civism  lies  beneath  power,  the 
most  illustrious  that  magnanimity  can  achieve.  The  calmest  and 
wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  were  unanimous  in  this  sentence ;  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
Cicero  and  Aristoteles.  *         *        *         Teachers,  the  timid  and 

secluded,  point  it  out  to  youth  among  a  thousand  pages ;  colleges 
ring  with  it  over  chants  and  homilies ;  piety  closes  her  thumbed 
lesson,  and  articulates  less  tremulously  this  response.  The  street 
cries  Cossar,  the  study  whispers  Brutus,  Degenerate  men  have  never 
been  so  degenerate,  the  earth  is  not  yet  so  effete,  as  not  to  rear  up 
one  imitator  of  one  great  deed.  Glory  to  him !  peace,  prosperity, 
long  life,  and  like  descendants  I — Remember,  brave  soul  I  this  blow 
fixes  thy  name  above  thy  contemporaries.  Doubt  not,  it  will  have 
its  guard  to  stand  under  it,  and  to  fill  the  lamp  that  shows  thy  effigj. 
Great  actions  call  forth  great  eloquence,  as  great  eloquence  calls 
forth  great  actions.  ♦         *        *        *  Ours  is  the  time  for 

associations  to  reward  the  extinction  of  despots,  since  it  is  certain 
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that  none  such  as  those  I  have  pointed  out,  is  now  living  to  be  offend- 
ed or  alarmed." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  383-4. 

Mr.  Lander  would  pass  for  a  hater  of  despots, — his  feeling, 
we  suspect,  is  rather  personal  jealousy  than  a  just  enmity ; 
whichever  it  is,  what  shall  we  say  of  one  whom  it  can  lead  into 
such  folly  or  wickedness  t  But  in  estimating  his  capacity  for 
.  thinking  reasonably  and  justly,  we  are  entitled  to  Iook  at  what 
is  said  by  others  beside  himself.  Not  only  because  plainly  his 
characters  often  are  merely  his  mouth-pieces,  uttering  what 
he  believes,  but  also  because  when  what  they  say  is  to  sus- 
tain their  part  in  the  conversation,  Mr.  Landor  is  responsible 
for,  and  may  be  justly  judged  of  by  it — for  it  is  his  own  gratui- 
tous invention,  and  his  choice  of  it  rather  than  of  something  else, 
for  illustrating  his  chai*acters,  affords  a  pretty  good  index  to 
that  of  his  own  mind.  But,  moreover,  notwithstanding  his 
having  disclaimed  the  opinions  of  his  speakers,  it  would  be 
imputing  too  much  laborious  trifling  to  him  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  some  higher  aim  than  the  display  of  his  literary  powers, 
in  composing  this  huge  mass  of  dissertative  and  controversial 
discussion. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  mention  all  that  has  struck  us  in  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  his  Dialogists.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  subject,  of  which,  next  to  literature,  he  thinks  of- 
tenest  and  speaks  most — we  mean  religion.  This  is  a  topic  which 
fascinates  him ;  he  eagerly  takes  it  up  when  it  is  in  his  way,  and 
often  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vent  his  feelings  regarding  it.  What 
those  feelings  are  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  difficult  to  describe. 
They  seem  to  be  simply  a  state  of  animated  hatred  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  usages  of  all  Christendom.  In  one  place  (vol.  i. 
p.  327)  he  praises  or  objects  to  Christianity  that  it  enjoins 
more  kindness  than  is  practicable ;  but  he  neither,  that  we 
can  discover,  expressly  professes  or  expressly  disclaims  it.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  him  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  but  pronounce  him  with  some 
confidence  to  be  as  mere  a  sciolist  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledgie  as  we  have  ever  encountered.  He  has  picked  up  just 
so  much  information  concerning  Christianity  as  enables  him 
to  speak  about  it ;  he  employs  this  in  manufacturing  invectives 
and  sneers  at  the  opinions  and  practices  of  other  Chris- 
tians, not  excepting,  if  we  rightly  understand  what  we  read, 
those  of  Christ  himself.  That,  in  the  sort  of  fury  in  which  he 
rages  through  this  subject,  he  should  deal  wounds  to  persons  and 
things  deserving  reprehension  is  to  be  expected.  But  his  abuse, 
even  when  falling  on  the  fittest  objects,  such  as  Popery  and 
priestcraft,  offends  and  is  rendered  useless  by  its  generality  and 
intemperance.     And  on  many  occasions  it  seduces  him  into  such 
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weak  inventions  as  to  be  truly  pitiable.  We  most  justify  these 
hard  sayings  by  facts.  There  is  a  series  of  conversations  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tsing-Ti  his  minister,  who, 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  recounts  to  the  Em- 

Eeror,  on  his  return,  the  professions  and  practices  of  the  people 
e  visited.  The  object  is  to  show  that  the  one  was  at  variance 
with  the  other— which  is  effected  by  making  Tsing-Ti  fall  into 
mishaps  and  offences,  from  his  observing  exactly  the  laws  and 
maxims  professed  in  the  country.  This  idea  is,  we  aU  know,  not 
original,  neither  is  it  here  happily  executed,  the  incidents  being 
throughout  incredible  caricatures,  entirely  destitute  of  that  ludi- 
crous probability  which  constitutes  the  sting  and  charm  of  this 
species  of  satire.  Tsing-Ti  represents  the  EneKsh  «  as  having 
whoUy  rejected  Christianity,  and  being  ashamed  of  following  the 
plainest  and  easiest  ordinance  of  Christ."  Of  this  he  gives  such 
Illustrations  as  these.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he 
thought  he  would  follow  the  example  of  Bang  David,  where  he 
says,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song."  "  Resolved  to  do 
the  same  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  I  too  composed  a  new 
one,  and  began  to  sing  it  in  the  streets.  Suddenly  I  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison." — ^P.  119.  On  another  occasion  "  hav- 
ing  read  in  my  Bible, « if  any  be  mmy  let  him  sing  psahns,' and 
thmking  that  a  peculiarity  in  pronunciation  is  disgmsed  more 
easily  in  singing  than  in  talking,  I  began  to  sing  psalms  through 
the  streets.  Tne  populace  pelted  me ;  the  women  cried,  ^  scan- 
dalous ;'  the  boys, '  let  us  have  some  fiin,' "  &c. — P.  134.  Again, 
being  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  saw  some  men  punished  for  "  cap- 
turing wild  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,"— in  other  words,  for 
poaching — ^more  severely  than  some  others  for  stealing ;  of  which 
disproportion  he  supposes  the  reason  was,  that  the  poachers  "  had 
followed[  the  law  of  Christ." 

"  Tsmg-Ti — Christ  ordered  men  never  to  reap,  never  to  sow,  be- 
cause the  fowls  did  neither.  Emperor. — ^Tsing-Ti,  I  love  thee  from 
my  soul,  but  beware,  let  no  man  utter  this  in  China.  Tsmg-Tu — He 
ordered  men  to  take  no  thought  of  what  they  put  on,  and,  indeed, 
not  to  clothe  at  all,  assuring  them  that  God  would  clothe  them  as  he 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  would  much  rather  clothe  them  than 
the  grass. — Matthew,  vi.  30.  Interpretation  of  what  is  commanded 
is  less  censurable  in  its  strictness  than  in  its  laxity.  Those  who 
obeyed  God's  word  undoubtingly — ^those  who  obeyed  it  to  the  letter— 
those  who  obeyed  it  both  because  it  was  his,  and  because  he  had  con- 
descended to  give  his  reasons  for  their  obedience,  in  the  birds,  namely, 
and  the  grass,  were  strangely  persecuted.  I  saw  a  man  tortured  for 
taking  as  little  care  as  the  grass  did  about  his  raiment ;  and  I  am  as- 
sured if  he  had  gone  into  a  com  field  and  had  satisfied  his  necessities 
as  the  birds  satisfy  theirs,  his  religion  would  have  led  him  into  greater 
difficulties."— P.  141. 
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This  will  suffice  for  sane  readers,  and  yet  we  assure  them, 
that  we  leave  unquoted  even  more  strange  specimens  of  what 
our  author  no  douot  thinks  is  wit  and  humour,  but  others  will 
set  down  as  puerilities  or  senilities.     There  is  another  dialogue 
deserving  of  notice,  that  between  Lucian  and  Timotheus ;  the 
former  the  heathen  satirist,  the  latter  his  Christian  cousin. 
With  the  topics  natural  to  such  speakers,  a  writer  of  a  fair 
mind  and  sound  head,  and  of  a  genius  for  such  compositions, 
might  have  constructed  a  Dialogue  of  surpassing  interest.     What 
-an  event  he  had  for  description  in  the  internal  and  external 
growth  and  development  of  Christianity,  of  which  they  were 
witnesses  I     What  a  field  for  philosophic  imagination  in  pictur- 
ing how  educated  heathens  were  affected  by  its  differences  &om 
the  ancient  religion,  and  among  these,  by  the  antipathy  to  doc- 
,  trinal  error  with  which  it  was  inspiring  mankind  I    And  what  a 
worthy  task  for  a  wise  philosophy,  to  unfold  the  cause  of  this 
distinction  between  it  and  paganism,  and  estimate  fairly  the  good 
and  evil  to  society  of  this  newly  instilled  zeal  for  the  possession 
and  propagation  of  truth  1     But  how  does  Mr.  Landor  proceed  f 
His  Timotneus  is  silly,  and  of  few  words.     His  Lucian  is  autho- 
ritative and  loquacious.     And  the  miserable  design  of  the  con- 
versation seems  to  be  not  even  to  show  the  manner  of  Lucian, 
but  to  detract  from  Christianity  and  from  Plato ;  which  Lu- 
cian does  with  singular  zeal.     He  impeaches  the  evidences 
and  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.     He  impeaches  even 
its  utility,  blind  (how  dark  such  blindness  I)  to  what  its  worst 
enemies  have   confessed,  the  development  which  it  caused  of 
man's  purer  and  tenderer  affections,  the  sanctity  with  which  it 
clothed  woman,  the  honourable  station  to  which  it  raised  the 
poor,  the  preciousness  and  the  dignity  with  which  it  invested  the 
whole  nature  and  lot  of  man.     He   apologises  for  idolatry; 
he  paints  in  black  colours  the  character  and  practices  of  tne 
Chnstians,  and  declares  Epicurus,  Cameades,  Zeno,  and  other 
heathen  worthies  to  have  been  virtuous  beyond  any  Christian 
example.     The  hideous  portrait  of  Christianity  has  not  one  re- 
deeming feature.    It  amply  attests  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  its 
author.     But  disgust  to  be  sympathetic  must  be  that  of  a  rea- 
sonable man ;  while  Lucian  or  Mr.  Landor  makes  out  no  title 
to  consideration,  except  the  fervour  of  his  disgust.     He  lays 
down  indeed  what  seems  his  general  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Christianity,  "  that  it  is  the  most  unphilosophical  tning  in  the 
world  to  call  away  men  from  useful  occupations  and  mutual 
help,  to  profitless  speculations  and  acrid  controversies."    But  no 
proposition  more  vapid  is  possible ;  unless  it  be  meant  that  all 
speculations  respectine  truth  are  profitless ;  and  that  there  should 
be  no  controversy,  although  men's  opinions  differ.     But  if  Truth 
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be  valuable,  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  so  of  liumaii  possessions,  it 
should  be  sought  after ;  and  if  men  are  not  isolated  savages,  those 
who  find  it  will  try  to  make  their  erring  brethren  receive  it ; 
and  this  will  breed  controversy,  and  controversy  will  breed  acri- 
dity ;  though  rarely  indeed  so  much  and  so  cankerous  as  flows 
through  the  pages  of  this  intolerant  apostle  of  charity  and  tur- 
bulent pleader  for  peace. — ^But,  perhaps,  the  article  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  renders  most  conspicuous  his  incompetency  to  deal 
reasonably  with  his  subject,  is  the  conversation  between  Calvin 
and  Melancthon.  Of  course,  his  hero  is  Melancthon  ;  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  heard  that  he  was  milder  in  temper,  and  milder 
in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  than  some  others  of  the  Re- 
formers. On  this  foundation  our  author  builds ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  confidence  that  is  very  ridiculous,  turns  the  man  who 
thought  in  theology  most  orthodoxly,  as  well  as  most  luminously, 
precisely,  and  systematically,  into  an  inflated  and  doctrine-hating 
mystic.     Take  a  specimen. 

"  Calvin.  Hath  not  our  Saviour  said  explicitly,  that  many  are  call- 
ed, but  few  chosen?  Melancthon.  Our  Saviour?  Hath  he  said  it? 
Calvin.  Hath  he,  forsooth  ?  Where  is  your  New  Testament  ?  Melanc- 
thon. In  my  heart.  Calvin.  Without  this  page,  however.  Melancthon. 
When  we  are  wiser  and  more  docile,  that  is,  when  we  are  above  the 
jars  and  turmoils  and  disputations  of  the  world,  our  Saviour  will 
vouchsafe  to  interpret  what,  through  the  fumes  of  our  intemperate 
vanity,  is  now  indistinct  or  dark.  He  will  plead  for  us  before  no 
inexorable  judge.  He  came  to  remit  the  sins  of  many ;  not  the  sins  of 
a  few,  but  of  many ;  not  the  sins  of  many,  bat  of  all." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

What  follows  is  of  a  piece  with  this ;  as  full  of  the  shallow 
commonplaces  of  a  superficial  rationalism,  and  as  violently  in 
contrast  with  all  that  Melancthon  ever  thought  or  spoke.  The 
object  of  the  conversation  is  to  bring  into  discredit  tne  doctrine 
of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  of  salvation  from 
final  misery  by  Christianity  alone.  To  eftect  this,  he  makes 
Melancthon  palliate  the  sinfulness  of  false  religions,  represent  the 
notion  of  vindictive  justice  as  dishonouring  to  God,  and  utter  the 
usual  jargon  about  the  disputableness  of  texts,  and  the  possibility 
of  mistaken  interpretations.  Having  exhausted  which  topics, 
Melancthon  thus  speaks  : — 

"  Calvin  !  I  beseech  you,  do  you  who  guide  and  govern  so  many, 
do  you  (whatever  others  may)  spare  your  brethren.  Doubtful  as  I 
am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  backward  and  forward  at  the  opening  of 
opposite  windows,  I  am  convinced  of  one  grand  immovable  verity. 
It  sounds  strange.  It  sounds  contradictory.  Calvin.  1  am  curious  to 
hear  it.  Melancthon.  You  shall.  This  is  the  tenet.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  divine  beside  humanity." — Vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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We  might  ask  what  is  meant  by  "  humanity  t"  the  affection 
for  our  kind?  or  the  human  nature t     If  the  former,  (which 
we  suppose)  why  make  this  pompous  paradox  out  of  so  simple 
a  saying  as  that  men  ought  to  be  humane?     With  this  rho- 
domontade  the   conversation   worthily  closes. — Calvin's   treat- 
ment throughout  is  even  worse  than  Melancthon's.     lie  opens 
his  mouth  to  do  little  more  than  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  so 
interpreting  the  Bible  as  to  make  it  ^^  tell  people  not  only  that 
they  may  go  and  be  damned,  but  unless  they  are  lucky  they 
must  inevitably,"  and  to  provoke  by  a  series  of  very  silly  re- 
marks, victorious  replications  from  his  antagonist.   We  shall  not 
delay  to  draw  out  at  length  the  inferences  fairly  deducible  from 
Mr.  Landor's  composing  and  publishing  such  a  conversation, 
regarding  his  own  mental  and  moral  constitution.     This  only 
will  we  say,  that  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  Christianity,  witn 
its  proofs  and  supports  in  revelation  and  reason,  is  plainly  quite 
beyond  the  province  of  his  mind ;  which  has  neither  the  depth, 
nor   the   comprehensiveness,   nor  the  exactness,   nor  the   pa- 
tience,  nor  tne  purity  necessary   for  understanding  it.      His 
genius,  indeed,  belongs  to  quite  a  lower  sphere  than  that  of 
men  like  Calvin — the  mighty  intellects  which  have  discovered, 
seized  upon,  and  rendered  cognoscible  by  other  men,  by  arrang- 
ing in  a  system,  and  enduingwith  language,  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  laws  of  religion,  or  pnilosophy,  or  government.     And  yet 
this  writer,  whose  range  is  among  the  secondary  notions  and  opi- 
nions which  suffice  for  the  common  body  of  men,  and  whose 
highest  achievements  are  to  express  some  pleasing  sentiment,  ex- 
pose some  prqudice,  give  a  prudent  advice,  fabricate  a  metaphor, 
or  detect  a  solecism  in  language,  must  elevate  his  crest  and  dis- 
tend his  nostrils  with  disdain  of  these  grand  luminaries  of  intel- 
lect, and  directors  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

While  Mr.  Landor's  opinions  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
the  reader  is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  their  quality,  and  think  them 
truths  derived  from  a  deep  philosophy,  by  the  form  in  which  they 
are  stated.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  aphoristic.  These  pages 
are  studded  with  apnorisms  and  apothegms,  as  the  sky  is  with 
stars  :  Solomon  himself,  who  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  has 
not  outnumbered  Mr.  Landor.  Now,  the  aphorism  is  the  form  in 
which  mighty  sages  are  wont  to  put  the  concentrated  re- 
sults of  wide  observation,  and  much  meditation ;  and  to  such 
hands,  generally  speaking,  the  use  of  it  should  be  confined,  be- 
cause, as  it  presents  only  the  final  inferences  deducible  from  many 
ideas,  but  not  the  ideas  themselves,  it  is  essential  to  its  being 
understood  and  received,  that  it  should  contain  a  truth ;  and  a 
truth  of  a  kind  which,  although  ordinary  men  could  not  by  their 
own  strength  reach  it,  their  minds  bear  witness,  and  assent  to. 
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and  welcome  as  a  new  light,  as  soon  as  it  is  announced.  But  such 
truths,  only  profound  and  solid  intellects  can  eliminate  in  the  re- 
quisite condensation  and  purity,  fix)m  the  materials  fomisfaed  by 
tne  nature  and  experience  of  man.  To  cast  in  the  aphoristic 
mould  the  casual  notions  and  fancies  of  other  minds ;  the  propo- 
sitions suddenly  adopted,  because  congenial  with  present  impulses 
of  interest  or  passion,  is  to  misemploy  it ;  and  is,  rhetorically  con- 
sidered, a  dangerous  artifice;  because  propositions  whicn  em- 
body the  mere  notions  of  their  author,  or  which  embody  inferences 
deduced  possibly  from  his  individual,  but  unsupported  by  general 
experience,  are  liable  not  to  be  understood,  or  to  oe  doubted,  or  to 
be  rejected  as  foolish  and  false  by  the  reader,  presented,  as  they 
are,  in  the  aphorism,  suddenly,  and  with  no  explanation  of  the 
steps  by  which  their  author  arrived  at  them.  Mr.  Landor  em- 
ploys this  artifice  habitually,  and  does  not  always  escape  this  dan- 
ger. Every  notion  suggested  to  his  mind  receives  torn  it  on  the 
instant  the  form  of  an  absolute  and  universal  truth.  His  intellect 
impelled  by  his  rash  and  arrogant  spirit,  coins  into  maxims  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  Instances  may  have  been  observed 
by  the  reader  in  the  extracts  quoted.  Thus,  he  makes  Tsing-Ti 
say  respecting  the  interpretation  of  commands :  "  Interpretation  of 
what  is  commanded  is  less  censurable  in  its  strictness  than  in  its 
laxity."  This  maxim  he  needs  for  his  present  purpose,  and  there- 
fore he  firames  it ;  but  one  more  notoriously  untrue  is  not  easily  to 
be  conceived — the  strict  or  judaical  construction  being  often  the 
worst  possible,  and  equivalent,  in  effect,  to  the  perversion  or  abro- 
gation of  the  law.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  whole  cluster  of 
these  generalized  thoughts ;  and  then  the  mind  has  as  great  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  each  distinctly  as  the  eye  has  to  discern  each  star 
in  a  nebulous  constellation.  In  the  following  specimen,  in  order 
the  better  to  illustrate  our  remarks,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
numbering  what  we  think  are  the  distinct  propositions.  In  the 
conversation  between  Timotheus  and  Lucian,  the  former  having 
saidof  Epaminondas,  Phocion,  and  others,  of  whom  Lucian  had 
praised  the  virtues — "  virtues,  if  the  poor  wretches  had  any,  they 
were  false  ones,"  Lucian  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Lucian. — Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician,  in  any  fi^ee 
state,  without  much  falsehood  and  duplicity.  I  have  named  the  most 
illustrious  exceptions.  (1.)  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a  darker 
colour  run  along  the  bright  blade  that  decides  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The  great 
warrior  has  usually  his  darker  lines  of  character,  necessary,  it  may  be, 
to  constitute  his  greatness.  (2.)  No  two  men  possess  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  same  virtues,  if  they  have  many  or  much.  (3.)  We  want 
some  which  do  not  far  outstep  us,  and  which  we  may  follow  with  the 
hope  of  reaching ;  we  want  others  to  elevate  and  others  to  defend  us. 
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The  order  of  things  would  be  less  beautiful  without  this  variety.  (4.) 
Without  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  passions,  but  guided  and  moderated 
by  a  beneficent  light  above,  the  ocean  of  life  would  stagnate ;  and 
zeal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead  carcases,  collapsing  and. 
wasting  on  unprofitable  sands.  (5.)  The  vices  of  some  men  cause  the 
virtues  of  others,  as  corruption  is  the  parent  of  fertility.  Timotheus, — 
0,  my  cousin  !  this  doctrine  is  diabolical." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

Timotheus  here  is  overhasty ;  for  he  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
nounced the  doctrine  diabolical  before  he  comprehended  it,  wnich 
he  did  not ;  for  neither  he  nor  Lucian  himself  could  well  say  of 
what  general  doctrine  this  rapid  series  of  propositions  connected, 
if  at  ail,  by  a  nearly  imperceptible  link,  is  tne  illustration  or  proof. 
Called,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  a  remark  concerning  warriors, 
not  obviously  true,  the  mind  gets  no  time  to  master  it ;  but  is  im- 
mediately presented  with  a  second  proposition,  and  then  with  three 
more,  of  which  not  one  is  indisputable,  while  no  reason  appears 
for  their  being  thus  brought  all  together.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Lan- 
der's mind  felt  them  to  be  associated ;  but  (pardon  the  compari- 
son) so  did  Sancho  Panza  the  proverbs  which  he  strung  together 
to  the  great  amazement  of  Don  Quixote.  Often,  in  reading  these 
pages,  have  we  experienced  a  similar  surprise,  as  we  found  our 
minds  passed  down  a  paragraph  through  one  general  remark  after 
another,  without  well  understanding  why  they  should  be  placed 
in  sequence,  and  having  no  more  than  a  very  vague  conjecture 
of  the  issue  towards  which  they  were  pointing. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  plentifdlness  of  imagenr  in 
these  compositions.  Perhaps  of  imagination,  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  faculty  which  creates  ideal  shapes  of  new  being  out  of  the 
known  realities  of  perception  and  reason,  the  author  has  none. 
But  fancy,  which  jfumisnes  reason  with  decorations  for  its  ideas, 
by  establishing  associations  between  them  and  external  objects, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  metaphors,  comparisons,  illustrations, 
&c.  he  possesses  in  great  vigour  and  activity.  We  should  call  it 
too  active,  and  too  little  obedient  to  reason ;  as  is  shown  by  an  over- 
fi-equent  resort  to  this  fanciful  exposition  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
sometimes  delineating  the  image  to  the  obscuration  of  the  idea  it 
was  introduced  to  illustrate.  Thus,  the  "  bright  blade"  used  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  to  image  the  character  of  a  warrior,  is 
somewhat  injured  as  an  illustration,  by  the  mention  of  the  "  dark 
lines"  being  "  slender  and  irregidar^^  a  circumstance  true  of  the 
real  weapon,  but  having  no  counterpart  in  the  dark  qualities  of 
the  men.  Thus,  also,  in  a  subsequent  sentence,  havmg  called 
up  the  vision  of  an  ocean  when  thinking  of  the  action  of  the 
passions,  he  becomes  so  enamoured  with  it,  as  to  delineate  the 
whole  picture — and  so,  having  imagined  the  passions  to  be  the 
waters  flowing  and  ebbing,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  circumstance 
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of  the  "  dead  carcases"  which  his  mind  saw  lying  on  its  sands,  he 
turns  zeal,  devotion,  and  eloquence  into  these,  although  zeal  and 
devotion  sj^e  themselves  passions,  and  eloquence  is  the  ex- 
pression of  passion,  and  the  whole  three  could  only  be,  if 
anywhere,  among  the  stagnant  body  of  waters.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  over-activity  of  the  fancy  is  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  created  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  imagery 
and  the  faintness  or  invisibility  of  the  likeness  between  parts  of 
it  and  the  ideas  they  should  reflect,  and  also  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
and  unrest,  caused  by  the  double  action  of  the  mind  required  in 
this  mode  of  developing  ideas,  being  too  frequently  repeated. 
But  with  these  drawbacks,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Landor, 
by  means  of  this  gift,  imparts  a  great  charm  to  his  lucubrations. 
The  reader,  as  he  moves  along,  is  entertained  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  pictures.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  large 
range  from  which  his  fancy  brings  his  imagery.  Common  ob- 
jects are  to  most  men  hard  realities  unconvertible  to  any  imagi- 
native use.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Landor,  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
lived  and  speculated  much  out  of  doors,  which  we  liad  judged  to 
have  been  the  case  before  we  got  the  information  from  himself; 
for  so  fresh,  vivid,  and  original  is  his  imagery,  as  to  appear  often 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  fancy  from  objects  present  to  his  senses 
at  the  moment  of  his  conceiving  the  ideas  it  is  employed  to  illus- 
trate. The  liveliness  of  his  metaphorical  and  fanciful  ornaments, 
with  the  descriptions  of  actual  objects  and  incidents  interspers- 
ed through  his  conversations,  gives  especial  verisimiUtude  to 
those  supposed  to  take  place  out  of  doors  and  away  from  books. 
At  the  same  time,  while  admiring  highly  this  excellence,  we 
must  say  Mr.  Lander's  images  are  much  more  nimierous  and  vi- 
vacious than  select.  He  has  no  scruples  about  fetching  them 
from  any  quarter.  Be  it  the  kitchen,  or  the  kennel,  or  filthier 
objects,  if  ne  is  in  the  mood  for  it,  he  draws  on  them  for  meta- 
phors as  well  as  for  allusions  and  descriptions,  as  readily  and  con- 
fidently as  another  man  would  on  the  fairest  works  of  art  or  na- 
ture. Often,  therefore,  does  he  go,  where  nice  men  fear  to  fol- 
low him,  sometimes  where  pure  minded  men  break  ofi*  from  him 
in  disgust.  Oft«n,  however,  is  the  gratification  to  the  taste  un- 
alloyed, while  there  is  perpetual  food  for  wonder  at  the  facility 
and  ingenuity  with  which  the  most  common  objects  and  incidents 
are  accommodated  to  his  intellectual  uses.  One  ordinary  sort 
of  illustration,  he  uses  seldom,  perhaps  purposely  avoids — ^we 
mean  those  borrowed  from  the  art  of  paintmg.  Li  this  he  diflfers 
eatly  from  the  crowd  of  modern  writers — with  respect  to  whom 
e  remarks  : — "  Since  the  time  of  Johnson,  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  for  painting  has  much  infected  our  language.  If 
we  find  five  metaphors  in  a  chapter,  four  of  them  are  upon  trust 
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from  the  oil  and  colour-man."—  Vol.  i.  p.  165.  For  the  con- 
temptuous phraseology  which  is  very  characteristic,  Mr.  Laiid- 
or  may  answer.  But  in  the  observation  itself,  all  must  concur. 
The  perpetual  reference  to  the  pictorial  art  has,  in  fact,  grown 
into  a  nuisance  in  our  literature.  Who,  for  instance,  but  must 
at  last  lose  all  relish  even  for  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd's  Vacation  Eambles,  when  he  finds  them  all 
to  be  like  memorandums  for  putting  the  landscapes  on  the 
canvass  ? 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  excellence  possessed  by  Mr. 
Landor,  by  which  he  somewhat  atones  for  many  faults,  and 
which  qualifies  the  ofiensiveness  of  his  worst  passages.  It  is  his 
style,  which  is  an  admirable  example  of  pure  English  and  good 
composition.  Mr.  Landor  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  shown 
Englishmen,  (what  some  among  us  seem  to  disbelieve,)  that 
their  noble  language  is  an  instrument  capable  of  sounding  every 
note  which  a  man  of  clear  organs  would  choose  it  to  utter. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  guttural,  husky,  and  unnatural  noises, 
the  generation  of  nightmare  or  intoxication,  which  it  cannot 
compass— or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  there  are  strainings  of  the 
intellect,  and  raptures  and  intensities  of  emotion,  for  which  pure 
English  has  not  words,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  man  afiected 
by  them  must  indicate  the  existence  to  other  men,  by  some 
invented  jargon.  Not  that  it  will  convey  to  them  any  intelligible 
ideas — ^for  they  are  not  intelligible — ^but  that  it  may  act  on  their 
sympathies,  as  the  cries  of  animals  do  upon  their  kind,  by  signi- 
fying that  the  utterer  is  violently  afiected  by  some  sensation  or 
emotion.  Of  such  jargon,  many  men  in  these  days  have  great 
need — all  those  namely,  and  they  are  not  few,  who,  in  the  region 
of  thought,  are  ever  soaring  into  the  supersensible,  and,  in  the 
department  of  emotion,  are  ever  plunging  into  the  subsensitive. 
Of  the  abuses  of  our  tongue  of  which  most  of  them  are  guilty, 
no  notice  need  be  taken;  but  we  may  lament  that  they 
should  be  countenanced  by  some  who  have  things  worth  hearing 
to  sav,  and  who  in  part,  from  want  of  taste — in  part  from  a  love 
of  foreign  idioms-ih>m  sloth  and  carelessness,  or  from  aiming 
at  extraordinary  force  and  impressiveness,  choose  to  say  it  in 
words  and  phrases  alien  to  the  genius  and  custom  of  English. 
"  Big  thinkers,"  and  new  thinkers,  we  admit,  "  need  big  words," 
and  new  words.  But  the  biggest  and  most  original  thinkers  in 
modern  times  found  the  English  language — even  when  less 
copious  and  refined  than  it  is  now — periPectly  equal  to  all  their 
necessities.  Not,  indeed,  that  variations  and  additions  are  to  be 
wholly  forbidden — these  will  come,  say  what  we  may ;  but  if 
left  to  come  only  when  needed,  they  will  do  so  like  other  growths 
of  nature,  quietly,  gradually,  and  with  the  most  graceful  adher- 
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ence  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  what  went  before.    For  an 
author  wilfully  to  violate  the  received  idioms  of  his  language, 
and  needlessly  to  invent  words  and  phrases  for  himself,  is  not 
bad  taste  only,  but  an  offence  of  a  high  degree.     Well  and  truly 
says  Mr.  Landor,  in  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  the  depository  of 
many  of  his  finest  thoughts, — "  It  is  more  barbarous  to  under- 
mine the  stability  of  a  language,  than  <:^  an  edifice  that  hath 
stood  as  long.     This  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  changes." 
It  will  not  excuse  the  offender  that  he  is  intelligible,  or  even 
that  he  is  more  natural  and  impressive,  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  been  more  classic.    For  any  possible  increase  of 
such  qualities,  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  violation  of  one 
chief  duty  of  a  literary  man,  which  is  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  order  of  his  native  language.     Our  language  is  not  ours 
individually,  but  the  common  inheritance  of  our  countrymen ; 
and  in  the  use  of  it,  each  man  is  bound  to  consult  its  nature, 
and  obey  the  laws  agreed  on  by  general  consent.     In  this  way 
only  can  the  historical  and  national  character  of  literature  bie 
preserved  in  one  of  its  chief  elements.     In  this  way  only  the 
Knowledge,  wit,  wisdom,  fancy,  and  pathos  of  the  existing  age 
can  mingle  with  the  stream  coming  down  from  those  before, 
and  the  whole  flow  on  to  posterity  a  pure  and  equable  flood.     In 
this  way  only  is  the  highest  excellence  in  diction  attainable;  for  the 
language,  such  as  the  genius  of  the  nation,  working  by  the  hands 
of  its  finest  wits  has  made  it,  must  always  be  a  much  better  and 
finer  dress  of  thought,  than   any  manufacture  of  one's  own. 
Thinking  thus,  and  recollecting  the  strange  words  and  constru^^ 
tions  on  which  some  writers  have  thought  fit  to  venture,  we  a^e 
the  more  delighted  to  have  such  proofs  as  these  volumes  furnish, 
of  the  copiousness,  expressiveness,  and  beauty  of  the  English 
language,  when  spoken  purely  and  idiomatically.     Having  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  be  a  labourer  in  literature,  Mr.  Landor's  first 
care  has  been  to  make  himself  master  of  his  implements.     His 
success  has  been  signally  great.     In  composition,  that  man  has 
attained  the  highest  merit,  who,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
accuracy  of  construction — any  of  the  dignity  and  richness  of 
phraseology— or  any  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of  sound  ex- 
pected from  a  writer,  can  preserve  the  simple,  direct,  elliptical, 
and  concise  forms  of  good  conversation.      For    thereby    his 
language  will  present  the  beauties  that  are  the  fruit  of  art,  and  the 
beauties  that  are  the  growth  of  nature,  &ee  from  the  deformities 
that  usually  attend  them — from  the  marks  of  the  labour  which 
reared  the  one,  and  from  the  roughness  and  disorderliness  native 
to  the  wildness  of  the  other.     In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Landor  has 
gone  very  near  to  this  triumph  of  art.     His  language  is  finished, 
yet  perfectly  natural.     Although  always  visibly  correct,  and  al- 
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ways  terse,  it  is  still  free,  never  stiff,  never  pedantic.  His  word* 
are  singularly  choice ;  and  they  seem  as  if  they  came  unsought 
for,  and  fr^m  every  department  of  our  composite  language.  His 
composition  has  less  oi  the  air  of  a  student's — less  of  the  disciple's 
of  any  school — ^less  of  the  professed  writer's,  than  that  of  any  other 
recent  English  author  we  can  call  to  mind.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
that  of  one  intent  merely  on  uttering  his  thoughts,  whicn  it  does 
after  no  set  or  favourite  form,  but  in  a  varying  manner,  suited  to  the 
matter  to  be  delivered.  And  with  a  most  remarkable  readiness, 
liis  diction  takes  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  doing 
its  work  always  promptly,  always  effectively,  and  always  with  ease, 
sometimes  with  admirable  gracefulness  ana  beauty.     This  is  high 

E raise,  but  well  deserved,  and  sincere  as  great.  Some  defects, 
owever,  must  be  noted.  At  times  the  beauty  of  the  language 
much  surpasses  the  value  of  the  thought.  Not  unfrequenm'  the 
fine  mechanism  of  diction  ready  at  his  call  has  deceived,  we  think, 
the  writer,  as  for  a  time  it  deceives  the  careless  reader,  into  the 
beliefthat  it  covers  meaning,  when  the  meaning  is  so  faint,  ob- 
scure, or  vague  as  to  be  the  same  as  none.  Lastly,  the  author 
is  vain  of  his  masterv  in  language.  And  he  betrays  this  failing 
not  only  by  small  oddities  of  spelling,  but  by  phraseology  that  is 
at  times  more  English  than  the  English,  employing  idiomatic 
rather  than  more  formal  modes,  with  a  frequency  unusual  in  our 
approved  writers ;  and,  therefore,  blameable,  because  a  notice- 
able surplusage  of  an  excellence  is  an  offence  against  good  taste, 
not  mucn  inferior  to  a  noticeable  defect  of  it. 

A  writer  bavins  the  gifts  which  are  undeniably  Mr.  Lander's, 
having  great  and  varied  knowledge,  originality  and  force  of 
thought,  many  and  keen  sensibilities,  great  activity  and  vivacity 
of  fancy,  some  wit,  humour,  and  satire,  with  an  admirable  style, 
cannot  but  present  among  this  large  collection  many  things  of 
real  literary  value.  We  have  said,  indeed,  and  we  repeat  with 
increased  confidence,  regarding  the  opinions  and  general  remarks 
vented  by  Mr.  Landor  and  his  speakers,  that  they  are  never 
deliverances  of  reason,  but  always  expressions  of  some  mood  or 
state  of  temper,  generally  of  Mr.  Lander's  personal  mood,  some- 
times, (when  his  self-consciousness  is  asleep)  of  the  mood  sup- 
posed in  the  fictitious  personage  who  speaks.  It  is  not  meant 
that  his  propositions  or  reflections  are  always  irrational ;  for  often 
he  writes  justly,  and  weightily,  and  beautifully.  But  that  the 
course  and  quality  of  his  thoughts  are  due  to  the  temper  of  the 
moment  which,  whatever  it  is,  controls  the  present  action  of  his 
mind,  dictating  the  topics  to  be  handled,  the  propositions  to  be 
asserted  or  denied,  the  opinions  of  men  and  things  to  be  professed, 
with  the  imagery  and  diction  in  which  they  are  clothed.  And 
as  the  moods  through  which  he  passes  are  numerous,  as  they 
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rapidly  change,  and  each  commands  him  wholly  while  it  lastfl^ 
the  froit  of  all  is  such  productions  as  are  before  us — ^productions 
which  satisfy  reason,  imagination,  heart,  and  taste,  when  some 
amiable,  some  generous,  or  some  elevating  feeling  has  possessed 
their  author,  but  from  which  this  high  pleasure  is  ever  meeting 
with  sudden  interruptions,  while  its  place  is  taken  by  the  pain  of 
weariness,  dissent,  oistaste,  or  disgust  arising  from  the  matter 
effiised  from  the  author^s  mind  when  under  the  influence  of  any 
of  a  legion  of  unworthy  spirits  harbouring. within  it.  Among 
his  better  inspirations,  the  sources  of  what  is  praiseworthy  in  his 
compositions,  we  have  noticed  a  veneration  for  great  writers  veiy 
affectionate  and  hearty,  sensibiUty  tothe  beautifrd  in  the  external 
world,  a  discernment  and  love  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  in 
literature,  an  animosi^to  despots  and  tne  race  of  warriors,  a  re- 
lish for  the  delights  of  friendship,  an  indulgence  in  some  of  the 
gentler  affections  of  kind,  and  a  disdain  of  the  assaults  of  fortune 
and  the  injustice  of  men.  All  these  find  expression  in  adequate 
ideas  and  words  throughout  all  his  works,  but  most  continuously 
and  pleasingly  in  those  of  which  the  plan  carried  his  mind  among 
remote  men  and  things  not  provocative  of  his  personal  feelings ; 
for  example,  in  his  Fericles  and  Aspasia,  where  his  characters 
and  topics  are  of  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  caprice  the  most 
wilful,  desire  to  be  singular,  a  constant  rashness  and  absoluteness 
in  his  judgments,  intolerance  towards  those  he  differs  from,  irre- 
verence where  he  does  not  adore,  contempt  for  all  he  does  not 
understand,  violent  hatreds  of  men  and  institutions,  inordinate 
self-esteem,  discourtesy,  coarseness,  and  immodesty,  have  singly 
or  in  groups  their  times  of  entire  dominion  over  him.  The 
dialogue  between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  as  well  as  other  pas- 
sages, are  very  offensively  blemished  by  the  evil  last  men- 
tioned. The  degree  in  which  the  other  faults  or  vices  have 
alloyed  his  works  can  be  learned  only  by  perusing  them.  A 
cause  of  much  tedious  writing  is  his  love  of  story-telling,  in 
which  he  is  almost  always  uninteresting,  and  often  indistinct  and 
obscure.  He  sins  also  by  jocularities.  He  has  some  measure  of 
pleasantry  and  of  satirical  humour,  but  trying  to  raise  more  than 
a  smile,  he  soon  becomes  extravagant  and  foolish,  and  utters 
cachinnations  rather  than  honest  laughter.  One  defect,  very 
serious  and  remarkable  in  an  Englishman  writing  on  morsJs  and 
politics  in  this  nineteenth  age,  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the  grand 
movement  now  in  progress  for  elevating  the  working  classes  to 
economical  comfort  and  political  influence.  One  would  not  know 
by  these  writings  that  it  was  going  on.  Perhaps  ho  does  not  like 
it.  The  ascenouEuicy  in  society  of  the  strong-minded  and  unsub- 
missive artizan  class  must  offend  a  man  of  his  tastes  as  much  as  the 
ascendancy  of  kings,  nor  can  he  hope  that  it  will  ever  render  the 
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preposterotis  honour  he  claims  for  men  of  genius.  Perhaps  he 
IS  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  importance.  He  informs  ns  that  he 
is  well-bom  and  of  plentiful  estate ;  but  he  early  in  life  withdrew 
from  England,  and  has  passed  his  time  in  retirement  in  Italy. 
He  has  thus  missed  the  advantage  of  witnessing  on  the  spot  a 
most  wonderful  development  of  the  tendencies  and  capacities  of 
man^  and  missed,  too,  the  wholesome  discipline  which  nurtures 
great  actors  and  great  thinkers ;  a  frank  and  fireouent  collision 
between  equals,  that  kills  the  nonsense  ever  growmg  up  within 
us. 

We  will,  before  concluding,  present  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  seen  his  works,  some  farther  specimens  of  Mr.  Landor^s 
powers.  They  shall  be  of  his  powers  under  their*  worthier  in- 
fluences, for  with  any  more  of  the  freaks  and  perversities  of  his 
mixis  we  wish  not  to  deform  our  pages.  He  often  adverts  to 
le  subject  of  literature,  and  always  speaks  interestingly  and  well 
upon  it.  We  give  in  this  passage,  taken  at  random  from  a  great 
number,  a  sample  of  his  manner.  There  is  in  it  a  passing  allusion 
to  his  compositions.    It  is  Barraw  who  speaks  to  riewton : — 

"  You  will  become  an  author  ere  long ;  and  every  author  must 
attend  to  the  means  of  conveying  his  information.  The  plainness  of 
your  style  is  suitable  to  your  manners  and  your  studies.  Avoid,  which 
many  grave  men  have  not  done,  words  taken  from  sacred  subjects  and 
from  elevated  poetry :  these  we  have  seen  vilely  prostituted.  Avoid, 
too,  the  society  of  the  barbarians,  who  misemploy  them ;  they  are 
vain,  irreverent,  and  irreclaimable  to  right  feelings.  The  dialogiles  of 
Galileo,  which  you  have  been  studying,  are  written  with  much  pro- 
priety and  precision.  I  do  not  urge  you  to  write  in  dialogue,  although 
the  best  writers  of  every  age  have  done  it ;  the  best  parts  of  Homer 
and  Milton  are  speeches  and  replies,  the  best  parts  of  every  great  his- 
torian are  the  same ;  the  wisest  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  converse 
together  in  this  manner,  as  they,  are  shown  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by 
Plato,  and  by  Cicero.  Whether  you  adopt  such  a  form  of  composi- 
tion, which,  if  your  opinions  are  new,  wiU  protect  you  in  part  from 
the  hostility  all  novelty  (unless  it  is  vicious)  excites ;  or  whether  you 
choose  to  go  along  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  didactic ;  never  look 
abroad  for  any  kind  of  ornament.  Apollo,  either  as  the  god  of  day 
or  the  slayer  of  Python,  had  nothing  about  him  to  obscure  his  clear- 
ness, or  to  impede  his  strength.  To  one  of  your  mild  manners,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  equanimity  in  composition,  and 
calmness  in  controversy.  How  easy  is  it  for  the  plainest  things  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  men  not  unwise,  which  a  calm  disquisition  sets 
right !  And  how  fortunate  and  opportune  is  it  to  find  in  ourselves 
that  calmness  which  almost  the  wisest  have  wanted  on  urgent  and 
grave  occasions.  If  others  for  a  time  are  preferred  to  you,  let  your 
heart  lie  sacredly  still !  and  you  will  hear  from  it  the  true  and  plain 
oracle,  that  not  for  ever  will  the  magistracy  of  letters  allow  the  rancid 
transparencies  of  coarse  colounnen  to  stand  before  your  propyleea.   It 
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is  time  that  philosophy  should  have  her  share  in  our  literature ;  that 
the  combinations  and  appearances  of  matter  be  scientifically  consi- 
dered and  luminously  displayed.  Frigid  conceits  on  theological  ques- 
tions, heaps  of  snow  on  barren  crags,  compose  at  present  the  greater 
part  of  our  domain ;  volcanoes  of  politics  burst  forth  from  time  to 
time,  and  vary,  without  enlivening  tiie  scene. — Do  not  fear  to  be  less 
rich  in  the  productions  of  your  mind  at  one  season  than  at  another. 
Marshes  are  always  marshes,  and  pools  are  pools ;  but  the  sea,  in 
those  places  where  we  admire  it  most,  is  sometimes  sea  and  sometimes 
dry  land ;  sometimes  it  brings  ships  into  port,  and  sometimes  it  leaves 
them  where  they  can  be  refitted  and  equipt.  The  capacious  mind 
neither  rises  nor  sinks,  neither  labours  nor  rests  in  vain.  Even  in 
those  intervals  when  it  loses  the  consciousness  of  its  powers,  when  it 
swims  as  it  wbre  in  vacuity,  and  feels  not  what  is  external  nor  inter- 
nal, it  acquires  or  recovers  strength,  as  the  body  does  by  sleep." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  487-8. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  of  descrintive  writing,  and 
some  passages  of  good  thoughts,  illustrated  by  original  and 
striking  fancies :  but  we  refrain  from  transcribing  more,  in 
order  to  have  room  for  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conversation 
between  Essex  and  Spenser.     It  fa  one  of  Mr.  Lander's  master- 

f)ieces,  and  shows  hign  dramatic  art,  is  exq^uisite  in  composition, 
elicitous  in  thought,  overflowing  with  feeling,  and  most  powerful 
and  touching  in  impression^  Among  innumerable  beauties,  let 
the  reader  observe  the  loug  avoidance  by  Spenser  of  a  plain 
mention  of  his  finghtfiil  calamity,,  and  then,  when  he  is  forced  to 
name  it,  the  uncontrollable  burst  of  heart-rending  anguish  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  calmness  of  desolation  and  despair.  Ob- 
serve, also,  the  fine  conduct  of  Essex^  his  friendly  and  cheerful 
contest  with  Spenser^s  gri^f?  till  its  cause  is  told  him — and  then 
his  reverence  for  that  sacred  agony,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferer.  But  these  remarks  are  intrusive ;  and  the  piece  shall 
speak  for  itself  ^^ 

"  Essex. — ^Instantly  on  hearing  of  thy  arrival  from  Ireland,  I  sent 
a  message  to  thee,  good  Edmund,  that  I  might  learn  from  one  so 
judicious  and  dispassionate  as  thou  art,  the  real  state  of  things  in  that 
distracted  country ;  it  having  pleased  the  Queen's  majesty  to  think  of 
appointing  me  her  deputy,  Id  order  to.  bring  the  rebellious  to  submis- 
sion. *  *  ♦  Spenser. — Interrogate  me,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
answer  each  question  distinctly,  my  mind  being  in  sad  confusion,  at 
what  I  have  seen  and  undergone.  Essex, — Give  me  thy  account  and 
opinion  of  these  very  affairs  as  thou  leftest  them ;  for  I  would 
rather  know  one  part  well,  than  all  imperfectly ;  and  the  violences  of 
which  I  have  heard  within  the  day  surpass  belief. — Why  weepest 
thou,  my  gentle  Spenser?  Have  the  rebels  sacked  thy  house? 
Spenser. — ^They  have  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Essex. — 
I  grieve  for  thee,  and  will  see  thee  righted.     Spenser. — In  this  they 
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have  little  harmed  me.    Essex. — How !  I  have  heard  it  reported  that 
thy  grounds  are  fertile,  aud  thy  mansion  large  and  pleasant.     Spenser. 
— J£  river,  and  lake,  and  meadow-ground,  and  mountain,  could  render 
any  place  the  abode  of  pleasantness,  pleasant  was  mine,  indeed ! — On  the 
lovely  banks  of  MuUa  I  found  deep  contentment.     Under  the  dark 
alders  did  I  muse  and  meditate.    Innocent  hopes  were  my  gravest 
cares,  and  my  playfullest  fancy  was  with  kindly  wishes.     Ah  !  surely 
of  ail  cruelties,  the  worst  is  to  extinguish  our  kindness,    liiine  is  gone ; 
I  love  the  people  and  the  land  no  longer.     My  lord,  ask  me  not  about 
them ;  I  may  speak  injuriously.     Essex. — ^Think  rather,  then,  of  thy 
happier  hours  and  busier  occupations ;  these  likewise  may  instruct 
me.    Spenser. — ^The  first  seeds  I  sowed  in  the  garden,  ere  the  old 
castle   was  made  habitable  for  my  lovely  bride,  were  acorns  from 
Penshurst.     I  planted  a  little  oak  before  my  mansion,  at  the  birth  of 
each  child.     My  sons,  I  said  to  myself,  shall  often  play  in  the  shade 
of  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  every  year  shall  they  take  the  measure  of 
their  growth,  as  fondly  as  I  take  of  theirs.     Essex. — Well,  well ;  but 
let  not  this  thought  make  thee  weep  so  bitterly.     Spenser. — Poison 
may  ooze  from  beautiful  plants ;  deadly  griefs  from  dearest  reminis- 
cences.— ^I  must  grieve,  I  mttst  weep :  it  seems  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  only  one  that  men  are  not  disposed  to  contravene.     In  the  per- 
formance of  this  alone  do  they  efiectuaHy  aid  one  another.     Essex. — 
Spenser !  I  wish  I  had  at  hand  any  arguments  or  persuasions  of  force 
sufficient  to  remove  thy  sorrow ;  but  really  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  men  grieve  at  anything,  except  the  loss  of  favour  at  court,  or 
of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  buckhound.     And  were  I  to  swear  out  my  con- 
dolences to  a  man  of  thy  discernment,  in  the  same  round  roll-call 
phrases  we  employ  with  one  another  upon  these  occasions,  I  should  be 
guilty  not  of  insincerity,  but  of  insolence.    True  grief  hath  ever  some- 
thing sacred  in  it ;  and  when  it  visiteth  a  vrise  man  and  a  brave  one, 
is  most  holy. — ^Nay,  kiss  not  my  hand:  he  whom  God  smiteth,  hath 
Grod  with  him.     In  his  presence,  what  ami?     Spenser. — ^Never  so 
great,  my  lord,  as  at  this  moment,  when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater. 
May  He  guide  your  counsels,  and  preserve  your  life  and  glory! 
Essex. — ^Where  are  thy  friends  ?     Are  they  with  thee  I     Spenser.-^ 
Ah !  where  indeed  !    Generous,  true-heai*ted  Philip,  where  art  thou  ? 
whose  presence  was  unto  me  peace  and  safety ;  whose  smile  was  con- 
tentment, and  whose  praise  renown.     My  lord !  I  cannot  but  think 
of  him  among  still  heavier  losses :  he  was  my  earliest  friend,  and 
would  have  taught  me  wisdom.     Essex. — Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear 
Spenser,  doth  not  require  tears  and  lamentations.     Dry  thine  eyes — 
rebuild  thy  house ;  the  Queen  and  Council,  I  venture  to  promise  thee, 
will  make  ample  amends  for  every  evil  thou  hast  sustained.     What ! 
does  that  enforce  thee  to  wail  yet  louder!     Spenser. — ^Pardon  me, 
bear  with  me,  most  noble  heart !     I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no 
queen,  no  Essex  can  restore.     Essex. — ^We  will  see  that.    There  are 
other  swords,  and  other  arms  to  wield  them,  beside  a  Leicester's  and  a 
Raleigh's.     Others  can  crush  their  enemies,  and  serve  their  friends. 
Spenser. — O  my  sweet  child !     And  of  many  so  powerftil,  many  so 
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wise  and  so  beneficent,  was  there  none  to  save  thee  T  None !  none ! 
Essex. — I  now  perceive  that  thou  lamentest  what  aknost  every  &ther 
is  destined  to  lament  Happiness  must  be  bought,  although  the  pay- 
ment may  be  delayed.  Consider,  the  same  calamity  might  have  be- 
&llen  tbee  here  in  Ix>ndon.  Neither  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  nor 
the  palaces  of  kings,  nor  the  altars  of  God  himself,  are  asylums  agsdnst 
death.  How  do  I  know  but  under  this  very  roof  th^re  may  sleep 
some  latent  calamity,  that  in  an  instant  shall  cover  with  gloom  every 
inmate  of  the  house,  and  every  far  dependant  ?  Spenser, — God  avert 
it !  Essex. — ^Every  day,  every  hour  of  the  year  do  hundreds  mours 
what  thou  moumest.  Spenser. — Oh !  no,  no,  no  I  Calamities  there 
are  around  us;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the  earth;  calami- 
ties there  are  in  all  seasons ;  but  none  in  any  season,  none  in  any 
place,  like  mine.  Essex. — So  say  all  Others — so  say  all  husbands. 
Look  at  any  old  mansion,  and  let  the  sun  shine  as  it  may  on  the  golden 
vanes,  or  the  arms  recently  quartered  over  the  gateway,  or  the  em- 
bayed window,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  is  to3dng  at  it, 
nevertheless  thou  mayest  say,  that  of  a  certainty  the  same  fabric  hath 
seen  much  sorrow  within  its  chambers,  and  heard  many  wailiogs :  and 
each  time  this  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all.  Funerals  have  passed 
along  through  the  stout-hearted  knights  upon  the  wainscot,  and  amid 
the  laughing  nymphs  upon  the  arras.  Old  servants  have  shaken  their 
heads,  as  if  somebody  had  deceived  them,  when  they  found  that  beauty 
and  nobility  could  perish — Edmund !  The  things  that  are  too  true, 
pass  by  us  as  if  they  were  not  true  at  all ;  and  when  they  have 
singled  us  out,  then  only  do  they  strike  us.  Thou  and  I  must  go  too. 
Perhaps  the  nezt  year  may  blow  us  away  with  its  fallen  leaves. 
Spenser. — ^For  you,  my  lord,  many  years,  I  trust,  are  waiting;  I 
never  shall  see  those  fallen  leaves.  No  leaf,  no  bud,  will  spring  upon 
the  earth,  before  I  sink  into  her  breast  for  ever.  Essex. — ^Thou,  who 
art  wiser  than  most  men,  shouldest  bear  with  patience,  equanimity  and 
courage,  what  is  common  to  all.  Spenser. — Enough  I  enough !  enough ! 
Have  all  men  seen  their  infant  burnt  to  ashes  before  their  eyes? 
Essex. — Gracious  God !  merciful  Father  I  what  is  this  ?  Spenser. — 
Burned  alive !  burned  to  ashes !  burned  to  ashes !  The  flames  dart 
their  serpent  tongues  through  the  nursery  window.  I  cannot  quit 
thee,  my  Elizabeth  !  I  cannot  lay  down  our  Edmund.  Oh !  these 
flames!  they  persecute,  they  enthrall  me— they  curl  round  my 
temples— they  hiss  upon  my  brain — they  taunt  me  with  their  fierce, 
foul  voices — they  carp  at  me — they  wither  me— they  consume  me 
—throwing  back  to  me  a  little  of  life,  to  roll  and  sufier  in,  with  their 
fangs  upon  me.  Ask  me,  my  lord,  the  things  you  wish  to  know  from 
me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  I  am  now  composed  again.  Command  me, 
my  gracious  lord,  I  would  yet  serve  you ;  soon  I  shall  be  unable.  You 
have  stooped  to  raise  me  up — ^you  have  borne  with  me — ^you  have 
pitied  me,  even  like  one  not  powerfiil.  You  have  brought  com- 
fort,  and  will  leave  it  with  me ;  for  gratitude  is  comfort. — Oh  !  my 
memory  stands  all  a-tiptoe  on  one  burning  point :  when  it  drops  from 
it,  then  it  perishes.  Spare  me ;  ask  me  nothing ;  let  me  weeld 
before  thee  in  peace ;  the  kindest  act  of  greatness,     i^^sea;.— I  should 
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rather  have  dared  to  mount  into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration^  than 
I  now  dare  entreat  thee  not  to  weep.  The  tears  that  overflow  thy 
heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch  and  heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream, 
but  not  without  hope  in  Grod.  Spenser. — ^My  hope  in  God  is,  that  I 
may  soon  see  again  what  he  has  taken  from  me.  Amid  the  myriads 
of  angels,  there  is  not  one  so  beautiful :  and  even  he  (if  there  be  any) 
who  is  appointed  my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so.  Ah !  these 
are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderiogs,  distempered  dreams.  K  there  ever 
were  guardian  angels,  he  who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy,  would 
not  have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees.  Essex, — God  help  and 
sustain  thee,  too  gentle  Spenser !  I  will  never  desert  thee.  But  what 
am  I  ?  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas  !  how  powerless,  then,  and 
infantile  is  greatness  in  the  presence  of  calamity.'' — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  239- 
U2. 

Of  one  who  could  produce  this  noble  and  melting  scene, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  unhallowed,  that  it  would  be  un- 
gratefiil  in  us  to  renew  our  censures,  while  the  sacred  source  of 
sympathy  within  us,  unlocked  by  his  master  hand,  is  still  un- 
closed.     We  are  content  with  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
already  made.     Against  the  judgments  of  his  "  enemies,     (his 
name  for  unfavourable  critics,)  he  has  appealed  to  posterity,  and 
^sterity  alone  can  settle  his  doom.     We  wonder  greatly  what  it 
will  be.     We  willingly  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very  remarkable 
writer,  but  is  he  to  be  loved  and  honoured  as  a  great  one? 


Art.  IV. — The  Philosophy  of  Trade ;  or j~ Outlines  of  a  Theory 
of  Profits  and  Prices^  including  an  Examination  of  the  Prin^ 
dples  which  determine  the  relative  value  of  Com  Labour  and 
Currency.  By  Patrick  James  Stirling.  Edinburgh: 
OUver  &  Boyd.    1846. 

PoLiTiCAii  EcoKOMY  has  Suffered  in  many  respects  from  its 
having  been  dealt  with  too  exclusively  and  too  rigidly,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
nay  it  is  most  natural,  that  it  should  have  been  thus  dealt  with. 
There  is  enough  of  number,  and  measurement,  and  proportion 
in  the  very  terms  which  it  employis,  and  the  elements  wherewith 
it  has  to  do,  to  account  for  its  having  been  regarded  mainly  as  a 
science  of  quantities,  and  being  treated  accordingly.  Possessing, 
as  it  does,  these  mathematicalqualities,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to 
explain  why  so  mathematical  a  treatment  has  been  bestowed  on 
it.    There  is  scarcely  one  of  its  data  which  does  not  admit  of 
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being  stated  numerically ;  and  one  of  the  likeliest  consequences 
in  the  world  is,  that  not  only  the  reasoning  upon  these  should 
have  been  in  the  style  and  character  of  an  algeoraic  demonstra- 
tion,  but  that  the  doctrine  which  emerged  from  it  should  have 
been  given  forth  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  an  algebraic  formula. 
To  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  chief  words  or  phrases  which 
enter  into  the  nomenclature  of  political  economy, — as  value,  and 
profit,  and  capital,  and  prices,  and  wa^s,  and  rent ;  all  of  which 
can  be  expressed  arithmetically,  and  so  the  relation  between 
them  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  arithmetical  proportion.  And 
hence  the  mighty  stress  that  has  been  laid,  and  the  earnest  con- 
troversies which  have  been  held  by  the  respective  theorists,  on 
the  terms  of  their  science.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  these  should 
be  defined  with  clearness,  and  with  the  consent,  when  it  can  be 
had,  of  all  parties;  for  how  can  men  understand  each  other 
unless  they  annex  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  which  they 
employ  ?  But  then,  along  with  this,  there  has  been  a  lurking 
imagination  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  science  could  be  raised 
fiom  the  groundwork  of  these  definitions-just  as  the  entire 
body  of  geometrical  truth,  vast,  and  various,  and  voluminous, 
nay,  of  infinite  ma^itude  as  it  is, — ^that  the  whole  of  this,  known 
and  unknown,  mi^t  be  said  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  few  outset 
definitions  in  geometry.  And  hence  the  abstract  and  demon- 
strative style  of  many  of  its  writers,  in  whom  the  logical  has 
greatly  prevailed  over  the  observational ;  and  who,  bv  playing  at 
logic  with  the  terms  of  their  science,  have  elicited  in  the  form, 
and  with  all  the  pretension  of  demonstrative  truths,  so  many 
dogmata  which  do  come  sadly  into  conflict  with  the  lessons  of 
ordinary  experience.  They  could  not  have  been  carried  so  far 
astray  by  the  analogy  which  has  misled  them,  had  they  prosecut- 
ed their  science  less  in  the  manner  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
more  in  that  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  so  as  to  have  let  in  more 
of  light  from  the  outer  world ;  and  by  which  they  could  have  so 
modified  their  conclusions  as  to  have  brought  them  into  closer 
adjustment  with  what  takes  place  in  Uving  and  palpable  reaUty 
on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  has  mightny  the  advantage  both  of  Mill  and  of  Eicardo— 
although  even  in  his  political  economy  some  of  its  best  reasoned 
and  goodliest  propositions  would  need  to  be  greatly  Qualified  ere 
they  could  be  admitted  as  universal  truths,  and  still  more  ere 
they  should  be  acted  on  as  rules  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen 
or  for  the  well-being  of  society.  For  though  the  analogy  be 
much  closer  between  the  economical  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  when  the  former  is  conducted  less  in  the  methods  of  the 
pure,  and  more  in  those  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  there  still  re- 
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mains  a  very  wide  diversity  between  them.    Whatever  of  obser- 
vation enters  into  the  mixed  mathematics^  or  into  what  have  been 
termed  the  mathematico-physical   sciences,  is  drawn  £rom  the 
material  world,  and  only  Lm  that  department  in  it  too  where 
the  forces  are  exceedingly  few  and  simple^  being  all  reducible  to 
imptdse,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  or  pernapsonly  to  two  of  these — 
the  law  of  impulse  being  resolvable  into  the  repulsion  which  takes 
place  between  the  particles  of  matter  when  brought  within  certain 
microscopic  distances  &om  each  other.     And  thus  it  is  that  as- 
tronomy, and  mechanics,  and  optics,  though  partly  demonstra- 
tive and  partly  experimental  sciences — ^yet  are  the  data  which  they 
import  from  the  latter  of  these  two  territories  of  so  simple  and 
manageable  a  nature,  that,  even  after  these  have  been  aamitted 
into  tne  ratiocination,  do  the  sciences  now  named  remain  of  as 
purely  and  rigorously  demonstrative   a  character  as   abstract 
geometry  itseff.    But  it  is  exceedingly  different  with  political 
economy,  where  the  observation  that  enters  is  drawn  from  the 
field  of  human  nature — ^the  principles  of  which  are  not  c&pable 
of  being  assigned  in  terms  of  such  determinate  quantity  and  force ; 
and  which,  besides,  are  so  variously  modified  among  the  complex 
relationships  of  humdn  society.    And  thus  though  our  science  has 
a  dynamics,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  mechanism  of  its  own, 
yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  its  movements,  or  to  assign 
the  precise  results  of  its  operation.    When  we  read  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  of  their  varying  intensity,  just  as  we  should  of 
two  physical  forces;  or  when  we  read  of  eveiy  thing  in  commerce 
finding  its  level,  as  fluids  do  in  hydrostatics ;  or  when  we  read  of 
legislation  with  its  disturbing  influences,  and  by  which  it  so 
thwarts  the  operations  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  mecha- 
nism, from  which  we  now  expect  to  realize  the  blessings  of  a 
golden  age  in  the  system  of  free  trade— why,  when  such  views, 
couched  m  such  phraseology,  are  presented  to  the  reader,  if  he 
have  a  mind  given  at  all  to  geometrical  conceptions,  or  trained 
in  the  habits  of  geometrical  reasoning,  he  is  veiy  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed  into  the  confidence,  that,  on  tne  strength  of  a  few  simple 
elements  or  generalities,  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way,  and,  just 
by  following  his  own  processes  of  excogitation,  to  conclusions 
as  infallible  as    are  tne   propositions  of  Euclid   or  the  final 
results  in  Algebra.     And  so  ne  would,  if  he  but  admitted  into 
his  reasoning  all  the  elements   of  economical  science.    But, 
in  truth,  these  are  neither  so  simple  nor  so  few  as  he  apprehends 
them  to  be;  and  just  because  he  omits  or  overlooks  some,  and 
mystifies  others,  our  science  has  been  run  into  such  paradoxes 
and  obviously  fabe  results,  as  have  greatly  impaired  its  credit, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  distrust  and  dension  of  general  society. 
Bat  we  shall  be  better  understood  if  we  illustrate  our  meaning 
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bj  a  few  examples.  Our  first  example  is  taken  finom  Dr.  Smith's 
celebrated  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  which  has  at  length  found 
its  way  into  Parliament ;  and,  after  the  arduous  struggle  of  many 
long  years,  has  been  ratified  there.  But  he  was  betrayed  into 
an  unfortunate  generalization,  and  his  followers  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  falling  into  the  same  error,  when  he  denounced  in  such 
sweeping  and  unmeasured  terms,  all  ejqiress  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply — 
whether  in  the  shape  of  artificial  encouragements  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  prohibitions  on  the  other.  A  fuller  view  of  human 
nature  would  have  suggested  some  important  corrections  upon 
his  theory,  and  so  as  to  limit  and  restrain  the  universal  appUci^ 
tion  of  it.  It  might  be  well  that  most  of  the  articles  of  ordmary 
merchandise  shoiud  be  left  to  find  their  own  natural  level,  because, 
in  regard  to  these,  men  might,  with  all  safety  and  advantage,  be 
left  to  themselves — ^their  demand  for  a  commodity  being  usually 
up  to,  nav,  ofiien  beyond^  the  extent  of  its  being  necessary  or 
useful.  But  there  are  certain  commodities,  certain  most  desir- 
able things  for  a  nation  to  have,  purchasable  things  too,  to  be 
had  for  a  price,  but  such  a  price  as  many  left  individually  to  their 
own  choice  are  not  willing  to  bestow  upon  them ;  and  which  price 
a  Government  does  wisely  and  rightly  in  helping  out  by  its  own 
grants,  even  though  it  should  incur  the  charge  of  a  departure 
ft'om  the  philosoDhy  of  Free  Trade  by  the  imposition  of  tnat  ob- 
noxious thing  called  a  bounty.  For  instance,  it  should  give  a 
bounty  on  education'— first  on  popular  education,  and  this,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  difiused  throughout  the  land,  because  there 
is  no  such  effective  demand  for  it  throughout  the  community  at 
large,  as  to  call  forth  an  adequate  supply  of  sound  and  good  edu- 
cation. And,  secondly,  on  the  education  of  lofty  and  abstract 
science — ^for  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  spontaneous  de- 
sire or  aspiration  towards  it,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
as  would  ensure  its  requisite  encouragement  in  the  midst  of  us. 
And  hence  the  sound  policv  both  of  endowed  schools  and  endowed 
universities — the  latter  of  which,  in  particular,  are  looked  to, 
and  more  especially  by  our  grosser  utilitarians  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  with  a  hard  and  evil  eye.  The  salaries  given  to 
professors  are  likened  to  bounties  upon  commerce ;  and  so  a 
species  of  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade,  has  been 
conjured  up  in  opposition  to  them.  We  doubt  not  that  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  has  given  currency  to  this  order  of  sentiment 
among  very  many  of  our  economists  and  statesmen,  who  little 
know  now  much  they  have  contributed,  and  under  the  guise, 
too,  of  a  philosophic  maxim,  not  only  to  vulgarise  the  policy,  but 
greatly  to  injure  and  deteriorate  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
substantial  interests  of  our  nation.    On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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and  under  some  of  its  most  arbitraiy  govermnents^  they  order 
this  matter  better  than  we  do. 

But  if  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  with  Dr.  Smith  at  their 
heady  when  they  ventured  on  the  educational  and  moral  depart- 
ment of  a  nation's  affairs,  have  reasoned  ill  against  the  encou- 
ragements of  a  bounty — ^they  on  certain  other  subjects,  involv« 
ing  too  the  highest  of  our  public  interests,  have  reasoned  equally 
ill  against  thelaying  on  of  prohibitions.  We  would  just  instance 
the  question  of  a  prohibitive  tax  on  intoxicating  liquors;  or, 
which  is  a  regulation  of  the  same  character,  the  exaction  of  a 
license  so  costj^  as  greatly  to  limit  and  circumscribe  their  sale. 
This,  too,  is  an  infringement  on  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade ; 
and,  as  such,  is  resented  by  the  indiscriminate  idolaters  of  our 
modem  liberalism,  who  would  leave  eveiy  thing  to  the  operation 
of  demand  and  supply,  without  once  adverting  to  the  question 
whether  this  demand  be  in  defect  or  excess-— so  as  to  effect  an 
under  supply  in  the  one  case,  and  an  over  supply  in  the  other. 
It  is  because  of  a  defect  in  the  taste  or  wish  for  learning, 
whether  of  a  sacred  or  secular  character,  that  Government 
should  endow  schools,  and  grant  a  bounty  upon  education, 
and  this  to  save  the  result  of  a  commonalty  brutalized  by  igno- 
rance. And  it  is  because  of  an  excess  in  ihQ  taste  or  demand 
for  spirituous  liquors,  that  Government  should  limit  their  con- 
sumption to  the  uttermost,  by  a  tax  on  the  commodity  or  other- 
wise, and  so  lay  the  heaviest  possible  restriction  on  this  branch  of 
trade — and  this  to  save  the  result  of  a  commonalty  brutalized  by 
low  and  loathsome  dissipation.  It  is  even  with  us  a  grave  con- 
sideration, whether  the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  re- 
forms  of  Lord  Ashley  on  the  employment  of  factory  children, 
though  this  involves  a  restraint  on  personal  as  well  as  commer- 
cial freedom.  If  the  worshippers  of  Free  Trade,  by  following 
out  their  principle,  shall  land  us  in  a  corrupt  population — then 
are  the  best  objects  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  legislation  made  a 
sacrifice  of  to  the  magic  and  mockery  of  a  name. 

But,  returning  to  ground  more  properly  and  exclusively  eco- 
nomical, let  us  instance  another  example  of  the  false  conclusions, 
into  which  political  economists  have  been  betrayed  by  delivering 
themselves  up  to  their  own  processes  of  excogitation — after  they 
had  laid,  as  they  thought,  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  their  subse- 
quent reasonings  on  a  few  first  principles,  which  they  gave  forth 
as  the  undoubted  axioms  or  definitions  of  their  science.  This 
might  do,  and  has  done  most  triumphantly  and  incontrovertibly, 
in  Mathematics,  but  it  will  not  do  in  Political  Economy.  In  so 
many  primary  and  fundamental  truisms,  which  carry  the  instant 
acquiescence  of  every  mind,  there  lie  enveloped  all  the  proposi> 
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tions  of  geometry;  and  these  can  be  extracted  by  reasoning 
alone  firom  the  rudimental  elements  of  the  science.  But  if  the 
disciples  of  Political  £conomy  shall  prematurely  attempt  a  simi- 
lar method  of  development  with  their  science,  they  will  in&Uibly 
go  astray.  And  as  an  example  of  it,  we  appeal  to  the  iQveterate 
notion  which  still  prevails  among  them,  of  capital,  as  if  it  ad- 
mitted of  progressive  enlargement  without  limit  and  without 
termination.  The  same  was  the  prevalent  idea  on  the  subject 
of  population,  till  within  the  present  century ;  and  the  same  is 
still  tne  prevalent  idea  on  the  subject  of  capital.  We  have  seen 
the  calculation  of  a  penny  laid  out  on  compound  interest  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era ;  and  the  result  was  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  so  many  thousand  globes  of  solid  gold,  each  equal  in 
magnitude  to  our  earth.  The  mathematicsu  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  interest,  and  its  successive  additions  to  the  principal 
sum,  was  unexceptionable ;  and  the  economical  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  profits,  and  their  successive  additions  to  the  original 
capital,  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  style  of  confidence  by 
many  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  as  if  they  deemed  it  to  be 
alike  imexceptionable.  But  the  truth  is,  that  capital  has  its 
limits  just  as  population  has — the  one  as  effectually  restrained 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  profitable  investiture,  as  the  other 
is  restrained  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence ;  and  thus 
either  expenditure  or  bankruptcy  is  just  as  requisite,  whether  to 
prevent  or  correct  the  redundancy  of  capital,  as  disease  or  the 
providential  check  is  requisite,  whether  to  correct  or  to  prevent 
the  redundancy  of  population.  The  right  application  of  this 
doctrine  would  lead  to  a  wholly  different  set  of  lessons  on  the 
subject  of  capital  from  what  are  commonly  given  forth ;  and 
more  especially  would  it  be  found,  that  the  unhmited  parsimony 
of  Dr.  Smith  is  not  just  the  specific  for  a  nation's  sure  and  ever 
increasing  prosperity  which  he  conceived  it  to  be. 

And  there  is  another  doctrine  of  his  which  requires  to  be 
greatly  modified,  ere  it  can  be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
undoubted  verities  of  the  science.  It  relates  to  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  as  if  this  were  absolutely  and  helplessly 
dependent  on  the  economic  state  of  society, — that  their  condi- 
tion  is  prosperous  when  society  is  making  progress  in  wealth, 
dull  when  stationary,  and  miserable  when  on  the  decline.  We 
beUeve  it  will  be  found  of  any  country  where  order  and  good 
government  prevail,  that  there  is  a  sure  progress  in  wealth  so 
long  as  there  is  much  land  that  remains  to  be  more  productively 
cultivated  than  before,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America — that 
the  wealth  becomes  more  stationary  when  it  touches  upon  the 
extreme  limit  of  cultivation,  as  perhaps  in  Holland  and  China 
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more  nearly  than  in  most  other  lands;  and  that  the  decline 
again  is  experienced  only  in  those  towns  or  smaller  states,  where 
the  commerce,  from  some  caose  or  other,  has  received  a  check, 
and  there  are  no  agricultural  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  as 
would  take  place  in  Hamburgh,  did  an  unfavourable  shift  occur 
in  the  direction  of  trade,  and  as  has  taken  place  in  the  northern 
states  of  Italy.  Now  it  is  undoubted,  that,  in  the  last  of  these 
stages,  the  people  at  large  would  share  in  the  general  distress ; 
and  we  should  behold  the  melancholy  spectack  of  a  starving 
commonalty,  so  long  as  emigration  and  disease,  and  the  pre- 
ventive check,  had  not  reduced  the  population  to  their  now  nar- 
rower means  of  subsistence  and  emplojrment.  But  with  the 
exception  of  this  last  temporary  and  occasional  state  of  things, 
occurring  only  in  limited  and  snecial  localities,  there  is  no  fear 
of  that  general  wretchedness  tnroughout  the  great  bulk  and 
body  of  the  people,  which  Smith  apprehended,  and  which  the  for- 
mulas of  Ricardo  on  the  subject  of  profit  and  wages  have  led  him 
to  predict,  as  the  infallible  consequence  of  our  agriculture  de- 
scending to  the  poorest  soils,  and  brought  down  at  length  to  the 
lowest  possible  extreme  of  cultivation.  The  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
unknown  to  Smith,  and  from  which  Ricardo  failed  to  take  the 
lesson  which  would  have  reAited  his  anticipations,  leads  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  that  of  both  these  economists, — even 
that  in  all  states  of  society,  with  the  exception  now  specified,  the 
people,  save  in  years  of  scarcity,  have  very  much  theu*  own  com- 
fort in  their  own  hands.  For  m  truth,  the  proportion  that  wages 
shall  bear  to  rent  and  profits,  which  have  been  denominated  the 
other  two  ingredients  of  value,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  habit 
and  character  of  the  people  themselves.  So  long  as  we  have  a 
thriftless  and  improvident  commonalty,  a  low  wage  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  save  m  extraordinary  seasons  of  demand 
for  labour,  as  in  the  present  urgency  and  fever  of  railway  specu- 
lation, or  save  in  a  sudden  enlargement  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  as  many  anticipate,  though  it  be  very  doubtful,  from  the 
repeal  of  our  corn  laws.  But  with  such  brief  and  incidental  ex- 
ceptions as  these,  a  high  wage  is  only  to  be  looked  for  as  the 
product  of  a  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  population.  Had  we 
a  better  conducted,  we  should  soon  have  a  better  conditioned 
peasantry  than  now.  Would  they  but  refrain  their  dissipations 
and  lay  up  in  good  times,  it  would  tell,  and  tell  instantly,  not 
only  in  raising,  l)ut  permanently  sustaining  the  price  of  work, — 
80  that  our  present  oppressed  and  overborne  workmen  might 
both  have  less  to  do,  and  get  more  for  the  doing  of  it.  Could 
we  only  get  them  to  accumulate  each  a  small  capital,  though 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  month's  provisions,  and  this  not  for  trad- 
ing, but  simply  as  a  bamer  in  the  way  of  instant  starvation,  it 
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is  not  to  be  told  how  beneficially  this  wonld  aflfect  the  labour 
market  in  &yonr  of  the  working  classes.*  The  likelihood  of 
such  a  result  may  at  present  be  yery  distant  and  unpromising ; 
and  indeed  will  neyer  be  realised  till  the  education  of  know- 
ledge,  but  still  more  the  education  of  principle,  be  hr  more 
largely  proyided  for,  and  made  to  operate  throughout  the  masses. 
Still  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  that  economic  pro- 
sperity which  awaits  our  common  people,  as  the  sure  result  of 
their  moral  eleyation.  Those  economists  who  oyerlook,  and  still 
more  who  underyalue  the  dependence  of  the  economical  on  the 
moral,  take  but  a  limited  and  imperfect  yiew  eyen  of  their  own 
science ;  and  the  statesmen  who  are  misled  by  them,  look  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong  direction,  when  they  are  taught  to  confide 
in  Free  Trade,  or  Home  Colonization,  or  a  well  regulated  Poor 
Bate,  or  a  larger  Emigration,  or  indeed  on  any  merely  secular 
and  economic  expedient  whateyer,  as  their  specific,  their  grand 
panacea,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

But  we  must  be  done  with  these  examples ;  and,  out  of  the 
many  additional  which  can  be  selected,  shall  only  touch  on  one 
more — ^Dr.  Smith's  definition  of  a  productiye  labourer,  and  the 
consequent  distinction  which  he  makes  between  him  and  the 
unproductiye  labourer — ^the  one  employing  his  labour  on  a  tan- 
gible commodity,  and  so  impressing  on  it  a  greater  marketable 
yalue  than  before,  the  other  labouring,  too,  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  purpose,  but  not  so  as  to  make  any  addition  to  the  ex- 
changeable yalue  of  the  country's  produce.  According  to  this 
defimtion,  the  maker  of  a  musical  instrument  is  a  productiye 
labourer,  but  the  performer  on  that  instrument,  and  without 
whose  seryice  it  would  be  of  no  use  whateyer,  is  an  unproductiye 
labourer.  The  apothecary  who  manufs^ctures  piUs  is  productiye, 
the  physician  who  prescribes  the  pills  is  unproductiye.  It  is  true 
that  both  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  health ;  but  the 
health  is  not  like  the  medicine,  a  tangible  commodity  which  can 
be  carried  to  a  market,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  negotiation 
there,  and  so  the  medicine  is  the  all  in  all — the  health  or  terminus 
ad  quern  of  the  medicine  goes  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
many  an  economist.  Sucn  is  the  doctrine ;  and  it  may  be  said 
in  yindication  of  it,  that  it  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  defini- 
tion. And  so  it  is :  but  the  definition  should  be  mended  rather 
than  that  the  science  should  be  sufiered  to  run  into  paradoxes, 
or,  what  is  worse,  than  that  the  wealth  of  nations  should  be  so 
represented  and  reasoned  on  as  to  peryert  and  yitiate  the  policy 
of  nations. 


*  On  this  subject  see  oar  former  article  in  this  Journal  on  Savings  Banks. 
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Bat  we  must  not  detain  ourselves  longer  fix)m  the  consideration 
of  a  book  that  is  wholly  taken  up,  not  with  the  applications,  but 
with  the  elementary  and  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  made 
up  of  argumentations  presented  to  ns  in  a  strictly  mathematical 
hrm^  and  beginning  with  propositions  which  have  in  them  all 
the  simplicity  of  axioms.  And  in  passing  onward  from  these,  we 
feel  as  u  we  were  still  treading  on  what  may  be  termed  an  axio- 
matic pathway,  or  along  a  series  of  transitions  from  the  obvions 
premiss  to  its  no  less  obvions  and  imdeniable  conclusion ;  or,  as 
some  impatient  readers  might  say,  in  a  succession  of  truisms — 
which  thing  the  rtipidly  intuitive  Charles  Fox  once  said  of  Dr. 
Smith,  when  he  complained  of  many  of  his  reasonings,  that  their 
simplicity  was  so  extreme  as  to  make  them  absolutely  puerile ; 
ana  he  added,  that  they  often  ended  in  a  most  unmeaning  result. 
In  this  last  part  of  his  criticism  he  was  undoubtedly  wrong ;  and 
we  mention  this  the  rather,  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  kindred  error,  when  pronouBcing  on  the  ^rits  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  true  that  it  proceeds  but  a  little  way, 
and  stops  short,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  two  or 
thiee  brief  and  comprehensive  generalities  in  the  science ;  but 
these  so  pregnant  withal  of  meaning  and  inference,  that,  if  stated 
differently,  tney  might  transform,  or,  if  stated  wrong,  they  might 
vitiate  and  falsify  the  whole  subject.  We  must  not  underrate 
the  service  of  him  who  ftunishes  the  reader  or  the  reasoner  with 
a  dear  and  a  right  outset  from  which  to  take  his  departure,  when 
he  enters  on  the  field  of  multifarious  doctrine  which  lies  before 
him.  The  author  or  guide  whom  he  follows  may  scarcely  have 
conducted  him  beyond  the  vestibule ;  but  still  has  conferred  on 
him  a  mighty  benefit,  if  he  have  pointed  out  or  led  him  by  the 
right  vestibule,  and  more  especially  if  others  before  him  have 
misled  their  disciples  by  a  wrong  entry  into  some  bye  labyrinth, 
from  which,  in  endless  mazes  lost,  they  find  all  extrication  im- 
possible. To  estimate  aright  the  good  done  for  a  science  by  the 
rectification  of  its  first  elements,  let  us  only  imagine  that  some 
radical  flaw  had  crept  unseen  into  those  axioms  or  definitions  of 
Euclid  which  form  the  basis  of  geometry,  contaminating:  the 
whole  stream  of  its  subsequent  demonstratio^  and  causinfthat 
the  science  shall  be  wrong  throughout  because  wrong  radically. 
To  detect  and  expose  this  fundamental  error,  discharging  it  from 
the  science  and  substituting  the  true  principle  in  its  place,  were 
surely  a  vital  service  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment altogether  similar  to  this,  when  the  authority  of  a  reigning 
school  in  whatever  science  is  overthrown  by  the  exposure  of  a 
latent  error  in  its  first  principles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  how 
fiu*  this  high  service  has  been  effected  by  the  author  whom  we 
should  before  this  time  have  introducea  to  the  notice  of  our 
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readers.  But  the  best  introdaction  which  can  possibly  be  given 
of  him  ia  to  present  them  with  the  opening  paragraph  oi  the 
work : — . 

"  The  following  essay  is  an  attempt  to  solve  some  yet  ^fisputed  pro- 
blems in  political  economy,  and  impart  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
form  to  the  elementary  principles  of  that  science.  It  professes  to  give 
merely  the  outlines  of  a  theory,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
a  practical  treatise.  I  might,  perhaps,  without  much  impropriety,  have 
entitled  it  the  PhyMogy  of  l^rade ;  for  my  design  is  radier  to  describe 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  trade,  in  i^  healthy  and  un- 
fettered state,  than  to  discuss  the  origin,  symptoms,^  and  cure  of  those 
derangements  to  which  it  is  subject  from  the  action  of  extrinsic  causes. 
Throughout  the  entire  argument  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  com- 
merce is  free  from  extemsd  interference  of  every  kind,  even  from  the 
influence  of  taxes  imposed  upon  commodities  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
I  have  assumed  that  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  in  no  case  does 
more  than  afford  protection  to  industry  and  security  to  property,  pre- 
serving strictly  the  standard  of  money  once  established,  enforcing 
covenants,  and  thereby  maintaining  credit ;  but  leaving  demand  and 
supply  to  perform  their  appropriate  functions,  without  restraint  or  en- 
couragement."— Prefiice^  pp.  v-vi.  . 

It  will  let  the  reader  at  once  into  the  character  of  the  work, 
if  we  but  announce  to  him  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  its  first 
book,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  first  and  outset  proposition  of 
this  strictly  argumentative  treatise,  and  which,  though  we  call  it 
a  proposition,  nas  as  much  the  precision  and  self-evidence  of  a 
truism  as  the  first  axiom  of  Euclid.  The  subject  of  this  first 
book  is  Value,  a  subject  that  has  been  sadly  mystified  and  con- 
troverted amid  the  diflFerent  views  or  representations  which 
have  been  given  of  it  by  economical  writers.  The  proposition 
is,  that  "  parts  of  the  same  commodity  cannot  rise  or  fall  in 
value  in  respect  of  each  other ;"  reminding  us  of  the  axiom,  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  strengthen  one's  conviction  in  the  truth  of 
this  averment  by  any  process  of  reasoning  whatever ;  and  if  re- 
quired to  do  so,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon  it.  All 
tnat  Mr.  Stirling  has  done,  all  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  is  to 
bestow  upon  it  a  few  sentences  of  lucid  illustration.  The  prin- 
ciple is  so  exceedingly  obvious,  that  one  might  readily  wonder 
why  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  proposition  at  all. 
But  the  following  important  extract,  taken  from  a  foot-note 
which  the  author  has  here  subjoined,  will  shew  that  there  is  often 
a  practical  necessity  for  the  verbal  statement  of  what  is  no  sooner 
read  than  it  must  be  recognised  by  all  men.  We  gather  from  it 
how  apt  practical  men  are  to  go  astray  even  from  the  most  ob- 
vious first  principles ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  them,  it 
is  often  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  infantile^ 
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treatment  which  is  proper  for  those  who  have  yet  but  reached 
the  mere  infancy  of  their  understandings.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe,  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  what  nas  often  been  observed 
in  the  business  of  lesislation,  by  what  a  succession  of  authors  the 
same  lesson  had  to  he  repeated  for  .more  than  a  century  before 
it  was  practically  acted  on,  or  before  the  lesson  was  transmuted 
into  a  law  and  admitted  into  the  statute  book  :-^ 

"  This  proposition  may  seem  at  first  sigbt  to  be  a  mere  fruttm;  but 
it  is  in  truth  an  important  elementary  princii^  firom  which  Mr» 
Locke  has  deduced  the  great  practical  conclusion,  that '  <m$  mukAaiont 
can  be  the  tmmey  of  account  and  contract  and  the  measure  ofcomimsree  in 
am/  eountryJ  He  says,  ^  Rising  and  falling  of  commodities  is  always 
between  several  commodities  of  distinct  worths.  But  nobody  can  say 
that  tobacco  (of  the  same  goodness)  is  risen  in  respect  of  itself.  One 
poand  of  the  same  goodness  wiU  never  exchange  for  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  the  same  goodness.  And  so  it  is  in  silver ;  an  ounce  of  sil- 
ver will  always  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver,  nor  can  it  ever 
rise  or  fall  in  respect  of  itself.'  And  again,  '  Two  metals,  as  gold  and 
silver,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  commerce  both  together  in  anj  coun- 
try, because  the  measure  of  commerce  must  be  perpetually  the  same, 
invariable,  and  keeping  the  same  proportion  in  aU  its  parts ;  but  so 
onlj  one  metal  does,  or  can  do,  to  itself;  so  silver  is  to  silver,  and  gold 
to  gold  ;  but  gold  and  silver  change  their  value  one  to  another,  for  sup^ 
posing  them  to  be  in  value  as  sixteen  to  one  now,  perhaps  the  next 
month  they  may  be  as  fifteen  and  three  quarters,  or  fifteen  and  seven- 
eighths  to  one.  And  one  may  as  well  make  a  measure,  nam^y>  a 
yard,  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  of  ma- 
terii^  that  have  not  elways  a  settled  invariable  value  to  one  another.' 
— See  Lockers  Further  Considerations  concerning  raising  the  Value  of 
ifoiti^^.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72,  (fol.  edit.  1722.)  The  same  principle  is 
noticed  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland^  ch,  10;  and  by 
Mr.  Harris  in  his  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins,  Fart  I.^  p-  57.  A  prac- 
tical suggestion,  founded  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  made  by  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.,  ch.  5,  was  afterwards  adopted,  and 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Government  by  the  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, in  his  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  p.  13.  But  it  was  not 
till  1816  (by  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  68,)  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  liverpool's  treatise,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
was  acted  upon,  and  gold  made,  practically  and  in  reality,  the  sole  stan^ 
dard  measure  of  commerce,  which  it  certainly  was  not  while  the  silver 
coin  was  legal  tmder,  by  tale»  to  the  amount  of  £25,  and  by  weighty 
at  the  mint  price,  for  any  greater  sum."*-^F(0<)tno^  pp.  4-5« 

In  his  next  proposition,  which  affirms  the  value  of  one  com* 
modity  in  relation  to  anoiher,  there  is  the  same  danger  as  before 
of  the  truth  being  underrated  in  respect  of  its  importance,  be- 
cause (^  its  extreme  clearness.  But,  as  if  efibctually  to  guard 
the  reader  against  this,  he  applies  it  to  the  refutation  of  a  ^eat 
theoretical  error  in  the  reasonings  of  an  economical  treatise-^ 

VOL.  VI.    NO.  XI.  G 
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(Lord  Lauderdale  on  Wealth) — even  as  he  had  applied  the  for- 
mer to  the  refutation  of  a  great  practical  error  in  the  conduct  of 
Government. 

There  are  certain  terms  which  rank  among  the  voces  sig- 
naicB  of  politicsd  economy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  sets 
forth  with  singular  clearness  and  precision — ^in  refreshing  cx)a- 
trast  to  the  obscurity  of  many  other  writers,  who,  in  dis- 
cussing the  same  terms,  such  as  price  and  vaLue,  have  given 
the  impression  of  theirs  being  the  most  precarious  and  unsettled 
of  all  the  sciences.  They  are  mere  terms  of  relation — ^the  one 
being  a  particular  term,  and  signifying  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  any  determinate  quantity  of  a  commodity  is  given  in  ex- 
change ;  the  other  a  general  term,  and  signifying  the  amount  of 
any  other  commodity  for  which  it  might  be  given  in  exchange. 
Every  commodity  has  but  one  price,  but  as  many  values  as  there 
are  other  commodities  wherewith  it  may  be  bartered.  We 
greatly  prefer  his  "  par  of  value"  to  natural  price  or  natural 
value.  We  could  even,  after  having  admitted  into  our  nomen- 
clature the  par  of  value,  dispense  with  his  equivalent  expression 
of  intrinsic  value  altogether — making  use  of  no  other  words  than 
those  which  are  purely  expressive  of  relation.  But  let  us  not  quar^- 
rel  on  a  definition.  The  value  at  par  of  any  commodity,  or  that 
which  obtains,  when  the  products  of  equal  capitals  at  the 
same  tiiine  exchange  for  one  another,  is  also  termed  by  Mr. 
Stirling  its  natural  or  intrinsic  value. 

To  many  readers,  those  who  are  already  conversant  in  the 
science,  Mr.  Stirling  will  appear  to  be  uselessly  explicit,  or  to 
have  fallen  into  an  uyinecessary  excess  of  illustration — a  most 
useful  property  this,  however,  for  an  elementary  treatise,  and  in- 
valuable when  the  perfect  clearness  is  combined  with  perfect 
soundness.  Bui  we  shall  greatly  mistake  the  rank  or  character 
of  this  treatise,  if  we  but  regard  it  as  a  successful  exposition 
of  its  first  and  early  rudiments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
yet  are  schoolboys  on  the  subject.  It  is  something  far  higher 
than  an  exposition — it  is  a  rectification  of  first  principles  ;  for 
he  grapples  with  some  of  the  first  and  ifrindamental  doctrines 
of  those  who  have  been  esteemed  the  greatest  masters  in  the 
science,  and  as  we  think  overturns  them.  We  do  not  say  that 
in  every  instance,  or  even  the  most  important  of  them,  he  has  met 
these  errors  with  original  views  of  his  own — for  most  of  his  cor- 
rections had  been  already  given  to  the  world.  But  if  he  do 
not  acknowledge  them  as  the  rightful  products  of  another,  neither 
does  he  claim  them  as  novelties  from  nimself — his  business  being 
more  with  the  subject  than  with  the  literature  of  the  subject- 
And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  work,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
deal  with  but  trie  alphabet  of  the  science — for  such  are  the 
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changes  which  he  advocates  on  the  alphabetic  characters,  as  lead 
to  different  readings  and  different  lessons  throughout,  and  will 
help  onward  to  the  establishment  of  a  different  school  from  any 
of  those  which  now  are  most  prized  and  most  resorted  to.  It 
is  but  a  subordinate  praise,  when  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  advert  to  his  felicitous  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  We  think 
that  he  has  greatly  improved  upon  Dr.  Smith's  principles  of  the 
variations  in  price  as  arising  from  a  change  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  demand  and  supply,  instead  of  which  Mr.  Stirling 
•substitutes  the  proximate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  measurable 
cause  of  these  variations — the  relations  of  the  quantities  brought 
to  market,  whether  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  each  other, 
or  of  a  commodity  to  the  money  destined  for  the  purchase  of  it. 
The  question  is,  now  can  the  venders  test  the  extent  or  intensity 
of  the  demand,  so  as  to  proportion  the  supply  to  it?  We  must 
here  allow  Mr.  Stirling  to  speak  for  himseli. 

'<  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  that  a  manufacturer,  when  common  and 
average  profits  are  at  ten  per  cent.,  employs  £1000  in  the  production 
o£hat8y  and  that  for  this  sum  he  can  produce  11 00  hats.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  sell  these  hats  for  less  than  £1  each,  making 
the  return  on  the  whole  £1100,  viz.,  £1000  to  replace  his  capital,  with 
£100,  or  ten  per  cent.,  profits. 

*'  According  to  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  it  would  seem  that  this 
bat-maker  and  all  other  hat-makers  must  endeavour,  as  they  best  can, 
so  to  limit  and  adjust,  not  only  the  total  number  of  hats  manufactured, 
but  the  number  of  each  kind  to  the  tastes  and  means,  the  wants  and 
riches  of  the  demanders,  that  the  price  of  each  hat  shall  amount  to 
exactly  £1,  leaving  all  deviations  from  this  the  natural  price  to  be 
corrected  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  withdrawing  from  the  trade, 
or  withdrawing  capital  from  it,  when,  by  reason  of  excessive  supply, 
the  price  sinks  below  £1,  and  by  others  entering  into  this  trade,  or 
embarking  additional  capital  in  it,  when,  through  a  deficient  supply, 
the  price  rises  above  £1.  But  it  seems  impossible  that  the  price  could 
be  adjusted,  or,  if  adjusted,  that  a  deviation  of  the  market  from  the 
natural  price  could  be  corrected,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  in  the 
mode  here  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer,  by 
maintaining  the  natural  price,  that  is,  by  refusing  to  part  with  his  hats 
for  less  than  £1  a-piece,  is  enabled  to  discover  how  many  he  can  dis- 
pose of  o^  this  price  in  a  certain  time,  and  to  regulate  the  rate  of  his  pro- 
duction accordingly. 

''  When  the  market-price  of  a  commodity  is  above  the  natural 
price,  competition  will  instantly  reduce  the  price,  and  the  reduction  of 
price  will  enlarge  the  consumption,  and  make  room  for  an  additional 
supply,  as  effectually  as  an  enlargement  of  supply  would  lower  the 
price ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  elevatian  of  the  price  will  as  effectually 
limit  consumption  and  check  the  supply,  as  an  abridgement  of  the  sup- 
ply would  raise  the  price.     It  is  thus  apparently  that  competition  ope- 
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faten  in  iiMMiiin»tanc€^  and  especiallj  in  thecaseof  nuumfiictiiiedpTa- 
Andn^  the  nupplj  c^  which  maj  be  eolai^ed  almost  indefinitelj.  De^ 
matid  and  supply  are  in  all  cajjes  the  agenU  in  the  ultimate  r^ulation 
of  price  and  value,  and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that,  when  the  market 
\n  once  overHtocked,  natural  prices  cannot  be  maintained ;  bat  it  seems 
impoMrible  that  the  maricet  should  ever  he  otherwise  than  oyerstocked  or 
iinfl6n»t^jcked,  were  there  no  gauge  bj  which  to  test  the  extent  and  in- . 
tenuity  of  the  demand.  Were  there  no  index,  no  guide,  such  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  trade  would  be  notlong  better  than  a 
smies  of  uncertain  experiments,  and,  after  all,  no  possible  exertion  of 
human  ingenuity  could  so  exactly  adjust  production  to  consumption, 
supply  to  demand,  as  that  the  resulting  price  should  be  equal,  and  no 
more  than  equal,  to  cost  and  profits." — ^Pp.  44-47. 

It  were  a  mighty  disincumbrance  for  the  students  of  Political 
Economy,  were  the  mysticism  wherewith  both  Smith  and 
Ricardo  nave  charged  the  subject  of  value,  conclusively  dis- 
charged from  it — ^the  one  representing  labour  as  the  measure, 
and  tlio  other  representing  it  as  the  foundation  of  value.  It  is 
not  needed  to  set  up  any  absolute  standard  of  value,  in  order  to 
explain  either  the  phenomena  or  the  philosophy  of  trade ;  and 
by  quitting  the  attempt,  we  get  rid  of  much  obscure  and  useless 
argumentation.  All  understand  the  diflFerence  between  value  in 
use.  and  value  in  exchange ;  but  the  latter  is  the  only  pertinent 
and  available- element  when  treating  of  commerce.  Value  is 
but  oxpi^cssivo  of  a  relation,  and  nothing  more.    And  it  were  a 

eroat  aoliveronce,  a  great  simplification,  if  the  view  advocated 
y  Mr.  Stirling  were  universally  proceeded  on. 
But  before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  value,  which  occupies 
the  "whole  of  his  I^irst  Book,  made  up  of  twelve  chapters,  or 
rather  of  twelve  propositions,  all  matnematicaily  handled,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Stirling's 
very  able  and  satisfuctoty  recognition  of  the  limit  at  which  de- 
mand must  stop,  and  beyond  which,  therefore,  production  will 
not  im.  Were  this  principle  but  adopted  and  pursued  into  its 
man[fi>ld  applications,  it  would  chase  away  a  multitude  of  errors 
from  Political  Economy*  We  should  hear  no  more  of  the 
impossibility  of  glut^  or  the  indefinite  augmentation  of  capital,  or 
U\c  unlimitcil  nower  of  production,  in  virtue  of  which  each  new 
proiluct  but  calls  forth  another — ^finding  a  vent,  and  creating  a 
niarkot  for  itself*  There  i&  in  truth,  a  natural  and  impasswie 
limit  bextmd  which  the  wealth  of  a  ooontiy  cannot  be  carried, 
which  till  of  late  has  been  man^ouslj  out  of  sight;  and  in 
virtue  of  their  blindness  to  which,  one  sanguine  specolaftor  after 
«i\other  has  come  forth  with  his  panacea,  by  the  adc^fidon  of 
which  it  is  fondly  imagined  that  the  countir  mi^t  be  set  finrth 
en  an  open  and  nivobstmctied  pMh  of  ^vancement  in  all  the 
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great  branches  of  prosperity,  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  well 
for  the  moral  good  of  a  harmonious  and  happy  understanding 
between  all  the  orders  of  British  society,  that  Free  Trade  has 
now  become  the  legalized  policy  of  our  land.  But  we  predict, 
with  all  confidence,  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  all  the 
extravagant  economic  notions  wnich  have  oeen  constructed  there- 
upon ;  and  that,  if  lured  from  the  path  of  sober  calculation,  by 
the  brilliant  perspective  of  a  now  unfettered  commerce  with  ell 
the  cx>untries  in  the  world,  our  capitalists  will  soon — very  soon — 
come  into  collision  with  this  barrier,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
fixed,  recedes  so  slowly,  that  many — very  many — are  the  ad- 
venturers who  will  speedily  overtake  and  be  dashed  upon  it,  to 
the  shipwreck  of  their  now  splendid  anticipations.  It  was  the 
delusion  of  Canning,  when  he  opened  South  America  to  our 
trade,  that  he  had  created  a  new  world  for  the  unlimited  absorption 
of  the  products  of  the  old,  with  profitable  returns  on  the  back  of 
them ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  headlong  impulse  to  specula- 
tion, and  a  reflux  of  wide-spread  bankruptcy.  The  products  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  absorbed ;  but  the  second  term 
of  the  sequence,  the  profitable  returns,  there  lies  the  failure. 

Mr.  Stirling  could  not  have  written  the  following  paragraphs, 
without  the  wnole  truth  of  this  argument  being  on  nis  mind — 
an  argument  so  recently  put  forth,  and  as  yet  so  partially  and 
impJectly  apprehendi.  ^  P  J' 

"  Were  the  quantity  of  all  commodities  increased  simultaneously, 
and  in  just  proportion,  their  relative  values,  each  to  each,  might  be 
maintained.  But  labour  and  the  products  of  agriculture  cannot  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  or  with  the  same  facility  as  the  products  of 
manu^turing  industry.  Hence,  as  ri^rds  the  latter  products,  the 
tendency  of  the  market  is  always  to  become  overstocked.  Merchants 
and  dealers  in  every  department  struggle  to  keep  the  market-price  on  a 
par  with  the  natural  price ;  and  while  they  continue  to  do  so,  their 
sales  are  necessarily  limited.  Manufacturers  for  a  while  continue  their 
usual  rate  of  production.  Sales  get  heavy,  and  commodities  continue 
to  accumulate,  till  the  growing  symptoms  of  a  glut  or  stagnation  of 
trade  begin  to  appear.  The  usual  expedients  of  "  half  time,"  and  a 
reduction  of  wages,  are  now  tried  by  the  manufSacturers,  but  without 
producing  any  sensible  effect  upon  prices,  for  generally,  under  such 
circumstances,  years  would  be  required  to  clear  the  market  of  the 
existing  stock  through  the  natural  vent ;  that  is,  by  sales  at  the  natural 
or  '  remunerating'  price.  Those  who  have  been  trading  on  borrowed 
capital,  whether  merchants  or  manufacturers,  are  in  the  meantime 
called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  there  is  a  growing  neces- 
sity for  available  funds  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors,  who  become 
every  day  more  urgent.  Under  this  pressure  prices  give  way  ;  those 
who  stand  out  for  the  natural  price  can  effect  no  sales — trade  almost 
stands  still,  and  the  ominous  mutterings  of  a  commercial  storm  begin 
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to  be  heard — ^failures  become  rife,  house  after  houise  is  stmck  down, 
and  at  length  there  is  a  general  crash —  ^  bankrupt  stocks'  are  sold 
off  at  ^  half  price/  or  at  cmy  price^  without  reference  either  to  cost  or 
profits,  and  this  scene  of  ruin  continues  till  the  mercantile  hurricane 
has  fairlj  cleared  the  market  of  the  mass  of  accumulated  commodities. 
Mills,  ships,  workshops,  forges,  now  get  slowly  into  operation  again — 
demand  returns,  natural  prices  are  restored — ^and  trade,  once  more  re- 
vived, goes  on  brisklj  and  healthily  as  before. 

"  The  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  when  the  market  is  under- 
stocked ;  trade  goes  on  with  energy — demand  becomes  more  intense — 
manu^turers  have  orders  for  more  work  than  they  can  overtake 
within  the  time  allowed  them — ^their  machinery  is  in  motion  night  and 
day — ^producers  and  dealers  now  raise  their  prices  somewhat  above 
the  natural  price — for  so  brisk  is  the  demand  that  the  vent  for  their 
commodities  will  bear  contraction — and  this  cheering  work  goes  on 
till  individuab,  tempted  by  the  higher  profits,  transfer  additional  capi- 
tal to  those  thriving  employments,  and  bring  the  market  price  again 
to  a  par  with  the  natund  price." — ^Pp.  55-58. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  extract — "  But  labour,  and  the 
products  of  agriculture,  cannot  he  increased  in  the  ratio,  or  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry^' — 
it  is  this  which  explains  the  true  reason  of  that  natural  limit, 
which  stands  but  a  little  way  behind  all  the  artificial  barriers  that 
legislation  has  raised  in  the  way  of  ^  extending  commerce. 
According  to  the  view  of  many  speculators,  we  have  but  to 
manufacture  an  additional  product  of  shoes,  however  well  the 
market  be  provided  with  tnis  article  already,  to  call  forth  an 
additional  product  of  something  else,  say  of  stockings,  which  two 
products  might  meet  in  the  market;,  aoid.  there  be  exchanged  as 
the  equivalents  of  each  other.  But  ere  such  a  transaction  can 
take  effect,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  both  of  legs  and 
feet  in  the  world  to  wear  these  articles  of  clothing,  and  belonging 
to  men,  too,  who  can  give  a  return  for  their  value.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  food,  and  so  a  limit  to  the  population  of  the  world ; 
and,  as  surely  as  either,  a  limit  to  its  capital :  because  of  a  failure 
at  length  in  the  power  of  making  those  returns  by  which  capital 
is  either  sustained  or  extended.  We  have  often  thought  that  if 
an  economist  would  but  take  up  his  position  on  the  last  cultivated 
land,  he  would  find  it  the  position  of  greatest  command  over  the 
whole  territory  of  his  science ;  and  that  from  the  instruction  to 
be  gathered  thence,  he  could  both  explain  the  most  perplexing 
of  its  phenomena,  and  learn  what  the  right  solution  is  for  the 
most  difficult  of  its  problems.  But  how  could  Mr.  Stirling,  after 
writing  so  intelligently  and  well  as  in  the  above  extract,  how 
could  he  quote  with  approbation  the  following  sentences  from 
Mr.  Say  I— 

**  '  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  a  product  is  no  sooner  created, 
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than  it,  from  that  instant,  affords  a  market  for  other  products  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  own  value.  When  the  producer  has  put  the  finishing 
hfmd  to  his  product,  he  is  most  anxious  to  sell  it  immediately,  lest  its 
value  shoold  vanish  in  his  hands.  Nor  is  he  less  anxious  to  dispose  of 
the  iDoiiey  he  may  get  for  it ;  for  the  value  of  money  is  also  perish- 
able. But  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  money  is  in  the  purchase  of 
some  product  or  other.  Thus,  the  mere  circumsUmce  of  the  creation  of 
one  product  immedicUely  opens  a  vent  for  other  products* " — Footnote,  p.  86. 

These  italics  are  not  ours,  but  taken  from  the  work  before  us. 
Is  it  of  this  last  averment  of  Mr.  Say,  that  Mr.  Stirling  speaks  as 
having  at  first  something  of  the  air  of  a  paradox  1  Is  it  not 
rather  in  its  reality  and  substaixce  a  most  egregious  fallacy  ? 

The  work  advances  in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  The  next  book, 
with  its  ten  chapters  or  propositions,  treats  of  labour ;  and  the 
reader  will,  from  the  mere  announcement  of  the  first  of  these,  at 
once  perceive  the  value  and  importance  of  the  whole  preceding 
argument.  The  proposition  is,  "  that  the  value  of  labour  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  value  of  other 
subjects  of  exchange."  Labour  is  viewed  as  in  itself  a  com- 
modity ;  and,  like  all  others,  as  depeudent  hr  its  value  on  the 
relative  quantity  between  it  and  the  other  commodities  which 
are  brought  to  the  market  for  sale.  This  simple  and  right  view 
of  the  matter  enables  him  at  once  to  cut  short  a  number  of  un- 
profitable speculations  and  errors,  wherewith  the  elementary 
questions  oi  political  economy  have  been  bound  up,  and  to  dismiss 
tnem  from  tne  science.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
short  work  which  it  ei]ig,bles  him  to  make  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween productive  and  unproductive  labour ;  noy  have  we  any- 
where seen  this  factitious  distinction  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
in  such  few  sentences^ 

"  This  view  of  the  subject,  too,  happily  puts  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy about  productive  and  unproductive  labour, — ^a  dispute  rather  about 
vfords  than  things.  To  make  a  musical  instrument  is  productive,  to 
pia^  upon  itj  unproductive  labour.  The  man  who  builds  a  church  is  a 
productive,  the  clergymai;i  who  iLses  that  church  for  th^  celebration  of 
divine  service,  an  unproductive  laboui;'er.  The  pliyaieian  who  heals  la- 
bours unproductively :  the  butcher  who  kills  labours  productively. 
These  are  specimens.  Now  all  such  unmeaning  distinctions  are  swept 
away,  and  this  unprofitable  controversy  settled  at  once,  by  regarding 
labour  simply  as  a  thing  which  is  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged; — a  thing 
which  has  value,  whether  brought  to  market  per  se,  or  realized  and 
worked  up  in  another  commodity." — Footnote,  pp.  68,  69. 

How  is  it  after  this,  that  Mr.  Stirling  could  quote  without 
correction  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Say,  who  obviously 
regards  material  products  as  the  all  in  all  of  political  economy : 

Should  a  producer  imagine  that  many  other  classes,  yielding  no 
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material  products,  are  his  customers  and  consumefs  equallj  with  th*6 
classes  that  raised  themselves  a  product  of  their  own ;  as,  for  example, 
public  functionaries,  physicians,  lawyers,  churchmen,  dec. ;  and  thence 
infer  that  there  is  a  class  of  demand  other  than  that  of  the  actual  prcH 
ducers,  he  would  but  expose  the  shallowness  and  superficiality  of  hia 
ideas.  A  priest  goes  to  a  shop  to  buy  a  gown  or  a  surplice ;  he  takes 
the  value  that  is  to  make  the  purchase  in  the  form  of  money.  Whence 
had  he  that  money  ?  From  some  tax-gatherer,  who  has  taken  it  from 
a  tax-payer.  But  whence  did  this  latter  derive  it  ?  From  the  value 
he  has  himself  proiluced.  This  value  first  produced  by  the  tax-payer, 
and  afterwards  turned  into  money,  and  given  to  the  priest  for  his  sa- 
lary, has  enabled  him  to  make  the  purchase.  The  priest  stands  in  the 
p]ace  of  the  producer,  who  might  himself  have  laid  out  the  value  of  his 
product  on  his  own  account  in  the  purchase,  perhaps,  not  of  a  gown  or 
surplice,  but  of  some  other  more  serviceable  product.  The  consumrp* 
tion  of  the  particular  product,  the  gown  or  surplice,  has  but  supplanted 
that  of  some  other  product.  It  is  quite  impaasible  that  the  purchase  of 
one  product  can  he  effected  otherwise  than  by  the  value  of  another.' " — 
Footnote^  pp.  36,  37. 

But  the  greatest  service  effected  by  the  better  and  juster  view  of 
labour  is,  that  ^^  it  upsets  the  theory  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  Ricardo's  Political  Economy  is  founded."  We  for  one  con- 
fess ourselves  to  be  heartily  glad  of  such  an  achievement,  for,  in 
truth,  the  speculations  of  this  writer  have  long  been  felt  by  us  as 
an  incubus  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  all  the  more 
formidable  from  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  name.  Mr. 
Stirling  has  devoted  a  separate  article  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
consideration  of  his  frindamcntal  principle^  that  ^^  the  value  of  a 
commodity,  or  the  quantity  of  any  other  commodity  for  which  it 
will  exchange,  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  which 
is  necessary  for  its  production."  This  principle  is  met  in  the 
article  now  referred  to  by  six  distinct  arguments,  all  of  which, 
save  the  fifth,  (which,  we  think,  might  be  redargued  and  got  the 
better  of  by  the  disciples  of  this  school,)  abimdantly  warrant  the 
spirited  conclusion  oi  our  author,  who,  after  quoting  Mr.  Bicar- 
dfo*s  own  words  on  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  market 
price  of  commodities,  sums  up  his  own  counter-declaration  in 
these  telling  sentences : — 

*'  Here  Mr.  Ricardo  fully  admits  that  all  deviations  from  the  natural 
price  are  corrected  by  the  agency  of  supply  and  demand,  by  a  transfer- 
ence of  capital  and  a  consequent  increase  or  diminution  of  quantity. 
But  the  principle  which  corrects  such  deviations,  which  raises,  depresses^ 
and  ADJUSTS  prices  to  a  certain  standard,  does  in  reality^  and  regu- 
late these  prices.  Why,  then,  beat  about  for  another  principle  less 
plain,  less  intelligible,  and  which  involves  contradictions?  Why  go 
in  search  of  a  new  rule,  guarded  by  exceptions  and  modifications  of 
exceptions,  alike  destructive  of  the  i*ule  itself,  when  we  have  already 
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g^  bU  thait  we  want,  a  plain  well-kiiowa  (Mioeiple,  aooording  perfectly 
inth^tff  whieh  come  under  our  daily  observation^  requiring  neither 
modificatioQ  nor  exception,  and  accounting  satisfiaotortly  and  iatelligi'* 
bly  for  all  the  phenomena  which  the  aoience  is  called  upon  to  ex^ 

i^."— Pp.  da2»  dda. 

By  understanding  value  then^  as  our  author  does^  to  be  a  re- 
lative and  not  an  absolute  term,  and  that  tlie  value  of  a  commo- 
dity,  or  of  labour  viewed  as  a  commodity,  d^nda  on  its  relative 
quantity  either  to  money  or  to  other  oommooities  in  the  markety 
wo  have  done  enough  both  for  the  establishment  of  a  ri&^ht  no- 
Baenolature,  and  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  principle  to  gmde  our 
reasonings  on  either  of  these  two  subjects,  into  whatever  part  of 
the  science  of  political  economy  they  may  be  found  to  enter,  or 
whatev^^  question  of  political  economy  they  might  help  to  re- 
solve. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  taken  up  the  position  which  we  have  just 
ventured  to  recommend,  as  the  one  of  greatest  command  over 
the  whole  field  of  political  economy — that  is,  he  looks  to  the  land 
which  has  been  last  taken  into  cultivation,  and  which  yields  no 
rent.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the  produce  of  that  land  is 
an  aggregate  made  up  of  profit  and  wages  alone.  But  he  in- 
verts altogether  the  order  of  cause  and  eiFect,  when  he  ascribes 
to  this  produce,  or  this  return  from  the  poorest  of  our  cultivated 
soils,  a  controlling  power  over  either  of  these  two  elements.  It 
is  not  tbo  productiveness  of  the  land  last  entered  on  which  de* 
termines  toe  rate  either  of  the  wages  or  profit.  Both  are  de- 
termined on  separate  principles  of  their  own,  and  it  is  the  sum  of 
them  taken  together  which  determines  what  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is,  at  which  the  farther  progress  of  agriculture  is  for  the  time 
arrested.  But  we  shall  not  write  anew  on  a  subject  that  under- 
went from  ourselves  an  ample  discussion  many  years  back  ;  and 
we  shaU,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  brief  extract  firom  the 
representation  there  given  of  our  views : — 

"  Yet  this  phenomenon  (the  descent  of  the  plough  to  a  poorer  ter- 
ritory than  before),  but  the  subordinate  result  of  a  law  having  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  its  own,  has  itself  been  magnified  into  the  principle  j 
and  a  controlling  force  has  been  ascribed  to  that  which  is  only  the 
determinate  consequence  of  a  prior  force,  determining  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  efiect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  efficient.  The  produce 
of  the  land  that  is  said  to  yield  no  rent,  is  conceived  of  as  represent- 
ing the  aggregate  of  wages  and  profit.  At  most  it  is  but  the  measurxi, 
and  not  the  determinator  of  the  sum  of  these  two.  The  wages  of 
labour  are  not  low,  nor  is  profit  either,  because  land  of  an  extremely 
poor  quality  has  been  taken  into  cultivation ;  but  this  land  has  been 
taken  into  cultivation,  because  wages  and  profit  are  low.  If  wages 
be  low,  it  is  because  labour,  or  the  number  of  labourers,  is  in  excess. 
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If  i^oil  be  low,  it  10  because  ciq>ital  is  is  excess  Bat  oompetitaaiif 
the  moving  fiorce  in  both  instances,  has  been  well  nigh  lost  sight  gL 
The  land  last  cultiyated  has  Aunished  some  of  our  later  ec^momistv 
with  the.  materials  of  a  formal»-^wli«re  the  three  elements  of  rent,* 
and  profit,  and  wages,  have  been  made  to  enter  as  sjmbols  do-mter 
an  equation,  by  means  of  a  few  transpositions  upon  which,  the  wiiol^ 
doctrine  and  philosophy  of  thQ  subject  has  been  newly  cast,  and  are 
held  to  have  been  infallibly  expounded. 

^^  And  it  is  carious  to  observe  the  proceeds  of  this  new  mode  of 
reasoning,  through  which,  by  a  certain  dexterons  algebraic  play,  re- 
sults are  elicited  the  most  unexpected,  and  certainly  the  most  (^po- 
site  to  all  experience*  One  specimen  may  suffice.  When  onee  1^ 
produce  of  the  last  cultivated  land. enters  as  a  sort  of  fixed  quantity 
into  an.  argument;  then,  representing,  as  itdoes^  the  sum  of  wages 
and  profit  it  will  follow  of  course  that  when  wages  rise  it  can  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  profit,  and  when  profit  rises  it  can  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  w;ages. — the  one  b^ing  high  when  the  other  is  low,  and 
conversely.  The  strange  conclusion  educed  frpm  this  is,  that  by  in- 
creasing  the  wages  of  labour  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  the  under- 
selling of  our  neighbours  in  the  foreign  markets ;  because  that  the 
dearer  the.  labour  expended  in  the  preparation  of  export  articles,  the 
cheaper  can  it  be  afforded  when  presented  for  sale.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is,  that  profit  being  just  as  much  lower  as  wages  are  higher^ 
we  make  a  savitig  on  the  cost  of  the  article,  with  every  new  transfer 
in  the  course  of  its  sales  or  stages  of  preparation,  till  the  ultimate 
price  may  in  fact  be  very  much  reduced  by  the  repetition  of  ^  this 
effect  at  each  of  the  successive  centages.  And  hence  the  paradox  in 
question,  advanced  too  with  a  sort  of  axomatic  certainty.  It  4s  a 
striking  example  of  the  extravagance  into  which  men  are.  sure,  to  fall> 
when,  forsaking  the  obvious  and  real  principles  of  a  sul^ject,  they 
give  the  precedency,  over  ^  s^e  and  all  experience,  to  the  cate^ 
gories  of  a  school. 

"  We  shall  be  saved  from  all  such  4^viou8  Qonclusions,  if  we  only 
keep  in  sight  the  proper  and  immediate  causes  by  which  both  profit 
and  wages  are  determined.  There  is  a  greater  identity  of  principle 
between  them  than  is  commonly  adverted  to.  The  otie  depends  on 
the  proportion,  whjk;]^  the.  quantity  of  labour  bears  to  the  effective  de* 
mand  for  its  prodi^cts ;  and  th^  other,  also  on  the  proportion  which 
the  quantity  of  capital  bears  to  the  effective  demand  for  its  pror 
ducts.  Or  just  recurring  to  the  old  language  and  style  of  con* 
ception  upon  this  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  one  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  competition  among  labourers  for  employmient^ 
and  that  the  other  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  competition 
among  capitalists  for  business.  Should  there  then  be  a  high  standard 
of  enjoyment  among  labourers,  they  will  not  marry  so  as  to  overstock 
the  country  with  population,  and  so  just  because  their  taste  is  high 
their  wages  would  be  high;  thus  landing  us  in  this  important  and 
delightful  conclusion,  that  the  people  collectively  speaking  have  their 
ciix'umatances  in  their  own  hands — it  being  at  the  bid<Ung  of  ^^eir 
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coUectiye  will  whether  the  remuneration  for  their  work  shall  be  a 
scanty  or  a  sufficient  one.  The  same  principle  has  not  been  extended 
to  profit,  though  it  be  as  strictly  applicable  to  th^  one  element  as  to 
the  other.  It  is  for  each  capitalist  to  4^termine  how  much  of  his 
profits  he  shall  expend  on  personal  or  family  indulgences,  or  how 
much  of  them  he  shall  reserve  for  additional  outlays  upon  his  busi- 
ness. Should  there  be  a  general  and  voluntary  descent  among  capi- 
talists in  respect  of  expenditure,  this  of  itself,  by  adding  to  the  inves- 
titures in  trade,  would  produce  a  general  fall  of  profit.  Whereas  by 
means  of  expenditure  in  this  class  of  society,  profits  might  be  sustain- 
ed at  any  given  level — a  level  as  much  determined  by  the  standard  of 
enjoyment  or  collective  will  of  capitalists,  as  wages  are  by  the  col- 
lective will  of  labourers.  However  simple  and  obvious  this  consider- 
ation may  be,  yet  the  most  important,  and  as  yet  unnoticed,  conclu- 
sions are  deducible  therefrom.  Our  only  infereuce  at  present  is,  that 
there  is  no  headlong  necessity  in  any  state  of  society  for  either  a 
wretchedly  low  wage  or  a  ruinously  low  profit.  Both  in  fact  are 
dependent  on  mprsJ  causes.  There  is  a  moral  preventive  check, 
which,  if  put  in  steady  operation  throughout  thp  labouring  classes, 
would  keep  wages  high ;  and,  however  little  adverted  to,  which 
operating  aihong  capitalists,  would  keep  profit  high.  Instead  of  wages 
being  necessaidly  low  when  profits  are  high,  or  conversely,  both  may 
rise  contemporaneously  or  fall  contemporaneously.  In  other  words, 
there  is  stiU  a  high  way  open  te  us  both  for  a  well  conditioned 
peasantry,  and  a  prosperous  order  of  merchants  and  master  manufac- 
lurera  in  the  land  there  13  no  irreversible  fatality  in  that  march  of 
agriculture  among  the  poorer  soils,  which  has  been  represented  as 
bearing  down  profit  and  wages.  Instead  of  this,  profit  apd  wtiges 
may  each,  in  any  poii^t  of  the  progress,  make  their  own  resolute 
stand,  and  arrest  the  march  of  agriculture.  Labourers,  on  the  one 
hand,  could  make  good  higher  wages :  capitalists,  on  the  other,  could 
make  good  their  higher  profit— apd  thus,  so  far  from  their  condition 
being  overruled  by  the  state  of  the  husbandry,  they  may  jointly  over- 
rule that  state ;  an4  just  by  the  position  which  they  might  volun- 
tarily unite  in  keeping  up,  may  they  both  lower  the  rent  pt  land  and 
somewhat  limit  its  cultivation.  Instead  of  being  borne  down  by  the 
tide,  they  could  withstand  and  stem  it ;  and,  instead  of  lying  pro- 
strate before  the  absorbing  rent  of  the  landlords,  they  might  prescribe 
their  own  bounds  te  the  wealth  pf  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
it  could  not  overpass." 

Mr.  Stirling  re-asserts  this  view  at  pagp  81  of  his  treatise  : — 
"  The  last  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this  subject  is,  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  rise  in  the 
value  of  labour  without  a  fall  of  profits,  and  that  the  rate  of  profits 
can  never  be  increased  but  by  a  fall  of  wages." 

Bat  let  OS  return  to  our  author,  whose  views  on  this  and  other 

Earts  of  the  science,  we  rejoice  in  observing,  to  be  so  much  in 
armony  with  what  \ve  have  long  regarded  as  its  truer  and  better 
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principles.  He  conceives  aright,  and  in  right  order,  of  this  mat- 
ter, jnst  by  discarding  every  other  principle  than  that  of  demand 
and  supply  finom  his  reasonings,  whether  on  the  value  of  commo- 
dities or  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  the  following  is  his  plain  and 
just  account  of  it: — 

"  In  fertile  and  newly  peopled  countries,  com  is  ckeap^  and  labour^ 
on  the  other  hand,  so  dear  that  menials  will  scarce  bear  to  be  called 
servants.  Why  is  this  T  Plainly  because  in  such  countries  ^ain  is 
abundant  and  men  are  Monce,  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

''  In  old  countries^  on  the  other  hand,  countries  which  have  more 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  cultivation,  cam  is  dear,  while  labour  is  so 
cAtfcqo  that  mechanics  run  about  the  streets  begging  for  employment, 
and  servants  submit  without  repining  to  the  hardest  work.  Again, 
why  is  this?  Plainly  for  the  directly  opposite  reason,  that,  in  coun- 
tries so  situated,  grcun  is  scarce  and  labourers  are  abundant^  compared 
with  the  demand."— Pp.  69,  70. 

His  next  or  third  book  is  on  the  subject  of  profits.  On  this 
snbject  Mr.  Stirling  takes  his  lesson  from  the  place  which  we 
have  already  assigned  as  that  whence  the  m*eatest  number  of 
lessons,  and  these  the  most  important  in  pohtical  economy,  are 
to  be  gathered — the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation,  yielding 
therefore  no  rent,  and  where  the  whole  return  is  made  up  of 
wages  and  profit.  Let  there  be  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  of  a 
portion  of  such  land  one  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  and  let  the 
return  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarters — ^this  being  the 
general  proportion  of  the  return  to  the  outlay  on  the  soils  last 
entered  by  the  plough ;  and  such  a  return  from  such  an  outlay 
indicates  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Stirling  then  demon- 
strates in  the  usual  way,  that,  after  deducting  for  the  more  or 
less  hazardous  and  more  or  less  disagreeable  nature  of  different 
employments,  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit  in  a  country — 
so  that  we  may  learn  from  the  proportion  of  the  return  to  the 
outlay  on  the  last  cultivated  soils,  wnat  the  general  rate  of  profit 
it»  throughout  all  the  branches  of  industry  in  a  land. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  not  carried  the 
ffubjoct  of  profit  so  far  as  he  has  done  that  of  wages — not  prose- 
cuted to  the  same  length  his  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  varia^ 
tion  from  age  to  age ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  gone  so  deep  into 
tho  nuJ  philosophy  of  the  subject.  When  we  speak  of  the  varia- 
tion of  ])rofIt8  from  age  to  age,  it  is  to  distinguish  what  we  mean 
from  tlnmo  tmnporary  and  fluctuating  variations,  which  are  cor- 
riicttJcl  by  tho  transference  of  capital  from  one  employment  to 
another.  There  is  a  natural  and  a  market  price  of  labour,  and  in 
like  manner  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  natural  and  a  market 
rate  of  profit.  Now,  it  is  rightly  said  by  Mr.  Stirling,  that  the 
natural  price  of  labour  is  determined  by  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
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inent  among  labourers — so  that  with  every  rise  in  tiie  standard 
of  enjoymenty  there  necessarily  take  place  later  marriages^  a#id  a 
market  less  overladen  with  the  supply  of  labour  than  otherwisei 
and  so  a  ^ater  price  or  remuneration  for  labour  than  otherwise. 
And,  in  like  manner,  though  it  has  never  till  of  late  been  adverted 
to,  would  the  rate  of  profit  rise  or  fall  with  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
ment among  capitalists.  Should  capitalists  lower  their  standard 
of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  spend  as  little  and  vest  as  much  of  their 
yearly  income  on  the  enlargement  of  their  capital  as  possible, 
profits  would  obviously  sink  under  such  an  operation ;  ana,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  reverse  process  of  capitalists  spending  more 
and  laying  out  less  on  the  business  of  next  year's  merchandise, 
profits  would  as  obviously  rise*  So  that  if  it  be  the  collective 
will  or  habit  of  labourers  which  fixes  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  re^ 
muneration  of  labour,  it  is  no  less,  the  collective  wul  or  habit  of 
capitalists  which  determines  the  rate  of  profit,  or  the  remunera- 
tion for  the  laying  out  of  capital. 

And  on  the  subject  of  rent  Mr.  Stirling  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  inadvertency,  when  he  in- 
timates,  as  in  page  114,  that  ^^  rent  arises  firom  the  unequal  ferti- 
Uty  of  soils  f '  and,  in  pa^e  206,  that  "  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  every  rise  of  rent  ana  every  fall  of  profits  is  caused  solely 
by  the  diminishing  returns  obtained  £rom  capital  applied  to  land  " 
Now,  had  there  been  but  one  quality  of  land  all  over  the  earth, 
and  this  equal  to  the  best  and  highest  that  is  now  upon  its  aiuface 
— ^had  such  been  its  nature,  that,  on  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  yielded,  from  year  to  year  all  it  nad  to  give,  and  was 
incapable  of  yielding  more  by  means  of  additional  capital,— still 
in  the  absence  of  these  conditions  there  would  have  been  rent, 
although  these  conditions  be  represented  by  Ricardo  as  its  sole 
causes ;  and  in  these  he  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Stirling,  who  on  other  subjects  discriminates  so 
well  between  the  cause  and  the  ei9^ct,  or  the  cause  and  the  indi- 
cation. For  the  production  of  rent  in  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  now  specified,  all  which  is  necessary  is  that  there  be 
property  in  land,  and  that  this  land  should  yield  a  return  greater 
than  what  suffices  for  the  wages  of  the  labour,  or  the  profits  of 
the  capital  af>plied  to  it.  There  is  a  certain  wage  upon  which 
the  labourer  is  satisfied  to  live  and  have  a'  family,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  labour,  and  this,  whether  there  be  poorer  soils 
in  existence  or  not  than  that  which  he  is-  now  cultivating.  And 
there  is  a  certain  profit  on  which  the  capitalist  is  satisfied  to  em- 
bark his  Btock  in  agriculture  or  any  thing  else,  and  this  equally 
irrespective  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  poorer  soils  than 
that  which  he  is  now  farmng.  Should  the  product  exceed  the 
sum  of  this  wage  and  of  this  profit,  the  surplus  goes  to  the  land- 
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lord  in  ike  form  of  rent,  whether  there  be  any  gradation  of  quality 
in  different  lands  and  gradation  of  returns  from  the  same  lanil 
or  not.  If  there  be  such  soils,  doubtless  it  is  not  they  which 
have  either  caused  the  ifent  or  regulated  the  nrofit,  only  if  the 
sum  of  wages  and  profit  caused  by  separate  influences  altogether 
do  not  exceed  the  produce  of  these  they  will  be  entered  on. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  last  cultivated  is  not  the  originator  of 
either  of  these  elements,  it  is  but  the  exponent  of  their  amount 
taken  jointly.    And  the  rent  which  accrues  from  soils  of  superior 

E reduce  to  this  last,  is  but  that  residuum  of  the  produce  which 
as  been  left  over  from  the  land,  after  the  profit  and  wages  have 
taken  their  respective  shares  of  it — the  natural  rate  of  this  profit 
being  the  remuneration  which  capitalists  are  ccdlectively  willing 
to  trade  for,  and  the  natural  rate  of  these  wages  being  what 
labourers  are  collectively  willing  to  work  for.  It  is  the  con- 
founding of  eflects  with  efficients,  of  passive  results  with  positive 
aud  originating  causes — it  is  the  conrounding  of  these  categories 
which  has  vitiated  the  logic  and  given  rise  to  the  erroneous 
formulae  of  Mr.  Ricardo — an  error  that  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  profits  and  wages,  and  so  of 
prices;  but  from  which  he  has  not  yet  freed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  rent.  It  will  be  a  mighty  clearance  for  the  science 
when  these  things  come  to  be  better  understood. 

We  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  another  extract 
from  a  work  of  many  years  back  on  the  subject  of  rent : — 

^'  It  is  a  signal  error  in  a  recent  theory  of  rent,  that  the  difference 
of  quality  in  ^oils  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  The  difference  between 
the  produce  returned  for  the  same  labour  from  a  superior  soil,  and 
from  the  one  last  entered  upon,  is  but  the  measure  and  not  the  cause 
of  rent.  Had  there  been  no  gradation  of  soils,  but  had  all  been  of 
the  same  uniform  fertility  with  any  given  land  which  now  affords  rent, 
that  land  would  have  horded  rent  still,  and  the  same  rent  which  it 
does  at  present.  That  land  may  yield  rent,  all  which  is  necessary  is 
that  with  the  price  obtained  for  its  proditce,  the  occupier  can  more 
than  pay  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  is  the  overplus  which  constitutes  the  rent  of  this 
land ;  and  which  would  have  been  paid  though  there  had  been  no 
land  inferior  to  itself  in  existence.  In  afiSrming  that  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  inferior  land  which  originates  the  rent,  there  is  a  total 
misapprehension  of  what  may  be  termed  the  real  dynamics  of  the 
subject. 

^<  The  process  is  this  :  On  land  of  a  given  quality,  and  anterior  to 
its  being  rented,  the  produce  or  its  price  is  shared  between  the  woric- 
men  who  laboured  it  and  the  capitalist  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  But 
there  are  two  reasons  why  this  state  of  things  might  not  be  stationary, 
the  one  connected  with  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  workmen,  the  other 
with  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  capitalist.     The  workmen  may  be 
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oifilUpg  f^di6r  than  fonego  the  pteaBures  of  matrimonj,  to  part  with 
^Qdoe  other  of  their  personal  enjoyments,  by  entering  soon  upon  this 
idUance. ;  even  though  it  should  be  so  soon  as  that,  through  the  medium 
pf  an  increased  population,  they  shall  have  at  length  to  work  for 
leas  wages  than  they  might  have  otherwise  preserved.  And  the 
capitalists  may  be  willing,  rather  than  forego  the  pleasures  of  accu- 
mulation, to  part  with  some  of  their  personal  enjoyments,  by  sparing 
what  they  might  have  spent,  and  vesting  the  produce  of  their  parsi- 
mony in  business,  even  though,  through  the  medium  of  an  increased 
capital,  they  shall  have  to  trade  for  less  profit  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  sustain.  Thus  the  increase  of  capital  and  the 
iaerease  of  population  are  the  real  impellent  causes  why  the  wages 
and  profit  Whidi  wont  to  absorb  the  whole  produce  of  land  of  a  given 
quality  do  not  now  absorb  it.  The  competition  between  the  labourers, 
oow  in  greater  number,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  numerous  or 
greater  capitalists  on  the  other,  is  such,  that  less  than  the  whole  produce 
isi  nov<r  shared  between  them,  and  the  difference  wherever  land  is 
appropriated  goes  to  rent.  Farmers  in  the  existing  state  of  profit, 
and  wages,  and  cultivation,  are  willing  to  pay  this  rent  for  leave  to 
settle  on  a  land  which  formerly  paid  none  ;  and  should  it  so  happen 
that  there  exists  inferior  land  beside  that  which  is  rented,  and  whose 
produce  is  just  less  than  that  of  the  other  by  the  diiference  of  the  rent, 
fkrmers  will  be  equally  willing  to  settle  on  tliis  inferior  land,  paying 
no  rent  at  all.  But  most  assuredly  it  was  not  the  existence  of  the  in- 
ferior which  originated  a  rent  for  the  superior  soil.  It  is  not  because 
farmers  had  descended  to  a  worse,  that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
rent  for  a  better ;  but  because  they  were  willing  to  pay  rent  for  the 
better  if  they  Hcould  have  got  it,  they  descended  to  the  worse.  The 
existence  of  the  worse  land,  so  far  from  originating  a  rent  upon  the 
bi^tter,  prevented  it  from  rising  so  rapidly  as  it  would  have  done ;  be- 
«auBe  it  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  excess  of  population  and  capital ; 
and  thus  slackened  for  a  time  their  competition  on  the  better  land. 
The  real  cause  of  the  rent  is  this  more  strenuous  competition  of 
labourers  and  capitalists,  now  more  numerous  than  before ;  and  this 
cause,  as^ned  by  Dr.  Smith,  ought  not  to  be  superseded,  as  if  it  were 
ft  distinet  and  different  cause,  by  that  which  in  fact  is  but  a  conse- 
quence from  itself.  This  inversion  of  the  truth  has  led  to  vicious 
conclusions  in  political  economy,  and,  as  is  the  effect  of  every  false 
^n<»pie,  it  haa  mystified  the  science. 

<'  Bent  is  not  a  creation  of  the  will  of  the  landlords,  but  a  creation 
of  the  collective  will  of  the  capitalists  and  labourers.  Whenever  there 
Is  property  in  land,  it  is  the  unavoidable  insult  of  the  one  class  choos- 
ing to  multiply,  and  the  other  choosing  to  accumulate,  beyond  the 
oapaeity  of  the  higher  soils  to  sustain  them.  It  can  only  be  done 
ajiKay  with.by  the  abolition  of  that  property;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
inming,  the  country  into  a  large  common,  and  dissociating  all  the  aoti- 
YotiQa.of.indiividual  .interest  .and  hope  from  the  business  of  cultivation* 
lidbour  would  cease  to  attaeh  itself  to  any  given  portion  c^  the  terri- 
(ory,  tf  tbore.-weve  no  i  fence  of  property  by  which  the  fruit  of  this  la- 
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bour  might  be  guarded.  This  property  has  been  termed  monopoly, 
and  all  Sie  odium  which  attaches  to  monopoly  has  been  cast  upon  Us 
holders.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  landlords  are  altogether  innoeent 
of  the  rent,  which  has  flowed  in  upon  them  ab  eoctroy  not  at  their 
own  bidding,  but  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  complain  of  its  oppress 
siveness.  The  employer  of  labour  would  have  had  his  workmen  at  a 
higher  wage  ;  but  another  stepped  forward  and  implored  to  be  taken 
in  at  a  lower  wage,  who,  if  refused,  would  have  been,  in  &ot,  the  more 
aggrieved  sufferer,  or  at  least  the  more  helpless  outcast  of  ll^e  two. 
The  owner  of  the  land  would  have  let  his  farm  at  a  lower  re^t ;  but, 
in  the  importunity  of  capitalists,  higher  rents  were  offered;  and  be, 
by  refusing  these,  would,  in  fact,  have  disappointed  the  most  eager 
among  the  competitors.  The  landlord  is  passive  under  this  opera- 
tion. He  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  agent  in  it.  The  primary  and 
moving  forces  lie  with  the  labourers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
capitalists  on  the  other — ^the  former,  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
creased population,  having  brought  on  a  lower  wage  than  otherwise, 
by  a  necessity  as  irreversible  as  any  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  latter, 
through  the  medium  of  an  increased  capital,  having,  by  the  same  ne* 
cessity  brought  on  a  lower  profit  than  otherwise.  The  difference  goes 
to  rent.  The  complainers  of  it  are  themselves  the  makers  of  it  ^at 
the  origination  of  rent  should  be  rightly  understood,  is  a  thing  of  isir 
mightier  interest  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  mere  intellectual 
comprehension  of  a  process.  It  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  working 
classes,  when  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  misconceived.  It 
bewilders  the  Mends  of  humanity  from,  the  path  of  amelioration.  And, 
besides,  it  provokes  a  thousand  undeserved  antipathies*— being  the 
^uitful  cause  of  those  many  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  by  n^ch 
society  is  so  grievously  distempered. 

Rent  is  inseparable  from  property  in  land,  and.  can  cmly  be  idN>« 
Ushed  by  all  the  fences  and  landmarks  of  property  b^ng  swept  away 
from  our  borders.  The  effect  would  be  as  instant  as  mevitable.  The 
cultivation  of  the  fields  would  be  abandoned.  The  population  would 
be  broken  up  into  straggling  bands — each  prowling  in  quest  of  a  share 
in  the  remaining  subsistence  for  themselves ;  and,  in  the  mutual  con- 
tests of  rapacity,  they  would  anticipate,  by  deaths  of  violence,  those 
still  crueller  deaths  that  would  ensue  in  the  fearful  destitution  which 
awaited  them.  Yet  many  would  be  left  whom  the  sword  had  spared, 
but  whom  famine  would  not  spare— -that  overwhelming  calamity  under 
which  a  whole  nation  might  ultimately  disappear.  But  a  fe^  miser- 
able survivors  would  dispute  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  eartbwith 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  who  now  multiplied,  and  overran  that  land 
which  had  been  desolated  of  its  people.  And  so  by  a  series,  every 
step  of  which  was  marked  with  increasing  wretchedness,  the  transitioB 
would  at  length  be  made  to  a  thinly  scattered  tribe  of  hunters,  od 
wht^t  before  had  been  a  peopled  territory  of  industrious  and  cultivated, 
men.  Thus,  on  the  abolition  of  this  smgle  law,  the  fiurest  and  moat 
civilized  region  of  the  globe,  which  at  present  sustains  its  millions  of 
families  out  of  a  fertility  that  now  waves  over  its  cultivated,  b^ 
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cause  its  appropriated  acres,  would,  on  the  simple  tie  of  appropriation 
being  broken,  lapse  in  a  very  few  years  into  a  frightful  solitude,  or  if 
not  berefl  of  humanity  altogether,  would  at  last  become  as  desolate 
and  dreary  as  a  North  American  wilderness." 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  chapters  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  money,  and  bul- 
lion, and  rates  of  exchange  in  connexion  with  foreign  trade.  In 
his  treatment  of  these,  we  apprehend  a  greater  clearness  of 
explanation  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  other  authors ;  and 
before  the  reader  who  bas  not  yet  succeeded  in  mastering  this 
department  of  the  science,  shall  give  it  up  as  hopeless  and  imprac- 
ticable, we  advise  him  Ijo  make  a  study  of  the  monetary  sketches, 
or  we  should  rather  say  demonstrations,  which  are  presented  in 
this  volume. 

But  there  is  one  remaining  topic  suggested  by  the  following 
extract  at  p.  103  of  this  work,  which  will  take  up  all  the  remain- 
ing space  that  can  be  allowed  for  our  article : 

"  By  what  means  the  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which 
obtains  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  can  be  most  effectually 
elevated  or  best  maintained,  and  those  provident  habits  upon  which 
depend  the  relative  supply  and  value  of  labour  best  engendered  or 
secured,  is  a  proWem  of  absorbing  interest,  because  of  supreme  practical 
importance, — one  compared  with  which  all  our  other  speculations  sink 
into  insignificance ;  but  it  is  a  problem  of  which  the  science  of  value 
can  afford  no  solution.  To  that  science  labour  presents  itself  simply 
as  a  subject  which  can  be  sold  or  exchanged,  and  the  value  of  which, 
in  relation  to  other  subjects  of  exchange,  fluctuates  with  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease  of  its  quantity.  With  the  causes  of  that  increase 
or  decrease  our  science  has  no  more  concern  than  with  the  causes  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  com  or  broadcloth ;  and  as  the  one  sub- 
ject is  handed  over  to  the  agriculturist  or  the  manufacturer,  so  must 
the  other  to  the  moralist,  the  politician,  or  the  practical  statesman.  A 
theme  of  such  moment  and  magnitude  may  well  employ  the  best  poweis 
of  tiie  human  mind,  but  it  is  not  within  tlie  limits  assigned  to  the  pre- 
sent work." — Footnote^  p.  103. 

Mr.  Stirling  does  not  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  theme 
adverted  to  in  this  extract,  and  neither  is  he  singular  in  rejecting 
it  from  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  economists  in  general  seem  little  aware  how  much  by 
thus  stopping  short  at  their  own  formulae,  they  abridge  the  inte- 
rest and  the  esteem  which  might  otherwise  be  felt  for  their  sub- 
ject. They  are  the  mixed  mathematics  which  have  raised  the 
pure  mathematics  to  a  tenfold  higher  place  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  occupied,  in  the  respect  not  of  the  general  only, 
but  of  the  scientific  public.  But  for  their  wondrous  applications 
to  astronomy,  and  the  other  branches  of  physics,  they  might  have 
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been  ranked  with  the  transcendental  metaphysics,  or  any  other 
science  of  profitless  abstractions,  which  afford  a  mere  play  to  the 
intellect,  but  without  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  surrounding  universe,  or  without  application  to  the  in- 
terests and  affairs  of  me  living  world.  Ana  there  is  a  class  of 
mixed  questions  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  altogether — un- 
less, indeed,  by  the  invention  of  some  uncouth  name,  as  the 
economico-moral,  or  the  theologico-economical,  they  have  a  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  list  of  sciences ;  and  a  structure  be  raised 
on  tne  middle  ground  which  they  occupy,  that  might  mye  them 
a  standing  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge.  Fop  with- 
out some  such  contrivance,  and  if  our  economists  will  persist  in 
casting  out  from  their  domain  every  one  topic,  however  urgent 
its  importance  might  be,  in  which  tne  moral  and  the  economical 
are  blended,  there  is  no  general  likelihood  of  its  being  taken  in 
by  our  divines.  For  if  economists,  on  the  one  hand,  will  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  Christian  element  in  giving  pros- 
perous fulfilment  and  effect  even  to  their  own  speculations,  as^ 
for  example,  how  to  secure  that  distribution  of  wealth  which 
might  best  conduce  to  the  general  comfort  and  well-being  of 
society — on  the  other  hand,  our  theologians  bear  marvellously 
little  regard  to  political  economy,  as  if  the  secularity  of  its  title 
gave  it  somewhat  of  a  heathenish  aspect  in  their  eyes^  It  is  thua 
tnat  between  the  two  sciences,  our  subject,  knocking  at  the  door 
of  each,  and  begging  for  admittance,  is,  we  greatly  apprehend,  in 
the  imminent  danger  of  being  fairly  turned  off,  and  becoming  an 
outcast  firom  both« 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  despair.  Experience  will  at  length 
do  what  argument  has  failed  to  do.  It  will  work  that  conviction 
which  the  reasonings  of  many  long  years  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.  To  select  two  examples  out  of  the  many :  the  law 
of  Pauperism  which  we  deem  to  be  wrong,  and  the  law  of 
Free  Trade  which  is  right — the  one  enacted  some  years  ago  both 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  the  other  but  a  few  months  ago  for  the 
whole  empire.  The  former,  brought  on  by  a  whining  sentimen- 
talism,  in  which  our  Evangelicals  largely  shared,  will  at  length 
be  found  of  pernicious  effect  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  the  latter  of  no  effect  in  raising  it — or,  in 
other  words,  the  one  destructive  of  the  object,  the  other  wholly 
inadequate  for  its  fulfilment.  We  have  long  contended  that  the 
only  specific  for  that  attainment,  after  which  so  many  of  our 
patriots  and  philanthropists  are  now  labouring  as  in  the  very  fire, 
yet  hitherto  in  vain — a  difiused  comfort  and  sufficiency  through- 
out the  masses — ^is  a  universal  Christian  education.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  may  not  understand  the  rationale  of  those  eco- 
nomic forces  which  it  is  for  them,  and  them  only,,  to  set  a-going^ 
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nor  do  we  ask  them  to  understand  it.  The  dynamics  of  the  pro- 
cess are  in  their  hands,  whether  or  not  they  comprehend  tneir 
mode  of  operation.  The  economists  ought  to  comprehend  it,  but 
will  not  listen  to  the  demonstration,  as  if  the  very  sound  of  the 
Grospel,  like  that  of  a  strange  matter  brought  to  their  ears,  scared 
them  away  ;  or  as  if  thev  resented  the  invasion  of  such  a  visitant 
on  that  territory  which  is  peculiarly  theirs.  Meanwhile  time,  the 
most  powerfiil  of  all  demonstrators,  will  at  length  evince  the  glo- 
rious harmony  which  subsists  between  truth  in  every  one  depart- 
ment and  truth  in  every  other ;  and  most  strikingly  of  all,  the 
wisdom  of  that  God,  who  amid  the  puny  speculations  of  men,  each 
contracted  within  his  own  little  sphere,  so  adjusts  the  parts  and 
relations  of  His  wondrous  universe,  that  the  economy  of  His  works 
will  ever  subserve  the  economy  of  His  word,  and  so  as  to  ensure 
for  godliness  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  w,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Whether  tor  individuals  or  nations,  it  will 
be  found  true,  that  if  thev  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to  them. 

It  is  thus  that  the  controversy,  whether  the  economical  should 
precede  the  moral,  or  the  moral  the  economical,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  population — ^a  question  which  has  already  been 
scripturally  pronounced  upon — ^will  at  length  be  experimentally 
settled.  For  ourselves,  we  should  not  contend  for  the  precedency 
of  the  moral  in  the  order  of  time,  if  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  adopted  contemporaneously,  and  acted  on  immediately. 
But  we  have  a  very  strong  conviction,  that,  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  moral  is  the  grand,  nay,  the  indispensable  pre- 
cursor of  all  those  reforms  in  the  state  of  the  people,  which  the 
most  enlightened  public  men  of  our  day  are  most  set  upon.  But 
it  is  a  saa  inversion  of  the  order,  when  the  attempt  to  moralize 
is  deferred  on  the  imagination,  that  first  to  raise  tnem  economi- 
cally is  the  indispensable  precursor  of  such  an  accomplishment. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  hola  that  Christianitv  is  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  alone  effectual  engine  for  the  moralization  of  the  people ; 
and  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  Christianity  should  be  ad- 
dressed instanter  to  the  Barbarian  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  It  is 
never  too  soon  to  address  the  consciences,  or  the  religious  fears 
and  feelings  of  men ;  and  all  experience  attests  that  this  might  be 
done  with  as  great,  perhaps  greater  success,  among  the  most 
sunken  of  nature's  children,  as  among  those  more  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  society, — after  which  every  secular  and  secondary  in- 
terest of  theirs  might  with  all  safety  be  committed  to  their  own 
discretion,  and  left  with  all  confidence  in  their  own  hands.  But 
this,  although  in  our  judgment  the  only  specific  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  masses,  is  to  be  postponed  we  fear  indefinitely,  giving 
way  to  every  other  expedient  which  must  first  be  tried.    We 
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first  hear  of  Free  Trade  for  giving  full  employment  to  the 
people,  and  this  we  confidently  predict  will  be  found  wanting. 
Then  a  law  of  pauperism  for  giving  full  relief  to  the  people,  and 
this  will  be  found  worse  than  wanting — ruinous.  Then  cottage 
allotments,  giving  rise  to  similar  aggregates  of  population  as 
those  wherewith  we  have  been  long  familiar  in  Scotland, — vil- 
lages of  small  feuars,  and  through  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  raise  the  comfort,  but  altogether  in  vain,  when  unaccompanied 
by  any  direct  provision  for  raising  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  families.  Then  emigration,  which,  though  tried  on  a  scale  of 
national  magnitude,  may  of  itself  be  expected  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure, but  most  assuredly  will  not  be  found  to  land  us  in  a  better 
or  happier  commonalty  than  before.  The  only  reform  in  fact  to 
which,  apart  from  the  moral  and  the  educational,  we  can  look 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  is  the  attempt  now  meditated, 
and  which,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Lord  Morpeth,  we  trust 
will  not  prove  abortive,  for  a  sanitory  improvement  in  the  state 
and  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  This,  pro  tantOy  might 
effect  a  real  amelioration  on  the  health,  but  not  necessarily,  and 
it  is  certain  of  itself  not  generally,  on  the  morals  of  the  humbler 
classes.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fair  and  promising  subject  for 
legislation  ;  but  we  fear  it  will  not  be  till  after  the  experience  of 
many  failures,  and  the  disappointment  of  many  sanguine  antici- 
pations, that  the  eyes  of  our  rulers  will  be  open  to  the  necessity, 
the  prime  and  radical  necessity,  of  a  universal  Christian  educa- 
tion. The  testimonies  now  so  abundantly  given  to  the  import- 
ance of  education  in  general,  might  be  deemed  an  approximation 
to  this  last  and  only  effectual  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
And  so  it  may  if  it  but  lead  to  the  discovery,  ana  therefore  the 
acknowledgment,  that  a  mere  secular  learning  will  not  reach  to 
the  heart  of  that  sore  disease  under  which  society  is  labouring ; 
and  that  only  on  the  basis  of  a  scholarship  leavened  throughout 
with  sound  Christianity,  can  the  peace  and  order  and  enduring 
prosperity  of  all  classes  be  upholden. 
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Art.  V. — 1 .  Vindication  of  the  A  ncient  Lidependence  of  Scotlan d. 
By  John  Allen.    London :  Charles  Knicrht.     1833. 

2.  Documents  and  Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland 
and  the  Transactions  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 
Vol.  1.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
K.H.  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  aforesaid  Treasury. 
Printed  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in 
pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  under  the  Direction  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom.     1837. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  little  pamphlet,  full  of  the 
good  sense  and  temper  of  its  lamented  autnor.  It  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  mistakes  of  late  historians,  and 
especially  to  meet  a  truculent  attack  upon  those  heroes  whom 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  honour,  who  vindicated  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  against  the  power  and  the  art  of  Edward 
I.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  returned  to  the  charge  in  the  vo- 
lume which  we  have  mentioned  last,  and  has  made  a  Record 
publication  the  medium  and  channel  of  continuing  his  pleading 
against  the  ancient  independence  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  a  zealous.  Anglo-Saxon,  and  we  have 
so  much  sympathy  with  that  character  that  we  must  forgive  him 
if  his  zeal  sometimes  outruns  his  discretion.  He  considers  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  that  there 
should  be,  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  downwards,  a 
diadem  and  sceptre  of  Sovereignty  to  sway  all  Britain  within  the 
seas.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  that  he  cannot  always  find 
a  head  to  wear  "  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty'*'  and  a  hand 
to  grasp  his  air-drawn  sceptre.  No  matter  that  for  centuries 
the  Saxons  in  England  found  occupation  in  cutting  each  other  s 
throats,  or  resisting  the  Danish  invaders,  without  turning  their 
attention  to  rounding  their  empire  and  extending  it  on  every  side 
to  the  sea.  They  were  predestined  from  the  first  to  be  the  rulers 
of  all  Britain,  and  any  insolent  native  tribes  that  dared  to  resist 
their  divine  right  were  properly  treated  as  rebels.  Wallace  was 
traitor  to  his  rightful  sovereign,  and  hanged  as  he  deserved ;  and 
Bruce  is  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  king  de  factOy  a  more 
successful  rebel ! 

It  is  not  that  Sir  Francis  can  greatly  mislead  in  a  matter  like 
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thisy  which  is  open  to  every  man  of  common  curiosity  and  re- 
search. The  danger  is  rather  that  his  real  accomplishments,  his 
minute  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  the  in- 
genious speculations  he  delights  to  raise  upon  them,  should  sufier 
some  discredit,  when  men  find  the  same  complacent  confidence 
with  which  he  announces  his  discoveries  in  the  English  constitu- 
tion, displaved  in  justiMng  the  execution  of  Wallace  as  a  common 
traitor  to  tne  crown  of  England.  His  passion  indeed  for  disco- 
veries is  rather  dangerous  m  a  historian ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
slendemess  of  the  evidence  were  but  an  additional  incentive  to 
confidence  in  adopting  and  annotmcin£r  the  result.  Axaona  the 
lumber  of  an  oldlaw  pnicess  he  find^  In  insulated  assertion  by 
one  of  the  advocates,  of  a  fact,  which  if  admitted  or  proved  should 
have  served  to  decide  the  case.  The  thing  is  never  alluded  to 
again.  It  is  not  founded  on  in  the  judgment.  It  ha^s  never 
been  mooted  since  that  time,  as  it  had  never  been  heard  of  before, 
tiU  in  a  lucky  hour,  just  five  hundred  y;eara  afterwards,  Sir 
Francis  discovers  the  pleading;  out  of  his  discovery,  without 
hesitation  or  doubt,  works  up  an  ingenious  and  quite  new  con- 
stitution for  our  fortunate  countrv ;  and  £nravely  tells  us  that 
there  existed  &om  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  a  court  or  known  and  established  constitu- 
tional body,  denominated  the  "  Court  of  the  seven  Earls  of 
Scotland,"  possessing  privileges  of  singular  importance,  as  a  dis- 
tinct estate  of  the  realm,  and  to  whom,  among  other  Ainctions, 
it  appertained  to  constitute,  and  absolutely  to  choose  the  king. 

There  are  some  contemporary  chronicles  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  mention  such 
a  body  and  its  proceedings  if  it  ever  existed ;  but  their  silence 
does  not  afiect  our  constitutional  historian,  nor  ^^  give  him  pause." 
It  is  unworthy  of  his  attention  that  nmnerous  volumes  of  Scotch 
charters  and  diplomata,  the  very  foundations  and  materiab  of 
history,  are  equally  silent.  Like  a  fine  sword-player,  the  knight 
fences  best  in  the  smallest  room.  He  has  but  his  one  document, 
rather  imperfect,  and  not  very  authentic,  but  he  sees  no  reason  for 
hesitation,  holds  the  matter  for  settled,  and  indulges  himself  in 
speculations  upon  the  apocryphal  division  of  ancient  Albania 
into  seven  provinces,  of  which  the  said  seven  earls  were  not,  but 
ought  to  have  been,  the  earls ;  and  fortifies  himself  with  the 
analogy  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France  and  the  seven  champions 
of  Christendom  1 

But  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  deal  with  these  toys  of 
the  learned  historian ;  and  the  title  of  our  paper  suggests  to  us 
matter  so  much  more  attractive  that  we  can  only  afibrd  room  for 
A  general  and  rough  view  of  the  question  of  Scotch  independency. 

>Vhen  Edward  I.  was  meditating  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
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land — ^the  rounding  of  his  island  domain — ^he  thought  it  con- 
venient to  preface  his  proceedings  with  a  claim  of  superiority, 
suzerainty  as  he  might  call  it ;  and  in  the  opportunity  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  competitors  for  the 
Crown,  he  found  means  to  have  that  claim  admitted.  The  com- 
petitors first,  and  afterwards  the  unhappy  prince  who  was  suc- 
cessfiil,  did  homage  to  Edward  as  their  nghtfiil  superior  and 
Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  of 
opinion  that  his  claim  was  just  and  well  founded.  He  thinks  he 
can  shew,  that  firom  the  earliest  times,  the  chief  prince  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England  was  recognised  as  supenor  of  all  the 
peoples  of  JBritain,  and  that  this  sovereignty  was  duly  trans- 
mitted through  the  Norman  kings  of  England  after  the  Con- 
quest. 

Some  of  his  arguments  it  is  not  very  easy  lo  deal  with  seri- 
ously. One  is  founded  on  the  magniloquent  titles  assumed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  themselves — Basileiis — Hex  Anglo-Saao^ 
num  cceterarumque  gefitium  tn  circuitu  persistentium — Rex  totivs 
AUnonis — Primiceritis  iotius  Britannm — an  excellent  plea  for 
some  future  Palgrave  of  Persia,  to  prove  the  universal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Shah-in-Shah — the  king  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  T  The  taste  for  such  titles  is  pretty  general,  and  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Agamemnon,  though  it  may l)e  questioned  if  the 
avag  avb^m  <rf  Homer  expressed  quite  so  much  as  Pope;s  «  king 
of  men."  Unluckily,  among  those  orientals  and  their  imitators, 
the  smallest  man  is  apt  sometimes  to  take  the  biggest  title.  The 
custom  infected  even  the  "  subject'*  Scots,  and  we  have  one 
kingling  who  ruled  from  Tees  to  the  Moray  Firth,  with  sundry 
exceptions  and  sore  disputes,  in  virtue,  we  presume,  of  his  Saxon 
blood  and  his  name  of  Edgar,  inscribing  himself,  like  his  betters, 
on  his  great  seal,  JEdgarus  Scottorum  Ba^ileus,  These  are  pieces 
of  harmless  bombast,  until  they  get  into  the  hands  of  a  consti- 
tutional writer  who  has  to  found  a  theory  upon  them.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  title  of  supremacy  is  Bretwalda^  which  he 
says  of  right  Delonged  always  to  some  one  prince  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  it  implied  the  superiority  over  all  the  people  called  Bri- 
tons. He  does  not  shew  that  this  title  or  dignity  was  inherited 
or  elective.  He  does  not  prove  that  it  was  given  by  others  as 
well  as  assumed  by  the  prince  who  bore  it.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  it  conferred  any  real  authority  upon  its  holder.  We  are 
not  told  who  the  people  were  whom  the  Saxons  called  Brets  or 
Britons,  and  whether  the  Scots  were  of  the  number. 

Another  part  of  the  argument  rests  upon  alleged  acts  of  homage 
done  in  ancient  times  by  the  kings  oi  Scotland  for  their  king^ 
dom,  to  the  sovereigns  of  England.     The  party  in  English  liis- 
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tory  to  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  given  his  adherence,  has 
revived  in  a  harmless  way  the  old  feud  with  Scotland.  They 
are  sticklers  for  kings  jure  divino ;  zealous  churchmen,  whether 
Catholic  or  Anglican,  They  are  indignant  that  Scotland,  always 
contumacious  and  iconoclastic^  the  country  that  defeated  Laud, 
and  taught  England  to  resist  Charles  to  the  death,  should  be 
held  lawfully  enfranchised,  and  declared  of  right  independent. 
Their  zeal  blinds  them*  They  are  learned  ana  critical  enough 
in  most  matters,  though  with  a  leaning  for  a  church-legend,  espe- 
cially if  it  go  to  estaluish  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  in  this 
Saestion  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they  grasp  at  every  straw 
lat  oflFers  them  support.  They  press  into  their  service  even 
the  pretty  romantic  fables  that  adorn  the  early  history  of  all 
nations,  and  one  of  these  calls  forth  all  Sir  Francis'  eloquence  : — 

"  The  ancient  contract  (of  homage)  was  renewed  when  Edgar  as- 
sembled the  aubreguli  of  the  ^npire  at  Chester  to  grace  his  triumph 
on  the  Dee.  Kenneth,  King  of  Scots,  appears  as  the  first  of  the  train 
of  vassal  kings.  He  is  followed  by  hia  nephew,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria, 
and  Maccus,  the  pirate-king  of  Mona  and  the  isles ;  by  the  princes 
of  Galloway  and  of  the  Cymric  tribes.  They  then  took  the  oath  of 
fealty,  and  entered  into  the  obligation  of  military  service,  or  of  being 
the  co-operators  of  their  Lord  by  sea  and  land.  Qn  the  following 
morn  the  eight  vassals  plied  the  oar  whilst  Edgar  steered  the  bark 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Dee, — 'and  though  the  homage  may  have  been 
more  specialli/  rendered  hy  Kenneth  for  Lothian^  yet  the  dependence  of  the 
Ceancenneth  upon  Edgar,  extended  the  superiority  of  the  Basileus  over  the 
whole  race,  whose  chieftain  bent  before  his  throne,** — History,  vol.  i.  p. 
475. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  cites  a  whole  bede-roU  of  successive 
chroniclers  to  vouch  this  story,  as  if  he  made  it  more  credible 
by  his  host  of  witnesses.  Livy  could  have  done  the  same  to 
prove  the  leap  of  Curtius.  After  all,  we  have  here  but  the 
usual  growth  of  legendary  history.  The  Anglo-Saxon  "  lay" 
is  taken  up  by  one  old  chronicler,  and  copied  by  others,  until  it 
attracts  the  notice  of  a  professed  historian,  when  it  is  done  into 
choice  English  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as  above.  The  conclud- 
ing reasoning  is  quite  worthy  of  the  fable ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  ordinary  acuteness  of  the  historian  yielding  to  his 
willingness  to  believe.  In  the  common  case,  such  submissions 
follow  upon  some  defeat  or  serious  reverse  of  fortune,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  the  vanquished  buying  mercy  by  professing  homage. 
But,  just  then,  the  sturdy  Kenneth  had  wrung  from  Edgar  the 
fruitful  province  of  Lothian.  He  had  obtained  another  large 
?lice  of  Northnmbria,  equivalent  perhaps  to  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, for  his  nephew  Malcolm;    and  that  is  the  time  Sir 
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Francis  would  persuade  us,  the  Celtic  pduces  chose  for  acknow- 
ledging "  the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  basileus  over  the  whole 
race  whose  chieftain  bent  before  his  throne." 

We  shall  not  open  an  argument  against  such  history  as  this ; 
we  rather  reserve  ourselves  for  what  Sir  Francis  considers  the 
strength  of  his  case — the  record  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of 
England,  and  acts  of  homage  and  vassalage  done  by  Scotland. 
In  this  part,  our  historian  rests  mainly  on  a  discovery  of  his  own ; 
and  perhaps  every  one  (the  learned  knight  not  e^jcepted)  is  apt 
to  give,  at  least  its  due  v^ilue  to  his  own  trover.  \Vhen  Ed- 
ward was  most  eager  to  make  out  a  case,  in  support  of  his  claim 
to  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  he  seems  to  have  commanded  all 
the  monasteries  of  England  to  search  their  archives  for  proofs  in 
aid  of  his  title.  This  was  not  unknown  before.  Ilailes  and  other 
industrious  authors  knew  and  recorded  the  proceeding ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  to  collect  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra  of  this  large  search,  or  such  of  them  as  Edward  the  record 
king  thought  fit  to  ti'easure,  and  the  moths  of  the  chapter-house 
to  spare.  Sir  Francis  is  of  opinion  that  "  this  proceeduigafFords 
a  strong  testimony  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  English 
king." — (P.  xcv.,  Introduction.)  We  fear  the  keeper  of  the  re- 
cords has  an  undue  leaning  towards  the  recording  king.  If  all 
these  scraps  were  to  be  admitted,  they  do  not  go  a  great  way 
in  the  proof,  though  some  of  them  seem  the  produce  of  contribu- 
tor willing  enough  to  help  the  king  at  his  utmost  need.  We 
have  no  acts  showing  the  wardship  of  the  English  king  during 
minority  of  Scotch  princes ;  no  summonses  of  the  Scotch  king 
to  the  English  Court  on  high  solemnities  ;  no  military  services  ; 
no  feudal  aids ;  no  jurisdiction  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the 
one  country  to  the  other.  These  are  the  facts  which,  in  two  coun- 
tries then  long  feudalised,  must  have  appeared  on  the  records,  if 
there  had  indeed  been  any  superiority  of  old  claimed  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

But  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  admitting  all  this  class 
of  e\'idence  in  the  present  case.  The  cloister  chronicler  was  a 
useful  recorder  of  passing  events  where  he  had  no  interest  to  mis- 
represent, or  where  his  interest  and  misrepresentation  were  so 
transparent,  that  we  can  see  the  truth  distinctly  through  them  ; 
but  when  one  of  two  parties  disputing,  is  allowed  access  to  the 
monks  record  at  pleasure ;  when  that  party  has  not  only  the  se- 
lection of  what  he  will  extract,  but  the  power  of  inserting  what 
pleases  him ;  when  both  he  and  the  recorder  are  found  not  ovear 
scrupulous  either  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  recorded,  or  tlie 
manner  of  dealing  with  records  after  they  are  framed — the  chroni- 
cles of  the  monasteries  suffer  somewhat  in  trustworthiness. 

That  Edward  was  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  to  the  greater  moiias- 
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teries,  such  documents  as  he  chose  to  be  recorded,  is  well  known. 
We  have  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mentioned  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis, who  seems  to  think  it  a  proceeding  free  from  all  suspicion  or 
objection.  Now,  we  have  some  objection  to  the  same  party  making 
a  record,  and  using  the  record  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  we  have 
other  cause  of  complaint  against  the  custodiers. 

The  early  English  monks  have  in  truth  earned  an  awkward 
reputation  for  tampering  with  records.  Soon  after  the  Conquest, 
the  Normans,  eager  for  a  few  slices  of  church  lands,  thought  it  a 
good  scheme  to  ^il  upon  the  monks  of  the  great  religious  nouses, 
to  produce  written  titles  for  their  property,  suspecting  that  none 
existed.  But  they  mistook  their  men.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monks, 
to  be  sure,  had  not  been  in  the  habitof  holding  their  lands  by  scraps 
of  parchment ;  but  it  was  easier  to  meet  tne  Normans  m  their 
own  way  than  to  convince,  or  to  resist  those  long-sworded  men. 
It  was,  after  all,  a  pious  fraud!  It  was  all  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  Holy  Church  I  And  charters  were  supplied  as  fast  as  their 
new  masters  demanded  them.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  very 
clerkly,  those  first  Normans,  and  they  passed  without  criticism 
the  mistaken  styles,  the  false  dates,  the  impossible  witnesses,  which 
Mr.  Kemble  so  maliciously  detects  a  thousand  years  afterwards. 
To  judge  from  the  mass  of  spurious  monkish  charters,  far  out- 
numbering the  genuine,  there  must  have  been  forgery  and  coin- 
ing of  seals  wholesale  in  the  monasteries  of  England  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  so  that  a  powerful  prince  of  the 
next  age,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  find  in  their  repositories 
something  of  record  to  suit  a  certain  claim,  was  not  very  Ukely  to 
be  disappointed.  But,  Strang  to  say,  there  is  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  Edward  could  helpnimsetf in  the  same  manner,  and  as 
well  as  the  monks  I  '  How  shall  we  speak  it  of  the  English  Justi- 
nian I  He  loved  records,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  construc- 
tion. They  were  his  tools  and  weapons  quite  as  much  as  the 
sword,  though  Longshanks  knew  how  to  wield  it  too.  The  care 
with  which  he  compiled  the  instruments  of  the  humiliating  homage 
of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  miserable  surrender  of  his  royal  rights  by 
Balliol,  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  Scotch  envoys  at  Rome 
boldly  accused  Edward  of  forging  the  deeds  of  resignation  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  wretched  Balliol.  That  charge  was  probably  un- 
founded; but  we  know  he  could,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  frame 
a  fabulous  story,  and  depose  to  its  truth  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
face  of  Christendom,  and  then  direct  his  fable  to  be  carefully  dis- 
seminated, to  be  preserved  in  all  the  abbeys  of  England.  It 
now  turns  out  that  to  serve  his  great  end,  he  could  condescend 
to  alter  the  great  national  records  of  England,  cause  the  words  to 
be  erased  which  set  forth  the  truth,  and  substitute  others,  not  over 
dexterously,  to  suit  his  purpose. 
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It  is  matter  of  history^  that  in  12  78^  the  young  king  of  Scot- 
landy  Alexander  m.^  did  homage  to  Edward  at  Westminster. 
Like  his  predecessors  he  held  lands  in  England,  for  which  it  is 
admitted  he  was  bound  to  do  homage  to  tlie  English  king,  just 
as  that  king  did  to  his  cousin  of  France,  for  his  dukecfom  of 
Aquitaine.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  thinks  that  he  owed  homage 
also  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Edward  pretended  that  he  did  so ;  and  then  the  first  question 
came  to  be — ^how  was  the  homage  done?  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave knows  that  it  is  an  important  point,  and  so  did  Edward. 
We  turn  to  the  Record.  It  is  on  the  Close  Rolls,  a  national  re- 
cord of  the  highest  authority,  preserved  in  the  chief  record  office 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  entry  runs  as  follows  : — "  In  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  the  King,  at  Westminster,  in  Michael- 
mas, the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  in  presence  of  &c.,  came  Alex- 
ander King  of  Scots,  son  of  Alexander  late  Eang  of  Scots,  to 
the  said  Edward  King  of  England,  in  his  chamber,  and  there 
offered  to  become  his  man,  and  to  do  him  his  homage,  and  that 
he  did  in  these  words :  /  Alexander  King  of  Scots  become  liege 
man  of  my  Lord  Edward  Kina  of  Englandj  against  all  people : 
and  the  King  of  England  received  his  homage ;  saving  tne  right 
and  claim  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  heirs  to  the  homage  of 
the  Kina  of  Scotland  aiid  his  heirs  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^ 
when  of  that  they  should  think  proper  to  treat." 

The  odd  inconsistent  of  reserving  a  claim  to  fealty  for  the 
kingdom,  after  terms  of  homage  so  broad  as  those  quoted,  natu- 
rally excited  the  curiosity  of  those  interested  in  the  dispute ;  but 
it  was  only  lately  that  it  occurred  to  any  one  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  record  itself.  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  merit  of 
this  examination ;  we  believe  its  result  was  first  published  in  Mr. 
Allen's  pamphlet ;  when  he  announced  the  startUng  fact,  that 
the  entry  in  the  close  roll  has  been  tampered  with,  the  import- 
ant  part  of  it  erased,  and  the  words  which  at  present  are  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  King  of  Scots,  written  upon  the  erasure. 

Mr.  Allen  conjectured  that  the  words  erased  had  contained 
the  homage  for  Alexander's  lands  in  England,  which  might  be 
consistent  enough  with  the  reservation  of  the  English  king's 
claim.  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture ;  and  the  publication  of 
a  recent  volume  of  Scotch  records,  establishes  its  truth.  In 
the  venerable  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  is  preserved 
a  memorandum  regarding  this  matter,  running  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  year  of  grace  1278,  on  the  day  of  the  Apostles  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Juae,  at  Westminster,  Alexander  Bang  of  Scots 
did  homage  to  Edward  King  of  England,  in  these  words : 
I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I  hold  of  you  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Englandy  for  which  I  owe  you  homage :  saving  my  king^ 
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dom.  Then  said  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  And  saving  to  the 
King  of  England^  if  he  right  nave  to  your  homage  for  your  king- 
dom: to  whom  the  king  immediately  answered,  saying  aloud, 
To  homage  for  my  kingdom  of  Scotland,  no  one  has  right  but 
God  alone,  nor  do  I  hold  it  of  any  but  of  God.'' — RegisU  Dun- 
ferm.  No.  321. 

There  cannot  now  be  any  doubt,  which  is  the  true  version  of 
the  story ;  and  a  more  dispassionate  Saxon  than  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  would  be  content  to  maintain  from  such  documents  that  a 
protest  for  superiority  was  made,  rather  than  that  the  claim  was 
established  or  admitted.     It  is  a  damaging  fact  for  one  of  the 

Earties  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind  to  be  convicted  of  using  forgery ; 
ut  even  the  forgery,  which  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  here  goes  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  claim^  not  of  its  admission.  The  mis- 
take and  gross  blunder  of  this  and  the  subsequent  state  forgeries 
of  England,  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
argument.  It  is  easy  to  convict  them  of  error,  when  they  at- 
tempt to  prove  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  history  and 
ascertained  transactions  of  the  two  countries.  So  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  1 5th  century,  the  famous  John  Hardyng  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  of  this,  kind,  and  furnished  to  the  English 
government,  charters  of  Scotch  kings  from  Malcolm  Canmore 
00 wn wards,  acknowledging  their  absolute  dependence  and  sub- 
jection to  England.  His  forgeries  are  clumsy  and  palpable.  He 
was  contented  with  nibbling  off  the  name  from  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  a  false  seal,  while  the  remaining  part  convicts  him  equally 
of  the  falsehood.     He  scarcely  disguised  his  writing  to  suit  the 

Eeriod.  Anything  passed  muster  at  that  time ;  and  he  cele- 
rated  his  achievements  in  verses  after  his  own  fashion.* 
.  For  these  good  deeds  he  had  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  out  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  the  manor  of  Geddyng- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Sir  Francis  tells  us  that 
be  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Scots ;  and  suggests  that  "  his 
historical  investigations,  which  convinced  him  that  the  Scots  had 
unduly  withdrawn  their  subjection,  may  have  contributed  to  ex- 
cite his  feelings ;  and  he  may  perhaps  have  deluded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  pious  fraud  was  innocent,  since  his  own  coun- 
try would  be  served  thereby" — a  charitable  suggestion  certainly. 


*  *•  And  Ilanlynges  owue  self  hatli  the  partie  bee, 
Thai  from  Scotia ude  J)ft  tvines  hath  brou<rht 
Tlieir  sealcs  of  homage  and  fealtee 

Unto  the  King  of  Enghmde,  as  he  ought  ; 
Unto  wjioni  llu)  Sci>ttes  tlion  sued  and  sought, 
YeMyng  to  livo  in  humble  subjection 

Of  £nghuide8  govenmucu  and  protection." 

Hardyng,  by  l£llis,"p.  2. 
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which  would  have  more  weight,  had  we  not  been  told  of  the 
Lincolnshire  pension  and  the  manor  of  Geddyngton. 

England  has  large  collections  of  authentic  ancient  diplomacy  ; 
and  the  wrecks  of  the  charters  of  Scotland  have  been  of  late 
collected  with  some  diligence  and  care ;  and  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  knows  that  in  the  multitude  of  these  records  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  actual  performance  of  homage  for  Scotland,  nor 
any  of  that  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  that  would  result  from 
the  casual  and  unobserved  occurrence  of  exactions  and  conces- 
sions, such  as  take  place  between  a  dominant  and  a  vassal  state. 
Sir  Francis  feels  how  this  negative  evidence  pinches  his  argu- 
ment, and  he  evades  it  by  alleging  that  the  dominion  of  England 
was  "  one  of  a  peculiar  nature" — "  a  special  tenure" — "  not  to 
be  cramped  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  late  jurisprudence." 
The  dominion  may  well  be  called  peculiar,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
very  special  tenure  where  dependence  was  established  without 
acts  01  homage  ;  where  the  dominant  exercised  no  authority  of 
any  kind  over  the  subject  prince  ;  where  the  whole  proof  of  the 
tenure  consisted  of  a  tradition  alleged  by  one  party,  denied  by 
the  other.  Such  a  shadowy  sovereignty  may  well  be  styled  pe- 
culiar, and  it  will  require  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  ingenuity  to 
define  somewhat  more  precisely,  wherein  it  specially  consisted. 
Assuredly  it  was  something  very  different  from  such  an  airy  su- 
periority that  Edward  the  First  vindicated  as  the  "  directum 
dominium"  of  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  which  he  could  take  the 
judgment  of  its  law-suits  into  his  own  courts,  decide  in  cases  of 
disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  fact,  make  and  unmake 
its  kings. 

Ana  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Francis  Palgi'ave,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  constitutional  anti- 

Jiuities,  that  he  can  aferd  to  be  told  that  he  has  not  brought  a 
air  spirit  of  inquiry  to  the  study  of.  Scotch  history.  The  vo- 
lume of  documents  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  carefully  edited,  notwithstanding 
occasional  slips,  scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  a  stranger,  dealing  with 
Scotch  names  of  persons  and  places  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  series  continued,  without  a  continuation  of  the  pleading 
to  which  the  Editor  makes  his  present  volume  subservient,  which 
is  much  misplaced  in  a  Record  publication,  prepared  at  the 
public  expense,  and  losing  its  value  if  deprived  of  its  character 
of  unprejudiced  impartiality. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  was  not  so  with  Edward.  He  died  without  accomplishing  the 
great  object  of  his  life — the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland,  though 
not  without  well  earning  the  character  given  him  on  his  tomb  in 
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Westminster  Abbey — Scottorum  malleus.  He  inflicted  on  Scot- 
land, while  he  Uvea,  all  the  miseries  that  armed  tyranny  and  the 
most  insolent  oppression  could  inflict ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  his  dead  bones  would  carry  terror  enough  to  complete 
his  imperfect  conquest.  Fortunately — we  may  say  it  without 
irreverence,  provid!entially — his  strong  oppression  fell  on  men  of 
a  stubborn  nature ;  and  the  evil  that  Scotland  suffered  at  Ed- 
ward's hands  was  as  nothing  to  the  good  he  caused  by  rearing 
up  that  indomitable  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  we 
think  has  marked  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  our  country, 
and  given  a  peculiar  character  to  ner  people.  During  ages  of 
turbulence  and  misrule,  amidst  intestine  feuds,  the  dishonesty  of 
statesmen,  and  all  the  dangers  besetting  a  poor  people  surrounded 
by  rich  neighbours,  Scotland  has  had  one  advantage,  one  prin- 
ciple of  union  that  lived  alike  in  the  breast  of  the  peasant  and 
of  the  noble ;  one  common  feeling  akin  to  virtue,  secure  of  gene- 
ral sympathy.  The  war-cry  of  independence  might  disguise  sel- 
fish designs  and  serve  the  purpose  of  faction,  but  it  was  never 
raised  in  vain,  and  it  saved  the  cxjuntry  in  the  worst  of  times, 
from  provincial  degradation ;  while  in  happier  circumstances  it 
generated  that  enduring  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intense 
love  of  country  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  still  our  national 
characteristics.  We  love  to  trace  this  nationality  fix>m  its  first 
fountain  through  its  whole  course,  now  running  into  an  exclu- 
sive and  narrow  prejudice,  now  flowing  in  the  full  tide  of  genu- 
ine patriotism.  Often  a  reproach,  always  a  mockety  among 
strangers,  it  has  influenced  the  genius  of  tne  country  in  thought 
and  in  action  hitherto ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

The  grinding  oppression  of  Edward  afflicted  all  classes,  and 
united  all.  The  cottage  smoked  in  common  ruin  with  the 
castle.  The  peaceful  burgher  was  spoiled  as  well  as  the  man- 
at-arms.  Even  the  Church  was  not  sacred,  and  monaste- 
ries, convicted  of  ^'  Scoticizing,"  were  pulled  down  about  the 
ears  of  their  inmates.  The  effects  were  remarkable.  Before 
that  time,  war  was  the  occupation  of  the  Noble  and  his  followers, 
and  armies  were  masses  of  mailed  cavalry.  Then  flrst  it  began 
to  interest  the  people.  The  burgher  and  the  peasant  armea  on 
foot ;  and  their  leaders  soon  taught  this  new  infantry,  with  its 
forest  of  spears,  to  withstand  the  shock  of  iron  squadrons.  The 
Established  Church,  ever  peacefiil  of  its  own  nature,  was  driven 
from  its  propriety.  Dignified  churchmen  preached  to  their  flocks 
that  it  was  more  meritorious  to  war  against  Edward  than  against 
the  Saracens ;  and  more  than  one  venerable  prelate  buckled  on 
his  armour,  and  fought  for  his  country  and  its  independence. 

The  first  remarkable  fruit  of  the  seed  of  Edward's  sowing  was 
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the  rise  of  William  Wallace,  a  name  that  still  thrills  every 
Scotchman's  breast.  The  choice  of  such  a  man,  not  one  of  the 
high  nobility,  to  lead  high  bom  barons  and  great  earls  in  their 
struggle,  shews  an  unity  of  purpose  and  heartmess  in  the  cause. 
His  behaviour  in  power  and  success  justified  their  choice,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  Britain  realized  tne  idea  of  a  patriot  hero 
and  chief.  The  bloody  termination  of  his  short  career  seemed 
to  have  secured  the  power  of  Edward  beyond  hazard.  But  the 
blood  of  patriots,  like  the  blood  of  saints,  is  fruitful ;  and  a  few 
months  saw  a  band  of  resolute  Scots  enthroning  a  king  of  their 
choice  in  the  old  chapel  of  Scone,  though  the  fatal  chair  was 
already  at  Westminster. 

Of  Kobert  Bruce  it  is  not  fitting  to  speak  as  in  passing.  We 
wish  only  to  point  to  one  or  two  events  of  his  career,  that  marked 
the  national  character  and  served  to  perpetuate  it.  As  a  leader 
of  partizan  war,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  Wallace ;  but  he  rose 
witn  his  fortunes,  and  has  left  few  names  in  the  page  of  history 
to  compare  with  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  king.  Sprung  of  the 
high  Norman  blood,  himself  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  gather- 
ing around  him  a  band  of  knights  of  more  than  romantic  valour 
and  achievement,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  turn  to  accoimt  the 
popular  favour,  and  to  adopt  the  use  of  infantry  as  the  staple  of 
war.  The  Flemings  had  set  him  the  example.  Twelve  years 
before  Bannockbum,  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  on  foot  had  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  best  chivalry  of  France  at  Courtray,  where 
the  number  of  gilt  spurs  of  knights,  the  trophies  of  their  prowess^ 
rivalled  the  rings  of  Cannse.  "  Bruce  came  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  an  old  chronicler,  describing  the  field  of  Balinock- 
bum,  "  with  three  batelles  on  foote,  (taken  exemple  of  the  Fle- 
minges  that  on  foot  a  little  afore  had  discomfited  the  pour  of 
France  at  Courtray.")  The  parting  advice  attributed  to  him 
by  Fordun  is  well  known, 

<'  £t  quia  misit  manum  suam  ad  fortia,  prsevidit  de  communi  modo 
bellandi  quern  inimici  Angli  non  noverunt,  sed  et  quern  sui  sequaces 
peroptime  et  experimentaliter  didicerunt :  Unde, 

Scotica  sit  guerra  pedites,  mons,  mossica  terra ; 

Sylvse  pro  muris  sint,  arcus  et  hasta,  securis. 

Per  loca  stricta  greges  munientur :  plana  per  ignes 

Sic  inflammentur  ut  ab  hostibus  evacuentur. 

InsidisB  vigiles  sint  noctu  vociferantes. 

Sic  male  turbati  redient,  velut  ense  fiigati, 

Hostes  pro  certo ;  sic  rege  docente  Roberto." 

Scottkh:  Xn.  10. 

But  Bruce  had  other  motives  for  the  new  tactics  than  imita- 
tion of  the  Flemings.  When  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle  for  his  country,  most  of  the  great  lords  of 
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Scotland,  the  princely  Dunbars  and  Strathemes,  the  powerful 
name   of  Cumin,   with    its   three  earls    and  thirty-two  belted 
knights,  as  well  as  the  majority  of*  the  Scotch  baronage,  had 
made  their  peace  with  Edward.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
were  for  independence  and  Bruce ;  and  it  was  his  plain  policy  to 
raise  into  importance  that  class  which  was  then  struggling  into 
existence  in  every  country  of  Christendom.     To  put  arms  in 
their  hands  was  one  step  towards  equalizing  them  with  their  old 
lords  and  superiors,  and  breaking  down  the  prejudice  so  early 
and  universally  connected  with  gentility.     The  poverty  of  the 
country,  now  drained  by  war  and  oppression,  and  its  natural 
features,  as  unsuitable  for  cavalry  as  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
chariots  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  equally  pointed  to  the  change. 
The  borders  still  furnished  an  efficient  force  of  active  lancer 
cavalry,  the  Cossacks  of  Britain ;  and  the  Highlanders  and  isles- 
men  were  a  useful  archery,  though  never  able  to  stand  against 
the  mighty  bow  of  England.     But  henceforth  the  strength  of 
the  Scotch  battle  was  in  the  phalanx  of  light-armed  pikemen, 
composed  of  the  burghers  of  the  towns  and  the  yeomen  of  the 
low  country.     When  the  Scots,  under  a  leader  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  could  be  brought  to  practise  their  true  policy  of 
defensive  war,  no  arms  can  be  imagined — certainly  none  have  been 
invented  in  modem  warfare — more  efficient  for  repelling  the  force 
against  which  they  were  principally  used.     The  spears,  six  elns 
of "  regulation"  length,  being  footed,  as  the  phrase  was,  and 
rojected  row  above  row  by  the  ranks  of  a  deep  column,  like  the 
ollow  squares  of  Waterloo,  presented  a  wall  unapproachable  by 
cavalry. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  arming  the  commons,  that  Bruce 
showed  his  sagacity  and  popular  reeling.  He  encouraged  and 
protected  the  free  boroughs.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
introduced  their  representatives  into  Parliament ;  and  when  the 
mighty  exertions  of  the  country  compelled  the  king  to  apply 
for  means  to  carry  on  the  government,  he  did  not  use  the  com- 
mon resource  of  a  feudal  prince,  the  uncertain  and  unwilling  aid 
of  the  vassals  of  the  Crown,  but  threw  himself  boldly  upon  his 
Parliament  for  support.  How  nobly,  and  yet  how  constitution- 
ally the  Scotch  Parliament  met  his  appeal,  is  matter  of  trite  his- 
tory. It  is  not  less  known  how  the  Jrarliament  at  Arbroath  re- 
plied to  the  Pope  when  he  summoned  them  to  acknowledge  their 
subjection  to  England ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  ex- 
tract  from  that  remarkable  letter : 

''  Our  nation,  under  the  protection  of  the  See  of  Rome,  lived  hi- 
therto free  and  peaceful,  until  that  mighty  prince,  Edward  I.,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fnend  and  ally,  attacked  our  kingdom,  then  without  a 
head,  thinking  no  ill,  and  unaccustomed  to  wars  and  attacks.     His 
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oppressioii,  alaugliteni,  violence,  founder,  fires,  imprisoning  of  pre- 
lates, burning  of  monasteries,  spoiling  and  murdering  of  churchmen, 
and  other  enormities,  which  he  exercised  on  our  people,  sparing  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex,  religion  nor  rank — no  one  could  write  nor  fully 
understand,  unless  he  had  witnessed  them.  From  these  innumerable 
evils,  through  the  assistance  of  Him  who  woundeth  and  maketh  whole, 
we  have  been  delivered  by  a  valiant  prince,  king,  and  lord,  our  Lord 
Robert,  who,  for  freeing  his  people  and  inheritance  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  like  another  Maccabeus  or  Joshua,  hath  sustained  with 
cheerful  mind  labour  and  grievances,  starvation  and  all  dangers ;  Him, 
the  divine  disposition,  the  lawful  succession  according  to  our  laws 
and  customs  which  we  will  maintain  to  the  death,  and  the  due  con- 
sent and  assent  of  us  all,  have  made  our  prince  and  king :  And  to  him, 
as  one  by  whom  the  people  is  saved,  we  are  bound  both  by  law  and 
his  merits,  and  we  are  willing,  in  aU  things,  to  adhere,  in  defence  of 
our  freedom.  But  if  he  stopped  in  his  course,  willing  to  subject  us 
and  our  kingdom  to  ih&  King  of  England  or  the  English,  we  should 
immediately  endeavour  to  expel  him  as  our  enemy,  and  the  overthrower 
of  his  and  of  our  right ;  and  we  should  make  another  our  king,  to  pro- 
vide for  our  defence.  For,  so  long  as  a  hundred  remain  alive,  we 
never  will  submit  in  any  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the  English.  For 
not  for  glory,  riches,  or  honours  do  we  fight,  but  for  liberty  alone, 
which  no  good  man  abandons  but  with  his  life.*' — {Acta  Pari,  Vol.  i.) 

We  venture  to  translate  the  document,  because  the  language 
is  not  its  chief  merit ;  though  a  worthy  schoolmaster  of  our  ac- 
quaintance makes  use  of  it  with  great  advanta£te  as  a  Latin  les- 
L  for  his  boys,  and  we  honour  ^im  for  hisXce.  The  com- 
mencement  is  disfigured  by  fables  of  national  antiquity,  a  folly 
then  in  &shion ;  but  the  body  of  the  letter  has  a  substance  which 
makes  any  language  classical.  We  know  not  who  composed  it* 
From  intrinsic  evidence,  we  should  say  Bruce  himself  had  a  hand 
in  ky  but  whether  penned  by  his  Chancellor,  the  good  Abbot  Ber- 
nard, or  dictated  by  the  united  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  of 
Scotland,  it  is  equally  remarkable.  Similar  expressions  might  be 
culled  out  of  the  pages  of  rhetorical  historians,  putting  classical 
sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  their  imaginary  heroes.  But  here 
is  a  real  transaction  of  real  men.  Their  names  are  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words.  Here  are  their  seals  of  arms, 
earl,  baron,  knight,  and  squire.  Many  a  Scotchman  has  got 
his  first  heraldry  from  the  coat  of  his  ancestor  aflSxed  to  that 
letter.  It  is  a  genuine  state  paper,  as  authentic  as  any  of  the 
blue  books  ^*  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.*' 
And  were  these  men  not  worthy  of  the  freedom  they  gained  ? 
To  our  mind,  the  letter  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  tne  Pope 
shows  a  developed  nationality,  a  rational  patriotism,  an  intense 
love  of  independence,  which  at  that  day  were  without  parallel. 

Nor  was  it  in  statesmen  and  soldiers  only,  nor  in  public  affairs 
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alone,  that  this  national  spirit  was  found.  John  Barbour,  arch'- 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  historian  and  poet  not  unworthy  to 
celebrate  the  war  of  Scotch  independence  and  the  deeds  of  Bruce. 
His  work  was  long  very  popular  in  Scotland.  It  had  gone 
through  more  than  twenty  editions.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the 
cottage  window  along  with  books  of  devotion ;  and  it  would  have 
kept  its  ground  against  even  Chambers'  Journal  and  the  Penny 
Magazine,  but  for  the  singular  misfortune  of  its  lately  falling  into 
the  hands  of  two  learned  editors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
rendering  it  unreadable.  The  edition  of  Pinkerton,  1790,  is 
certainly  the  worst.  He  used  a  transcript  made  by  an  ignorant 
scribe,  without  himself  collating  any  of  the  MSS.  His  readings 
are  in  general  bad,  and  the  notes  with  which  he  has  loaded  his 
pages  contain  an  incredible  quantity  of  errors  and  misrepresen- 
tations. But  the  edition  of  1820,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  respec- 
table lexicographer,  is  scarcely  more  commendable.  He  professes 
to  adhere,  indeed,  to  one  old  manuscript  with  more  than  rea- 
sonable fidelity,  and  has  thought  himself  bound  to  give  all  its 
manifest  errors,  and  even  to  exaggerate  the  barbarous  speUing 
of  the  original,  where  it  was  left  in  his  discretion  by  the  abbre- 
viated writing  of  the  scribe.  It  was  unfortunate  "that  the  editor 
should  conceive  it  his  duty  to  render  a  hitherto  popiJar  book 
unintelligible.  He  deciphered  the  MS.  with  difficulty,  and  he 
is  singularly  unimaginative  in  detecting  its  probable  errors, 
while  his  notes  shew  him  to  have  been  altogether  unprepared  by 
previous  study  and  reading  for  such  an  undertaking.  6y  these, 
the  latest  and  unreadable  editions,  filling  the  mariket,  the  fine 
old  Scotch  Odyssey  has  been  banished  from  the  book-shelf  of 
the  peasant,  and  is  scarcely  now  read  except  as  a  book  of  histo- 
rical reference. 

Barbour,  indeed,  is  no  mean  chronicler.  Subsequent  historians 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  truth  and  skill  of  narration.  Wjm- 
toun  speaks  of  him  as  writing, — 

**  In  metre  far  mare  vertuously 
Than  I  can  think  by  my  study." 

And  Fordun  passed  over  the  war  of  independence  because  it  had 
been  already  treated  by  Barbour.  But  it  is  not  as  the  recorder  of 
passing  events  that  the  Archdeacon  now  chiefly  attracts  our  notice. 
He  gives  us  charming  pictures  of  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  Bruce  and  the  brave  men  who  followed  him,  outraged 
and  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  as  fierce  in  their  turn,  but  re- 
verting readily  to  the  decencies  and  charities  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  his  pictures  of  the  love  and  confi- 
dence tnat  existed  between  the  prince  and  his  followers.  If  ever 
there  was  an  age  of  chivalry  it  was  then,  when  men  fought 
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against  all  odds  in  a  high  and  holy  cause;  not  in  the  wars 
painted  by  Froissart,  when  a  company  of  men-at-arms  clad  in 
iron  loved  to  ride  over  thousands  of  the  naked  jacquerie.  Bar- 
bour himself  was  iull  of  patriotism  and  chivalry ;  and  how  often 
of  old  must  the  heart  of  a  soldier  have  beaten  under  the  church- 
man's gown  I  He  celebrates  feats  of  individual  prowess  and 
daring,  as  if  he  could  have  taken  his  share  in  them,  and  he  luxu- 
riates in  describing  the  splendid  evolutions  of  troops  preparing 
for  or  engaging  in  battle. 

After  enumerating  with  much  skill  all  the  host  which  Edward 
poured  upon  Scotland  at  Bannockbum,  both  of  England  all  that 
might  bear  arms,  and — 

Of  Gascoyne  atid  of  Almany, 

And  the  worthiest  of  Bretaigny. 

«  «  « 

AU  Wales  also  with  him  had  he, 
And  of  Irland  a  gret  menye, 
Of  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Bayonne 
He  had  mony  of  great  renowne ;" 

and  describing  the  mighty  army,  with  its  baggage  troops  over^ 
spreading  all  the  land,  ne  says  men  might  see 

^^  Mony  a  worthie  man  and  wight, 
And  mony  an  armur  gayly  dight, 
And  mony  a  sturdy  stirring  steed 
Arrayit  intU  rych  wede  ; 
Mony  helmis  and  haberjowns, 
Sheldis,  and  speris,  and  penowns, 
And  so  mony  a  cumly  knyght, 
That  it  seemid  that  into  fyght 
Thai  suld  vencuis  the  world  all  hail." 

Describing  the  march  fiom  Berwick, — 

'*  Both  hills  and  valies  helit  thai  (they  hid) 
As  the  battails  that  were  braid 
Departit,  over  the  feldis  raid, 
The  sone  was  brycht  and  shyning  cler, 
And  armouris  t)iat  bumyst  wer 
Sa  blomit  with  the  sunnis  beme 
That  all  the  land  was  in  a  leme  (blaze), 
Banners  right  fayrly  flaming 
And  pensils  to  the  wynd  waving, 
Sa  fele  ther  wer  of  ser  quentis, 
(So  many  there  were  of  great  quahitneas), 
That  it  were  gret  slyght  to  devise.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Bruce  reviews  his  troops,  and  finds  them 
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"  of  hardy  countenance,**  and  he  who  "  knfew  him  well"  in  such 
matter,  rejoiced  in  their  gallant  bearing, — 

^'  And  thoucht  that  men  of  sa  gret  will, 
Giff  thai  wald  set  thair  will  thartil, 
Suld  be  full  hard  to  win  per-fay. 
And  as  he  met  them  in  the  way 
He  welcumit  thaim  with  gladsum  &re^ 
Speking  gud  wordis  here  and  there. 
And  thai,  that  thair  lord  so  mekely 
Saw  welcum  thaim,  and  so  hamely, 
Joyful  thai  wer  and  thoucht  that  thai 
Aught  well  to  put  them  till  assay 
Of  hard  fechting  or  stalwart  sture 
For  to  maynteynie  hk  honour." 

On  Sunday  in  the  morning  they  heard  mass,  and  were  shrived, 
many, 

^'  That  thoucht  to  die  in  that  mell6, 
Or  then  to  mak  their  cuntre  free. 
To  God  for  thair  right  prayit  thai. 
Thar  dynit  nane  of  thaim  that  day     ^ 
Bot,  for  the  vigil  of  Sanct  John, 
Thai  fastit  water  and  breid  upon/' 

A  number  of  admirable  incidents  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  great 
battle — Douglas  hastening  to  Randolph's  rescue  when  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  against  the  desire  of  the  king,  but  stopping  when 
he  sees  his  iiiena  likely  to  have  the  better  by  his  own  force,  lest 
he  might  deprive  him  of  some  of  the  praise  to  be  won — ^Bruce's 
own  encounter  with  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun — the  kneeling  of  the 
Scotch  army,  and  the  different  inferences  of  the  rash  Edward 
and  the  veteran  De  Umphravil. 

^'  The  Scottis  men  commounaly 
Knelyt  all  doune  to  God  to  piray, 
And  a  short  prayer  thar  made  they 
To  God  to  help  them  in  that  fycht. 
And  when  the  Inglis  king  had  sycht 
OfthaimkneUng,he8aidinhy, 
'  Yon  folk  knel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingraham  said,  ^  Ye.say  suth  now, 
Thai  ask  mercy^  but  nane  at  youJ  " 

After  this  solemn  note  of  preparation,  the  battle  follows  with 
good  picturesque  effect.  The  mighty  host  of  England  broken 
against  the  wall  of  Scotch  spears,  the  crash  of  lances,  the  break- 
ing of  armour,  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  the  grass  red  with 
blood,  and  the  panic  and  flight,  are  given  with  some  Homeric 
power.  Afterwards  the  conduct  of  the  weak  Edward,  who 
allowed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to  lead  him  away  by  his  bridle* 
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rein,  is  contrasted  ver^  skilfiilly  with  the  chivahy  ot  Sir  Giles 
de  Argentejn  who  might  not  flee,  and  spurred  to  meet  death  in 
battle,  shouting  his  war-cry,  ^^  De  Argent^." 
We  owe  to  Barbour  the  earliest  notices  of  popular  Celtic 

S^tiy,  of  Gaul-Macmorni  and  Fingal,  together  with  many 
orman  romances,  the  possession  of  which  would  now  be  above 
all  price.  But  some  of  the  pictures  in  which  these  are  intro- 
duced, derive  a  higher  interest  from  other  sources.  Almost  at 
the  lowest  of  Bruce's  fortunes,  when  his  little  band  of  faithM 
followers,  Douglas,  de  la  Hay,  Campbell,  and  his  brother  Nigel, 
were  joined  by  their  ladies, 

'^  That  for  lejle  luff,  and  lawt^ 
Wald  partneris  of  thair  painis  be," 

atid  were  wandering  in  the  hills  of  Perthshire,  destitute  of  all 
necessaries  and  of  rood,  Barbour  describes  Dou^ajs,  who  is  always 
his  favourite  hero,  as  very  active  in  procuring  it,  sometimes  ve- 
nison, sometimes  fish,  which  he  caught  with  ^'  gynnes,"  and  some- 
times making  a  foray  into  the  low  country  for  cattle.  The  kin£ 
was  always  their  comforter,  supportingr  them  by  his  example,  and 
cheering'themwith  stories'froSwstol.  and  rlaace. 

*'  And  fenyeit  to  mak  better  cher, 
Then  he  had  matir  to,  be  far ; 
For  his  causs  geid  fra  ill  to  war."      ^ 

At  length  the  ladies'  strength  quite  failed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  for  security,  under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce,  to 
Kildrummy.  The  king  gave  up  the  horses  of  his  party  for  their 
service,  and  resolved  that  he  and  his  followers  should  nenceforth 
go  on  foot. 

^^  The  que3me,  and  aU  hyr  cumpany, 
Lap  on  thair  horas,  and  fiirth  thai  fare. 
Men  mycht  have  sene  wha  had  bene  there, 
At  leve  takyng  the  ladyis  grete 
And  mak  ther  face  with  tens  wet ; 
And  knightis,  for  thar  luffis  sake, 
Bath  sigh,  and  wep,  and  mumyng  make ; 
Thai  k^it  thair  Inffis  at  thair  partyng." 

With  such  touches  of  gentleness  does  the  old  poet  know  to  re- 
lieve his  stern  story  of  hardship  and  battle. 

Bruce  was  now  making  his  way  for  Cantyre,  where  he  was  to 
spend  the  winter.  On  the  journey  they  had  to  cross  Loch-Lo- 
mond, and  for  that  purpose,  only  one  little  boat,  fit  to  carry  three 
at  a  time,  which  had  been  sunk  for  hiding,  was  found  by  the  in- 
defatigable James  of  Douglas.  During  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  crossing  the  lake, 
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**  The  king,  the  whilis,  meryly 
Bed  to  &aim  that  war  him  bj, 
Roman  js  of  worthi  Ferambrace, 
That  worthily  ourcummyn  was. 
Throw  the  rycht  douchty  Oly wer ; 
And  how  the  Douse  pairs  wer 
Assegyt  intill  Egrymor^ 
Whar  King  Lawyne  lay  thaim  befor^ 

With  may  thowsandis  then,  I  can  say.. 

«  *  *  « 

The  gud  king  apon  this  mistner 
Comfortit  thaim  that  war  him  nere ; 
And  maid  thaim  gamin  and  scdaoe, 
Till  that  his  folk  all  passit  was." 

Bruce  in  an  address  to  hi&  soldjera  before  battle  tciUs  them — 

'^  He  that  dois  for  hi&  cuntre 
Sail  herberit  ia  Hevin  be." 

Barbour's  impassioned  apostrophe  to  freedom  is  nol  to  be  passed 
over,  though  more  commonly  quoted. 

"  Ah  fredome  is  a  nobil  thing  I 

Fredome  makis  man  to  have  liking  (delight) 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man  ^ffis 

He  leyis  at  ese,  that  freely  levis. 

A  nobil  hart,  may  hitve  none  ese,, 

Na  ellis  noght  that  may  him  plese 

Gif  fredome  failyie ;  for  fre  liking 

Is  yamit  (desired)  our  all  other  thing. 

Na  he  that  ay  ha&  levit  fre 

May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  properte, 

The  anger,  na  the  wretchit  dome 

That  is  couplit  to  foule  thryldome. 

Bot  gif  he  had  assayit  it, 

Than  all  per  quer  he  suld  it  wit ; 

And  suld  think  fredome  mare  to  pryse 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 

We  have  dwelt  so.  long  upon  the  fine  old  poem  because  we 
think  it  deserves  ta  be  better  Known  than  it  now  is.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  have  mven  a  subject  for  such  an  odyssey,  and  to  have 
had  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  it. 

The  soul  of  Bruce  did  not  revive  in  his  son,  and  it  was  hard 
for  the  people  to  struggle  without  a  leader  against  the  power 
and  art  of  the  sovereigns  of  England.  But  the  Scotch  spirit 
cannot  be  said  to  have  failed.  In  the  worst  of  times,  it  shewed 
itself  in  the  brief  reply  of  the  Parliament  to  the  proposal  of  Edward 
for  the  union  of  the  Crowns, — "  nunquam  se  velle  consentire 
Anglicum  super  se  regnare ;"  and  is  apparent  even  in  the  son  of 
the  first  Stewart  being  obliged  to  change  his  name  from  John 
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to  avoid  the  evil  omen  and  hatefal  recollections  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  unhappy  BallioL 

It  is  something  for  a  nation  to  have  a  common  principle  and 
feeling,  even  though  it  should  be  only  detestation  of  its  oppressors. 
An  English  war  became  actually  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  State ; 
and  the  national  love  of  independence  henceforth  took  the  shape 
of  a  cordial  and  heai*ty  hatred  of  England  and  everything  Eng- 
lish,  which  was  destined  long  afterwards  to  contribute  largely 
towards  the  most  important  events  of  our  history. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  impose  a  liturgy  upon  Scot- 
land, detestation  of  the  English  source  from  which  it  emanated, 
and  the  English  authority  by  which  it  was  to  be  enforced,  gave 
heat  to  the  theological  and  doctrinal  objections  entertained  to 
the  service-book  itself.  Gillespy's  famous  book,  which  elicited 
the  first  spark  of  the  literary  controversy  that  preceded  an  appeal 
to  other  arguments,  was  entitled  the  "  English- Popish  Ceremo- 
nies Displayed."  Eesistance  to  English  rule  was  the  patriotic 
principle  of  that  age,  and  its  effect  on  Scotland  we  are  prepared 
for ;  but  it  is  the  most  wonderful,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
the  most  providential  fruit  of  g.uch  a  feeling,  that  the  Scotch 
movement,  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam,)  "  in  its  ultimate 
results,  preserved  the  liberties,  and  overthrew  the  monarchy  of 
England."^- Cowai.  Hist,  Eng.y  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

It  was  to  a  more  peaceful  rivalry  with  England,  that  our  coun- 
try even  before  the  Union  owed  such  great  enterprises  of  foreign 
trade,  as  the  Darien  Scheme  and  the  African  Company-— runder- 
takings  beyond  her  strength ;  the  issue  of  which  might  have 
discouraged  a  different  people.  But  unfortunate  as  they  were, 
they  planted  in  Scotland  the  seeds  of  that  commercial  spirit 
which  has  led  in  our  own  time  to  such  a  marvellaus  height  of 
prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  acquainted  with  Scotland  only  as  it  is,  to 
carry  the  mind  back  to  its  state  at  the  period  preceding  the 
Union.  Our  country  then  consisted  of  two  great  divisions,  inha- 
bited by  people  of  different  race,  and  differing  in  language  and 
manners.  The  larger  in  surface,  a  range  of  mountain  pastures, 
was  held  bv  Celts,  possessing  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  people 
unmodified,  and  many  of  the  common  characteristics  of  pastoral 
and  half-savage  life — faithful,  brave,  hardy,  patient  of  suffering, 
but  constitutionally  indolent,  incapable  of  sustained  exertion, 
and  superstitiously  averse  to  change.  Difference  of  language 
severed  them  from  the  governing  class ;  and  the  mass  of  this 

;eopIe  recked  little  of  poUtical  rights  or  national  advantages, 
'hey  had  lived  hitherto  regardless  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  their 
chiefs,  and  knowing  no  patriotism  beyond  a  passionate  attachment 
to  their  native  glens.  The  Scotch  Celt  has  the  courtesy  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  a  tinge  of  poetry  inseparable  from  a  shepherd 
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life  among  the  mountains.    The  seeds  of  romance  and  poetry 

erhaps  he  deeper  in  his  dreaming  nature ;  but  as  a  people,  the 
igfalanders  had  never  shewn  any  pubUc  spirit,  properly  so 
ca&d,  nor  much  capacity  for  letters  or  science,  or  mental  exer* 
tion.  In  all  political  questions,  this  large  portion  of  the  people 
and  its  opinion  were  in  fact  to  be  discountea. 

Across  the  ^^  Highland  Line"  was  a  people  differing  in  all 
respects  from  their  northern  neighbours,  and  much  nearer  akin 
to  the  ^^  auld  enemies  of  England"  than  they  were  at  all  conscious 
of.  The  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  speaking  generally  the 
agricultural  land  of  Scotland,  including  all  its  towns,  has,  for 
seven  centuries,  been  occupied  by  a  people  of  mixed  Saxon, 
Flemish,  and  Danish  blood ;  at  anv  rate,  of  Teutonic  race  and 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  the  hereditary  features  of 
theu*  race.  The  Lowland  Scot  is  frugal,  patient  of  toil,  cautious, 
yet  not  cowardly,  nor  devoid  of  enterprise,  sober-minded,  not 

merally  imaginative,  but  with  a  vein  of  romance  capable  of 

^ing  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  tenacious  of  his 
purpose  to  a  degree  of  ^at  obstinacy.  In  spite  of  local  circum- 
stances, this  people  had  early  taken  a  part  in  the  intellectual 
strufrgle  of  Europe.  A  national  system  of  schools  had  spread 
the  oenefit  of  education  through  all  classes.  They  certainly  were 
not  eager  or  bustling  poUticians ;  but  in  questions  which  they  felt 
to  affect  their  liberty  or  religion,  no  people  could  be  more  zealous. 

At  the  period  preceding  the  Union,  the  people  of  the  Low- 
lands had  no  sympathy  with  their  Highland  countrymen.  Aliens 
in  blood  and  language,  they  regarded  them  onlv  as  lawless  and 
dangerous  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand^  the  old  feud  with  Eng- 
land had  not  been  appeased,  when  Cromwell  laid  his  heavy  hand 
upon  them;  and  thenusgovemment  of  the  two  kings  who  succeeded 
him  made  the  name  of  EngUshman  synonymous  with  injustice 
and  oppression  in  Scotland^  The  result  of  the  Darien  expiition, 
in  which  a  multitude  of  young  Scotch  adventurers  perished 
miserably,  had,  of  new,  roused  the  passions  of  the  whole  people 
against  England,  and  the  tragedy  of  Glencoe  had  inspired  some- 
thing of  a  national  feeling  of  norror  and  indignation  among  the 
Highlanders. 

ft  is  now  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  Union  incorporated 
two  countries  which  nature  had  joined,  and  the  passions  of 
men  had  so  long  put  asunder.  The  measure  was  as  unpopular 
at  first  as  ever  a  subsequent  Union  has  been  in  Ireland*  It  must 
always,  indeed,  with  the  most  phlegmatic  people,  be  irksome  to 
suffer  conjunction  with  a  greater  and  richer  state.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  ancient  kingdom,  of  no  obscure  history  and  literature,  full 
of  high  memories,  not  decayed  or  barbarised,  were  about  to  lose  its 
identity — its  national  existence,  and  be  degraded  into  a  province. 
Jiord  Belhayen,  and  the  patriot  partj^  denounced  the  measure  in 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  as  a  ^'  patricide" — ^worse  than  parricide ; 
and  members  who  voted  for  tne  Government  scheme, ''many  of 
whom  were  bribed,  were  in  great  danger  from  the  mob.  How 
the  event  has  verified  these  predictions  of  evil  may  be  best 
gathered  from  comparing  the  state  of  the  country  then  and  now. 

The  best  parts  of  Scotland  were  then  poorly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing scanty  and  precarious  crops.  There  was  no  agricultural 
skill,  no  attention  to  stock,  no  capital  nor  energy  among  the  far- 
mers ;  and  among  the  lower  rural  class,  filth,  rags,  poverty  tend- 
ing ever  towards  starvation.  In  the  towns,  a  petty  pedling  trade, 
no  manufactures,  somewhat  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  but  (save  in  the  capital)  none  of  its  elegancies  or  refine- 
ments. No  means  of  communication,  no  roads,  except  between 
the  great  towns ;  rarely  bridges  over  the  rivers ;  no  harbours  but 
such  as  bountiftil  nature  provided. 

Now,  in  every  a^cultural  district,  fields  cultivated  like  gar- 
dens, sheep  and  cattle  of  choice  breeds,  crowded  bam  yards,  and 
comfortable  farm-houses,  mark  the  progress  of  the  farming  class ; 
while  smiling  hamlets,  not  placed  on  the  sweet  village  green  and 
under  the  mighty  trees  of  England,  but  substantial  and  cleanly, 
speak  an  industrious,  comfortable,  and  contented  peasantry. 
Bridges  have  been  built  over  all  our  rivers,  and  good  roads  lead 
every  where,  even  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  Gentlemen's 
seats  have  been  restored  or  created  in  immense  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ornamental  culture ;  while  planting  and  draining, 
on  a  large  scale,  have  not  only  produced  tneir  immediate  advan- 
tages, but  have  greatly  improved  the  general  climate  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  country. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  towns  and  trading  community 
would  keep  pace  with  the  rural  improvements ;  but  the  rapid  rise 
of  Scotch  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  progress  of  the  towns 
in  wealth,  comfort,  and  civilization,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all 
calculation  or  precedent.  This  flood  of  improvement  has  swept 
away,  in  a  gredt  measure,  the  barriers  that  divided  the  difierent 
races  of  Scotchmen.  The  Gael,  seduced  from  his  hills  by  the 
temptations  of  the  trading  towns,  has  half  adopted  the  Saxon  im- 
provements, while  the  Southern  Scot  has  teamt  to  value  the 
Highlander  and  his  beautiful  country.  Commercial  prosperity 
has  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  old  invidious  limits  that  separated 
the  class  of  gentry  from  the  trading  classes.  Society  has  been 
hurrying  forward  so  fast  as  to  lose  sight  of  caste. 

We  have  got  much  from  England  besides  wealth  and  an  open- 
ing for  enterprize.  We  have  karned  from  her  a  respect  for  the 
laws  and  for  order,  and  a  purer  standard  of  public  and  judicial 
conduct.  We  have  benefited  from  contact  with  her  freer  insti- 
tutions and  noble  character;  but  without  losing  our  national 
idientity*    In  a  century  afier  the  Union,  the  Scotch  hatred  to 
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^^  the  auld  enemies  of  England/'  and  John  Bull's  contempt  for 
the  name  of  Scot^  had  changed  into  mutual  respect  and  the 
most  wholesome  rivalry  and  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  com- 
merce, arts,  and  literature.     Clanship  has  disappeared  with  its 
mischiefs  and  its  virtues,  but  it  has  left,  we  think,  some  notable 
traces.     Distant  cousiAship,  neglected  in  other  countries,  is  here 
had  in  remembrance,  and  forms  a  bond  of  many-linked  kindness. 
The  Scotch  peasant  of  every  district^  but  especially  of  the  High- 
lands, often  claims  kindred  with  some  family  of  rank ;  and  nis 
claim  is  not  always  sneered  at.     This  begets  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  different  ranks  of  society,  than,  we  fear,  now  exists 
in  England;  on  one  side,  consideration  and  kindness;  on  the 
other,  respect  without  servility.    Our  blue-bonnet  may  not  have 
the  sturdy  indep^idence  of  the  English  yeoman,  but  he  has 
more  courtesy  and  respect  for  rank  because  he  is  better  treated. 
The  whipster  is  not  oi  Scotch  rearing  who  addresses  the  cottar 
with  "  1  ou,  sir,"  or  speaks  of  our  rustics  as  "  clods,"  or  by  any 
newer  equivalent  designation.     We  believe  such  insolence  is 
disappeanng  in  England,  but  that  country  has  a  long,  bad  road 
to  re-trace  before  even  her  rural  districts  can  be  happy  in  the 
old  mutual  confidence  and  respect  of  the  rich  man  ana  the  poor. 
We  have  said  there  was  no  love  for  England  to  smooth  the 
working  of  the  Union.     Neither  can  it  be  said  that  since  that 
event,  our  country  has  been  dandled  into  life  by  partial  or  tender 

fovemment.  As  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland  has 
een  till  lately  much  misgoverned,  through  the  indifference  and 
neglect  of  English  statesmen,  and  the  jobbing  of  Scotch  sub- 
ordinates. There  have  been  two  considerable  Rebellions,  not 
originating  in  the  old  national  feud,  which  yet  threatened  a  war 
of  races ;  the  last  of  them  suppressed  with  a  rerocity  that  savoured 
of  revenge  for  previous  discomfiture.  We  have  had  faction  and 
jobbing  at  home,  and  no  want  of  those  who  blew  up  the  flame  of 
Englisn  prejudice  against  us.  Over  and  through  all  these  im- 
pediments, with  no  natural  advantages  of  position,  soil,  or  climate, 
Scotland  has  become  prosperous  and  happy  through  the  energy 
and  prudence  of  her  people,  and  by  means  of  that  national  spirit 
whicn  directed  all  individual  acmiisitions,  all  selfish  gains,  to  feed 
the  tide  of  national  prosperity.  Wherever,  at  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  an  opening  is  found  for  enterprize,  there,  surely,  a 
Scot  is  to  be  found,  struggling  with  the  foremost ;  and,  when 
among  the  green  recesses  of  our  own  hills,  the  traveller  lights  on 
a  dwelling  of  more  elegance  than  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
there  some  native,  returned  from  the  burning  East,  has  fixed  his 
rest,  to  spread  kindness  and  comfort  around  him,  and  to  lay  his 
bones  at  last  among  his  own  people. 

The  spirit  is  less  fierce ;  it  runs  in  other  channels ;  but  it  flows 
as  deep  and  strong  as  in  the  dayd  of  the  old  battle  cry  of  ^>  In- 
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dependence."  It  has  imbued  our  poetry^  our  whole  literature, 
our  music.  From  the  days  of  Barbour,  the  songs  of  our  hills 
and  glens  had  turned  upon  subjects  that  excited  the  national 
feeling.  The  Archdeacon,  speaking  of  an  exploit  of  Sir  John 
Soulis  in  Eskdale,  says,  he  needed  not  describe  it,  for  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  popular  ballad : — 

**  Young  wemen,  when  tjiai  will  play, 
Syng  it  amang  thaim  ilka  day  ;'* 

That  ballad  poetry,  mixed  with  the  gentler  strains  of  Scotch 

Eastoral,  and  with  music  as  peculiar,  has  given  to  Scotchmen  a 
ond  of  united  feeling  which  time  and  distance  cannot  destroy. 
A  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates,  how  an  English 
gentleman  travelling  in  Palestine,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  as  he 
passed  through  a  country  town,  heard  a  woman,  who  was  sitting 
at  a  door  dandling  her  child,  singing,  ^'  Bothwell  bank  thou 
bloomest  fair."  The  gentleman  hereat  exceedingly  wondered, 
and  forthwith,  in  English,  saluted  the  woman,  who  joyfully  an- 
swered him,  and  said,  she  was  right  glad  to  see  a  gentleman  of 
our  isle,  and  told  him  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  came 
first  from  Scotland  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice  thither,  where 
her  fortune  was  to  be  the  wife  of  an  officer  under  the  Turk. 
{Verstegaii! s  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.  Antw.,  1605.) 
The  fountain  is  not  exhausted  nor  the  stream  dried  up.  The 
tnen  in  whom  the  peculiar  genius  of  Scotland  has  shewn  itself 
with  the  greatest  force  are  of  our  own  time.  Bums  in  one  of  his 
early  letters  writes : 

I 

'^  The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard  is  by  far  my  highest  pride ;  to 
eontinue  to  deserve  it  is  my  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes 
and  Scottish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish  to  sing,  I  have  no 
dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages 
through  Caledonia ;  to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles  ;  to  wander  on 
the  romantic  banks  of  her  rivers  ;  and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers  or 
venerable  ruins,  once  the  honoured  abodes  of  her  heroes." 

He  describes  himself  as  "  saying  a  fervent  prayer  for  old  Cale- 
donia over  the  hole  in  a  blue  whinstone  where  Robert  de  Bruce 
fixed  his  royal  standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannockburn,"  and 
says  in  his  own  vehement  way,  "  The  story  of  Wallace  poured  a 
Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  along  there  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest." 

Bums  and  Scott  divide  between  them  the  field  of  the  old  un- 
named bards  of  Scotland.  Burns  was  the  heir  of  their  sweet  pas- 
torals and  tender  and  melancholy  love  songs.  Scott  inhented 
undisputed  dominion  in  the  romantic  and  the  historical  ballad. 
But  each  brought  something  of  his  own  that  carried  him  far  above 
the  region  of  his  predecessors.     It  is  not  only  that  Burns's  songs 
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have  superseded  the  familiar  time*hoaoured  lays  sang  by  the 
whole  people.  In  his  "  Cottar^s  Saturday  Night,''  in  his  "  Tarn 
O'Shanter/'  and  other  poems,  he  has  thrown  a  poetical  halQ 
around  the  national  character,  and  fixed  an  ideal  of  Scotch  ru&* 
tic  life  which  will  raise  it  above  vulgarity  for  ever. 

Scott  says  somewhere,  that  he  was  the  first  traveller  that  ever 
entered  the  remote  district  of  Liddisdale  in  a  wheel  carriag«f. 
He  was  then  collecting  the  materials  of  his  Border  Minstrelsy, 
and  anxious  to  presexf  e  the  traditions  of  his  beloved  count?! 
On  passing  lately  throu^  that  district,  we  were  assured  that  the 
old  Border  traditions  of  Liddisdale  are  rapidly  disappearing  be* 
fore  the  romantic  fictions  of  Scott  himself;  and  the  glens  and 
streams  formerly  remembered  for  the  scene  of  some  actual  moss- 
trooping  foray,  are  now  associated  with  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  or  the  adventures  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Meg  Mer- 
rilees.  All  who  have  visited  Loch  Katrine — and  who  has  not  ? 
know  that  it  is  the  same  there,  and  that  the  boatmen  on  the  lake, 
instead  of  chaunting  a  Highland  legend,  shew  you  the  scene  of 
the  staff  hunt — ^the  place  where  died  the  "  gallant  grey,"  and 
the  path  by  which  Fitz  James  climbed  into  sight  of  the  lake ; 
while  the  beautiful  islet  that  once  rejoiced  in  a  hard  Gaelic  name 
is  now  known  only  as  "  Ellen's  Isle." 

These  are  the  witcheries  of  genius ;  but  it  is  a  genius  national 
in  its  essence,  and  heightening  and  spreading  its  nationality ;  it 
comprehends  all  classes,  it  makes  itself  felt  by  the  most  unim- 
pressible ;  it  affords  a  common  ground  for  the  most  worldly  and 
the  most  imaginative;  for  the  utilitarian  politician,  and  the 
poet  in  his  finest  frenzy.  Harry  Dundas  and  Kobert  Bums 
might  meet  there  and  feel  for  once  alike. 

Jj  we  seem  to  have  kept  out  of  view  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— ^the  national  faults  and  prejudices  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  that 
we  do  not  see  and  feel  them.  No  one  is  so  well  aware  of  them 
as  a  countryman.  The  caricatures  of  Smollett,  Scott,  and  Miss 
Ferrier  are  not  less  severe  than  those  of  Churchill  and  Foote  ; 
and  they  are  truer  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  for  our  present  ob- 
ject to  dwell  upon  our  national  foibles.  They  are  as  nothing, 
we  say  it  with  all  humility,  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
that  we  derive  fi'om  our  nationality. 

The  question  of  the  ancient  inaependence  of  Scotland,  which 
once  shook  two  nations,  is  now  a  matter  simply  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  Francis  Palp^ve  may  be  right 
or  wrong  in  their  constitutional  view ;  we  do  not  much  care*  Ac- 
cording to  our  notion,  our  countrymen  best  proved  their  claim 
to  independence  by  showing  they  were  worthy  of  it.  We  would 
not  willingly  Jose  the  memory  of  that  independence,  and  of  the 
simple  to  defend  it,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  what  is  best  in  the  national  character  and  genius. 
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Art.  YL — 1*  Notice  sur  le  Speculum  humancB  SahationU.    Par 
^  J.  Mabie  Guighabd.    Paris,  1840.    8vo. 

2.  La  plus  aneienne  Gravure  connue  avec  une  date.  M4nwire;Dar 
le  Baron  de  Retffenbebg,  de  PInstitut  de  France,  PrSsentd 
dans  la  sianoe  du  7  Mai  1845.     4to. 

3.  Opinicyn  d!un  Bibliophile  sur  PEstampe  de  1418  conservSe  h  la 
BibUoihigue  Royale  de  Bruaelles.  Par  M.  J.  A.  C.  Bnixelles, 
1846.     4to. 

4.  Quelques  Mots  sur  la  Gravure  au  MilUsime  de  1418.  Par  C. 
D.  B.    Brozelles,  1846.    4to. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man  to  endeavour 
to  eternize,  a  restless  activity  that  leads  him  to  Teproduce,  his 
mimic  effort  at  creation.  Hastening  on  to  corruption  and  decay, 
fain  would  he  leave  behind  him  some  memento  of  his  earthly 

fassage,.  or  preserve  the  image  of  something  loved  or  admired, 
n  de&ult  of  these  two  incentives,  if  not  in  conjunction  with 
them,  the  insatiable  desire  to  materialize  the  workings  of  his 
brain  is  ever  active.  The  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are 
but  so  many  vario\is  modes  of  embodying  thought  and  feeling, 
dressing  them  up  in  a  form  appropriated  to  the  infinite  diversity 
of  intefligences.  Some  individuals  are  more  susceptible  to  im- 
pressions &om  mind  as  conveyed  by  words,  others  seek  rather 
the  medium  of  music,  and  others  of  painting.  This  latter  art 
forms  one  of  many  that  may  alike  be  classed  as  appertaining  to 
the  science  of  delineation  in  general. 

To  us  all  things  in  this  world  are  more  or  less  valuable,  ac- 
cording as  they  more  or  less  embody  that  complex  idea  called 
mind.  But  each  manifestation  of  mind  is  important,  first  in  its 
own  particular  sphere,  and  then  as  forming  part  of  a  great  whole  ; 
moreover,  each  one  has  its  peculiar  advantage  or  utility.  A 
simple  drawing  oft-times  conveys  a  more  accurate  representation 
than  can  be  effected  by  painting.  Engraving,  which  certainly 
cannot  compete  with  painting,  wanting  the  beauty  of  colouring, 
nor  even  with  drawing  for  softness  of  expression,  yet  offers  in 
s(Hne  respects  particular  advantages  over  those  two  branches  of 
art.  It  reproduces  to  an  infinite  numerical  amount  the  compo- 
sitions of  mose  able  masters  in  the  art  of  design  who  enrich  the 
age  in  which  thqr  live  with  the  productions  of  their  genius.  En- 
graving multiplies  the  workings  of  talent ;  it  contributes  to  dif- 
fuse a  general  taste  for  art,  by  presenting  the  cheap  acquisition 
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of  prints  to  those  whose  fortunes  would  not  permit  them  to 
indulge  a  love  for  fine  pictures. 

The  date  of  this  useAil  invention  is  wholly  unknown,  and  its 
early  progress  remains  wrapt  in  obscurity ;  yet  may  we  be  sure 
that  tne  art  of  engraving  forms,  in  some  rude  manner,  prevailed 
at  the  remotest  period  of  time.  The  love  of  imitation,  so  natural 
to  the  human  breast,  prompted  a  rough  attempt  at  portraying  an 
objiect  that  struck  the  fancy,  of  tracing  npon  the  sand  some  fi'ail 
and  fleeting  manifestation  of  thought.  Then  arose  the  desire  of 
retaining  these  •impressions,  and  then  of  multiplying  copies  of 
them. 

It  is  not  alone  as  an  abstract  history  of  art  that  the  study  of 
engraving  becomes  interesting ;  we  may  also  pry  into  its  early 
records,  as  into  a  store-house  nlled  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  another  age.  A  curious  no  less  than  an  instructive  spectacle 
is  presented  to  us,  when  we  mark  the  various  purposes  to  which 
it  was  at  different  times  applied,  the  arts  to  wnich  it  gave  rise, 
and  how  amid  so  many  changes  it  has  pursued  its  course  through 
centuries  down  to  our  time. 

We  may  comprise  all  the  various  branches  of  this  art  in  three 
great  divisions:  1.  Engraving  in  hollow  or  upon  metal.  2. 
Engraving  in  relief  whether  upon  wood  or  upon  metal.     3.  En- 

f  raving  in  bas-relief,  or  of  medals  and  fine  stones.  Under  the 
i vision  of  engraving  in  relief  are  comprised, — 1.  Engraving  on 
wood  with  a  single  block.  2.  Engraving  on  wood  with  two  or 
more  blocks,  or  engraving  in  chiaro-oscuro.  3.  Engraving  in 
relief  upon  copper  or  upon  steel. 

The  three  branches  we  have  mentioned,  each  of  which  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  sculpture,  carving,  and  cnas- 
ing,  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  engraved  upon  stone  and  upon  metal. 
This  art  existed  even  among  the  Hebrews,  a  people  little  given 
to  the  fine  arts ;  the  cap  of  their  high-priest  was  decorated  with 
a  plate  of  gold  on  which  the  name  m  God,  Jehovah,  was  traced. 
Moses  fii^quently  makes  use  of  the  words  engramng  and  to  engrave. 
But,  as  M.  M.  feartsch  and  Duchesne  have  observed,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  term  engraving  as  applied  by  the 
ancients,  and  the  same  term  in  the  more  complicated  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it ;  although  modem  invention  has  only 
refined  upon  the  primitive  art,  not  substituted  another  in  its  stead. 
Engraving  has  not  been  discovered  of  later  centuries ;  but  im- 
proving upon  a  foundation  already  laid,  the  more  important  art 
of  multiplying  copies  of  engravings  has  been  superadded. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  printmg  from  wooden 
blocks  prevailed  among  the  Indians  at  the  very  earliest  period  of 
their  history  to  which  we  have  any  clue.     Then,  as  now,  they 
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contrived  to  ornament  their  bodies  by  means  of  instruments  on 
which  were  engraven  in  relief  flowers,  shells,  or  figures  relative 
to  their  religion.*  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  others,  men- 
tion the  gaudy-coloured  stu£^  manufactured  by  the  Indians, 
under  the  name  of  painted  or  flowered  tissues.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  at  the  present  day  still  continue  to  prao- 
ifee  a  rude  method  of  printing  their  manufactures  from  wooden 
blocks.  No  record  exists  to  indicate  when  this  custom  was  fi^st 
introduced  among  them,  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  Hindoos 
more  than  any  other  race  of  men,  pertinaciously  cling  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  We  find  on  their 
printed  manufactures  the  same  flowers  and  figures  of  animals 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  sometimes  diversified,  as  was  also 
the  case  in  olden  time,  with  representations  of  their  religious 
worship.  Their  designs  still  retain  the  same  imperfection,  their 
impressions  are  still  executed  at  a  single  stroke,  or  enriched  with 
but  a  slight  number  of  hatchings.  How  natural,  then,  to  con- 
clude that  the  process  now  used  in  the  production  of  their  painted 
or  printed  manufactures,  is  the  same  as  that  formerly  employed 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  art  of  printing  stufis  has  prevailed  in  China  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  Chinese  themselves  are  of  opinion  that  this 
custom  led  the  way  amongst  them  to  printing  of  books.f  Some 
historians  assert  that  printed  books  existed  in  China  300  years 
before  Christ,  that  the  art  of  block-printing  already  floimshed 
under  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  Von  Vang,  upwards 
of  eleven  centuries  before  Christ.  Palmer  confidently  speaks  of 
this  invention  as  having  been  known  in  China  and  Japan  at 
least  four  centuries  before  it  reached  Europe.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  art  of  taking  ofi*  im- 
pressions from  wooden  blocks  was  practised  in  China  in  the  year 
A.D.  932.  The  process  then  employed  to  print  books  in  that 
country  was  exactly  similar  to  the  method  still  in  use.  Each 
page  was  en^aved  in  relief  on  a  wooden  block,  one  side  only  of 
the  paper  received  an  impression,  which  impression  was  made  by 
means  of  two  brushes.  One  brush  was  used  to  apply  the  colour 
to  the  block,  and  the  other  to  rub  the  paper  when  laid  upon  the 
block  until  it  had  received  the  impression.^  European  engravers 
of  old  followed  nearly  a  similar  process,§  and  it  is  still  employed 
by  manufacturers  of  playing-cards.     At  the  period  of  which  we 


*  Tieffenthaler,  Gr^.  de  rindoustan. 
f  M^moires  concemaot  les  Chinois,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

X  Ricci,  p.  19  and  20.    Oroeier,  Suppl.  4  PHistoire  G^n^nUe  de  la  Chine,  par 
Hoyriac  de  Mailla.     Vol.  xiii.  p.  742. 
§  Em^ric  David,  Traits  sur  la  Gravure. 
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have  been  speaking  the  Chinese  ornamented  their  books  with 
prints  also  engraved  on  wood  and  in  relief.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians,  who  sought  to  rival  the 
beauty  oi  Indian  manufactures,  carried  home  from  the  nations  of 
the  Ganges  a  knowledge  of  printing  upon  stnfis ;  for  Petronius 
speaking  of  their  tissues,  says  that  the  Egyptians  invented  an 
abridgement  of  paindng.  Even  after  Syria  had  been  overrun  by 
the  warlike  Saracens,  the  towns  of  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Tyre 
still  presented  to  the  admiration  of  western  travellers,  precious 
remnants  of  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of  their  painted  and  printed 
stuffs.  So  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  we  still  find  existing 
in  the  environs  of  Aleppo  manufactures  of  common  printed  stufm 
called  chafarcanisy  which  were  formerly  bought  up  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  southern  provinces  of  France-f 

It  is  inexplicable  how  wood-engraving,  so  long  cultivated  by 
the  nations  of  the  East,  should  have  been  for  so  many  centuries 
neglected  in  Europe.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence  to  prove  whe- 
ther the  practice  of  this  ait,  when  at  last  adopted,  was  imported 
from  Asia,  or  the  invention  took  place  anew  on  our  own  conti- 
nent. There  are  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothe- 
sis. The  activity  of  Indian  trade  did  not  slacken  during  the 
middle  ages ;  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  printed  stuffs  of 
the  East  formed  at  that  period  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
with  the  Arabs,  Italians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  general.  These  tissues  are  constantly  named  in  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  between  the  6th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. 

Still  we  cannot  thence  draw  any  positive  conclusion  that  the 
introduction  of  these  manufactures  throughout  Europe,  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  practice  amongst  us  of  taking  off  impressions 
from  wood-engravmgs.  No  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
has  ever  mentioned  engraving  as  a  new  art,  and  therefore  we  na- 
turally infer,  that  it  must  be  more  ancient  than  the  period  at  which 
we  can  date  the  earliest  record  transmitted  to  us.  Yet  are  the 
earliest  specimens  we  possess  so  very  rude  and  imperfect,  as  to 
afford  abundant  testimony  that  the  art  of  engraving  must  then 
have  been  in  its  first  stage  of  infancy.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
these  primitive  attempts.  We  find  many  proofs  that  engraving 
in  relief  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  A  num- 
ber of  seals,  with  names  engraved  in  relief,  still  exist  in  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  amateurs ;  the  ground  part  was  hollowed  out, 
and  the  letters,  after  being  cut  in  relief,  were  covered  over  with 
some  coloured  substance,  which,  by  means  of  pressure,  was  trans- 
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ferred  on  stuff  or  upon  paper.  Schoolmasters  sometimes  em» 
ployed  letters  engraved  in  relief  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read ; 
illuminators  sometimes  made  use  of  moulds  to  form  the  outlines 
of  capital  letters  in  manuscripts^  and  afterwards  shaded  these 
lines  by  means  of  a  painting  brush.  A  similar  process  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  in  the  production  of  their  painted  tis- 
sues ;  the  outlines  are  often  printed  and  then  filled  up  with  the 
hand.* 

The  early  history  of  playing-cards  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  engraving ;  these  articles  of  amusement  were  at  first, 
no  doubt,  designed  and  finished  by  the  hand,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  extravagant  prices  given  for  them ;  but  when  caros  be- 
came cheaper,  and  their  use  more  extended,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  me  fact  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  engraving 
was  applied  to  their  manufacture  ?  We  find  cards  mentioned 
in  the  TVattato  del  Govemo  della  famiglia  di  Sandro  di  Pipozzoy 
written  about  1299,  and  also  in  the  romance  of  Benari  le  Contre- 
fait,  1341.  John  I.,  King  of  Castile,  prohibited  the  use  of  play- 
ing-cards in  1387,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  formed  at 
that  period  a  common  source  of  amusement.  Ancient  playing-- 
cards were  much  larger  and  thicker  than  those  now  in  use; 
Lanzi  speaks  of  the  cards  found  in  the  Durazzo  cabinet,  as  hav- 
ing the  figures  represented  upon  a  gold  ground.  He  considers 
them  to  be  the  most  ancient  hitherto  discovered,  and  imagines 
that  they  were  first  printed,  and  had  the  colours  afterwards  laid 
on  by  means  of  stendlKng.  M.  Duchesne,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  playing-cards  were  engraved, 
and  notwithstanding  Ottley's  assertion  respecting  the  small  sum 

Eaid  for  them,  affirms,  that  those  which  exist  at  the  Koyal  Li- 
rary  in  Paris,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in 
1392,  by  the  painter  Jacquemm  Gringonneur,  were  not  en- 
graved rcom  wood,  but  printed  like  the  miniatures  used  for  orna- 
menting manuscripts  at  that  period.  This  bibliographer  consi- 
ders the  cards  in  the  Durazzo  cabinet,  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  to 
be  less  ancient  than  those  preserved  at  the  Koyal  Library  in 
Paris. 

The  first  written  document  bearing  direct  reference  to  the  art 
of  wood-engraving,  is  a  decree  by  the  government  of  Venice, 
which  the  architect  Temanza  of  that  city,  so  well  known  for  his 
antiquarian  researches,  and  for  his  biographies  of  Venetian  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his  lives  of  Sansovino, 
Palladio,  and  Scamozzi,  disinterred  from  among  the  archives  of 


*  The  Romans  marked  their  bread,  as  is  now  done  in  Italy,  with  a  stamp. 
Their  pottery  also  was  marked  with  the  maker's  name,  impressed  in  the  clay  by  a 
stamp. 
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the  ancient  corporation  of  Venetian  painters,  and  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Count  Algarotti.  This  aecree,  published  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche,  contains  a  favourable  reply  to  a  petition  from 
the  painters,  praying  the  Venetian  government  to  protect  national 
industry,  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  &om  foreign  countries 
of  playing-cards  and  printed  figures  (carte  e  Jigure  itampade). 
The  document  in  question  bears  the  date  of  1441,  and  proves 
that  wood-engraving,  whether  as  applied  to  playing-cards  or  to 
printed  figures,  formed  then  a  staple  part  of  Venetian  industry, 
and  was  spread  over  Europe. 

The  art  of  taking  off  prints  from  wooden  blocks  engraved  in 
relief,  is  the  style  that  earliest  prevailed  in  Europe.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  first  applied  to  purposes  of 
devotion,  in  the  execution  of  figures  of  saints  and  subjects  drawn 
fcoxa  sacred  histoiy .  The  outhnes  were  rudely  printed,  and  then 
the  whole  was  daubed  over  with  colours  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  to  an  ordinary  observer  the  appearance  of  a  bad 
picturiB. 

A  recent  discovery  at  Malines  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
wood-cut,  said  to  be  dated  1418,  thus  establishing,  if  the  date  be 

fenuine,  a  priority  of  five  years  over  the  St.  Christopher,  in 
<ord  Spencer^s  collection,  which  had  been  hitherto  classed  as 
the  earhest  known  print.  In  the  month  of  October  1844,  a 
cabaretier  of  Malines  remarked  an  old  print  pasted  inside  the  lid 
of  a  trunk,  which  he  was  about  to  destroy.  M.  de  Noter,  an 
architect  belonging  to  the  same  city,  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  he  succeeded  in  putting  together  the  fragments  of 
the  print  which  he  imagined  might  prove  valuable  in  the  history 
ofengraying.  Havin/aocompU  his  task,  he  discovered  thi 
date  of  the  year  1418,  plainly  visible  on  the  print.  M.  de  Noter 
immediately  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  prize  which  accident 
had  placed  in  his  hands,  to  the  Baron  de  Beiffenberg,  conservator 
of  the  Royal  Librarv  in  Brussels.  This  latter  gentleman,  who 
wrote  the  notice  at  the  head  of  this  article,  purchased  the  print 
for  the  small  sum  of  £20,  and  deposited  it  m  the  establishment 
over  which  he  presides. 

The  print,  exactly  40  centimetres  high,  by  26^  centimetres 
wide,  has  a  yellowish  tint ;  it  is  torn  in  some  places  and  worm- 
eaten  m  others.  It  consists  of  a  simple  outline,  deeply  impressed 
on  the  paper,  and  coloured  over  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  but  only  the  ted  paint  with  a  little  green  and  bistre  re- 
main. The  upper  part  of  the  print  is  occupied  by  three  busts  of 
angels,  holding  eact  in  either  hand  a  crown  of  flowers.  Two 
doves  are  flying  beneath  them.  In  the  centre  of  a  palisadoed 
circle,  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  knee,  is  seated 
between  two  trees.     On  the  right  of  the  Virgin  is  St.  Catherine, 
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with  a  sword  and  a  wheel ;  near  her  shoulder  a  bird  is  perched. 
On  the  left  of  the  Virgin  is  St.  Barbara  holding  a  tower.  In 
front,  to  the  right  hand,  St.  Dorothy  holds  a  nosegaj  and  a 
basket  of  fruit ;  on  the  left  is  St.  Margaret,  with  a  cross  and  a 
book. 

All  the  figures  are  seated,  and  their  heads  encircled  with  the 
nimbus,  as  are  all  the  figures  of  saints  represented  even  by  mo- 
dem painters.  The  hair  of  the  Virgin  is  thrown  back ;  that  of 
the  four  saints  streams  over  their  shoulders.  Four  scrolls  pre- 
sent thejr  names  in  Gothic  characters.  The  paper-mark  is  an 
anchor  placed  horizontally  in  the  upper  division  of  the  leaf.  In 
the  middle,  near  the  bottom,  we  find  the  date  MCCGCXYiii.  In 
point  of  execution,  this  print  is  very  tolerable,  the  composition  is 
good,  and  the  attitudes  are  eai^  and  graceftd.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  the  date  of  this  print  be  genuine 
or  not,  we  cannot  but  notice  a  most  striking  resemblance  between 
the  gate  and  palisaded  circle  in  the  Brussels  print,  and  the  same 
objects  in  the  first  plate  of  a  very  beautiful  copy  of  the  Historia 
seu  Providentia  Virginis  MarisB,  now  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Historia 
Virginis  MarisB,  but  we  feel  little  doubt  that  this  and  the  Brus- 
sels print  were  executed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  probably 
by  the  same  artist. 

The  St.  Christopher,  which  before  the  discovery  we  have  just 
mentioned,  had  long  been  considered  as  the  earliest  print  bearing 
a  date,  was  found  by  Heinecken  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  one  of  the  oldest  convents  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  dated  1423,  and  was  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  an 
old  JLatin  manuscript  of  the  15tn  century.  It  represents  St. 
Christopher,  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the  sea ;  opposite 
the  saint  is  a  hermit  holding  up  a  lantern  to  light  the  way,  and 
behind,  a  peasant  with  his  back  turned,  carrying  a  sack  and 
climbing  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  piece,  of  a  folio  size,  is 
engraved  from  wood  and  coloured.  The  style  of  drawing  is  xm 
doubtedly  German. 

Pasted,  in  the  same  old  manuscript  is  another  wood-print  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation  of  the  V  irgin  Mary,  and  this  print, 
says  Otdey,  is  evidentlv  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  St.  Christopner.  Many  engravings  of  a  like  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  German  convents,  the  monks  hav- 
ing preserved  them  in  the  few  books  that  constituted  their  libra- 
ries at  that  period,  by  pasting  them  inside  the  covers.  Two  re- 
markable specimens  of  this  kind  are  now  in  the  British  Museum : 
one,  154  inches  high  by  11  inches  wide,  representingthe  seven 
ages  of  man,  with  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  the  centre,  xhe  other, 
occupyipg  half  the  opposite  cover,  containing  the  Virgin  Mary 
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and  infant  Jestis,  between  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne.  Another 
old  print  of  a  quarto  size,  represents  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. It  is  dated  1437,  and  was  disooyered  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Blasius,  in  the  Black  Forest 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Low  Countries  do  not 
furnish  any  great  number  of  early  wood-cuts :  but  a  suspicion  is 
befflnning  to  arise  that  due  honour,  in  this  respect,  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Dutch  enffl^vings  bears 
the  inscription,  "  Gheprint  t'  Antwerp^i  by  my  PhiU^y  de  fi- 
gursnider."  The  subject  represents  two  soldiers  standing,  and  a 
woman  seated  with  a  dog  on  her  knees.  This  print  beings  to 
the  15th  century.  At  me  commencement  of  the  16th  century 
flourished  the  celebrated  wood-engravers,  Jan  Walther  van 
Assen  of  Amsterdam,  and  Peter  Coech  van  Aelst  in  Flanders. 
They  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the  &mous  Lucas  van 
Leyden. 

M.  Duchesne  mentions  a  St.  Bernard  as  having  been  probably 
engraved  in  France  by  Bernard  Milnet  in  1454.  The  extraor- 
dinary style  of  this  wood-cut  classes  it  as  the  production  of  the 
same  hand  which  executed  a  St.  George  ana  a  St.  Catherine, 
without  dates,  and  also  a  Virgin  holding  the  IniGmt  Jesus,  like- 
wise without  date,  but  bearing  the  name  of  Bernard  Milnet. 
The  discovery  of  this  latter  piece  is  due  to  Mr.  Hill  of  Manches- 
ter, and  we  know  not  where  it  is  now  to  be  found,  but  the  three 
other  en^ravin^  of  that  ancient  master  are  preserved  at  the 
Boyal  Lmrary  m  Paris,  where  they  only  arrived  during  the  last 
few  years.  We  may  conclude  the  St.  Bernard  to  be  a  French 
production,  as  well  &om  the  French  termination  of  the  artisf  s 
surname  as  from  his  Christian  name  of  Bernard,  which  belongs 
to  a  native  saint  of  France,  among  the  most  honoured  in  that 
country.  The  print  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1800,  in  the  environs  of  Mayence,  by  M.  Maugerard, 
then  commissary  for  the  French  Government  in  the  departments 
beyond  the  Ehine.  The  St.  Catherine  was  brought  Ecom  Ger- 
many in  1816  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  M.  Duchesne,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  classification  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Milnet, 
found  the  St.  Geor^  in  England,  it  then  belonged  to  an  ama- 
teur who  had  received  it  fix)m  France  some  years  previously, 
and  who  ceded  it  in  1824  to  the  Boyal  Library  in  Paris. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  the  Dutch  and. 
Germans  began  to  illustrate  their  prints  with  texts  engraved  un- 
derneath by  means  of  wooden  blocks ;  and  this  system,  applied  to 
the  production  of  words  and  sentences,  led  the  way  to  printing 
with  moveable  characters,  and  so  on  to  the  invention  of  cast 
metal  types.    But  even  after  the  great  discovery  of  typography, 
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rylographic  books  continned  for  some  time  to  appear,  on  account 
of  the  smaller  expense  necessaiy  to  their  composition.  Indeed, 
xylography  flourisned  dnrinff  nearly  the  whole  of  the  15th  cen- 
toiy.  Xylographic  books  nave  all  essentially  a  popular  cha- 
racter, and  were  produced  for  popular  instruction  and  popular 
use.  The  authors,  far  from  discussing  learned  subjects,  evidently 
wrote  either  for  the  ignorant  crowd,  or  for  poor  priests,  who 
wished  to  procure  Scnpture  extracts  at  a  low  price,  and  their 

J)roductions,  consequently,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  passages 
rom  the  Scriptures,  or  some  celebrated  moral  discourse  made 
intelligible  by  the  agency  of  pictures.  No  gilded  miniatures 
ornament  these  books,  the  ink  is  of  a  common  yellowish  tint,  and 
the  images  are  mostly,  not  always,  coarsely  painted  over.  This 
painting  is  far  from  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  print,  and  hence 
those  are  most  prized  whicn  are  free  frx>m  it.  In  France,  writers 
who  published  xylographic  works  were  called  Expodton,  We 
learn  this  from  a  small  volume  published  by  Baoul  de  Montfignet 
in  1485,  and  called  Leaponcion  de  loraUon  donUnieale. 

Unfortunately,  the  authors  of  the  wood-cuts  termed  block- 
books,  have  not  transmitted  to  us  their  names,  or  the  period  at 
which  they  lived;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  conjecture  the 
latter  through  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Tnose  ancient  block-books  that  display  the  greatest 
ability,  and  which  appear  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  early 
schools  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  are :  the  Biblia  jPauperumy  the 
Uiatoria  seu  Pravidentia  Virginis  MaricB  ex  Cantico  Caniicorumj 
the  Speculum  Humance  Scdvationisy  and  the  Temptationes  demonis. 
The  Biblia  Paupertan  is  a  small  folio  book,  of  forty  leaves, 
containing  as  many  wood-cuts  that  represent  the  principal  stories 
of  the  OH  and  Is  ew  Testament ;  they  are  printed  by  means  of 
friction  from  engraved  blocks,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
According  to  Hemecken,  four  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperunif 
in  forty  leaves  as  we  have  said,  and  with  a  Latin  text,  are 
correct  copies  of  each  other,  while  another  edition,  with  ten  more 
prints,  differs  also  in  the  composition  of  the  subjects,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  designed  by  a  veiy  inferior  artist.  They  are, 
nowever,  says  Ottley,  most  carefully  engraved.  Heinecken  men- 
tions one  only  copy  of  this  edition  preserved  in  the  Convent  of 
WolfenbiitteL 

There  exist  two  other  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperunij  with 
the  text  printed  in  moveable  characters,  one  in  the  (xerman  and 
the  other  in  the  Latin  language.  They  are  reckoned  among  the 
venr  early  specimens  of  books  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page 
with  metal  types,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cuts ;  having  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  Albrecht  Pfister  at  Bamberg,  about  the 
year  1462. 
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The  original  design  of  this  Biblia  appears  to  date  from  a  very 
remote  period.  Heinecken  describes  a  manuscript  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  14th  century.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover 
is  an  edition  with  these  words  :  S*  Ansgariua  est  atUor  hujus  libri. 
G.  E.  Lessing,  however,  has  raised  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  work.  He  says  in  his  '^  Zur 
Geschichte  und Litteratur,  Beytr.  H."  p.  319,  that  whileperusing 
Martin  Cursius's  account  of  the  Counts  of  Calv  in  Wegelius^s 
Thesaurus  Berum  Suevicarum,  he  met  with  the  following  pas- 
sage,— 

"  Coeterum  sicut  ipsum  Hirsaugias  templum  intra  sese  leucophseis 
imaginibus  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testsonenti  Bomanorumque  Imperatorum 
pictum  est,  ita  etiam  Monasterii  Ferestylium  iconibus  artificio  in  xl. 
fenestro  encausto  exomatum  est :  iisque  temis  (sicut  et  pulcherrimo 
salientium  aquarum  fonte)  temis  inquam  imaginibus  eleganter  decora- 
turn  est :  nempe  ita  ut  in  medio  cujusque  fenestrse  oematur  historia 
aliqua  Novi  Testamenti  ....  atque  mediae  fenestra  ex  Yeteri 
Testamento  typus  appareat  aut  historia  tjpica  cum  prsadictionibus 
prophffitarum  de  Gbnsto." 

Struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  this  description  bore 
to  the  Biblia  Pauperum^  he  immediately  instituted  a  search 
for  further  particulars,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
MS.  account  of  the  Abbey  of  Hirschau,  written  by  Johann  Par- 
simonius  in  1574,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  forty  windows  of  the  Abbey  cloisters,  with 
drawings  of  the  first  and  last,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
subjects  represented  on  the  windows,  and  in  tne  Biblia  Pati^ 
peruniy  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  were  exactly  the 
same.  His  next  task  was  that  of  tracing  the  age  of  the  windows, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  so  successful,  being  unable  to  carry  it 
further  back  than  the  year  1491.  He  argues,  however,  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  presumption,  that  the  book  was  copied  from  the 
painted  sloss.  and  adduces,  amon£r  other  argniments,  the  form  in 
which  the  en^ved  subject  is  represented-being  pi^cisely  that 
of  a  large  window  sepai4ted  into  three  compartments :  nnlfortu. 
nately  me  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1692. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  nowever,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Biblia  Fauperum 
first  appeared ;  the  four  editions,  copies  of  each  other,  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  one  containing  ten  additional  prints,  which 
Ottley  supposes  to  belong  to  the  Low  Countries  or  to  Holland, 
and  whicn,  according  to  him,  date  at  least  as  early  as  1420. 
Supposing  the  date  assigned  to  the  Brussels  print  to  be  correct, 
this  latter  conjecture  by  Ottley  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth — 
but  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  limited  number  of 
editions  specified  by  bibliographers,  oiir  own  inquiries  having  led 
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ns  to  the  conclusion  that  this  number  is  very  far  below  the  reality. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  no  less  than  three  editions  of  this 
once  popular  manual  of  devotion :  viz.^  two  in  the  Libraiy^  one 
of  whicn  is  in  Latin,  and  corresponds  with  that  described  by 
Heinecken  a^  the  second  edition,  the  other  in  German,  with  the 
date  1475.  This  copy  is  remarkable  for  having  signatures  in 
the  centre  of  the  leai,  so  that  when  the  work  is  m  ouires  or  ga- 
therings the  signatiu'es  cannot  be  perceived.  The  tnird  copy  is 
in  the  collection  of  prints,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  superior 
beauty  of  its  execution. 

The  Canticum  Canticorum  is  a  small  folio  volume,  composed 
of  thirty-two  subjects  taken  from  the  book  of  Canticles,  and 
printed  two  on  each  leaf,  from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Passages  of  text,  engraved  in  large 
characters,  cover  scrolls  that  are  placed  here  and  there  amongst 
the  figures.  This  singular  work  has  great  merit,  being  vastly 
superior  to  the  generality  of  similar  productions.  The  figures 
are  light  and  graceful,  and  the  text  extremely  clear. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Canticumy  the  first  commonly 
considered  to  be  of  Dutch,  and  the  second  of  German  origin. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,][that  although  the  so-called  Dutch 
edition  is  certainly  difiPerent  &om  that  assigned  to  Germany,  it 
resembles  it  most  closely  (one  being  undoubtedly  copied  flrom 
the  other)  ;  neither  is  there  any  Dutch  about  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  title  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  print,  and  occupy- 
ing one  line,  as  follows : — ^'  Dit  is  die  voersienicheit  va  Marie 
der  mod  godes  En  is  gehete  in  latij  catic."  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  line  is  a  forgery,  and  there  is  a  copy  without  it  in  the 
library  of  Earl  Spencer.  There  is,  however,  one  with  it  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  subsequent  addition,  particularly  as  we 
are  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  sufiicient  object  for  such  a 
deception,  its  presence  adding  very  little  to  the  evidence  of  pater- 
nity. Both  may  be  Dutch  or  Flemish;  but  if  that  which 
Otitley  calls  the  second  edition  be  German,  we  think  there  is 
great  ground  to  believe  that  the  first  is  Grerman  also.  The 
British  Museum  also  possesses  a  coloured  copy  of  the  edition 
known  as  the  edition  oi  Germany,  called  by  Ottley  the  second, 
by  Heinecken  the  first  edition.  The  Koyal  Library  at  Paris 
possesses  a  copy  of  a  third  edition,  bearing  the  date  of  1470. 
The  Canticum^  although  less  ancient,'  evidently  belongs  to  the 
same  school  as  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum, 

The  Speculum  HumancB  Salvationist  or  Speculum  Figuratum, 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  two  works  we  have  just  described, 
and,  like  them,  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.    Four  or 
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five  editions  of  the  Speculum  exist,  in  which  the  cuts  are  not 
copied  from  each  other,  but  taken  off  from  the  same  engraved 
blocks.  There  are  also  several  other  later  editions,  with  figures 
designed  and  engraved  in  a  much  ruder  style.  The  Speculum 
contains  a  moral  tale  relative  to  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race.  The  author,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  has  borrowed 
both  fi'om  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  firom  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  likewise  from  the  legends  and  popular  traditions 
of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  This  latter  part  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  work. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum^  when  complete,  contain 
45  chapters  and  192  designs,  whereas  the  early  printed  editions 
have  only  58  cuts,  or  116  designs.  The  volume,  written  upon 
two  columns^  and  surmounted  by  wood-cuts,  begins,  in  general, 
with  a  prologue  and  table  of  contents.  The  cuts  are  taken  off 
by  means  of  friction,  with  a  brown  tint  in  distemper ;  under  each 
is  an  explanatory  inscription  in  the  Latin  language.  The  first 
42  chapters  are  each  composed  of  four  subjects ;  the  first  is  the 
principal  subject,  and  the  three  following  refer  to  it.  The  43d, 
44th,  and  45th  chapters  form  a  sort  of  supplement  or  appendix, 
which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  editions.  The  45  chapters  of 
the  Speculum^  the  prologue,  and  even  the  table  of  contents,  are 
all  written  in  prose  Latin,  with  rythmical  terminations  which 
are  constantly  full  and  harmonious ;  but  the  poet  has  neglected 
all  rules  of  measure  and  quantity,  while  uncouth  words  and 
faulty  constructions  abound  throughout  the  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  wood-engraver  presided  at  the 
execution  of  the  different  cuts  contained  in  the  Biblia  Pauperurrij 
the  Canticum  Canticoru/m^  and  the  Speculum  Salvaiionis.  A 
great  similitude  to  each  other  is  observable  in  many  of  these 
prints ;  others  again,  vary  as  to  execution,  and  would  seem  to 
mdicate  the  production  of  different  artists,  while  still  retaining 
the  same  general  spirit  as  presiding  at  the  whole.  We  must, 
however,  except  the  latter  cuts  of  the  Speculum^  which,  both  for 
execution  and  design,  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  different  artist. 
The  engravings  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  well  executed, 
although  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Canticum, 

There  are  several  Dutch  and  Latin  editions  of  the  Speculum, 
It  was  first*  translated  into  French  prose,  in  the  year  1449,  by 
Jehan  Mielotj  (or  Miclot)  prebendary  of  Lille,  in  Flanders,  by 
order  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,    The  Royal 


*  Guiehar.  Notice  sur  le  Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis.  In  this  work,  M. 
Ouiohard  has  brought  together  a  great  body  of  curious  and  accurate  informatioii 
respectiug  this  interesting  block-book. 
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Library  at  Paris  possesses  a  manuscript  of  this  translation. 
Various  French  and  German  translations  have  at  different  times 
appeared ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
single  English,  Spanish,  or  Italian  copy  of  the  Speculum. 
The  Temptafionea  Demonis  is  the  largest  specimen  of  block 

Erintin^  wim  which  we  are  acquainted,  measuring  16^  inches  in 
eight  by  10^  inches  broad.  To  the  greater  number  of  biblio- 
graphers it  is  altogether  unknown,  neither  are  we  aware  of  any 
other  copy  than  that  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  consists  of  a  single  sheet  or  broadside,  printed  on  one  side, 
with  the  following  title : — ^^  Incipiunt  temptationes  demonis  temp- 
tantis  hominem  ae  septem  peccatis  mortalibus  et  eorum  ramis. 
Et  statim  sequitur  defensio  boni  Angeli  custodis  hominis  contra 
hec  sacxam  scripturam  allegantis."  There  are  only  three  figures 
on  this  block,  viz.,  the  devil  with  his  hook,  the  man  tempted, 
and  the  good  angel  defending  him.  The  tezt  commences  with 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  against  which  are  placed  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture applicable  to  them,  and  the  references  to  the  passages  m 
the  Biole.  Then  follow  the  deadly  sins  in  order,  against  each  of 
which  are  placed  the  eight  branches  or  sins  resulting  from  it,  and 
opposite  to  each  of  these  branches  the  text  of  Scripture  particu- 
larly bearing  upon  it,  with  the  references  to  the  passages.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  border  composed  of  three  lines.  The 
two  inner  lines  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  along  the  top,  and  the 
two  outer  lines  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  along  the  bottom, 
are  shaded  by  means  of  single  oblique  lines.* 


*  The  first  mentioD  of  this  block  impression  occurs  in  ScriTerins's  Laure-^ratu 
^Door  Laurent  GotUr,  printed  at  Harlem  in  1628.  The  author  says,  p.  9S — ^  I  have 
also  seen  certain  Tentationes  Demonis  ....  in  Latin,  in  rough  and  coarsely 
cut  characters,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  piano,  or  patente,  as  it  is  termed. 
The  work  is  clumsy,  but  in  it  the  first  rudiments  and  efforts  of  the  art,  [printing} 
with  the  newly  discovered  printing  ink,  are  perceptible  not  only  by  the  eye  but  by 
the  touch."  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above,  that  Scriverius  had  mistaken 
what  he  was  describing  for  an  impression  from  moveable  types.  This  statement 
is  repeated,  without  comment,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Scriyerius's  work,  by  J.  C. 
Wolff,  published  at  Hamburg  in  1740.  The  next  notice  of  the  Temptationet  is 
given  by  Koning  in  his  Verhandeling  over  den  Oorsprona  des  Boekdrukkuntt,  pub- 
lished at  Harlem  in  the  Letter  en  Oud'keulkufuiige  Verhanaelingen  van  deHoUandsche 
Maatsehappif  der  Wetensehappen  te  Haarlem,  in  1816.  Mr.  Koning  introduces  it 
under  his  aescription  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  of  which  he  erroneously  states  it  to  be 
a  leaf.  He  is  more  correct  when  he  calls  it  unique.  Had  he  not  given  a/oo  nmile 
of  the  ai^r  part,  (much  more  clumsy,  by  the  bye,  than  the  original)  we  should 
have  suspected  that  he  had  never  seen  it,  but  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  An  Moriendi,  from  the  similarity  of  subject.  Falkenstein^ 
QeeehUhte  der  Buehdruckerkunst,  p.  60,  takes  up  Koning's  error,  and  adds  a  second  to 
it  He  says — ^  The  Temptations  of  Satan,  iuMrted  in  Wilson's  Catalogue  Baisonn^ 
of  the  Collection  of  Engravings  of  an  Amateur,  London,  1828, 4to,are  not,  as  there 
stated,  an  independent  xylographic  production,  but  merely  a  sheet  of  the  Dutch 
Jn  MoriendA^  mentioned  by  Koning,  and  which  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Ren- 
dorp  of  Amsterdam.**    At  the  time  Koning  wrote,  it  was,  in  iact,  in  the  eoUeetioa 
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To  the  same  school  firom  which  the  above  works  issued, 
although  inferior  in  general  merit,  may  be  assigned  the  Apocor 
lypse  of  St.  John.  Heinecken  mentions  six  editions  of  this  work : 
the  first  two  consisting  of  forty-eight  leaves,  and  the  four  others 
of  fifty.  Like  all  the  block  books  previously  described,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  the  impression  is  taken  off  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  rubber.  Most 
of  the  leaves  contain  two  subjects,  and  the  figures  are  interspenh 
ed  with  long  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse.  Two  copies  of 
this  work  are  in  the  British  Museum — one  corresponding  with 
Heinecken's  second  edition,  but  wanting  one  leaf — ^the  other  per- 
fect, and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of  the  fifth  edition. 
This  order  of  editions  must  of  course  be  altogether  conjectural ; 
but  it  has  its  value,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  bibliographers  to  iden- 
tify their  copies. 

The  Ars  Moriendi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
the  German  school.  Many  editions  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  designs  would  appear  to  have  been  hardly  less  popular 
than  those  oithe  Biblia  Pauperum.  The  work  consists  sometimes 
of  eleven,  sometimes  of  twelve  plates,  with  letter-press — each  plate 
representing  alternately  a  sick  man  in  bed,  either  tempted  by 
devils  to  the  commission  of  some  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  or 
defended  by  good  angels.  The  soul  finally  issues  visibly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sick  man,  and  is  received  by  attendaoit  angels, 
while  the  devils  utter  exclamations  of  rage  and  defeat.  Five 
editions  of  this  work  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  that 
we  shall  name  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  being  engraved  on  copper;  we  place  it  here,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  all  the  editions  together.  It  consists  of 
twelve  plates,  without  letter  press,  3^  inches  nigh  by  about  3  inches 
broad,  each  printed  on  one^-half  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  other  half 
being  left  blank  for  the  reception  of  the  text.  The  work  of  these 
plates  closely  resembles  that  of  a  master  unknown,  but  supposed 
to  be  Flemish,  and  to  have  lived  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fiftieenth  century.  The  second  copy  is  a  small  quarto,  contain- 
ing eleven  prints,  with  the  text  in  Latin — the  whole  printed 
from  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  in  a  fine  brown  ink,  and 
supposed  by  Dibdin  to  be  the  nrst  edition  of  the  work.    The 


of  Mr.  Rendorp  ;  but,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  in  1825,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  of  Piccadilly,  and  passed  into  the  poweaeion  of  Mr.  Wilson; 
so  that  Wilson's  and  Rendorp*s  copy  are  one  and  the  same.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  White,  a  printseller  of  Brownlow  Street,  Holbom,  and  was  by 
him  sold  to  the  British  Museum  in  1842.  This  print  was  known  to  Ottley,  who 
had  a  very  excellent /oe  iimUe  in  copper  executed  for  the  proposed  continuation 
of  his  work  on  Engraving.  The  only  known  proof  of  this  /ae  timUe  is  also  in 
the  Museum. 
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third,  ftlso  in  Latin,  containing  eleven  prints,  is  a  small  folio, 
printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  from  wood,  apparently  of  Ger- 
man  execntion.  Of  the  fonrtn,  also  consisting  of  eleven  prints, 
the  text,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  printed  from  metal  type, — this 
edition  was  most  probably  executed  at  Coloene  about  the  year 
1470.  The  fifth,  also  in  Latin,  and  printed  on  both  sides,  is  a 
much  more  modem  edition,  being  printed  from  type  at  Nurem- 
berg by  J.  Weissenburger  about  the  year  1504.  It  contains 
fourteen  plates-^-one  aoclitional  on  the  recto  of  the  title-pace^ 
being  repeated  on  the  verso,  and  an  additional  plate  being  i^ 
add^  at  the  end.  The  eleven  pictorial  subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  this  work,  have  been  copied  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
^^  Art  de  bien  vivre  e  bien  mourir,"  a  totally  different  work 
from  the  Ars  Moriendi,  printed  by  Yerard  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1492. 

From  the  period  at  which  wood-engraving  became  connected, 
however  slightly,  with  books,  it  naturally  acquired  greater  ex- 
tension :  and  typo^aphy,  substituted  for  the  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  block-prmtmg,  soon  diffiised  a  greater  taste  for  reading 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.  We  find  a  work,* 
entitled  Meditationes  Johannis  de  TurrecrematOy  published  at 
Rome  in  1467  ;  it  contains  figures  engraved  fix>m  wood,  and 
afterwards  coloured.  Another  book  called  Roberd  Vcdtarii 
Opaa  de  re  vnUitariy  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  1472,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  g'eat  number  of  figures,  warlike  machines,  forti- 
fications, &c.  This  work  is  extremely  rare.  The  most  ancient 
French  book  adorned  with  wood-cuts,  hitherto  known,  which 
bears  a  date,  was  printed  in  1482,  but  an  edition  of  Les  Quatre 
filz  Aymon,  printed  at  Lyons,  it  is  believed,  two  or  three  years 
earlier  than  this,  has  a  block  print  in  the  title-page,  and  also 
initial  letters  throughout  the  work,  from  wooden  blocks,  of  most 
fantastic  form,  and  extremely  well  executed. — (See  Bmnet,  tit. 
QuKxtre  filz  Aymon.)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  works 
appearing  in  France  with  the  names  of  engravers  affixed  to  their 
prints.  Jr.  £aef<6  ornamented  with  wood-cuts  the  cosmogiUphy 
of  Andr^  Thevet,  ahnoner  to  Catherine  of  Medicis.  P.  Woeiriot 
was  at  once  a  goldsmith  and  wood-engraver.  Antoine  Yerard, 
Simon  Vostre,  Thielman  Kerver,  Gillet  Hardouin,  Jehan  de  la 
Roche,  Philippe  Pigouchet,  Jehan  Poitevin  and  others,  printed 
in  Paris  many  devotional  books,  in  which  the  figures  were  en- 
graved  with  extreme  delicacy. 

The  art  of  engraving  was  brought  into  England  along  with  that 
of  printing.    The  early  printers  employed  little  wood-cuts  for  the 


*  Lanziy  Storia  Pittorica. 
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omaxnent  of  thdr  publications.  The  first  printed  book  bearing  a 
a  date,  is  the  Game  and  Piaye  of  the  Cheisse,  by  William  Caxton, 
which  appeared  at  Westminster  in  1474,  but  is  without  any  picto- 
rial illustration  ;  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared 
about  six  years  afterwards,  and  the  Mirrour  of  the  Worla,  which 
is  dated  in  1481,  are  both  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  very  coarsely 
executed.  Caxton  also  printed  several  other  works,  illustrated  with 
wood-engravings — ^sucn  as  the  second  edition  of  "  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  «  The  Fables  of  JEsop,"  &c.  ^though  wood- 
engraving  in  England  never  enjoyed  great  favour,  succeeding 
printers  continued  to  ornament  tneir  books  with  wood-cuts.  The 
most  considerable  work  of  the  kind  which  appeared,  is  one  bear- 
ing the  title  of  TTie  Pctstyme  of  People^  printed  about  the  year 
1529.  It  was  compiled  and  printed  by  John  Bastell,  and  con- 
tains many  prints  taken  from  wooden  blocks ;  eighteen  of  these 
cuts  represent  the  kings  of  England,  and  are  executed  in  such  a 
masterly  style  as  to  be  attributed  by  some  to  Holbein.  The  pro- 
cess of  wood-engraving  underwent  by  degrees  considerable  im- 
provements. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  many  disquisitions  that  have  been 
written,  with  the  intention  of  assigning  one  or  other  particular 
country  as  the  birth-place  of  engraving  in  Europe.  The  land  of 
its  origin  is  still  obscure,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  proof, 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  with  simply 
recording  facts.  Without  deciding  between  the  rival  claims  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  we  would  remark,  that  to 
these  two  latter  countries  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  greatly  perfected  the  art.  The  decree  of  Venice,  1441, 
ftdly  demonstrates  that  the  sale  of  prints  formed  then  a  branch 
of  Italian  commerce,  while  the  productions  of  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man engravers  of  that  period  handed  down  to  us,  sufficiently 
point  them  out  as  successftd  rivals. 

The  invention  of  chalcography  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  engraving,  and  the  fame  due  to  so  great  a  refine- 
ment of  art  appears  to  be  justly  due  to  Maso  or  Tommaao  Fhii- 
fftierroy  a  Florentine  goldsmith.  The  discovery  by  the  Abb^ 
Zani  in  1798,  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  of  the  copy  of  the 
silver  pax  in  niello,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  executed  by  Finiguerra  in  1452  for  the  Florentine  church 
of  St.  John,  places  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  at  least 
until  some  more  ancient  proof  shall  be  brought  to  light. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  working  in  niello  prevailed 
greatly  throughout  Italy,  and  especially  among  the  goldsmiths 
of  Florence.  Vasari  does  not  inform  us  when  this  species  of 
handicraft  was  first  discovered,  but  he  speaks  of  Forzore,  a 
goldsmith,  who  lived  about  1330,  as  an  excellent  worker  in 
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niello.  LesBmg  (quoted  by  Otdej,  p.  £849)  mentions  this  branch 
of  industry  as  naving  been  caltivated  in  France  in  the  seventh 
oentniy.  Engraving,  niello,  enamel,  and  chiselled  or  chased 
work,  were  so  often  united  in  the  composition  of  one  piece,  that 
these  different  arts  have  frequently  been  confounded  with  each 
other.  It  is,  however,  certain  uiat  niello  work,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  enjoyed  ^reat  £Avour  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  afk;er  which  penod  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Maso  Fini^eora,  whose  father  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
also  a  goldsmith,  was  bom  about  1410.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  desire  of  retaining  memorials  of  his  engravings  on  silver, 
first  led  Maso  to  endeavour  to  take  off  impressions  from  them 
ere  he  filled  them  up  with  niello.*  Perhaps  a  more  rational  ex- 
planation would  be  the  necessity  of  provina  or  trying  the  effect 
of  his  work  before  he  filled  up  the  mdsed  parts.  To  this  end 
he  employed  two  different  processes;  the  first,  by  means  of 
sulphur  casts  out  of  earthen  moulds ;  the  second,  by  printing 
on  paper  fifom  the  plate  itself,  by  the  application  of  a  roller. 
Two  authentic  specunens  of  Maso's  sulphur  casts  still  exist ; 
they  are  the  impressions  of  the  pax  of  the  Assumption,  doubt- 
less taken  off  by  Maso  before  he  completed  that  celebrated 
work  with  niello.  Gori  mentions  having  compared  with  the 
silver  pax  one  of  these  sulphurs  which  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Durazaxi  family.  The  other,  and  most  finished, 
formed  part  of  the  Scratti  cabinet^  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Bartsch  has  asserted  that  the  print  of  the  Asstunption  of  the 
Virgin,  belonging  to  the  Boyal  I^ibrary  at  Paris,  was  taken  fix>m 
asmphurcast;  but  M.  Duchesne  contends  very  earnestly  that  the 
piece  in  question  must  have  been  printed  from  an  engraved  metal 
plate,  and  that  every  circumstance  warrants  the  conclusion  of  its 
Doing  ihefirsi  impression  so  produced,  as  well  as  that  no  other 

1>nx>f  from  the  same  plate  exists.  This  pax,  printed  in  1452, 
brmed  part  of  the  AbD6  Marolle's  collection ;  we  are  iCTorant 
how  it  nrst  found  its  way  into  France.    At  a  later  period,  Fini- 

Serra  engraved  another  pax  representing  the  Virgin  and  the  in- 
it  Jesus,  surrounded  by  several  figures  of  saints.    A  print  of 
the  same  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen. 

Ottley  is  of  opinion  that  many  prints  by  Maso  yet  exist,  and 
that  their  excellence  alone  causes  them  to  be  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  more  modem  engravers.    MM.  Lanzi,  Ottley,  and  Du- 


*  Niello  IS  eomposed  of  dihrery  ooi^mt,  and  lead,  in  the  proportioD  of  one  oonoe 
of  silver  to  two  of  copper  and  three  of  lead,  the  whole  put  in  a  vessel  in  a  molten 
state,  with  bnxnt  snlphur,  and  shaken  until  oold.  The  sulphur  gives  the  black 
eolonr  to  ibe  eompoaition.   -800  «  Due  trattati  di  B.  Cellini,  uno  dell'orefioeria,  &c'' 
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chesne  ascribe  to  Finiguerra  the  plate  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  of  which  Zani  saw  two  impressions.  Maso's  invention  must 
have  spread  with  rapidity,  for  we  find  numerous  proo&  of  works 
in  niello  executed  at  this  period  in  every  variety  of  stvle.  It  ap- 
pears that  other  goldsmiths  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  off 
impressions,  which  is  an  additional  argument  in  &vour  of  our 
notion,  that  workers  in  niello  found  it  as  necessary  to  prove  their 
work  in  those  days  as  engravers  on  copper  or  steel  do  at  the  pie- 
sent  time. 

There  also  existed  another  kind  of  engravings  on  silver,  not 
destined  to  be  filled  with  niello,  and  whi(m  Lanzi  styles  lavori  a 
graffito.  Vasari  informs  us  that  the  graver  was  employed  in  the 
execution  of  both,  but  the  niello  works  necessarily  required  greater 
depth  of  incision.  Proofs  were  also  taken  off  from  the  lavori  a 
groMto  by  the  early  Italian  goldsmiths. 

It  is  conjectured  that  about  this  time  engravings  were  executed 
on  pewter  or  some  soft  metallic  compouno^  as  well  as  iipon  silver. 
Plates  of  larger  dimensions  then  came  into  use,  and  the  subject, 
often  accompanied  with  an  inscription,  was  engraved  on  the  plate 
in  a  reverse  direction,  so  as  to  produce  the  print  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. The  augmented  size  of  the  plate  forced  engravers  to  resort 
to  the  practice  of  fastening  their  works  with  small  nails  on  some 
flat  surface,  a  custom  which  prevailed  even  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Finiguerra^s  use  of  the  roller  was  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  printing  press.  The  proo£i  taken  from  works  in 
niello  gradually  led  the  way  to  engraving  for  the  express  purpose 
of  impression,  thereby  applying  to  metal  what  had  nitherto  been 
practised  on  wood  alone.  W  idely  different  was  the  .process  em- 
ployed and  the  tools  used  for  engraving  upon  wood  and  engcaving 
upon  copper,  but  the  effect  produced  is  cioselv  similar,  and,  not- 
withstanaing  the  technical  discrepancies,  it  is  nighly  probable  that 
the  knowledge  of  wood  engraving  greatly  facuitated  the  transi- 
tion of  the  goldsmith's  art  m>m  engraving  in  niello  to  the  execu- 
tion of  incised  designs  for  the  purpose  of  producing  representations 
on  paper ;  the  wood  engraver  and  the  goldsmith  imited  to  form 
the  modem  chalcographer. 

Baccio  Baldini,  also  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Maso,  but  he  executed  row  original  compositions, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  copying  the  works  of  other  mas- 
ters. The  three  prints  in  the  Monte  Santo  di  Dio^  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  1477,  are  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  In  1481,  an  edition  of  Dante  was  published  at  Flo- 
rence, with  twenty  vignettes  by  Baldini.  The  copies  having 
the  whole  twenty  plates  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  two  first 
only  of  these  vignettes  being  printed  upon  the  book  itself,  are 
generally  alone  found  in  the  volume ;  the  others  taken  off  sepa* 
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ratelji  have  been  since  pasted  upon  the  vacant  places  reserved  for 
them  in  the  text.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum  possesses 
three  copies  of  this  magnificent  edition ;  one  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion, containing  only  the  second  print,  the  first  having  been  cut 
off  to  make  room  tor  the  arms  of  a  former  possessor,  consul 
Smith ;  the  second  in  the  Cracherode  Library,  containing  nine 
prints,  unequalled  for  the  fineness  of  their  condition ;  but  the 
third,  a  duplicate  of  the  second,  and  printed  on  the  book ;  and  the 
third  copy,  recently  acquired,  containing  the  twenty  plates.  Bal* 
dini  likewise  executed  engravings  for  aunanacks,  which  style  of 
print  had  hitherto  been  product  by  means  of  wooden  blocks. 

A  book  of  medicine  by  Pietro  d' Albano  was  printed  at  Milan 
in  1472 ;  in  this  work,  the  initial  of  the  word  unum  is  taken  fix>m 
a  metal  plate  engraved  with  the  letter  y,  but  the  tail  is  cut  off  so 
as  to  leave  only  the  letter  ii.  This  plate  belonged  to  the  gro- 
tesque alphabet  printed  in  Germany  \nr  the  unknown  master  of 
1466.  There  exists  an  edition  of  rtolemy's  geography  with 
twenty-six  maps,  printed  at  Bologna,  and  bearug  the  date  of 
MCCGCLxn.  This  date,  however,  is  clearly  erroneous ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  a^ree  with  those  who  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  first  I  by  an  L,  and  thus  read  1491,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  date  ought  to  be  either  1482,  or,  at  the  earliest,  1472. 

Many  engravers  arose  to  rival  Maso's  renown :  Antonio  Pollaj- 
uolo  surpassed  him  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  delineate 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  but  he  never  could  attain  to 
Finiguerra's  delicacy  of  touch  and  purity  of  style.  And2*ea  Man- 
tegna,  who  has  often  been  considered  as  the  inventor  of  chalco- 
graphy, engraved  with  much  spirit ;  none  of  his  plates  are  dated, 
so  mat  it  is  difficult  to  assign  tnem  to  any  fixed  period,  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  he  commenced  his  career  at  an  early  age.  He 
engraved  nine  plates  of  the  Triumphs  of  Cassar  from  his  own 
cartoons  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Mantegna  died  in  1505, 
having  attained  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Ottley  speaks  of  him  as 
being  probably  the  first  publisher  of  prints  for  sale.  Then 
it  was  that  engraving  began  to  be  consiaered  as  an  art  in  itself, 
no  longer  to  be  occasionally  exercised  by  goldsmiths,  &c.,  but  by 
persons  exclusively  devoted  to  its  study.  About  the  same  periocL 
engravers  adopted  the  practice  of  8igni%  their  works,  ino^er  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  that  fame  which  was  the  just  reward  of 
their  labours. 

Marc  Antonio  Baimondi,  who  was  bom  at  Bologna  about 
1488,  and  who  too  was  in  his  early  years  intended  tor  a  gold- 
smith, created  a  school  of  engraving  at  Rome  under  the  auspices 
of  Baphael.  Students  of  air  nations  flocked  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion, and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the  pupils  of  Albert  Durer. 
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His  most  celebrated  pupils  are  AgpstinoyeregianO)  and  Marco  di 
Ravenna.  It  was  Marc  Antonio  who  counterfeited  the  mark  of 
Albert  Durer  npon  his  copies  of  seventeen  woodcuts  representing 
thelifeof  the  Madonna  by  that  artist.  Durer  appealed  for  redress 
to  the  Venetian  government;  Baimondi  was  prohibited  from 
using  the  mark  in  fiiture,  and  ordered  to  remove  it  from  those 
plates  to  which  he  had  attached  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Marc  Antonio  was  sometimes  assisted  by  Baphael  mmself  in  his 
beautiful  engravings  of  that  great  master^s  works.  Ottley  affirms 
that  this  superintendence  is  peculiarlv  visible  in  the  print  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  and  the  Adam  and  Eve.  Marc  Antonio's  va- 
rious compositions  display  great  irregularity  of  style,  yet  some  of 
his  prints  still  remain  unsurpassed  for  correctness  and  purity  of 
outlme,  for  delicacy  and  truth  of  expression.  The  very  imperfect 
press  used  by  this  celebrated  engraver  is  preserved  at  Bologna  as 
a  precious  relic. 

About  the  period  at  which  Marc  Antonio  flourished,  the  use 
of  copper  plates  for  engraving  was  first  introduced.  Hitherto 
as  we  have  said,  silver,  pewter,  and  brass  had  been  successively 
employed.  Of  late  years,  engravers  have  introduced  the  use  of 
steel  instead  of  copper  plates ;  because,  &om  the  former,  20,000 
copies  can  be  reaouy  taken  off,  while  the  latter  do  not  admit  of 
more  than  3000  or  4000,  and  that  not  without  having  the  plate 
frequently  retouched. 

The  invention  of  the  chiaro-oscuro  method  of  engraving  has 
been  ascribed  to  different  artists.  Some  writers  claim  the  di^ 
covery  for  Parmigiano,  others  for  Hugo  da  Carpi,  of  which 
latter  number  is  Affi5, — "  Vita  del  pittore  F.  Mazzola,"  p.  62, — 
who  quotes  the  authority  of  Yasari ;  others  again,  for  Burgmair 
or  Lucas  Cranach.  However  this  m^  be,  were  exists  a  great 
difference  between  the  German  and  Italian  engravings  in  this 
style.  Burgmair  and  Cranach,  who  both  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  engraved  the  outlines  and  deep  shadows  upon  copper, 
the  impression,  after  bein^  taken  off,  was  tinted  over  by  means  of 
a  single  block  of  wood,  having  those  parts  hollowed  out  which 
were  to  be  left  white  on  the  pnnt.  Hugo  da  Carpi,  in  the  16th 
century,  cut  the  outlines  on  one  block  of  wood,  the  dark  shadows 
on  a  second,  and  the  Ught  shadows  or  half  tint  upon  a  third.* 
Sometimes  the  number  of  blocks  was  increased.  Andrea  An- 
dreani  of  Mantua  carried  this  method  of  engraving  to  great  per- 


*  A.  liiiguUrly  beantifiil  mdmen  of  the  uae  of  several  blodcs  is  seen  ia  the  ini- 
ti*l  B  of  the  Menu  Paalter,  in  the  editions  of  1457  and  1459.  The  letter  is  printed 
in  gi*eeu«  red,  and  white,  and  from  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  it  is  evident 
that  the  praotioe  was  not  a  novelty  at  this  time. 
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fection.  It  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  revived  in  France 
towards  the  year  1741,  by  Lesneur  and  others,  who  practised  it 
with  great  success.  The  English  artists  Jackson  and  Kirkall  did 
not  show  equal  ability.  The  method  employed  in  printing  cotton 
and  painted  paper  much  resembles  this  style  of  engraving. 

We  may  name,  among  other  eminent  Italian  engravers,  Martin 
Sota,  who  particularly  mstinguished  himself  by  the  delicacy  with 
whichhehandledthe  graver.  His  printof  the  Last  Judgment,  taken 
from  Michelangiolo,  evinces  great  talent.  The  Mantuan  family 
of  Ghisi,  for  engravings  on  a  large  scale,  deserve  especial  mention. 
Agostino  Caracci,  a  disciple  of  Cornelius  Cort,  surpassed  his 
jnstly  celebrated  master,  and  executed  his  prints  so  beautifully 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  correctness  of 
outline  or  the  beauty  of  detail.  His  engravings  for  the  Genoa 
edition  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  published  in  1590,  have 
caused  that  edition  to  be  much  sought  after.  This  artist  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Cherubino  Alberto  of 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  produced  a  vast  number  of  engravings,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  beautiftil  friezes,  painted  by  Polidoro  (Jaldara, 
more  known  as  Caravaggio,  fi-om  the  place  of  his  birth,  upon  the 
fa9ades  of  houses.  Parmigiano  distinguished  himself  for  his 
manner  of  etching.  Bartoli  is  celebrated  for  his  engravings  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Bome.  The  works  of  Stefano  della 
Bella  are  regarded  as  models  of  perfection  in  miniature  engrav- 
ing. B.  Castiglione  a  Genoese,  is  to  Italy,  both  as  painter  and 
engraver,  what  Kembrandt  is  to  Holland.  Among  engravers  of 
the  18th  century,  Marco  Pitteri  distinguished  himself  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  employing  short  strokes,  which  gave  to  his 
works  an  air  of  great  originality.  We  may  also  cite  Perini,  D. 
Cunego,  G.  Volpato,  C.  Tinti,  R.  Morghen,  G.  Ottaviani,  and 
F.  Bossi. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  pretended  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
Italian  engravers,  far  less  have  we  entered  into  a  detailed  accoimt 
of  their  compositions ;  to  some  even  of  the  early  artists  their 
works  can  be  assigned  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  while, 
on  the  other  han<^  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  prints  only  dis- 
tmguished  by  ciphers  or  monograms.  In  general,  however, 
ancient  Italian  prints  are  rare,  and  we  mav  conclude  that  they 
never  were  taken  off  in  great  numbers.  Ttey  may  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  paleness  of  the  ink  employed  in  their  composi- 
tion ;  some  of  the  oldest  pieces  wear  a  bluish  tint,  others,  again, 
are  coloured  like  bistre.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  used 
ink  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  blackness. 

If  from  tlie  Italian  we  turn  to  the  German  and  Dutch  schools, 
we  shaU  perceive  that  the  same  obscurity  surrounds  the  works  of 
their  early  artists.    Bartsch  commences  his  list  with  the  account 
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of  an  engraver  who  is  generally  known  under  the  denomination 
of  the  master  of  1466.  Some  of  the  early  pieces  of  this  artist 
are  very  defective,  others,  again,  and  the  larger  number,  evince 
great  delicacy.  Bartsch  names  131  pieces  as  belonging  to  this 
master.    Professor  Christ  mentions  one  bearing  the  date  of  1465. 

We  must  refrain  fix)m  all  mention  of  Francis  Van  Bocholt, 
Martin  Schongauer,  and  Israel  Van  Meckeln,  those  early  and 
clever  masters,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Albert  Durer,  who,  together 
with  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  founded  a  more  perfect  style  of  engrav- 
ing than  had  yet  been  practised  in  Europe. 

Albert  Durer,  who  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  first 
studied  under  Michel  Wohlgemuth,  and  speedily  attained  great 
reputation.  He  united  the  talents  of  a  painter,  an  engraver,  and 
a  sculptor,  and  was,  besides,  well  versed  in  other  arts  and  sciences. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  invention  and  vigour  of  expression ; 
and  although  he  wanted  grace,  that  deficiency  was  remedied  by 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  finished  his  engravings.  There  are 
60  pieces  by  Albert  Durer  that  bear  a  date  between  the  years 
1502  and  1527.  Jackson,  in  his  History  of  Wood  Engraving, 
p.  253,  doubts  if  Albert  Durer  engraved  a  single  block.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  practised  stippling,  which  he  did  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  the  texture  of  beaver  hats  and  other  similar 
objects.  This  style,  called  stipple^  or  the  dotted  method  of  engrav- 
ing, consists  in  a  combination  of  dots,  which  are  either  round  or 
polyangular,  according  as  the  conical  point,  or  the  graver's  point 
IS  employed  in  their  formation.  Agostino  Veneziano  and  JBou- 
langer  sometimes  stippled  their  fiesn,  and  Giulio  Campagnola, 
his  backgrounds  also.  A  century  later,  Demarteau  introduced 
the  practice  of  etching  some  of  the  dots.  Opus  mallei,  or  ham- 
mer-work, was  another  modification  of  the  common  mode  of  stip- 
pling. Lutma  is  almost  the  only  artist  who  engraved  after  this 
fashion,  and  he  has  only  left  four  heads  or  portraits  so  executed. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Eyland  brought  over 
fi"om  Paris  to  London  a  taste  for  stipple  engraving ;  Bartolozzi 
adopted  the  novelty,  and  even  abandoned  the  use  of  the  graver, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  stipple.  It  is  practised  at 
the  present  day,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Tne  invention  of  engraving  in  aqua-fortis  or  etching,  has  been 
ascribed  by  the  Germans  to  Albert  Durer ;  the  Italians  claim  for 
Parmiggiano  the  honour  of  the  same  discovery,  but  he  was  only 
the  first  who  practised  it  in  Italy.  Etching,  according  to  M. 
Duchesne,  was  in  reality  first  discovered  by  Wepceslas  d'  Olmutz. 


*  There  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  several  prints  most  pro- 
bahly  by  a  Flemish  master,  and  which  bear  strong  marks  of  having  been  executed 
prior  to  the  works  of  the  master  of  1466. 
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A  curious  engraving,  in  aqua-fortis,  by  the  hand  of  this  master, 
exists  at  the  British  Museum ;  it  bears  the  date  of  January  1496, 
and  represents,,  according  to  some,  an  allegorical  or  satirical 
figure,  relating  to  some  discussions  that  were  then  pending  be- 
tween the  Court  of  Rome  and  several  German  princes.  See, 
however,  Licetus,  De  Monstrorum  causis,  p.  256,  and  Lomazzo, 
Trattato  dell'  arte  della  pittura,  cap.  26,  p.  637,  where  this  crea- 
ture is  described  as  a  freak  of  nature.  M.  Duchesne  asserts  this 
piece  to  be  unique. 

Engraving  au  lavis  and  engraving  in  aquatinta,  are  both  mere 
modifications  of  etching. 

Albert  Durer  was  followed  by  a  number  of  Artists,  many  his 
own  pupils,  who  imitated  his  style,  and  are  known  in  France 
under  the  name  of  les  petits  maitres.  Amongst  them  we  may 
cite  Barthel  and  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Gi^egory  Peins,  and 
Heinrich  Aldegrever.  These  masters  have  left  behind  them  a 
variety  of  small  prints  beautiiully  executed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  engraving  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  or  the  black  method  of  engraving,  was  first  discovered  in 
Germany.  The  invention  is  due  to  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  or  von 
Sicken,  lieut.-colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Gassel.  This  officer  published  in  1643  the  first  mezzotint 
print ;  it  represents  the  bust  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  Landgravine 
of  Huss.  Prince  Rupert  learnt  the  process  fi:om  Colonel  Siegen, 
and  communicated  a  knowledge  of  it  to  several  London  artists. 
Their  first  attempts  were  not  very  successful,  until  George  White 
and  John  Smith  produced  some  fine  portraits  in  this  style.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  black  method  of  engraving  has  been 
carried  in  England  to  the  highest  possible  perfection. 

Mezzotinto lias  also  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany. 
A  number  of  portraits  and  historical  pieces  executed  by  Goetz, 
Heisse,  Vogel,  and  the  family  of  Heinz,  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  school 
of  engraving  so  far  surpassed  the  German,  that  some  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  latter  nation  went  to  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies.  Ambling  of  Nuremburg  and  the  brothers  Hainzel- 
man  of  Augsburg  alike  sought  to  perfect  themselves  under 
the  tuition  of  Fran9ois  de  Poilly  at  Paris.  The  families  of 
Preisler,  Sandrart,  and  Killian,  each  produced  several  able 
engravers.  In  the  18th  century,  G.  F.  Schmidt,  a  native  of 
Berlin,  studied  at  Paris  under  N.  de  Larmessin.  His  engrav- 
ings display  much  talent,  especially  a  portrait  of  P.  Mimiard 
and  another  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  or  Russia.  Johann  Georg 
Wille,  another  celebrated  German  engraver,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  this  capital,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
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his  early  obscure  attempts,  became  afterwards  the  theatre  of 
his  glorj.  Wille  distinguished  himself  by  his  portraits  as  well  as 
other  engravings.  His  son,  Peter  Alexander,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1748,  worthily  sustained  his  fathei^s  reputation  in  the  art  of 
engraving. 

Little  IS  known  of  the  state  of  engraving  in  the  Low  Countries 
until  the  period  at  which  Lucas  Van  Leyden  flourished.  This 
celebrated  master  is  conjectured  to  have  designed  and  exe- 
cuted works  of  art  at  the  early  age  of  nine ;  his  first  dated 
print  that  has  reached  us  bears  the  mark  of  1508 ;  it  displays 

freat  ability,  and  Lucas  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
[is  early  manner  of  engraving  was  extremely  minute,  but  in 
the  seven  prints  representing  tne  virtues,  he  adopted  a  bolder 
style,  well  suited  to  his  large  and  beautiftd  compositions.  The 
print  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  executed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is 
particularly  admirable.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  mentioning 
nis  exquisite  piece  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  groups  are  disposed 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  the  various  emotions  that  agitate 
each  spectator  rendered  in  a  masterly  style.  To  us  there  are 
few  engravings  that  equal  the  beauty  of  the  two  we  have  just 
named. 

Contemporary  with  Lucas  flourished  Dietrich  van  Staaren, 
or  le  nudtre  de  PitoUey  Franz  Babylone  or  le  maitre  au  caducie^ 
Cornelius  Met  or  Metensis,  Jerome  Bosche,  &c.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  J.  CoUaert  surpassed  his  father  in  the 
art  of  engraving.  Cornelius  Cort,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1578, 
after  a  career  of  only  forty-two  years,  greatly  perfected  the  exist- 
ing style  of  engraving.  He  loundea  a  school  at  Rome,  and 
among  his  pupils,  left  behind  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  Agos- 
tino  Carracci.  Among  the  most  successful  Dutch  engravers  of 
this  epoch,  we  may  name  Goltzius  and  his  two  pupils,  Jan 
Muller  and  Jan  Faenzedam. 

In  the  17th  century,  Cornelius  Bloemaert  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  the  graver,  but  his 
pieces  are  wanting  in  firmness  of  stroke.  Many  French  engravers 
imitated  Bloemaert's  manner.  They  are — ^Andran,  Baudot, 
Picart,  Vallet,  and  especially  F.  de  Poilly. 

Peter  Sontman,  a  painter  and  engraver  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Rubens,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  comoination  of  aqua- 
fortis with  the  graver.  His  picturesque  style  is  more  efiective 
than  absolutely  pleasing,  but  he  showed  great  talent  in  his  man- 
ner of  adapting  nis  execution  to  the  peculiar  subject  he  handled. 

It  was  Rubens  who  carried  engraving  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  ;  his  genius  could  not  fail  of  attaining  emmence  in  any 
oranch  of  art  he  practised.  He  shaded  so  exquisitely  as  to  pro- 
duce with  mere  black  and  white  all  the  efiect  of  colouring.   Born 
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at  Cologne  in  1577^  Rnbens  built  a  magnificent  house  at  Ant- 
werp,  and  made  it  his  pleasure  to  assemble  there  all  the  best 
artists  of  the  low  countnes. 

After  Bubens,  appeared  Rembrandt,  whose  engravings  are  re- 
markable for  their  lightness  of  touch  and  beauty  of  shading. 
His  plates  are  executed  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  sometimes 
harshly,  and  sometimes  with  the  most  delicate  finish ;  but  his 
fine  stroke  is  full  of  boldness,  and  the  picturesque  disorder  visible 
in  his  compositions  produces  the  most  pleasmg  effect.  Rem- 
brandt's portraits  evince  great  talent ;  he  hit  off  a  resemblance 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  faithfully  rendered  the  minutest 
shades  of  expression.  The  collection  of  Rembrandts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  one  of  the  richest  known.  It  contains  impressions 
in  various  states,  and  of  extreme  rarity.  The  works  of  Cornelius 
Visscher  present  the  most  perfect  models  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  study  of  a  young  engraver.  Nicholas  Pitau  showed  great 
talent  in  his  print  of  a  holy  family  by  Raphael.  Van  Schuppen^s 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  infant  Jesus  is  deservedly  celebrated. 
Gerard  Edelinck,  a  firstr-rate  artist,  is  particularly  known  for  his 
print  of  Raphael's  Holy  Family.  This  master  greatly  excelled 
m  portraits  and  historical  compositions.  He  handled  the  graver 
with  much  delicacy,  and  blended  colours  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner. Pitau,  Schuppen,  and  Edelinck,  were  all  three  natives  of 
Antwerp,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  Paris. 

Wallerant  Vaillant  practised  mezzotint  with  much  success. 
Cornelius  Ploos  van  Amstel,  a  rich  amateur  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  imitated  so  well  different  styles  of 
drawing,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  his  prints  from 
their  originals.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  engravings 
au  lavis  and  coloured  prints  is  particularly  admirable, 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to  mark  the  early  pro- 
gress of  engravings  in  France.  The  first  copperplates  used  in  that 
country  served  to  ornament  typographical  works,  as  we  learn  from  a 
book  printed  atLyons  in  1488.  This  volume,  entitled Per^jrnnafo'ow 
de  oultremer  en  terre  sainte^  is  chiefly  a  compilation  taken  from 
the  itinerary  of  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  work  published  with  views  of  places.  The  views  them- 
selves (seven  in  number)  vary  in  size  from  a  folio  page  to  the 
length  of  five  feet  nine  inches.  The  French  work  is  edited  by 
Nicolas  le  Huen,  a  Carmelite  monk  and  professor  of  theology. 
Although  this  book  was  printed  in  France,  we  are  ignorant  to 
what  nation  the  engraver  of  the  plates,  which  are  very  indiffer- 
ently executed,  belongs.  The  prints  in  the  French  work  are  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  Latin  and  German  editions  of 
Breydenbach's  itinerary,  published  at  Mayence  in   1486  by 
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Erhard  Rewich,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  plates  are  of 
copper  in  the  French  translation  and  of  wood  in  the  original 
editions. 

The  first  French  engraver  upon  metal,  whose  name  has  reached 
us,  ia  Jean  Duvet  or  Danet,  a  native  of  Langres,  called  U  maUre 
a  Is  licome.  He  flourished  at  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
n.  We  possess  several  of  his  prints  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
engraved  upon  copper,  but  upon  some  softer  metal.  Many  ex- 
ceUent  engravers  lived  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  which 

?5riod,  as  we  have  already  observed,  German  artists  resorted  to 
aris  for  instruction.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  engraving 
declined.  We  are  indebted  to  French  artists  for  most  of  the 
fine  prints  taken  from  Italian  landscapes,  as  well  as  for  the 
productions  of  the  great  German  painters. 

Among  eminent  French  engravers,  we  may  name — Poilly, 
Boree  de  Boiswert ;  Andran,  celebrated  for  his  historical  com- 
positions ;  Manteuil  and  Masson,  known  for  their  admirable  por- 
traits. In  the  18th  century  flourished  Balechou,  Bervic,  and 
Pardieu.  About  the  same  time,  engraving  in  pencil  style  was 
invented  by  Fran9ois,  but  Demarteau  earned  the  new  discovery 
to  such  perfection  at  the  very  moment  of  its  first  appearance,  that 
he  came  to  be  considered  as  its  author.  It  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  lithography,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
speak. 

The  19th  century  offers  us  the  names  of  Massaud,  Desnoyers, 
Bervic,  and  Richomme.  M.  Nardsse  Lecomte  has  just  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  en- 
gi'aved  a  holy  family  by  Baphael. 

In  England  as  in  France,  metal  plates  were  first  applied  to 
the  omamept  of  books.  The  first  Englishman  on  record  in  this 
branch  of  art  is  Thomas  Geminie,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century.  John  Pavne,  who  lived  under  Chai^les 
I.,  executed  portraits  with  great  aoility.  Indeed,  the  taste  for 
portraits  was  very  general  in  England,  and  these  engravings 
were  for  the  most  part  highly  finished.  The  works  of  Faithore 
and  White  have  long  been  objects  of  the  collector's  search. 
Illustrated  works  likewise  have  sdways  been  the  fashion  amongst 
us.  Among  the  English  engravers  who,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  visited  Paris  for  instruction,  we  may  name 
Byland  and  Strange.  After  their  return,  England  had  a  great 
many  engravers  of  first-rate  merit  in  all  branches.  Mezzotinto 
has  been  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  London ;  no  artists 
can  surpass  English  engravers  in  this  particular,  and  few  can 
compare  with  them,  if  we  except  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  at 
Vienna  and  the  chalcographers  of  Dessau. 
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Among  eminent  English  engravers  of  the  19th  century,  we 
may  cite  Sharp,  Doo,  Heath,  Wollett,  Graves,  Earlom,  and  Green, 
The  departure  of  Regulus,  Hannibal's  Oath,  the  death  of  Bayard, 
and  the  death  of  Epaminondas  are  all  prints  that  place  Mr. 
Green  decidedly  high  in  public  estimation.  Mr.  Sharp  has  at- 
tained celebrity  for  his  historical  compositions ;  his  print  of  St. 
Cecilia  is  a  beautiful  production  of  art :  and  John  Forter  read- 
ing the  Great  Bible  in  St.  Paul's  is  well  calculated  to  maintain 
Mr.  Graves  in  the  high  place  he  enjoys  among  the  line 
engravers  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  recital  we  have  abandoned  wood-engraving,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  set  out,  in  order  to  follow  the  higher  paths 
of  chalcography.  Neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, it  has  latterly  again  recovered  favour.  The  custom  of  cast- 
ing^the  blocks  in  metal,  or  stereotyping,  as  practised  for  printing 
generally,  has  also  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  engraving, 
and  this  method  has  wonderfuUy  improved  the  impressions  taken 
off  &om  wood-cuts.  Books  are  now  again  ornamented  with 
vignettes,  engraved  on  wood  after  the  new  system.  It  is  to  the 
same  process  that  we  owe  those  beautiful  engravings  published 
in  Prussia  by  Gubitz,  in  France  by  Bougon  and  Thomson,  and 
in  England  by  Nesbitt. 

Engraving  in  relief  on  copper  and  on  steel  produces  prints  so 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  taken  off  from  wooden  blocks,  that 
the  two  styles  are  often  confounded.  Metal  engraving  in  relief 
is  executed  by  engravers  of  seals  and  medals.  This  method 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes,  for  the  orna- 
ments on  book-binding,  and  likewise  for  stamps  of  all  kinds. 
The  vignettes  engraved  at  Paris  by  M.  M.  Andrieux  and  Galle, 
and  destined  to  ornament  the  beautiftil  editions  of  different  w^orks 
lately  published  in  that  capital  by  Didot,  are  taken  off  from  cop- 
per or  steel  plates,  engraved  in  relief. 

^jThe  discovery  of  lithography  is  due  to  Aloys  Sennefelder, 
born  at  Prague  in  1771,  the  bad  success  of  whose  attempts 
upon  the  stage  induced  him  to  turn  author.  By  dint  of  watch- 
ing the  process  employed  to  print  his  own  works,  he  began 
to  entertain  the  desire  of  printing  them  himself  by  an  easier 
method.  Many  fruitless  experiments  were  the  result  of  this 
idea,  but  Sennefelder  would  not  be  discouraged,  and  chance  at 
length  crowned  his  perseverance  with  success.  His  essays  at 
engraving  in  hollow  upon  stone  were  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and,  in  aespair,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  use  of  copper- 
plates, when  one  day  his  mother  came  to  request  him  to  write 
out  a  washing-bill  for  her.  Sennefelder  had  just  prepared  a  stone 
with  which  to  make  another  trial ;  not  finding  a  piece  of  paper 
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at  hand,  and  anxious  to  give  his  mother  the  bill  immediately,  he 
determined  to  write  it  oat  on  the  stone.  This  was  done  with  the 
ink  he  had  composed  for  his  experiments,  a  mixture  of  wax,  soap, 
and  lamp-black.  Afterwards,  having  copied  the  bill  on  paper,  he 
was  about  to  wipe  off  the  writing  on  the  stone,  when  tne  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced, if  he  applied  aquafortis  to  the  stone,  and  endeavoured 
to  blacken  the  writing  oy  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  typography  and  in  wood-engraving.  This 
experiment  met  with  complete  success. 

Sennefelder  applied  his  discoverv  to  printing  of  music,  and 
invented  different  sorts  of  presses  which  tolerably  resemble  those 
still  in  use.  Finally,  he  substituted  the  pencil  for  the  pen.  In 
1800,  Sennefelder  obtained  for  Andre  von  Offenbach  a  patent 
for  England,  and  estabUshed  a  lithographic  press  at  London, 
under  Offenbach's  charge.  In  1806,  he  himself  superintended 
a  similar  undertaking  at  Munich,  where  many  cnoice  prints 
were  published. 

Lithography  is  cultivated  with  great  success  in  London,  at 
Brussels,  and  especially  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  The  copies  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Dresden  gallery  made  by  Hanfstangl  are 
almost  if  not  quite  without  equal.  Munich  is  the  central  point 
of  contrafagon  for  all  lithographies  published  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Great  numbers  of  these  prints,  both  black  and  coloured, 
are  thence  exported  to  Belgiimi,  Holland,  Bussia,  and  the  differ- 
ent States  of  North  and  South  America. 

Caricature  has  derived  considerable  extension  from  the  disco- 
very of  lithography.  The  word  is  of  Italian  origin.  The  Italians 
are  a  very  sensitive  people,  peculiarly  alive  to  all  outward  im- 
pressions ;  their  great  painters  could  not  fail  to  employ  in  a  sati- 
rical manner  the  weapons  their  genius  taught  them  so  well  how 
to  wield.  For  a  long  time  caricatures  were  the  only  liberty  of 
the  press  allowed  in  Europe,  and  eagerly  must  the  victims  of  the 
great  and  powerful  have  seized  on  this  mode  of  vengeance. 
Kabelais'  admirable  productions  prove  that  first-rate  geniuses  did 
not  at  that  epoch  disdain  to  handle  the  caricaturist's  weapons. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  France,  under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  both  nations  exhausted  their  satirical  talents 
against  each  other.  In  France,  since  the  last  revolution,  carica- 
tures have  come  into  great  favour.  The  journal  called  La  carico' 
turey  which  began  to  appear  in  October  1830,  offers  a  curious 
monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  1832,  the  Charivari  fol- 
lowed in  its  steps,  displaying  a  considerable  if  not  an  equal 
amount  of  talent.  Every  day  this  journal  sends  forth  a  number 
accompanied   with  the  most  amusing  prints.      The  princips^ 
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artists  are,  Grandville,  Daanier,  Pravier,  and  Forest.  We  must 
also  mention  among  talented  French  caricaturists^  Johannot  and 
Gavami. 

Political  caricatures  are  most  in  vogue  with  us ;  no  laws  here 
restrain  this  free  expression  of  thought — sovereign  and  ministers 
alike  pass  in  review  before  the  people,  clothed  in  all  the  exaggera- 
tions of  their  vices  or  their  follies.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  four  great  caricature  powers  of  England — Gilray,  Cruik- 
shanks,  H.  B.,  and  Punch,  have  supplied  most  food  for  laughter 
or  for  serious  thought.  H.  B.  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  called  a  political  draftsman  than  a  caricaturist ;  his  pencd 
never  wanders  into  any  distortion  of  form,  however  ridiculous 
may  be  his  groupings  or  grotesque  his  applications.  At  the 
time  of  the  &moas  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  caricatures  were 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  and  some  of  them  will  long  be  justly  re- 
membered. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  follow  engraving,  though  but 
in  a  cursory  manner,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its 
branches.  We  have  seen  the  art  of  tracing  upon  different  kinds 
of  substances  followed  by  a  method  of  taking  off  impressions  from 
wooden  blocks  engraved  in  relief — ^xylography  superseded  by 
typography — chasing  of  silver  form  the  groundwork  of  copper- 
plate engraving,  a  variety  of  differing  processes  spring  from  this 
parent  stem,  and  contribute  to  the  production  or  the  ornament  of 
other  branches  of  art.  Had  space  permitted,  we  would  have 
drawn  more  particular  attention  to  tne  spirit  of  the  age  as  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  each  great  artist,  or  to  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  national  taste  by  the  power  of  his  genius.  Con- 
vinced that  thus  alone  can  curiosity  be  rendered  really  usefrd, 
we  hope  that  aphilosophic  history  of  engraving  may  yet  be 
forthcoming.  Wnat  avail  the  labours  of  bibliographers  if  no  de- 
duction be  drawn  from  them  ?  The  history  of  mankind — ^that 
is,  of  the  human  intellect,  has  been  often  written,  but  who  that 
reflects  will  not  see  that  the  most  elemental  materials  for  such 
a  work  have  been  neglected.  When  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  each  particular  manifestation  of  human  thought  and 
feeling  shall  have  been  composed  in  the  spirit  we  here  suggest, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  the  enlightened  pnilosopher  undertake^ 
with  some  chance  of  success,  a  history  of  man. 
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Abt.   Vn.  —  Degli    ultimi    casi    di    Bomagnoj    di    Massimo 

d'Azeglio.    12mo.    Italia,  1846. 

Macghiavelli  has  observed  that  any  attempt  at  revolution 
is  a  sure  sign  of  bad  government,  the  people  being  more  apt  to 
suffer  extreme  injuries  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  extreme 
remedy  of  a  revolution.  It  may  also  be  received  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  more  desperate  the  attempt  the  more  atrocious  must  be 
the  government  that  drives  the  people  to  a  hopeless  contest. 
When  a  nation  is  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  cannot  be  worse 
off  than  it  is — ^when  the  fixture  must  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present,  then  it  is  that  people  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  any 
means  to  bring  about  any  change.  We  are  too  ready  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  happens  in  foreign  countries,  fi^om  a  cursory 
glance  at  effects,  whicn  we  mistake  tor  causes,  fi*om  assuming,  as 
the  ilhiess,  its  symptoms ;  by  confounding  together  bad  prescrip- 
tions and  the  dangerous  malady.  Those  who,  like  M.  de  Polignac,* 
attribute  the  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  revolution 
in  different  countries  to  secret  societies,  to  the  demoralization  of 
classes,  and  so  on,  forget  that  all  these  are  the  effects  of  a  bad 
government.  The  stnct  measures  taken  to  put  down  dissatis- 
faction are  generally  directed  not  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  to 
cover  over  its  symptoms ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
revolutionists,  who  have  more  or  less  obtained  success,  have  sel- 
dom founded  a  well-digested  government  instead  of  the  one  which 
they  had  overthrown,  it  is  most  preposterous  to  argue  from  this 
against  their  just  cause  of  rebellion.  A  man  who  suffers  irom  a 
chronical  and  excruciating  malady  is,  generally,  wrong  in  having 
recourse  to  quack  doctors  or  in  prescribing  for  himself,  but  he 
only  has  recourse  to  these  resources — if  he  be  a  man  of  any  edu- 
cation— when  he  has  found  no  relief  fi'om  the  Faculty ;  and  in 
no  case  has-  any  one  thought  of  doubting  the  reality  and  gravity 
of  the  malady,  from  the  desperate  and  incessant  efforts  made  by 
thepatient  to  get  relief. 

Tne  state  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian  population  with  re- 
spect to  their  several  governments — the  reckless  efforts  unceas- 
ingly made  to  upset  them — the  abortive  attempts  at  constructing 
the  governments  which  were  to  succeed  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow,  afford  a  luminous  and  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  these  principles.  England,  France,  and  some 
German  states,  living  in  comparative  happiness  and  freedom — 


*  See  North  Brit  Rev,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  130. 
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utterly  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  misgovemment  from  which 
they  are  free  and  which  they  hardly  comprehend,  look  upon  the 
suffering  Italians  with  anytning  but  sympathy,  being  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  these  sufferings  are,  and  thmking  that, 
as  they  are  happy  and  content,  so  toe  Italians  ou^rht  to  be. 
Like  those  who  don't  suffer  from  a  sea  yoyage,  they  look  upon 
those  who  do  as  a  nuisance ; — ^they  ought  not  to  suffer.  And 
inasmuch  as,  were  the  Italians  to  be  successAil  in  bettering  their 
condition,  this  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  we 
haye  eyery  reason  to  cherish  and  maintain,  many  among  us  are 
positiyely  indignant  at  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Pope  and  of  other  Italian  tyrants  for  a  change.  To  this  class  be- 
long the  Tories,  or  the  renegade  Whigs,  like  Sir  J.  Graham,  who, 
to  assist  in  maintaining  such  abominations,  as  we  shall  presently 
detail,  condescended  to  turn  spy  to  the  Austrians,  and  opened  the 
letters  of  foreigners.  Those  who  are  incessantly  talking  of  liberty 
and  of  liberalism  and  of  progress  and  of  toleration  and  of  the  bless- 
ings  of  education  and  of  freedom  of  opinions  on  the  hustings  or 
at  clubs, — and  who,  with  all  their  affection  for  abstract  principles, 
neyer  risked  losing  the  yote  of  a  trimmer,  or  a  dinner  at  a  heart- 
less epicure's,  by  supporting  the  practical  application  of  their  phil- 
anthropic theories,  grayely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  shake  their 
head,  wishing  they  might  hope  for  success.  ^^  If  the  Italians,"  say 
these  generous  philanthropists,  ^^  were  to  rise  like  one  man  from 
Reggio  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  then,  indeed,  .  .  .  but  don't  you 
see  ?  they  are  not  unanimous  I  they  are  easily  put  down  I  and  what 
use  is  there  in  attempting  impossibilities  I  Very  sorry  for  them  1" 
As  if,  in  any  reyolution  oyer  known,  a  whole  nation  was  eyer  up 
in  arms  at  once,  as  if  the  Italians  were  not  put  down  by  the  di- 
rect interference  of  a  power  like  Austria  with  the  hearty  consent 
of  many,  and  the  useless  and  hardly  whispered  regret  of  others*. 
And  wnat  nation,  situated  as  Italy  is,  did  eyer  succeed  in  freeing 
herself  from  a  natiye.as  well  as  foreign,  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual despotism  ?  Would  America,  with  all  her  adyantages  of 
geographical  position  and  immense  territory,  haye  succeeded,  if 
all  Europe  had  assisted,  instead  of  attacking,  England  ?  Had  all 
the  world  been  against  Belgium,  would  Leopold  be  now  at  Brus- 
sels, and  Antwerp  in  his  possession  ?  And  what  do  our  philan- 
thropists think  would  have  happened  in  1688,  if  12,000  Dutch- 
men had  come  to  support  James  II.  instead  of  William  III.  ? 

It  is  but  too  true,  that,  as  the  world  is  constituted  at  present, 
the  efforts  of  the  Italians,  to  become  what  they  ought  to  be  as  a 
nation,  are  likely  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but  who  can  aoubt  that  the 
Italians  haye  an  indefeasible  right  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  I  And  who  is  more  bound  to  make  exertions  in 
favour  of  Italy,  consisting  with  her  own  good  and  the  scrupulous 
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observance  of  the  treaties  by  which  she  is  bound  toother  nations^ 
than  England,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  sufferings  of  Italy  are 
owing  ?  It  was  England  that  replaced  the  Pope  on  the  throne 
from  which  Napoleon  had  made  him  descend,  and  on  which  the 
Italians  themselves  would  never  have  replaced  him.  By  England 
was  thus  reinstated  the  very  worst  government  not  only  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  of  the  world.  We  Protestants, — without  having 
so  much  as  a  political  agent  at  Rome  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
that  "  Fucina  d'inganni," — set  up  a  government  religiously  our 
most  bitter  foe,  over  which  we  cannot  exercise  any  political  in- 
fluence, of  whose  crooked  and  subdolous  intrigues  we  have  not  the 
common  means  of  having  any  intelligence,  and  which  may  prove 
a  most  powerful  engine  either  against  ourselves  directly,  or 
against  our  best  allies,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  enemies  which 
either  our  religion  or  our  temporal  interest  may  bring  against 
us  I     Was  there  ever  any  act  of  political  folly  equal  to  tnis  I 

As  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  we  had,  moreover,  a 
share  in  all  the  arrangements  for  what  was  called  the  settlement 
of  Europe.     In  these  delicate  days,  when  a  murderer  is  called  an 
"  unhappy  being,"  we  are  afraid  to  call  the  conduct  of  the  Allies 
at  that  Congress  by  its  real  name ;  but  no  other  will  do,  and  we 
must  say  that  that  assembly  behaved  more  like  a  reunion  of  rob- 
bers, who  met  to  share  their  ill-gotten  spoil,  than  like  a  council  of 
Christian  Princes,  answerable  to  their  Creator  for  the  abuse  of 
their  trust  and  for  the  injury  which  they  might  inflict  on  mankind 
by  their  lust  of  power  and  ambition,  regardless  of  the  well-being  of 
millions  and  of  generations  whose  fate  Providence  had  thrown  into 
their  hands.   The  only  rule  by  which  they  were  guided,  careless  of 
the  everlasting  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
was  the  aggrandisement  of  families.     Austria  was  to  have  so 
many  millions  of  souls  in  Italy,  because  William  of  Orange  was 
to  be  made  a  king  and  have  Belgium,  because  Alexander  was  to 
become  King  of  Poland,  and  because  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
to  have  Genoa,  to  which  England,  by  her  generals,  had  promised 
her  ancient  freedom  and  independence.     Whether  the  Venetians 
liked  or  disliked  to  be  Austrian  subjects  any  more  than  the 
Lombards,  no  one  cared.     Nor  did  any  one  care  or  inquire 
whether  the  Lucquese  any  more  than  the  Tuscans  liked  to  be 
under  the  government  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  or  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Parmesans  or  Modenese  on  being  delivered — 
the  former  to  an  Austrian  archduchess,  because  her  father  had 
contributed  to  drive  the  husband,  to  whom  he  had  sold  her,  her- 
self, and  her  son  from  the  French  throne, — the  latter  to  an 
Austrian  archduke,  because  his  mother,  who   was  still  alive, 
was  the  only  child  of  the  last  Este  Duke  of  Modena. 

Italy  was  thus  divided  into  eight  unequal  parts, — 1.  Lombardy 
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and  Venice.     2.  Parma.    3.  Modena.     4.  Tuscany.     5.  Lucca. 
6.  Piedmont.    7.  Two  Sicilies.    8.  Papal  States.    The  first  four, 
and  eventually  the  fifth  instead  of  the  second,  were  made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  Austrian.     In  all  these  arrangements  two 
points  only  had  en^;aged  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  which 
were  connected  with  tne  welfare  of  the  nations  whose  fate  was 
then  decided.     It  was  agreed,  1st,  That  the  great  navi^ble 
rivers  should  be  free  from  tolls  and  custom-house  visits  and  in- 
terruptions for  the  whole  of  their  navigable  length,  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  powers  whose  states  they 
traversed  or  touched.   This  arrangement  has  received  effect  upon 
the  Rhine,  for  instance,  but  the  Po  is  at  this  moment  worse  than 
it  was  in  the  middle  ages.     Austria,  the  Pope,  Piedmont,  Parma 
and  Modena  exercise  a  right  of  interrupting  here  and  there  its 
navigation,  exacting  tolls,  searching  boats,  imposing  duties,  for- 
bidding the  passage  of  some,  &c.,  as  all  or  each  of  them  like.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  enclosures  (enclaves) — that  is,  territories  belonging 
to  one  state  but  surrounded  entirely  by  the  territories  of  one  or 
more  other  states, — should,  on  a  fair  compensation  of  land  and 
cattle — ^that  is  inhabitants — be  exchanged,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
these  enclosures.  In  every  country,  we  believe,  this  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  except  in  Italy,  where  Benevento,  belonging  to 
the  Pope,  is  inaccessible  except  through  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
and  Gruastalla,  belonging  to  Parma,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
the  states  of  Austria  and  of  Modena.     Persons  suspected  by 
either  of  these  two  powers  of  political  offences  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Guastalla — altogether  not  20,000  inhabitants — are 
entirely  unable  to  stir  from  it,  even  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong.     And  in  all  cases,  no  one  can  go 
from  Guastalla  to  Parma,  its  capital,  or  vice  versa^  without  a 
passport,  liable  to  be  examined  seven  times,  as  well  as  the  lug- 
gage, by  as  many  police  and  custom-house  officers.     The  distance 
IS  about  eighteen  miles. 

The  moment  the  Peninsula  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  to 
which  the  strongest  had  delivered  it,  all  and  each  of  them  set  to 
work,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  make  its  inhabitants 
miserable.  Those  who  travel  over  the  country  without  being 
able  to  converse  with  its  inhabitants,  who  never  read  one  of  its 
laws  (and  even  if  they  did,  such  other  knowledge  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, technical  expressions,  law  phrases,  is  presupposed,  that  few, 
if  any  foreigners,  will  understand  their  ftill  meaning),  who  con- 
sider the  natural  richness  of  vegetation,  and  their  innate  tasteftil- 
ness  in  the  works  of  art,  as  proofs  of  the  happiness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  of  the  excellency  of  the  rul^s,  cannot  understand  what 
motives  there  can  be  for  discontent.  And,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  ignorant  people,  they  deny  the  generality  of  the  discontent 
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or  its  good  reasons^  being  unable  to  perceive  the  one  or  appre- 
ciate the  others.  The  faults,  the  weaknesses,  the  vices  of  the 
Italians  do  not  escape  even  such  observers,  who  account  for  them 
each  according  to  a  fancifiil  theory  which  he  has  invented,  and  for 
which  he  wants  practical  confirmation.  The  faults,  the  weak- 
nesses, and  the  vices  of  the  Italians  are  all  and  every  one  of  them 
to  be  traced  to  their  religious  and  political  institutions.  Of  the 
former  only — and  the  evil  is  increased  by  the  latter — ^Macchia- 
velli  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Court  of  Some  were  to  be  transferred 
among  the  Swiss  people,  who  in  his  davs — eheu  quantum  mutatus 
ah  illo — ^were  the  most  virtuous  people  on  earth,  it  would  be 
enough  to  make  them  the  most  wickea.  When  we  see  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  Italian  Governments  to  make  the  people  bad,  we 
wonder  how  the  Italians  are  so  good  as  they  are,  and  applying 
Macchiavelli's  saying,  we  are  sure  that  almost  no  nation,  among 
whom  such  a  government  should  be  introduced,  could  preserve 
itself  so  comparatively  sound  as  the  Italian. 

On  coming  to  his  throne,  the  King  of  Sardinia  published  an 
edict,  by  which,  at  one  swoop  and  without  any  other  provision, 
it  was  ordered  that,  "  no  regard  being  paid  to  any  law  which 
might  have  been  enforced  by  the  French  Government,  (during 
the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  for  about  sixteen  years,)  no  other 
law  should  be  applied  in  any  case,  except  the  ancient  laws  of 
Piedmont."  In  consequence  of  this,  feudal  rights,  ifrom  which 
the  people  had  been  most  solemnly  released,  ^uch  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  forcing  a  district  to  have  all  their  com  ground  at  a 
certain  mill  belonging  to  a  feudatory,  to  whom  a  tax  was  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  com  turned  into  nour,)  were  declared  to  be  at 
once  revived ;  monks  and  friars,  who,  naving  been  secularized, 
had  by  law  obtained  civil  rights,  were  declared  unable  to  hold 
what  property  they  had  acquired,  and  if  they  had  married  law- 
fully, according  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  their  sons  were  at  once 
bastardized;  persons  who,  on  attaining  their  twenty-first  year,  were 
of  age,  and  had  acted  and  been  acknowledged  accordingly,  were 
again  made  minors,  the  ancient  laws  of  Piedmont,  fixing  tne  com- 
ing of  age  at  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  all  the 
transactions  in  which  they  were  concerned  adjudicated  accord- 
ingly, &c.,  &c. ;  the  pleadings  and  proofs  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  from  public,  as  they  were,  reduced  to  secret,  and  from 
verbal  to  written ;  the  most  atrocious  punishments  (such  as  the 
wheel)  and  proceedings  (such  as  torture)  reinstated  in  criminal 
cases  ;*  and,  as  if  these  general  measures  had  not  been  enough, 
recourse  was  often  had  to  the  most  odious  of  all  invasions  of  the 

*  Both  the  wheel  and  torture  fell  soon  after — ^the  latter  almost  immediately — 
before  public  opinion,  and  were  abolished.  ^ 
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right  of  property,  that  of  royal  orders,  (biglietH  regjy)  by  which 
creditors  were  prevented  from  suing  their  debtors,  parties  were 
sent  before  special  commissioners,  appointed  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them,  to  have  their  disputes  decided  without  appeal ;  and,  even 
after  definitive  judgments  had  been  carried  into  execution,  after 
wills  which  had  been  disputed  had  been  declared,  as  the  case 
might  be,  valid  or  otherwise,  special  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  petition  of  the  losing  party,  and  before  such 
monstrous  mock  tribunals  a  decision  was  come  to,  upsetting  the 
long  considered  judgment  of  the  highest  courts,  and  leaving  no 
security  for  the  property  or  rights  of  any  individual,  coveted  by 
any  one  powerfm  enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  some  official 
royal  commissioner  to  rob  his  neighbour. 

About  the  same  measures,  the  same  system,  and  the  same 
abuses,  prevailed  at  once  in  the  Eoman  states,  in  Tuscany,  and 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  We  say  "  about,"  because  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  tne  several  Italian  governments  being  to  disconnect 
the  Italian  states,  and  estrange  the  inhabitants  from  one  another, 
even  the  evils  which  they  inflicted  were  diversified.  The  Roman 
laws,  modified  by  opinions  of  the  various  courts  and  of  the  ci- 
vilians, were  the  basis  of  all  legislation  in  these  states.  In  Pied- 
mont and  at  Modena,  they  were  farther  modified  by  two  several 
collections  of  laws,  dignified  by  the  name  of  code,  published  be- 
tween 1770  and  1772.  In  Tuscany  there  was  no  code ;  but  a 
number  of  separate  laws  were  recalled  to  life  with  the  ancient 
system,  and  tne  successions  regulated  by  a  recent  edict,  which 
was  enacted  on  the  restoration  of  these  old  laws.  Some  "  transi- 
tory laws  were  passed  in  Tuscany  and  Modena ;  the  hypothe- 
cary system,  or  public  registry  of  mortgages,  of  the  French 
Code,  was  preserved  at  Modena,  in  Tuscany  and  for  that  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Kepublic  of  Genoa.  In  the  Papal  States,  the  civil  laws, 
besides  other  modifications,  were  themselves  superseded  by  the 
Canon  Law,  by  the  numberless  municipal  statutes  which  almost 
each  municipal  corporation  had  enacted  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
within  the  territory  of  each  district,  by  aU  the  edicts,  procla- 
mations, decrees,  &c.  of  all  the  bishops  who  had  temporal 
jurisdiction  within  their  dioceses,  or  who  extended  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  canon  laws,  to  temporal  matters, 
and  chiefly,  as  to  the  legations,  by  all  the  decrees,  edicts  and 
proclamations  of  the  various  legates  whose  power  was,  and  is,  in 
fact,  unrestrained.  Among  these  governments,  that  of  Tuscany 
was  honourably  distinguished  for  interfering  seldom,  if  ever,  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  with  the  trial  of  private  right 
in  individual  cases.     As  to  the  Eoman  States  and  Modena, 
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matters  were  still  worse  in  this  respect  than  in  the  States  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  French  civil  and  criminal  codes,  as  modified  during  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  sway  over  Italy,  either  direct  or  indirect,  were 
preserved  in  Parma,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  Naples.  Sicily 
nad  its  own  peculiar  laws.  Not  long  after,  the  Two  Sicilies  ana 
Parma  had  new  codes,  mostly  basea  on  the  French  Code,  itself 
generally  speaking  a  digest  of  the  Koman  laws,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  modem  society.  At  a  later  period,  Sardinia  had  a  new  code. 
Although  these  codes  be  not  very  dissimilar,  they  are,  however, 
sufficiently  so  for  taking  irom  them  all  the  practical  advantage 
of  an  unimrm  legislation.  For  the  French  and  Italian  codes,  the 
Austrians  substituted,  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  an  Austrian 
code,  founded  neither  on  Roman,  canon,  nor  any  other  law  with 
which  the  manners,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Italians  had 
any  sympathy,  but  which  was  altogether  new.  Before  its  adop- 
tion, however,  for  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy,  Hungary  ex- 
cluded, it  had  been  tried  in  Galicia ;  and  from  the  success  it  had 
had  at  Lemberg  and  Tamow,  it  was  deemed  the  best  possible 
system  of  laws  for  Milan  and  Venice. 

When  the  French  invaded  Italy  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  faults  of  its  governments — ^their  anomalies,  their 
prejudices,  their  weakness^-despotism  was  not  prevailing  in  theory 
all  over  Italy,  nor  did  it  practically  rule  uncontrolled.  The 
states  of  the  Pope,  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  had  a  limited  form  of 
government :  there  was  no  man — not  even  the  Pope  in  his  domi- 
nions— ^who  could  exercise  an  autocratic  power.  Laws,  very  ob- 
jectionable in  theory  and  often  unobserved  in  practice,  but  yet 
restraining  the  caprice  of  man,  gave  to  Government  a  certain 
settled  form,  and  prescribed  to  it  certain  limits.  The  old  muni- 
cipal institutions  aating  from  the  Italian  Republics,  and  preserv- 
ing in  many  cases  the  forms  of  those  most  democratic  govern- 
ments, prevailed  and  were  tolerably  well  respected  all  over  Italy. 
At  Naples,  for  instance,  the  Seggi  were  as  strong  barriers  against 
the  capricious  interference  of  Government  with  the  liberties  of 
that  city  as  the  Common  Council  is  against  the  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  Bologna  considered  her- 
self the  ally^  not  the  subject,  of  the  Pope.  She  had  an  agent, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  ambassador  ftt)m  her  aristocratic  cor- 
poration, magnified  into  a  senate,  resident  at  Rome  purposely  to 
remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  power  by  a  legate,  or  the  at- 
tempts at  illegal  interference  with  ner  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
executive.  The  statutes  under  which  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Terra  Ferma  were  governed  by  executive  officers  fit)m  Venice, 
had  been,  as  we  have  observed  before,  enacted  by  their  respec- 
tive corporations  and  people.     The  governments  were  in  gene- 
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ral  too  weak  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  municipal  privi- 
leges of  the  great  cities,  in  whose  defence  were  ready  to  start  the 
dormant  ambition  and  sluggish  vanity  of  many  otherwise  quiety 
inoffensive,  slovenly  members  of  society,  possessing  birth,  nches 
and  influence,  but  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  better 
government  than  that  under  which  they  were  allowed  to  be  bom, 
to  vegetate  and  to  die.  About  the  year  1770«-as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  were  got  rid  of — ^both  governors  and  governed  were  roused 
from  the  lethargy  in  which  the  education  and  principles  of  that 
Society  had  kept  them.  Both  aimed  at  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Joseph  II.  in  Lombardy,  Leopold  in 
Tuscany,  the  Minister  Tanucci  at  Naples,  Rangoni  at  Modena, 
Dutillot  at  Parma,  showed  their  energy  in  correcting  abuses  and 
enforcing  reforms — equally  regardless  of  legality  and  of  precedents 
in  their  eagerness  to  do  good,  and  forgetting  that  the  end  did  not 
justify  the  means.  The  governments  of  Rome  and  of  the  Eepub- 
cs  remained  stationary.  Had  not  the  French  Revolution 
called  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  and  Tuscan  Governments  to 
the  effects  of  violent  changes,  and  afterwards  forced  the  old  mo- 
narchies to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  the  synod  of  Pistoja  and 
the  anti-monastic  inclinations  of  Joseph  U.  and  Leopold  might 
have  ultimately  proved  as  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the 
Reformation  did  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  French  invasion  and  the  establishment  of  either  a  direct 
French  government,  or  of  governments  under  French  influence^ 
did  away  with  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  former 
governments,  introduced  entirely  new  maxims  and  principles, 
opened  to  the  minds  of  the  Italians  other  views,  awoke  in  tnem 
other  feelings,  and  led  them  to  hope  that  modem  Italy  would 
cease  to  be  renowned  only  for  her  fiddlers,  her  cicisbei,  and  her 
assassins.  The  municipal  corporations  were  remodelled,  the  sys^ 
terns  of  taxation,  of  customs,  of  currency  were  altered,  new  admi- 
nistrative principles,  new  economical  and  political  maxims  were 
adopted ;  these  changes  were  not  always  for  the  better :  many  old 
interests  were  injured,  many  old  prejudices  shocked,  many  na- 
tional customs  uprooted.  6ut  if  Italy  was  not  politically  united 
in  one  body,  it  was  less  parcelled  than  before ;  there  were  hopes 
that  Rome,  Turin,  and  Florence  would  not  always  continue  to 
form  part  of  the  French  empire,*  the  uniformity  of  the  new 


*  Lonis  Buonaparte,  at  one  time  King  of  Holland,  pfublished  in  1S29,  an  answer 
to  Sir  W.  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  following  anecdote  occurs  :— •<*  1 
was  near  Napoleon  one  day  when  he  received  from  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  report  of  some  victories  in  Spain  ;  of  one,  among 
others,  in  which  the  Italian  troops  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  One  of 
the  persons  who  stood  by,  exdaimed,  on  hearing  this,  *  that  the  Italians  showed 
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maxims  and  principles  adopted  gave  union  to  the  conntrj;  the 
great  diminution  of  internal  custom-houses,  the  improvement  or 
creation  of  easy  means  of  internal  communication,  the  unifor- 
mity of  weights,  measures  and  currency,  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  native  trade  and  industry.  The  madness  of  the  continental 
system  inflicted  undoubted  injuries ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as 
a  temporary  evil,  as  well  as  the  unprincipled  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  were,  however,  of  immense  benefit  to  Italy,  teaching  her 
sons  the  use  of  arms,  by  which  one  day  they  might  be  enabled 
to  have  their  country  respected  and  free  from  foreigners.  That 
old  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Italy — the  Papal  court — was  destroyed ; 
the  abolition  of  convents  had  done  away  with  a  population  of 
sturdy  beggars  and  of  idle  epicureans ;  the  secular  clergy  acquired 
thereby  more  influence,  and  a  number  of  industrious  proprietors 
became  possessors  of  lands,  which  it  was  their  interest  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  skilfully  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  A 
larger  field  was  opened  to  talents  and  industrj-;  what  had  been 
lost  in  reHgious  feeling  was  more  than  compensated  by  what  had 
been  gained  in  getting  rid  of  superstition  and  intolerance ;  there 
was  no  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  but  there  was  publicity  of 
debates — ^there  was  no  liberty  of  the  press,  but  the  works  of  Sarpi 
and  Giannone,  as  well  as  a  Bible  in  Italian,  could  be  freely 
printed  and  perused ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a  noble- 
man to  become  a  general  or  a  minister,  nor  to  be  a  priest  to  be- 
come a  schoolmaster. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  every  thing  which  he  had  done  really 
advantageous,  and  popular  with  the  Italians,  was,  wantonly  and 
only  for  the  pleasure  ot  breaking  up  Italy  into  morsels,  destroyed. 
The  uniformity  of  currency  was  at  once  done  away  with,*  as  well 
as  that  of  weights  and  measures,  and  as  many  systems  as  there 
are  states,  or  even  provinces  and  towns,  substituted ;  means  of 
communication  through  certain  parts  of  Italy  purposely  neglected 
and  rendered  almost  useless ;  every  petty  state  hermetically  sealed 
against  some  articles,  even  of  mlian  produce,  and  enormous 


themselyes  worthy  of  their  independence,  and  that  it  was  to  he  wished  that  the 
whole  of  Italy  should  he  united  in  one  nation.' — <  God  forbid/  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon suddenly,  and  unahle  to  restrain  himself,  <  thbt  would  soon  bA  thb  m astsbs 
OF  THB  Gaulks.*  **^IUpofm  a  Sir  W.  Seott,  (2me  6dit)  Svo.    Paris,  1829,  p.  69. 

*  The  merit  of  the  decimal  system,  for  which  credit  is  given  to  the  French  Re- 
ToIutioB,  belongs  in  fact  to  Italy.  The  Roman  ictfcfo— adopted  by  the  United  States 
—  is  the  unit,  like  the  dollar,  franc,  pound,  Ac.  in  which  accounts  are  kept  at 
Rome.  Ten  jMxoti  form  a  scudo,  and  ten  bajoceki  go  to  one  paolo^  or  a  hundred  (or 
cent)  to  a  seudo  or  dollar.  The  decimal  system,  and  the  French  unit,  under  the 
name  of  lira  nuova,  equivalent  to  a  frane,  have  been  adopted  in  Piedmont  and 
Parma.  In  Austria  the  system  is  now  decimal,  but  the  unit.  Lira  Austriaca,  19 
equivalent  to  only  jibout  ^^^  of  h  frane. 
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duties  Imposed  on  them  all^  though  for  mere  transit ;  the  intoler- 
able fiscal  system  of  a  time  of  war  rendered  normal ;  every  shackle 
imposed  on  municipal  corporations  by  the  French  system  of  cen- 
tralization, preserved  and  increased — when  the  government  has 
not  taken  all  municipal  rights  away  and  appointed  its  own  crea- 
tures to  places  formerly  gratuitous,  and  now  paid  by  the  localities 
to  which  paying  is  the  only  privilege  left.  The  conscription  has 
been  preserved  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  soldiers,  thus 
raised,  are  sent  to  Galicia  or  Austria,  commanded  by  foreigners, 
to  support  the  same  despotism  which  the  sons  of  those  countries 
are  sent  to  support  in  Italy.  Every  little  court  has  to  provide 
from  the  taxes  raised,  without  any  regard  either  to  principle  or  to 
justice,  for  its  great  officers  of  state  and  high  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  whilst  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  plundered  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  hateftil  government  in  which  they  do  not 
share.*  Whatever  was  most  objectionable  in  the  old  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  government  which  was  overcome,  was 
retained — ^nothing  which  was  desirable  either  in  the  latter  or  in 
the  former  governments  was  adopted  ;  whilst  all  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  its  advantages  have  been  applied  to  renaer  the  Ita- 
lian riders  in  every  respect  absolute,  uncontrolled  and  irresistible. 
Is  there  not  enough  in  all  this  to  create  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
justify  resistance  ?  W  hat  could  be  expected  but  that  the  Italians 
would  look  upon  such  rulers  only  as  scourges,  their  laws  as  instru- 
ments of  oppression,  and  the  whole  machine  of  government  as  a 
contrivance  for  supporting  both?  Hence  the  sympathy  with 
crime  and  criminals,  hence  the  facility  with  which  persons,  other- 
wise honest  and  honourable,  are  ready,  without  the  least  scruple, 
to  evade,  or  assist  in  evading,  the  payment  of  taxes  and  customs 
— the  latter  so  multiplied  and  so  difficult  to  be  enforced  owing  to 
the  frontiers  between  state  and  state  consisting  often  of  imaginary 
lines  through  houses  and  fields,  as  in  our  parishes, — Whence  the 
temptation  to  fraud,  deception,  and  even  worse  crimes — hence 
the  prodigious  number  of  idlers  wasting  their  time  smoking  in 
cafiSs,  unnt  for  any  other  occupation,  and  having  no  means  of 
making  themselves  useful  members  of  society  were  they  ever  so 
inclined  to  it — and  from  idleness  all  other  vices.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  Italians  are  dissatisfied  and  restless :  the  wonder  is, 
that  they  have  energy  enough  left  to  feel  their  political  degrada- 
tion the  cause — the  only  cause — of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  to 
attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition.     In  all  countries,  even 


*  No  great  dignitaries,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  at  Vienna,  are  Ttalian. 
The  high  offices  in  Italy  are  given  to  Austrians  or  Tyrolepe.  There  have  been 
judges  in  the  high  courts  who  did  not  know  Italian.  No  foreign  mission  is  trusted 
to  Italians.     The  Archbishop  of  Milan  is  an  Austrian* 
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those  under  a  despotism— except  Kussia,  perhaps — eveiy  thing 
is  done  or  attempted  or,  at  least,  encouraged  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  render  the  population  capable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  good  government,  to  improve  the 
morals,  the  social  condition,  the  rational  pursuits  of  the  people. 
In  these  countries  the  sovereign  wishes  to  rule  over  peaceful, 
loval,  and  happy  subjects,  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages 
oi  a  just  government,  and  willing  to  support  it.  The  Italian  go- 
vernments want  slaves  and  not  subjects,  they  are  the  chiefs  of 
a  horde  of  conquerors  preying  on  the  conquered  from  whom  they 
want  obedience  and  nothing  &g.  The  less  the  people  are  capable 
of  discriminating,  the  less  will  they  be  inclined  to  set  up  in  judg- 
ment on  thjBir  masters.  It  is  the  bayonet  and  not  persuasion  on 
which  such  ^vemments  depend.     So  long  as  all  JBurope  is  at 

1)eace,  Austria  can  always  keep  Italy  under  her  yoke — particu- 
arly  when  all  the  other  Italian  powers  are  with  her :  In  case  of 
war,  ignorance  and  fanaticism  will  take  the  side  of  despotism ; 
and  the  less  energy  and  power  of  discrimination  is  left  in  the 
people,  the  less  wilithey  be  apt  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
change.  So  reason  the  Itahan  governments — strangers  in  the 
country:  for  Naples  and  Piedmont  are  as  much  strangers  to 
Italy  as  the  Austrians.  Hence,  every  means  adopted  or  encou- 
raged by  tolerable  governments  to  ootain  the  ends  which  they 
have  in  view,  are  discouraged  and  even  forbidden  in  Italy.  No 
principle  of  taxation — the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  tax  or 
custom-duty  can  never  be  even  discussed ;  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  morals,  or  condition  or  habits  of  prisoners,  either  on  trial  or 
condemned  ;*  no  thought  of  them  when  once  released,  except  the 
surveillance  of  the  pohce ;  no  popular  publications  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  and  but  few  books  allowed  to  the  higher ; 
no  intellectual  amusements  encouraged,  no  dubs,  no  societies,  no 
reunions,  even  under  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  police,  and  for 
rational  pursuits ;  above  all,  no  solid  and  real  religious  instruction, 
and  no  education. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  points,  we  shall  not  enter  into  either 
a  theological  or  a  metaphysical  discussion ;  we  intend  only  to  say 
a  few  words  in  order  to  prevent  idle  and  captious  objections.  It 
is  certainly  better  that  !bellarmin's  catechism  be  taught  than  no 
catechism  at  all,  and  that  persons  should  learn  to  read  that  or 
any  other  such  book  than  that  they  should  not  learn  to  read  at 
all.  But  as  that  which  is  taught  in  that  book  is  not  solid  religion,  in 
like  manner,  reading  only  is  not  education.  When  people  are 
taught — and  we  have  heard  the  doctrine  preached — ^that  to  eat 

*  Bail  for  misdemeanour  is  not  admitted  in  any  of  the  Italian  States  except  for 
yery  trifling  ofibaccs^  hence,  every  person  accused,  however  iunocenty  is  sent  to 
the  contamination  of  a  prison. 
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meat  on  Fridays  is  comniitting  a  graver  sin  than  to  break 
the  last  commandment,  becanse  in  the  former  case  there  is 
no  motive  but  contempt  ibr  the  proscription  of  the  Church, 
whilst,  in  the  latter  case,  we  yield  perhaps  to  a  weakness  inse- 
parable from  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  there  is  in  one 
case  a  reason,  for  indulgence,  which  cannot  be  urged  in  the  other 
^-^then  we  think  that  people  are  not  taught  solid  religion ;  left 
to  their  own  sense  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  they  might  come  to  a 
better  conclusion.  Teaming  to  read  and  write  only  is  not  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  so  much  of  instruction  as  is  indispensable  for  the 
higfaer  branches  of  it,  which  are  themselves  indispensable  to  a 
good  education.  If  young  persons  were  to  be  merely  instructed 
to  read  books  inculcating  immoral  and  irreligious  principles — 
erroneous  doctrines  in  fact — ^in  language  adapted  to  their  capar 
city,  and  eflBactually  debarred  from  the  perusal  of  any  work 
which  might  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  their  pernicious  read- 
ing, they  certainly  could  not  be  considered  as  either  instructed  or 
educated.  This  is  what  is  done  in  Austria ;  so  much  is  taught 
as  is  usefrd  to  make  people  slaves ;  with  a  strict  censorship  of 
the  press,  the  great  msuority  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  read 
are  prevented  rrom  havmg  access  to  books  which  would  correct 
the  slavish  principles  instilled  into  them.  The  schools  for  reading 
and  writing,  for  which  Austria  is  so  much  praised,  are,  so  far  as 
her  Italian  states  are  concerned — old  municipal  and  parochial 
institutions,  which  she  has  not  the  merit  of  having  founded. 
She  has  taken  possession  of  them,  and  converted  them  into  en- 
gines  of  misgovemment.  In  a  free  country,  where  boofa  adapted 
to  all  capacities — the  great  majority  of  mem  inculcating  sound 
principles — are  easily  obtained,  the  mere  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  is  a  great  blessing ;  but  its  merits  and  importance 
are,  if  not^  altogether  imagin!^,  at  least  greatly  exagerated 
under  other  circumstances. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  printed  in  1824,  at  Milan,  di- 
rected to  be  used  for  instruction  and  reading  in  the  second 
class  of  elementary  schools,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.* We  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  instruction  which 
is  thus  imparted,  and  of  the  notions  taught  to  those  who  learn 
to  read  in  the  governmental  schools  of  Austria,  premising  that  no 
such  books  were  prescribed  in  the  schools  existing  long  before 
the  Austrian  government  took  them  under  its  paternal  tutelage. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  being  to  un-Italianize  the  Ita- 


■ 

*  Doyeri  dei  sudditi  verso  il  loro  monarca  per  istruzione  ed  esercizio  di  lettura 
Bella  seconda  classe  delle  eeuole  elementari.  Milano,  1824.  Dair  imperiale  regia 
stamperia  ;  it  is  an  8vo  of  40  pages,  and  sells  for  about  three  halfpence. 
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lianei  the  following  definition  is  given  of  the  word  cotmtiy.' 
"  By  country  is  understood  not  only  the  land  where  we  were  bom 
and  were  brought  up,  but  that  also  to  which  we  are  united,  and 
in  which  we  enjoy  the  protection  and  blessing  of  citizenship."  * 
Now  this  makes  the  Lombards  and  Venetians,  Croats  and  ran- 
durs  at  once,  and  separates  them  from  the  Bomaiis  and  Tuscans. 
For  the  good  of  the  country  so  understood,  they  must  make  all 
sacrifices ;  above  all,  they  must  obey  and  be  faithful  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  as  much  as  ^^  Emperors,  kings,  and  other 
superiors  have  their  power  fipom  God,  because  they  are  the  sub- 
stitutes of  God  on  earth."t  The  duties  of  fidelity  are  taught  as 
follows : — 

^'  Q.  How  must  subjects  behave  towards  their  sovereign  ? 

'^  A.  Subjects  must  behave  towards  their  sovereign  like  faithfiil 
servants  (or  slaves  more  properly ;  but  see  the  original,)  towards  their 
master. 

*'*'  Q.  Why  must  subjects  behave  like  slaves  T 

^'  A,  Because  the  sovereign  is  their  master,  and  has  power  over 
their  property  as  well  as  over  their  life.  \ 

'^  Q.  Are  subjects  bound  to  obey  also  bad  sovereigns? 

"  A,  Yes ;  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  not  only  good  but  also  bad 
sovereigns."  § 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  conscription  has  been  pre- 
served, and  that  it  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  Italian  provinces  under 
Austria ;  with  this  difierence,  however,  from  the  times  of  Napo- 
leon, that  then  those  provinces  formed  a  national  government, 
with  its  own  banner — the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  it  was  too  pom- 
pously called  then,  but  as  it  might  one  day  be  justly  desimiatm — 
under  which  the  soldiers  served,  and  might  rise  from  the  ranks 
to  the  highest  place,  whilst  imder  the  Austrian  rule  never  can  a 
common  soldier,  forced  to  take  that  profession,  hope  to  rise  to  be 
an  officer.  The  following  are  the  religious  and  moral  precepts 
which  are  inculcated  with  respect  to  the  army  on  such  persons 
as  are  "  instructed"  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  imder  Austria : — 


*  Per  patria  s'  intende  non  solo  il  paese  nel  quale  nascemmo  e  fuDimo  allevati, 
ma  quello  ancora  a  cui  siamo  incorporati  e  nel  quale  godiamo  la  protezione  e  i  be- 
nefizi  della  cittadinanza. — Sect.  xiii.  §  1. 

f  Gl*  imperatori,  i  re,  e  gli  altri  superiori  hanno  la  loro  potesta  da  Dio^  perche 
faimo  le  vecidi  Dio  suUa  terra. — Sect,  ii.,  §  11. 

X  1).  Come  si  debbono  portare  i  sudditi  verso  il  loro  sovrano  t 

R,  I  sudditi  si  debbono  portare  rerso  il  loro  sovrano  come  si  portano  i  servi  fe- 
deli  verso  il  loro  padrone. 

D.  Perchd  debbono  i  sudditi  portann  come  i  servi  1 

R,  I  sudditi  si  debbono  portare  come  i  servi  perche  11  sovrano  h  il  loro  padrone 
ed  ba  potesU^  tanto  sopra  i  loro  beni,  quanto  sopra  la  loro  vita.    Sect.  v.  §  1,  2. 

8  /).  I  sudditi  sono  eglino  obbHgati  ad  obbedire  anco  i  cattivi  sovrani  ? 

K.  ^  i  sudditi  sono  obbligati  ad  obbedire  non  solo  i  buoni,  ma  anco  i  cattivi  sov- 
nni.    Sect  vi.  §7. 
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'^  Q.  With  what  temporal  punishment  does  Gk)d  chastiM  deserters  T 

'^  A^  Crod  punishes  deserters  with  sickness,  with  misery,  with  dis* 
grace. 

''  Q.  With  what  other  punishments  does  God  chastise  deserters  t 

^^  A^  With  everksting  damnation. 

"  Q.  How  do  sovereigns  punish  deserters  T 

'^  A.  With  flogging,  and  sometimes  even  with  death. 

*^  Q.  Is  not  death  too  severe  a  punishment  for  this  crime  t 

*'*'  A.  The  punishment  of  death  is  not  too  severe  for  deserters,  be- 
cause, having  peijured  themselves,  they  sin  more  grievously  than 
thieves  (or  robbers.) 

^'  Q.  How  must  a  deserter  under  punishment  (t.  d.,  whilst  flogged, 
or  undergoing  the  bastinado)  behave  ? 

^^  A.  He  must  bear  it  patiently,  and  without  murmuring  or  cursing 
bis  superiors. 

''  Q.  How  must  he  encourage  himself  to  patience  during  the  punish- 
ment? 

^^  A.  He  ought  to  conrnder  that  he  has  deserved  it,  and  adore  divine 
justice."  * 

"  Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  deserters  ? 

'^  A .  Deserters  ought  to  return  to  their  corps. 

"  Q.  Why  are  they  bound  so  to  do  ? 

'^  A»  Because,  by  deserting,  they  have  stolen  themselves  from  the 
State. 

'^  Q.  Can  you  produce  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

^^  A.\  can  produce  a  passage  of  St.  Paul  respecting  slaves.  Onesi- 
mus  having  run  away  from  Philemon,  St.  Paul  ordered  him  to  return 
to  his  master. 

''  Q.  Are  parents  permitted  to  send  money  or  dress  to  their 
children  who  are  deserters  ? 

"  A.  No ;  they  are  not. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  punishment  deserved  by  deserters  who  don't  re- 
turn to  their  corps  ? 


*  D.  Con  quali  pene  temporali  punisoe  Iddio  i  disertori ! 

i2.  Iddio  puniflce  i  disertori  ooUe  malattie,  ooUa  miseria  e  oolla  ignominia. 

D.  Con  quali  altre  pene  castiga  Iddio  i  disertori  ! 

A.  CoU'  etema  dannazione. 

2).  Come  sogliono  i  Bovrani  punire  i  disertori  1 

Z2.  I  Bovram  sogliono  pnnire  i  disertori  con  colpi  di  verghe  e  talvolta  perfino  ooii 
la  morte. 

Z>.  La  pena  di  morte  non  ^  ella  troppo  rigoroea  per  qnesto  delitto  I 
^  i2.  La  pena  di  morte  non  ^  troppo  rigoroea  pe'  disertori,  pereh^  col  loro  spergiuro 
peccano  piti  gravemente  che  i  ladri. 

D.  Come  deve  portarsi  un  disertore  durante  il  castigo  t 

22,  Egli  deve  sopportario  pazientemente  e  senza  mormorare  n^  maladire  i  suoi 
Buperiori. 

x).  Come  debb*  egli  animarai  alia  pazienza  durante  il  castigo  1 

ft.  Col  riflettere  d*averlo  meritato  e  adorando  la  divina  giustizia.    Sect  xi., 
J  3, 5,  7,  8,  10,11. 
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"  A.  They  deserve  confiscation  of  whatever  they  possess  in  their 
conntry."* 

There  are  a  few  othex:  passages  respecting  war  that  are  worth 
quoting : 

^  Q,  What  must  subjects  abstain  fiiom  [besides  treason]  ? 

**  A,  They  must  abstain  £rom  taUdng  unreasonably  of  the  events  of 
the  war. 

**  Q.  And  why  sot 

'^  R.  Because  as  they  are  not  aware  of  the  real  circumstances  of  such 
events,  they  easily  can  deceive  the  populace  with  their  discourses. 

^'  Q*  Wbat  must  citizens  and  country  people  do  not  to  be  sus- 
pected t 

^  A.  They  must  keep  quietly  at  home — mind  their  own  business — 
work  and  pray. 

^'  Q.  How  must  subjects  behave  when  the  enemy  eauses  them 
losses? 

"  A,  They  must  bear  such  losses  with,  patience,  and  put  their  trust 
in  God  and  their  sovereign.f" 

Is  this  real  instruction — real  education  ?  Are  the  principles 
here  inculcated  such  as  it  is  desirable  for  children  to  learn  and 
for  men  to  practise  ?  In  a  free  country,  anarchical  principles, 
wild  theories  of  govemm^it,  anti-social  maxims  are  no  doubt 
propagated  by  the  press,  and  are  no  doubt  imbibed  in  some  cases 
by  persons  to  whom  reading  alone  gives  the  means  of  learning 
»ica  dangerous  doctrines.     Those  who  use  this  as  an  argument 


*  D.  Che  oosa  debbono  fare  i  disertoii ! 

i2.  I  disertori  debbono  restituirsi  alle  loro  bandiere. 

D.  Perch^  sono  obbligati  i  disertori  a  restituirsi  alle  loro  bandiere  ! 

R,  Perch^  colla  diserzione  si  sono  rubati  alio  stato. 

D.  Potete  Toi  addurmi  in  questo  proposito  TautoritA  della  Sacra  Scrittura  ! 

R,  Posso  addurre  un  passo  di  S.  Paolo  risguardante  gli  schiavi.  Eaaendo  Onesif 
IDO  fng^to  da  Filemone,  S.  Paolo  gU  ordino  ch'ei  dovesse  ritomare  al  suo  signore. 

/).  £*  egli  permesBo  a^  genitori  di  mandar  danaro  ed  abiti  a*  loro  iigliuoli  diser- 
tori 1 

R,  No,  non  h  permesso^ 

i>.  Qual  punizione  meritano  i  disertori  che  non  ritomano  alle  loro  bandiere  t 

R.,  Meritano  costoro  diie  sia  eoniiscato  quanto  posseggono  nel  loro  paese.  Sect, 
xii.,  J  4,  5,6,14,  15. 

i*  D.  Da  che  cosa  debbono  innoltre  astenersi  i  sudditi! 

R,  I  sudditi  debbono  innoltre  astenersi  dal  parlare  im^ponevdmente  degli  eventi 
della  guerra. 

D.  E  perch^  cio? 

jR.  Perche  ignorando  easi  le  vere  circostanze  di  tali  avyenimeiiti,  poseono  facil- 
mente  co'  loro  diseorsi  tiarre  in  errore  la  plebe.. 

Ik  Che  eosa  kanno  a  fare  i  cittadini  e  i  contadini  per  non  rendersi  sospettif 

R^  I  cittadini  e  i  contadini  hanno  a  restar  tranquilli  nelle  loro  case^  badare  a' 
fatti  loro,  lavorare  e  pregai'e.. 

2).  Cbme  si  debbono  condurre  i  sudditi  allorch^  il  nemico  cagiona  loro  de'  dan»it 

R,  AUorohe  i  sudditi  soffrono  de'  danni  cagionati  dal  nemico,  li  deggiono  sop- 
portar  pazieatemente,  e  riporre  la  loro  fiduciain  Dio  e  nel  sovrano..  Sect.  ¥iii.,  (  6, 
7,8,  I3w 
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against  elementary  instniction  forget  that  that  same  liberty  of  the 
press  produces  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  poison.  But  in  a  go-* 
vemment  like  the  Austrian,  such  maxims  go  tmrefuted — m^ 
prison  is  pure  and  there  is  nothing  to  neutralise  it ;  reading  and 
writing,  under  such  circumstances,  are  only  means  of  defence  for 
had  governments  and  for  despots,  of  corruption  for  the  young 
and  of  oppression  for  the  old. 

Our  space  not  permitting  us  to  touch  farther  upon  the  misgo-^ 
yemment  of  the  various  ports  of  Italy  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  limit  our  farther  observations  on  this  point  to  two  parti- 
cular States — that  of  Rome  and  that  of  Modena — after  having 
said  one  or  two  words  on  the  effects  which  that  misgovern- 
ment  has  produced.  In  1820  and  1821,  a  revolution  took  place  at 
Naples  and  in  Piedmont.  The  Austrians  invaded  both  countries, 
ana  put  it  down — the  despotic  governments  of  those  two  countries 
being-  unable  to  do  it — that  is  to  say,  because  the' country  left 
to  herself  was  for  a  free  government,  not  for  a  despotism.  The 
kings  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  who  might  have  satisfied  their 
subjects  with  reasonable  concessions,  and  without  losing  any  of 
that  authority  which  it  is  desirable  for  a  sovereign  to  possess^, 
preferred  the  hatred  of  their  subjects,  and  the  being  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  their  dangerous  authority  to  the  foreigner,  to 
a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  impracticable  de- 
mocracy like  that  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  and  abso* 
lutism.     How  many  attempts  at  rebellion  have  been  since  sup- 

5ressed  in  those  two  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining* 
^o  this,  however,  we  can  pledge  ourselves,  that  force  and  fear  of 
the  Austrians,  and  not  the  love  of  their  subjects,  keeps  tliose  two 
monarchs  on  their  despotic  thrones.  If  there  were  a  war  tomor- 
row between  France  and  Austria — or  even  France  and  all  the 
world  besides — ^England  excepted, — the  King  of  Naples  and  that 
of  Piedmont  must,  either  make  concessions  to  their  subjects  and 
join  France,  or  prepare  themselves  to  travel  in  foreign  parts  and 
see  their  ruthless  and  abused  authority  wrested  from  their  un- 
worthy hands.  It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Piedmont  is  now — partly 
on  account  of  his  revenue  contest  with  Austria  and  partly  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  new  Pope — of  whom  more  pre- 
sently— liberally  disposed.  We  must  candidly  say  we  do  not  rely 
on  him.  We  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  1821,  and  we  believe 
him  sincere  now,  in  his  dislike  of  the  Austrians,  and  perhaps  in 
his  faint  liberal  tendencies  :  but  his  whole  life  proves  him  want- 
ing in  moral  courage,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such  cha- 
racters, in  firmness  of  purpose  and  generosity  of  views.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  bigot  more  from  fear  than  conviction.  Ever 
since  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  has  never  ceased  to  waver 
and  oscillate  to  and  from  some  slight  liberalism  and  much  despot-  • 
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vamj  unable  to  choose.  When  he  became  king,  beins  afraid 
of  liberal  ideas^  he  had  not  even  the  courage  to  rec^l  from 
exile,  or  Kberate  from  prison,  the  very  persons  who  were  only 
guilty  of  having  shared  his  opinions,  rumung  all  the  danger, 
and  sufiPering  afi  the  consequences  of  failure.  A  short  time 
after,  he  introduced  a  Council  of  State,  a  measure  which 
had  some  appearance  of  a  wish  to  put  a  restraint  on  the  abuse 
of  authority.  But  he  became  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
world  was  horrified  to  learn  that,  in  1833  at  one  swoop,  sixly- 
seven  persona  were  condemned  to  various  punishments ;  thirty- 
two  of  them  to  death,  of  whom  twelve  were  executed ;  nine  had 
their  sentences  commuted,  because  of  the  revelations  they  had 
made ;  and  the  remaining  eleven  fled.  Three  more  were  soon 
after  condemned  to  the  same  punishment,  among  whom  was  M. 
Mazzini ;  and  as  they  were  not  present,  they  were  directed  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  '^  banditi  di  pnmo  grade."  A  few 
years  ago,  he  became  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  has  ever  idnce  rather  mistrusted  them.  His  minister  for 
foreign  afiairs  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  those  reverend  fathers ; 
his  zeal  is,  however,  tempered  by  Villamarina  and  Alfieri  di 
Sostegno,  who  are  said  to  lean  to  the  other  side,  and  who  share, 
with  Solar  de  la  Margherita,  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  might  lay  the  foundation  for  the  happiness 
of  Italy,  and  the  dory  of  his  family,  by  adopting  with  boldness, 
and  adhering,  with  good  faith  and  firmness,  to  Uberal  principles 
of  government  at  home,  and  to  a  haughty  civility,  and  no  more, 
to  Austria.  This  requires  only  moderate  prudence  and  moderate 
courage.  Let  him  act  in  the  same  manner — as  much  as  the 
state  of  the  two  countries  may  allow  it — ^as  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  policy  of  whose  predecessors  has  been,  on  so  many  occasions, 
the  policy  of  the  predecessors  of  Carl'  Alberto.  But — ^we  repeat 
it  with  sname  and  sorrow — ^the  King  of  Sardinia,  we  fear,  has 
neither  the  boldness  nor  the  firmness  which  are  required.  As  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  he  belongs  to  a  family  celebrated  for  their 
eccentricities.  One  may  judge  of  his  present  mood  from  his 
having  forbidden  the  Diario  di  Roma  in  nis  dominions.* 

We  have  rese  rved  to  speak  of  Rome  and  Modena  more  at 
length,  because  the  importance  of  the  former  in  Ita^,  and  even 
in  me  world,  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  purely  Italian  state, 
and  because  the  conduct  of  the  last  Pope  and  of  his  government, 
was  ^atly  influenced  by  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Modena. 
Francis  Iv.,  Duke  of  Modena,  took  the  name  of  Este  from  his 


*  See  North  Brkuk  nerUw,  vol.  i.,  pages  459  and  464,  for  the  character  of  the 
king  and  government  of  Naples. 
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mother,  the  last  of  the  Estes :  she  had  married  Ferdinand,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers ;  one  of  them 
is  Maximilian,  who  has  some  pretensions  to  skill  in  military  engi- 
neering, and  claims  the  invention  of  the  detached  simk  round 
towers,  adopted  to  fortify  Linz,  Venice,  and  Breseello.  The  other 
is  Ferdinand,  till  lately  Governor  of  Galicia.  It  was  under  his 
government,  and,  we  believe,  under  his  auspices  and  inspirations, 
Siat  the  murders  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  unhappy  pro- 
vince took  place  a  few  months  ago,  to  the  horror  of  Europe  and 
the  surprise  of  all  those  who  do  not  know  what  these  Estes  are 
capable  of.  One  sister  married  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
the  other,  Maria  Theresa,  was  married  to  Victor  Amadous,  King 
of  Sardinia.  They  had  five  daughters,  all  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  but  no  son.  The  eldest  of  these  daughters  was  married 
to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  three  others  were  married 
respectively  to  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  to  the  l)uke  of  Lucca.  The  Duchess  of  Mo^na 
did  not  succeed  her  father  in  Piedmont,  as  the  successions  in  the 
House  of  Savoy  go  according  to  the  Salique  law.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother.  Carlo  Felice,  who  had  no  son ;  and  to 
him  succeeded  his  cousin  of  the  male  branch  of  Carignano,  Carlo 
Alberto,  now  King  of  Sardinia.  The  Duchess  of  Modena,  how- 
ever, inherited  all  the  "  rights"  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  her  or  her  successors' 
occupation  of  the  British  throne,  whenever  the  three  kingdoms 
return  to  the  true  faith,  was  contemplated  as  rather  probable  than 
merely  possible.  These  "  rights"  have  now  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Modena.  When  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  as 
Prince  of  Cari^ano,  joined  the  national  party  in  Italy,  and  then, 
with  characteristic  weakness,  ran  away  irom  them,  me  Duke  of 
Modena  attempted,  in  the  most  bareraced  manner,  to  have  him 
excluded  from  the  succession  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Modena  preferred.  He  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  determined  resistance  of  France  and  Russia. 
In  those  days  we  would  have  acquiesced  in  anything,  to  please 
the  Holy  Alliance,  as  Canning  Bad  not  yet  acquired  strength. 
As  a  compensation,  it  was  thought  of  sending  the  Prince  of 
Carimiano  to  Greece ;  and,  with  aU  his  faults,  he  would  have  been 
much  better  than  the  imbecile  German  now  at  Athens.  Out  of 
gratitude  to  France,  Carlo  Alberto  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
uirough  the  mire  in  Spain,  where  he  went  to  combat  those  very 
principles  which  he  had  formerly  professed.  Having  thus  di»- 
gracea  himself,  he  was  received  into  favour  once  more  by  his 
royal  insman,  then  on  the  Sardinian  throne,  and  considered 
qmdified  to  succeed  him. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  was  brought  up  by  Jesuits,  and  was 
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distinguished  for  his  extreme  bigotry,  intoWance  and  obstinacjr. 
His  opposition  to  Protestantism  and  to  liberal  ideas,  reform,  or  re^ 
formation  of  every  sort  and  kind,  was  most  probably  conscientious, 
and  most  certainly  uncompromising.    His  natxied  to  this  countzy, 
both  on  religious  and  political  grounds,  was  intense.     He  looked 
upon  England  as  the  main  support  of  Protestantism,  and  of 
constitutional  principles  as  opposed  to  despotism.     The  Act  of 
Settlement  was,  as  it  had  tumea  out,  an  act  of  robbery  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  own  family.   The  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  legi- 
timate principle  of  succession,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  good 
claims  to  a  throne.  Whether  he  ever  inwardly  recognised  Wiluam 
UI.  and  his  successors,  down  to  Queen  Victoria,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  know  (hat  he  never  recognised  Louis  Philippe,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  an  unprincipled  usurper,  and  traitor  to  his  king.* 
Queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  principle,  and  hated 
them  heartily.     Although  a  miser,  he  was  most  generous  in 
assisting  Don  Carlos  and  Dom  Miguel,  whom  he  considered 
kings,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.     His  wife,  brought  up 
in  Sardinia,  when  holding  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  except  Protestant  England,  looked  upon  the  French 
devolution  as  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation,  and  upon  the 
revolutionists  as  a  set  of  robbers,  (and  there  she  was  not  so  very 
wrong)  who  crossed  the  Alps  to  plunder  the  kingdom  of  her 
ancestors,  and  to  drive  her  family  from  their  throne.     She  sur- 
passed her  husband  in  hatred  of  liberalism,  which  the  fanatics  who 
surrounded  her  (among  whom  were  some,  afterwards  Irish  bishops, 
and  then  Italian  priests,  and,  as  &r  as  was  in  their  power,  violent 
inquisitors,)  persuaded  her  was  hei^y  of  the  very  worst  sort,  and 
alike  destructive  to  the  throne  and  to  the  altar*  It  is  a  &ct,  that  to 
some  of  the  most  violent  acts,  unreWting  persecutions,  and  cruel 
punishments,  Francis  of  Modena  was  urged  by  his  meek  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  who  considered  it  the  paramount  duty  of  a  Christian 
sovereign   unmercifully  to  extenninatd,   with  fire  and  sword, 
heretics  and  liberals — that  is,  all  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
her  father  confessor,  either  religiously  or  politically. 

From  the  moment  he  took  possession  of  Modena  and  itaappen- 
dages,  the  Duke  displayed  that  inveterate  hatred  to  improve^ 
ments,  and  that  love  for  old  maxims  and  measures,  howiever  ab* 
surd,  for  which  he  was  pre^^eminent.  In  1820,  he  distingiaifihed 
himself  above  all  the  Italian  princes  for  his  f^ocity  in  ^^ersecn;!- 
ing  those  whom  he  suspected  of  Carbonarism*    On  the  e^me  of 


*  liouis  Philippe,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  «f  Modena,  went 
into  mourning  before  any  other  Court  in  Europe. 
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Us  departure  for  the  Congress  of  Yerona  in  1822,  he  caused 
sentences  to  be  passed  from  death  downward  on  forty«six  persons, 
b^  a  commission  of  three  of  his  creatures  especially  appomted  in 
Yu*tue  of  an  especial  law.  They  sat  at  an  old  fortress  called 
Bubiera,  and  the  Duke  had  the  effrontery  to  go  often  to  see 
these  executioners  and  converse  with  them  on  the  pending 
trials.  One  of  the  commissioners'  was  so  disgiusted  with  the 
part  he  was  to  play,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  resign  on  the 
plea  of  bad  health — ^for  which  he  was  never  forgiven.  From 
that  time,  the  Duke  of  Modena  saw  conspiracies,  conspirators, 
secret  societies  and  Carbonari  in  every  thing  and  every  body. 
He  considered  it  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to  extirpate  the  sect,  as 
he  called  it ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  reconcile  the  Italians  to 
the  Austrian  Government  by  unrelenting  persecution,  the  Duke 
of  Modena  would  certainly  have  done  it.  He  went  on  impri- 
soning, banishing,  confiscating,  till  1830,  when  the  French  Re- 
volution worked  most  strongly  on  his  fears — for,  as  is  usual  with 
cruel  men,  he  was  a  great  coward  ;  and,  feeling  it,  he  often 
boasted  of  his  courage.  As  usual  with  cowards,  he  was  false, 
treacherous,  and  master  of  all  the  mean  tricks  of  low  cunning. 
Looking  upon  a  general  war  as  certain  in  1830,  he  endeavoured 
to  advance  a  plan  which  he  had  conceived  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore, when  the  intimacy  between  Eussia  and  Charles  X.  of  France, 
promoted  by  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  was  at  its  height,  of  bringing  over 
to  his  interest  the  national  party  in  Italy.  Whether  this  was  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  or  whether  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Austria,  is  not  known ;  nor  is  it  known  how  far  he  had  pro- 
ceeded. But  that  he  saw  secretly  and  confidentially  some  of 
the  Liberals,  and  that  he  let  them  see  at  a  distance  the  possi- 
bility of  his  beiugsupported  by  Austria  as  King  of  Italy,  there 
is  no  question.  vV^hen  it  became  evident  that  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  at  first  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel,  would  prove 
the  best  constable  that  the  Holy  Alliance  could  wish  for  keeping 
the  peace,  the  Duke  of  Modena  wanted  to  undo  what  he  had 
done ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  Rome 
and  Modena  were  past  endurance  :  the  whole  of  the  population 
was  for  upsetting  governments  which  had  proved  their  most  cruel 
enemies.  In  February  1831,  Eomagna,  as  well  as  the  legations, 
revolted  against  the  Papal  Government,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  drove  him  and  his  satellites  from  his  states, 
compelling  them  to  take  refiage  at  Mantua,  in  an  Austrian  for- 
tress, under  the  protection  of  Austrian  soldiers  and  cannons. 

And  no  wonder  that  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  should  be  dissa* 
tisfied.  When  Pius  VIL  returned  to  his  dominions,  under  our 
patronage,  he  trusted  the  Government  entirely  to  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  a  sensible  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world.    But  the 
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Stalest  part  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  influential  persons  at  the 
Oman  Court  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  anything.  They 
considered  aU  reforms  fatal;  aU  reasonable  improVements  her/- 
tical  and  Jacobinical  innovations ;  all  just  deference  to  public 
opinion  an  nnworthy  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
They  saw  no  difference  between  the  19th  and  the  15th  cen- 
tury, either  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters,  in  men  or  things. 
So  long  as  Pius  VH.  lived,  Consalvi,  supported  by  the  grati- 
tude and  superior  sense  of  his  Sovereign,  was  enabled  to  continue 
Secretarjr  of  State— doing  some  good,  very  little  positive  harm, 
and  preventing  a  wondenul  deal  more.*  On  his  retirement  on 
the  aeath  of  tnat  Pope,  the  other  party  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
began  their  career  of  persecution  and  reaction.  Leo  XII.  was 
elected  expressly  because  anti-Consalvian :  he  had  even  had  a 
personal  disagreement  with  Consalvi.  To  show  to  what  extent 
the  party  intended  to  retrograde,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
Pope  was,  to  abolish  the  Italian  and  substitute  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  all  courts  of  law,t  and,  yielding  to  the  mad  fanaticism 
of  a  Dominican  friar,  he  subjected  the  Jews  to  such  persecutions 
as  to  oblige  several  of  the  richest  among  them  to  expatriate. 

Instead  of  reforming  abuses,  the  Papal  Government,  excited 
particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  busied  itself  in  attempt- 
mg  to  put  down  secret  societies,  and  hunting  Carbonari.  The 
Pope  made  special  laws  against  them,  created  special  commis- 
sions, and  gave  special  nowers  to  the  cardinal  legates  who  go- 
verned the  provinces.  Cardinal  Rivarola  himself,  legate  of  Ra- 
venna, on  the  31st  of  August  1825,  condemned,  by  vui;ue  of  his 
special  powers,  five  hundred  and  eight  persons  to  various 
punishments,  seven  of  them  to  death— chiefly  as  freemasons,  Car- 
Donari,  &c.,  all  by  one  act,  or,  as  he  called  it — sentence.  The 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Central  Italy — that  is,  Modena,  the 
Legations,  and  Romagna  in  general,  with  part  of  Parma,  in 
1831,t  were  put  down  by  the  Austrian  armies  :  but  these  were 


*  He  could  not  prevent  the  revival  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
bishops,  and  some  other  such  abominations ;  but  this  was  only  a  specimen  of  what 
the  retrograde  party  would  have  done  if  not  opposed  by  Consalvi. 

f  Leo  XII.  having  been  a  great  sportsman  in  his  youth,  did  away  with  the 
Btiunp  or  duty  for  killing  game.   This  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  : — 

^  Quando  il  Papa  e  cacciatore, 
Le  citt^  diventan  selve  ; 
I  ministri  sono  cani, 
Ed  i  popoli  son  helve." 
For  some  more  general  observations  on  the  Papal  Government  and  its  corruption, 
see  the  North  British  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  460,  et  seq. 

t  Aba  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  people  rebel  only  when  driven  to  it  by 
bad  government,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  taken  place  in  Tus- 
cany, where  people  are  better  governed  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
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no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  same  causes  produced  the  same 
effects  in  the  following  year ;  the  same  means  were  adopted  bj 
Austria  to  put  down  tne  rebels,  the  French  at  the  same  tune  en- 
tering Ancona.* 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  first  revolutionary  attempts  were 
beginning,  Gregory  XVI.  was  elected  to  succeed  Pope  Pius  Vlll., 
who,afterLeo]^Ii.,hadreignedforabout  twentymonths.  Gregory 
had  been  a  Camaldolese  monk ;  he  was  a  native  of  Belluno,  and 
therefore  formerly  a  subject  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  now  of 
Austria ;  he  was  Known  as  MauroCappellari  before  his  pontificate. 
Although  Cardinal  Albani,  who  haa  opposed  his  election,  ceased 
to  be  Secretary  of  State — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  raised 
by  Pius  Vin. — ^he  was  still  hi^h  in  influence,  and  was  made, 
moreover,  legate  of  Pesaro  and  U rhino ;  and  when,  on  the  second 
interference  of  the  Austrians,  more  severe  measures  were  decided 
upon,  Albani  was  invested  with  extraordinary,  or,  in  fact,  sove* 
reign  power,  as  Commissary-General  of  the  Four  Legations.  The 
life,  previous  history  and  connexions  of  Cardinal  Albani,  will  at 
once  show  why  he  was  chosen,  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  He  was  descended  from  a  veiy  well-known  family.  His 
mother  was  Marianna  Cybo,  second  daughter  of  Alderano  Cybo, 
last  Prince  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  whose  eldest  sister  Maria 
Theresa,  had  married  the  last  Duke  of  Modena — Hercules  HI. 
of  Este — whose  only  child  married  the  father  of  the  Austrian 
Doke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.  Albani  was  therefore  first  cousin 
once  removed  of  this  duke,  as  well  as  of  the  former  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  of  the  then  dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
widow  of  Victor  Amadeus.     On  the  popular  tumult  which  took 

5 lace  at  Rome  when  Basseville,  the  French  minister,  was  mur- 
ered,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  suspected  that 
Albani  had  taken  a  part  not  consistent  with  the  ch£u:acter  of  a 
clergyman.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Pius  VI.  with  a  special 
mission  to  Vienna,  and  after  the  election  of  Pius  VH.,  he  was 
created  cardinal.  Finding  that  no  part  of  Italy  could  protect 
him  from  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who  knew  how  bitterly  ne  was 
detested  by  Cardinal  Albani,  this  prelate  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  he  continued  to  live  till  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome. 
He  was  afterwards  made  legate  of  Bologna,  and  employed  in 
many  high  offices  at  home,  beside,  being  sent  in  1825  to  com- 
pliment, in  the  Pope's  name,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when 
at  Milan.  It  is  superfluous  to  siay  tnat  Albani's  rank  and 
connexions  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  predominant 
party  at  Rome,  made  him  a  matchless  instrument  in  the  hands 


*  North  BrUUk  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  463. 
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of  his  old  friend  and  connexion,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  ren- 
dered him  hateftil  to  the  Italian  patriots,  who  looked  on  him  as 
A  bitter  enemy,  as  well  as  the  best  supporter  of  their  oppressors, 
whilst  he  considered  them  deserving  of  no  mercy  at  his  hands, 
4Uid  scarcely  of  justice. 

On  his  return  to  his  dominions,  from  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Duke  of  Modena  had  been  driven  in  February  1831,  he 
adopted  the  severest  measures.  Military  commissions  condemned 
numberless  individuals  to  various  punishments.  Soon  after  he 
established  a  newspaper,  called  La  Voce  della  Veritay  than  which, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  more  misleading  name.  The  absur- 
dity of  the  religious  and  political  principles  which  that  newspa- 
per defended,  was  only  equalled  by  their  violence.  Both  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  alarm  the  governments  of  Italy.  Several 
of  them,  the  Austrian  among  others,  forbade  it  in  the  Imperial 
fitates.  In  the  Papal  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  of 
La  Voce  delta  Verita  was  encouraged  by  all  means.  In  that 
paper  the  following  statement  occurs — which  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  of  his  flatterers  and  satellites,  and  of 
what  they  called  religion : — 

'^  As  soon  as  Sister  Candida  Teresa  Grandi  saw  the  turbulent 
enemies  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar  rise  against  and  threaten  the 
Holy  City,  (Rome,)  and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  as  had  been  done  against 
her  most  beloved  sovereign,  (the  Duke  of  Modena,  in  February 
1881,)  she  asked  from  her  father's  confessor  to  be  allowed  to  offer  to 
God  her  own  life  for  the  return  of  legitimacy.  (The  same  was  done  by 
Sister  Maria  Angiola  Olivari.)  She  was  in  perfect  health  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  although  the  physicians 
saw  no  danger,  she  always  assured  them,  with  the  greatest  joy,  of  the 
certainty  of  her  death,  and  of  the  grace  she  had  obtained ;  and  although 
she  improved,  yet,  rejoicing  before  hand  in  the  favour  received,  she 
comforted  her  sisters,  assuring  them  that  God  had  heard  her  prayers ; 
she  wept  for  joy  at  the  honour  of  being  accepted  as  a  victim  for  so 
great  an  object.  She,  in  fact,  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  Royal  Highness,  [the  Duke  of  Modena,]  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  soldiers,  and  of  the  Austrian  troops,  re-entered  his 
dominions.  The  other  nun,  Maria  Angiola  Olivari,  followed  her  with- 
in two  days,  when  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  cheers  of  the  popula- 
tion announced  the  long  wished-for  and  most  happy  hour  of  the  en- 
trance of  Francis  IV.  into  his  capital."* 

When  the  Austrian  troops  entered  the  Eoman  States,  and  the 
Italians  saw  there  was  no  hope  for  them,  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Citadel  of  Ancona  concluded  a  solemn  capitulation 
with  Cardinal  Benvenuto,  Legate  a  latere — ^that  is  to  say,  in- 


♦   Fi^ce  diMa  VerUa  of  20tli  December  1831. 
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vested  with  tKe  highest  power  that  can  possibly  be  conferred  by 
the  Pope  on  a  representative ;  this  capitulation,  notwithstanding 
the  honest  representations  of  the  Cardinal,  was  broken  by  the 
Papal  Government.  A  number  of  the  patriots  who  had  embarked 
under  the  protection  of  passports,  granted  by  the  Legate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  convention,  were  seized  piratically  on  the  high  seas 
by  some  Austrian  ships  of  war,  and,  although  not  Austrian  sub- 
jects, although  never  iiaving  carried  arms,  or  in  any  way  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  Austrians,  except  in  defence  of  their  own 
territory  when  the  Austrians  entered  it  by  force,  these  unfortun- 
ate persons  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  kept 
there  for  many  months,  when  at  last  even  the  Government  of 
Austria  was  obliged  to  order  their  liberation.  Among  those  ar- 
rested was  a  M.  Antonio  Morandi  of  Modena,  who  succeeded  in 
escaping.  On  the  1st  of  September  1831,  the  director  of  police 
of  Modena,  offered  a  reward  of  200  sequins  (about  £100)  to  any 
one  who  should  arrest  the  said  Morandi,  or  kill  him  at  once, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  enter  the  Modenese  territory,  as  notoriously 
guilty. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  Duke,  worked 
upon  by  a  Neapolitan,  a  prince  of  Canosa,*  drove  him,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  either  out  of  his  senses  altogether,  or  very  near 
it.  His  excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  his  religious  fears 
and  by  scruples  about  not  being  severe  enough  in  punishing  "  the 
enemies  of  the  altar."  On  the  occasion  of  a  severe  earthquake 
(13th  March  1832)  he  published  the  most  extraordinary  aadress 
to  his  people,  telling  them  that  this  earthquake  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  rebellion,  of  insubordination  and  reform  which  infested 
like  an  epidemic  all  the  world.  He  said  that  he  had  not  yet  for- 
given any  of  those  whose  punishment  he  had  reserved,  and  who 
were  meanwhile  in  exile  for  the  good  of  his  subjects ;  for,  he  said, 
it  is  these  wishers  for  revolutions  "  who  bring  the  divine  punish- 
ments on  the  people,  and  it  is  to  preserve  ourselves  from  such 
visitations  that  we  keep  them  far  from  us."  Two  or  three  dinrs 
after  this,  he  published  what  he  called  "  a  rescript,"  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  knew  there  was  a  set  of  people  who  wanted  to  assas- 


*  This  Canosa  took  a  dislike  to  a  certain  Riccini,  then  and  still  Governor  of 
Modena,  and  attempted  to  make  him  pass  for  one  who  betrayed  the  Duke,  for  an 
assassin,  in  fact  for  a  liberal,  which  was  the  crime  of  crimes.  Fortmiately,  Riccini 
could  defend  himself,  and  prove,  among  other  things,  that  certain  letters  that 
Canosa  produced  were  forgeries,  that  a  story  of  his  having  been  fired  at  was  a  farce* 
got  up  by  himself  to  ruin  Riccini,  and  make  himself  a  martyr,  &c.  He  lost  the 
Duke's  grace,  and  in  the  very  Voce  ddla  Verxtd,  in  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  violent  writers,  his  infamy  was  exposed  by  Riccini's  influence. 
He  retired  to  the  Roman  States,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  even  this  detestable  man 
found  favour  and  patrons. 
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sinate  him ;  that  if  they  would  come  forward  openly  he  did  not 
fear  them,  (we  should  haye  liked  to  see  what  answer  he  would  have 
sent  to  a  challenge  with  request  of  ^^  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour^ll 
that  he  hoped,  ifhe  were  to  die  for  the  good  cause,  that  his  death 
would  be  sm  indudement  to  others  to  crush  '^  the  &ction/'  and 
that  his  brothers  Would  avenge  his  death,  and  ^^  the  cause"  which 
he  as  well  as  they  had  espoused.*  In  answer  to  this,  his  troops, 
aifter  having  called  him  ''  the  first  soldier  of  our  a^  for  courage 
and  bravery"  (the  Duke  had  never  seen  active  service),  promised 
to  do  their  best  to  defend  and  protect  him  ;  but,  they  continued, 
^'  should  hell  vomit  so  execrable  a  bein^  as  one  who  should 
make  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  let  it  be 
known  that  the  troops  are  acquainted  with  every  one  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  ^are  the  maxims  of  the  rascally  revolutionists 
and  liberals ;  let  these  tremble ;  the  troops  render  their  lives 
answerable  for  the  safety  of  that  of  Francis  the  Fourth/'f  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  18th  April  of  the  same  year,  the  Duke  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  Conduct,  by  publishing  an  edict,  which  we 
wish  we  could  spare  room  to  give  at  full  length ;  its  substance,  to 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves^  is  incredible.  After  having 
thanked  Providence  for  the  great  mercy  shown  to  him  by  preserv- 
ing him  firom  a  conspiracy^  and,  ^^  nevertheless,  being  (fetermined 
not  to  discover  the  persons  who,  after  having  received  a  promise  to 
be  kept  secret,  furnished  him  with  all  the  means  of  discovery,"  and 
considering  that  this  was  against  himself  personally,  the  Duke  says 
he  has  determined  to  bail  some  of  the  persons  accused,  to  banish 
oth^9  '^  as  suspicious  persons  and  certainly  enemies  to  his  govern- 
ment," and  to  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of  proceeding  at  a  future 
time  against  a  third  class.  ^'  As  to  the  future,^'  he  continues, 
''  seeing  that  the  fathers  of  past  revolutions  and  of  present  did- 
orders,  prepared  long  ago  impunity  for  political  crimes,  begin- 
ning under  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  a  deceitftd  philanthropy  to 
lighten  the  punishments,  and  submitting  the  gravest  crimes  to 
the  same  long  proceedings  and  proofs  which  are  required  for 
even  the  smallest  mme ;"  seeing  slso  that  the  liberals  not  only 
ask  but  insist  on  a  regular  procedure,  under  the  specious  name 
of  justice,  well  foreseeing  that  "  either  from  want  of  proofs,  or 
from  want  of  witnesses,  or  from  their  not  agreeing  in  their  evi- 
dence, or  because  the  crime  was  not  ccnnpleted,  or  because  the 
criminal  intention  is  not  proved,  they  will  either  be  acquitted  (M* 
slightly  punished ;"  after  mature  con^deration  the  Duke  not 
only  authorizes  the  putting  to  death  without  trial  of  any  sort 
those  whom  his  satellites  say  they  have  found  itt  the  very  act  of 
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rebellion,  et  eeteroj  (now  tbat  et  cetera  is  a  legid  phrase  of  as  much 
valu^  as  an  nnknown  quantity  in  algebra)  ;  not  only  directs  that 
no  trial  shall  take  place  but  before  a  military  commission  to  be 
appointed  ad  hoc  by  the  Duke  himself  for  those  he  might  deter* 
mine  to  send  to  trial,  but  goes  on  saying,  that — 

"  If  the  case  should  happen  that  by  secret  denunciations  and  wit* 
nesses  above  exception,  to  whom  the  promise  is  given  not  to  divulge 
their  names  to  the  tribunals,  still  less  to  confront  them  with  the  ac« 
cused,  the  sovereign  was  to  acquire  conscientiously  a  moral  certainty 
of  the  crime,  then,  rather  than  betray  the  secret  or  compromise  those 
who,  trusting  to  us,  have  made  or  may  make  useful  revelations,  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  inflicting,  as  measure  of  police,  an  extraordinary 
punisfanaent,  below  the  ordinary  one — (to  which  a  person  is  subject 
after  a  trial) — ^always  accompanied  by  banishment."* 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  horrible  principles  were  acted 
upon,  and  moreover  the  Duke  was  not  satisfied  with  "  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  punishment  pronounced  by  himself,  but  his  military 
commissions  actually  applied  these  maxims  of  iniquity  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death,  and  thus  murdered 
them  in  the  name  of  justice  in  a  more  wilful  and  more  cowardly 
manner  than  if  they  bad  been  waylaid  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a 
ang  of  assassins,  and  secretly  dispatched.  Were  not  our  space 
imited,  we  should  make  our  readers  shudder  by  relating  the 

Earticulars  of  the  trial,  as  it  was  called,  of  Giuseppe  Ricci,  be- 
mging  to  a  most  honourable  family,  barbarously  put  to  death  for 
having,  as  it  was  alleged,  encompassed  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  Two  villains,  Tosi  and  Montanari — one  of  whom 
had  been  fortnerly  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  robbery — being 
in  prison  on  some  other  charge,  thought  of  getting  off  by 
accasing  Ricci  and  others  of  having  agreed  to  murder  the  Duke 
when  at  churfeh,  on  a  certain  day  then  long  passed.  No  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  commit  the  crime ;  it  was  admitted  that 
Ricci  did  not  even  know  Tosi  before  he  proposed  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  party ;  no  precise  day  was  assigned  to  the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators ;  and  although  not  one  of  the  persons  accused 
was  traced  to  the  church  wh^e  the  murder  was  to  take  place, 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Ricci  was,  that  a  few  days  after 
that  fixed  tot  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  some  powder,  balls, 
flints,  and  two  pistols,  w^e  found  behind  a  chest  of  drawers  in 
the  Vestrf  of  the  church ;  another  of  the  proofs  was,  that  Ricci, 
after  seeing  what  sort  of  fate  awaited  him,  attempted  to  escape 
firbm  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  com- 
mission eomposed  of  a  private,  two  corporals,  a  serjeant,  two 
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lieutenants,  a  captain  and  a  major,  selected  and  nominated  by 
the  Duke  himself,  and  by  special  order  of  the  Duke  he  was 
executed  I*  It  is  generally  believed  that  Canosa  had  invented 
this  and  many  other  crimes,  and  that  the  Duke,  when  too  late, 
felt  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Ricci  and  of  several  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worthy  cousin  of  the  Duke,  Cardinal 
Albani,  proceeded  in  about  the  same  manner  in  the  Papal 
States.  He  entered  Bologna  with  the  Austrians,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was,  on  the  20th  of  February  1832,  to  declare  that  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason  the  judges — of  whom  three  were  to  be 
military  liien — would  be  appointed  by  him,  and  to  prescribe  the 
punishment  for  what  he  thought  the  various  degrees  of  this  crime. 
For  instance,  two  or  more  persons  planning  an  insurrection  are 
conspirators,  and  are  to  be  condemned  to  death ;  and  death  is 
the  punishment  of  those  who  belong  to  secret  societies ;  whoever 
conceals,  or  assists  the  flight  of  a  member  of  a  secret  society, 
is  to  be  punished,  with  the  galleys  for  Ufe,  and  so  are  the 
authors  or  printers  of  writings  exciting  to  rebellion.  The 
Austrian  troops  were  the  force  on  which  Albani  and  the  Papal 
Government  relied  for  the  execution  of  these  decrees.  It  bemg 
evident  that  the  moment  those  troops  left  the  country,  the  royal 
authority  would  be  set  at  defiance,  the  Pope  was  advised  to  take 
a  few  thousand  ragamuffins,  into  his  service  as  Swiss  regiments. 
These  regiments,  being  better  paid  than  the  national  troops, 
added  to  the  discontent  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  burthen  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  general.     The  most  unrestrained 

Sowers  were  given  to  these  ruffians,  to  vex  those  who  were 
esignated  as  the  disaffected  :  a  part  of  the  population  was  en- 
couraged by  all  means,  spiritual  and  temporal,  by  hope  and  fear, 
to  persecute,  annoy  and  oppress  those  who  were  suspected  of 
liberalism ;  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  these  worthy 
agents  and  supporters  of  such  a  government,  have  attacked  the 

J)eaceful  population,  and,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  unarmed 
athers  of  families,  as  well  as  inoffensive  women,  and  children 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  able  to  walk.  The  government  winked 
at  such  wholesale  assassinations,  which  even  the  officers  of  the 
Austrian  troops- loudly  and  indignantly  proclaimed  and  con- 
demned, but  which,  after  being  represented  in  favourable  colours 
by  the  Voce  della  Veritd,  were  applauded,  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  pure  Church  party.  Ever 
since,  the  government  has  gone  on  jnrom  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
persons  persecuted  by  the  most  neflirious  means,  for  political 
offences,  were  at  last  numbered  not  by  tens,  and  scores,   and 
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hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  These  horrible  persecutions  were 
carried  on  in  silence ;  but  there  was  no  month — perhaps  no  week 
or  day — of  peace  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  : 
and  in  our  age,  in  civilized  Europe,  these  infamies  were  hardly 
known,  and  when  known,  scarcely  noticed.  Whenever  any 
account  of  these  abominable  practices  found  its  way  to  the 
public,  the  monstrously  harassed  and  cruelly  oppressed  were 
represented  as  assassins,  robbers,  atheists  and  firee-thinkers — the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Priests,  the  hired  ruffians,  being  painted 
as  the  very  incarnation  of  justice,  of  religion  and  of  mildness. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Papal  authorities  were  driven  from 
Rimini ;  they  were,  nowever,  soon  re-instated,  those  who  had  easily 
overcome  them  having  been  forced,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  recourse 
to  these  violent  proceedings  only  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  intolerable  despotism  that  weighed  upon  the  country, 
and  of  publishing  to  Europe  their  moderate  wishes.  They  were 
misrepresented ;  out,  most  fortunately  for  them  and  for  Italy,  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  honour,  of  high  reputation,  of  extremely 
moderate  opinions,  of  a  spotless  character,  and  sincerely  re- 
ligious, havmg  witnessed  the  events,  published  the  little  work  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  which  produced  a  prodigious  sensation 
all  over  the  continent.  But  Azeglio  was  ordered  to  quit  Tus- 
ckny,  where  he  had  settled,  and  forced  to  return  to  Piedmont, 
^here^  he  was  bom.  We  wish  we  had  more  space  to  give 
extracts  from  it ;  in  fact,  the  whole  ought  to  be  read,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  incredible  wickedness  of  the  Papal  Government  of  the 
tim0. '  As^'however,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
impress  bn^  otir  readers  how  it  is  that  the  whole  of  Italy  has  just 
ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and  how  all  its  governments  are — 
tifl  tbe  recent  ameliorations  in  the  State  of  Rome — far  from 
removing  the  evils  which,  by  keeping  the  Peninsula  in  agita- 
tion, fan  d  spark  wliich  may,  and  probably  will,  set  Europe  on 
firoj^  we  are  obliged,  by  want  of  space,  to  extract  from  Azeglio's 
little  book,  muCh  less  than  would  be  desirable,  about  the  Papal 
Stales  only. 

.  *^TKe  economical  system  of  the  Papal  States,"  says  Azeglio,  p.  42, 
"  aad  its  finances  are  brought  to  such  a  point  that  Europe  is  well  aware 
of  its  absurdities  and  impending  ruin.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is,  that 
this  ruin  has  not  already  happened — that  is,  that  the  state  is  not  a 
bankrupt ;  for  that  Government  not  only  exceeds  the  revenue  in  ex- 
penses, but  stops  up  all  the  sources  of  public  weal.  The  prohibitive 
system  injures  both  exports  and  imports,  by  duties  which  ignorance 
calls  protective — by  foolish  prohibitions,  which,  instead  of  favouring 
uational  industry,  favour  the  monopoly  of  a  few  only,  by  which  labour 
and  production  are  hampered,  by  which  smuggling  is  encouraged — a 
fatal  source  of  corruption^  of  immorality,  and  hostile  to  Government 
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itself,  which  thus  trains  a  dafls  of  desperadoes  always  ready  to  join 
those  who  wish  to  injure  it.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  impovfaish 
all  in  order  to  enrich  some ;  and,  to  complete  the  absurdity,  the  col- 
lection of  duties  is  firmed  out  to  a  company,  whose  profits  too  are 
squeezed  £rom  the  consumers. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  will  not  listen  to  anything 
that  might  tend  to  improve  public  weal ;  it  sees  in  every  thing  a  con- 
spiracy, rebellion,  revolution.  Rome  has  said,  I  don't  believe  in  rail- 
roads. All  Europe  laughs  at  this ;  but  the  papal  subjects  don't  laugh. 
To  every  other  improvement  the  same  obstinate  pr^bition  or  diffi- 
culties ;  joint-stock  banks,  agricultural  or  commercial  assodations — 
forbidden.  Land  is  oppressed  by  unbearable  taxes,  and  as  there  are 
no  means  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  the  figricultural  class  is  every 
year  poorer.  There  is  no  commerce ;  and  that  part  of  Italy,  placed 
on  two  seas,  on  the  high  road  to  the  East,  rich  in  minerals,  with  the 
most  fertile  soil,  inhabited  by  a  population  on  whom  providence  has 
bountifully  bestowed  quickness,  foresight,  energy,  strength,  and  bold- 
ness— ^has  such  two  harbours  as  Civitavecchia  and  Ancona  empty. 
And  would  to  God,  that  if  the  Government  prevented  the  subjects 
from,  I  will  not  say  enriching  themselves,  but  from  struggling  on,  no 
one  were  to  rob  and  grind  them  down  with  taxes ! — ^would  &at  the 
expenses  were  moderate  !"* 

Azeglio  then  speaks  with  just  indignation  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ments, and  of  the  partisans  of  the  government,  authorized  and 
excited  to  injure  and  murder  inoffensive  citizens  accused  of 
liberalism.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  bands  of  assassins  were  set  on  foot  first  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena  in  his  dominions.  He  established  certain  corps  called 
volunteers,  to  which  were  readily  admitted  all  persons  who  had 
no  character  to  lose.  The  Duke  granted  to  them  numerous  exemp- 
tions from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
inquiring  for,  and  detecting,  liberals  and  conspirators.  These 
organised  swarm^  of  spies  were  the  special  object  of  the  Duke's 
partiality.  He  paid  for  public  dinners  to  them,  and  erected  them 
into  secret  societies,  under  the  order  of  the  police,  at  the  instigation 
of  Canosa.  Had  there  been  a  pretext,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
worthies  were  intended  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  better-informed 
classes,  and  to  act  against  them,  as  the  peasants  have  been  allowed 
to  do  inGalicia  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  that  goyem- 
ment,  of  which,  as  we  have  observed,  Ferdinand,  the  Duke*s 
brother,  was  the  head.  Our  author  then  speaks  of  a  still  worse 
abomination — that  is,  of  special  commissions  created  to  tiy  poli- 
tical offences. 

"  These  are  not  restrained  by  any  rules,  and  have  unlimited  author 


*  What  follows  in  Aseglio  has,  for  the  grefttest  put,  been  Mid  by  us  bog  ltt»  to 
tlit)  oftou  quoted  tu'ticle  which  s|>peiured  m  our  fimt  Yotiiiiia. 
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1^  «B  t6  {HimislHientB.  la  tbewlribunalflof  traecufrthroatSydeflfisted 
hj  $31  emlioed  imti(NM,  inasmuch  as  thaur  y^ry  nature  and  essence  is 
a  oeitain  sign  of  the  end  which  they  are  to  eervei,  which  is,  of  being 
instaniments  of  princelj  revenge,  and  notof  justice— in  such  tribunals^ 
men  are,  at  the  same  time,  accusers  and  judges — ^no  liberty  of  defence 
is  granted,  not  even  in  the  choice  of  counsel,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Court  6Y>m  among  its  creatores.*  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  intri" 
-cate,  secret,  all  offomst  the  person  aecused ;  the  questions  put  deceitful, 
suggestive,  cunning;  and  mend— w«  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
^ysical — torture  employed.  ...»  Experience  has  shewn  that 
those  who  consent  to  aecept  of  such  plaoes,  wfaeth^  they  know  the 
wishes  of  those  who  elect  them,  or  whether  they  guess  it,  they  endea>- 
vour  to  find,  and  wish  to  find,  guilty,  and  not  innocent  parties ;  they 
know  that  every  condemnation  raises  them  in  the  gov^mment's  opinion^ 
^aBd  "Aat  they  are  kyweved  by  an  acquittal ;  they  know  that  the  firmest 
eteps  to  aaeend  to  rewards  and  honours  are  the  bodies  of  their  victims^ 
•BBoeent  or  guilty,  it  does  not  much  signify^** — Pp.  ^2,  56. 

He  then  zelates,  how  a  few  smugglers  having  come  into  colUsion 
with  the  oiBcers  of  customs,  the  circumstance  was  seized  as  a 
weteKt  for  inatitating  one  of  these  special  comnussions  at  Bologna, 
t)y  whidi  the  murders  were  parpetrated  mentioned  by  os  on  a 
former  occasion.f  But  as  their  profits  (for  these  commissioners 
have  a  direct  interest  in  persecuting  and  harassing  innocent  per<> 
eons  whom  they  ransom  handsomelv  and  barefacedly)  were  at 
an  end— -as  the  proidnce  of  Forli,  under  the  mild  and  just  govern"- 
ment  of  Cardinal  Gizzi  (the  same  who  is  now  secretary  of  state)^ 
was  tranquil,  and  that  prelate  not  likelj  to  excite  discont^it 
in  order  to  punish  those  who  complained — as  the  present  Pope^ 
then  Archbishop  of  Imola,,  used  successfully  his  influence  as  a 
cardinal  to  nrevent  them  from  contaminatixi^  his  diocesis, — ^the 
province  or  Wation  of  Bavenna,  under  the  cruel,  haughty  and 
persecuting  Cardinal  Massimo,  seemed  to  the  commission  the 
jeligible  spot  ^^  on  which  they  might  quietly  and  safely  exercise 
tbeir^villanies,  wlith  the  aj^obation  and  assistance  of  the  cardinal, 


*  This,  too,  was  an  atrocity  tmknown  before  the  Duke  of  Modena  ren^ 
tared  to  legalize  it  in  1820.  In  1845,  an  advocate,  Pantoli,  of  Forli,  extremely 
well  affected  t/9  the  Papal  Govemmenty  was  entreated  to  acoept  the  de*- 
fence  of  those  who  were  accused  before  the  Commission  of  Rayenna ;  of  which 
more  presently.  Xhe  iniquities  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Cconmission 
were  so  glaring  and  so  disgusting,  that  Pantoli  had  the  honesty  and  couragtp 
strongly  to  i^smonstrato  against  Siem*  The  police  searched  his  papers,  took 
from  them  fordbly  what  might  be  important  for  the  defence  of  his  clients  ;  PantoiU 
himself  was  «rdi^red  not  to  qait  Ravenna,  and  it  was  expected  he  should  be  ^var 

baiwd! 

t  North  Brit,  BevieWf  vol.  L  p.  462.  Aisefflio  says,  that  no  one  knows  either 
what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  these  victims,  or  what  were  the  proofs ;  k  ip 
RenenHy  thought  that  many  of  them  at  ]«wt  wore  innocent  altogetheryAndall 
harshly  and  too  severely  treated. 
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easily  ezdted,  implacable,  revengefiil,  stupid  and  terrified." — ^P. 
58.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  legation  of  Ravenna  under 
the  merciless  hands  of  these  commissioners,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  murders  of  a  gendarme  and  of  a  Swiss  mercenary,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  political  conspiracy ; — 

^*  The  commissioners  imagined  a  connexion  between  the  disturbances 
of  the  smugglers  of  Bo|^na  in  1843  and  this  affiur  of  Ravenna  in 
1845^  they  dreamed  of  conspiracies  and  {dots  extending  to  various 
cities  of  the  legations,  cons^iquently  imprisonments  without  any  ra- 
tional motive  and  at  haphazard  wtoe  multiplied  in  Rimini,  Ravenna, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Romagna.  The  presumed  opinions  of  a  person 
were  a  sufficient  reason  for  arresting  him — ^and  tMs  is  proved  by  the 
numberless  persons  acknowledged  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty  a^r 
months  and  even  years  of  imprisonment.^  The  corporal  torments,  the 
absolute  want  of  every  species  of  comfort,  the  unhealthy  prisons,  the 
moral  surprises,  the  ne£Eirious  practices  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
an  avowal  or  revelations,  are  a  painful  and  horrible  history  of  which 
those  who  have  read  Pellico's  or  Andryane's  works  may  form  a  notion. 
One  may  argue  to  what  extent  the  commission  pushed  their  cruelty 
and  iniquities  in  the  secrecy  of  the  prisons,  from  the  treatment  that  one 
has  seen  inflicted  on  persons  accused  of  political  crimes  at  noon-day 
and  in  sight  of  the  public  during  the  summer  of  1845.f  On  the  days 
and  hours  most  scorching,  along  the  dusty  roads  of  Romagna,  was  seen 
a  long  train  of  carts,  surrounded  by  gendarmes  and  policemen,  on  which 
were  fastened  the  persons  accused  of  liberalism,  who  were  transferred, 
by  order  of  the  commission,  from  one  prison  to  another.  These  were 
not  men  accustomed  to  such  treatment :  they  were  respectable  persons, 
of  every  condition  and  age — ^many  of  them  innocent  in  the  eyes  even 
of  the  Government.  One  may  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  their 
countrymen  were  on  seeing  them  traverse  the  cities  in  such  a  state, 
dirty,  covered  with  dust,  burnt  by  the  sun,  tied  with  cords  like  high- 
waymen. . . .  Yet  the  Commission  could  not  obtain  what  they  wanted. 
Torture,  circuitions,  leading  questions,  promises  of  impunity — all  were 
tried  and  failed,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  out. . . . 
The  Cardinal  excited  the  Commissioners  to  spend  money,  to  omit 
nothing,  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  for  condemnation.:|:     At  last,  as 


*  The  Austrian  govemment  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  this 
crying  speoies  of  oppression  and  barbarity.  We  know  persons  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  worst  holes  of  Milan  and  Venice  for  more  than  four  years,  and  then, 
not  being  found  guilty  of  any  even  the  slightest  misdemeanor,  exiled  to  a  distant 
town,  witliout  any  reason  whatever,  and  kept  in  these  more  tolerable  prisons  for 
many  years  more. 

t  There  are  particulars  of  refined  torments  and  oppression  too  disgusting  and 
revolting  to  be  mentioned,  still  less  described,  in  a  publication  having  any  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  its  readers  and  the  decencies  of  society.  In  this  country  Uiey 
are  not  imaginable,  scarcely  intelligible. 

•    t  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pope  has  been  to  recall  Alassimo  from  his  Go- 
vernment. 
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neither  consfMracy  nor  political  crimes  could  be  discovered,  a  story 
was  fabricated  firom  apparent  analogies  between  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent)  from  evidence  given  by  unknown  witnesses,  from  mixing  together 
smuggling  and  politics ;  and  that  gave  a  pretext  to  the  Commission  for 
condemning  two  persons  to  death  and  a  great  many  others  for  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  ten  years  to  the  hulks."* 

A  large  number  of  persons  who  foresaw  what  was  coming,  fled 
from  their  homes — many  of  these  were  from  Eimini — ^ana  took 
shelter  at  San  Marino.     Their  num})ef(  was  large  : — 

"  It  was  going  to  be  enlarged  by  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Ro- 
magna  threatened  by  the  Commission.  Cardinal  Gizzi,  whom  we 
have  praised  above,  again  expressly  refused  to  admit  this  abomination 
in  Forli,  and  Eimini  was  going  to  be  selected  as  its  seat.  Mean- 
while the  exiles  at  San  Marino  were  every  day  more  pressed  by  want. 
At  the  same  time,  the  requests  and  threats  of  the  Papal  Government 
to  force  that  miniature  republic  to  deliver  them  up  became  more 
peremptory  and  violent,  and  San  Marino  was  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion if  she  continued  to  be  hospitable  and  compassionate.  Having, 
therefore,  no  means  of  safety,  and  yet  hoping  that,  from  an  armed 
demonstration  some  good  might  come,  the  exiles  determined  to  seize 
upon  Rimini,  where  there  were  only  a  few  Papal  troops  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government,  and  where  they  might  hope  for  some  assistance 
from  friends,  relatives  and  fellow-citizens.  . . .  And,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce some  effect,  they  determined  to  publish  a  manifesto  to  make  their 
honest  wishes  known  to  £urope.  All  this  was  done:  The  Swiss 
troops,  in  a  proportionally  large  number,  retook  Rimini,  from  which 

about  one  hundred  exiles  had  withdrawn Let  it  therefore  be 

known,  that  this  row  at  Rimini  was  produced  by  persons  who  had  not 
a  yard  of  ground  on  which  to  set  foot  in  safety — by  men  who  had 
reason  to  fear  every  night  being  awoke  by  policemen — by  men  kept 
incessantly  in  fear  of  life  and  liberty,  and  thus  reduced  to  desperation. 
—P.  63-67. 

The  liberals  who  had  left  Rimini  retired  into  Tuscany,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  allowed  them  freely  to  embark  for  Marseilles.  It  is  morti- 
fying to  think,  that  the  Pope  and  his  ministers  and  agents — all 
Italians — forced  his  subjects  and  their  countrymen  to  take  shelter 
in  the  territory  of  an  Austrian  Prince  :  It  is  a  decisive  proof  both 
of  the  strong  ground  they  had  for  acting  as  they  did,  and  of  their 
moderation  and  unimpeachable  conduct,  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment itself  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Pope  such  of  his  persecuted 
subjects  as,  on  that  occasion,  escaped  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
Fiume.      There  was  a  country  where  the   Italians,  who  fled 


*  The  sentence  embraced  sixty-sbven  persons  at  once.     It  was  pronounced  on 
the  10th  of  September  1845. 
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under  Bach  dicmiiBtaiices  from  nnheard-of  penectitioiiB  and 
death^  were  inhospitablj  and  barbaiooaly  received,  and  that  was 
France — ^tbe  boasted  seat  of  refined  manners — of  s^nsibilitT^^- 
of  generous  love  of  lib^lj.  Yes :  tbe  moment  these  ItaMans, 
who  had  been  received  with  kindness  bv  the  Sovereign  of  Tus- 
cany,  set  their  feet  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Marseilles,  they 
were  received  by  French  sbirri,  and  lodged  in  the  gac^  It  was 
the  public  indignation  of  Europe,  revolted  at  such  worse  thaa 
Algerine  conduct,  that  obtained  their  liberty.  There  was  not  on« 
of  the  first-water  liberals,  who  declaim  so  h)udly  about  la  perfide 
Albion  and  Pritchard,  who  opened  his  mouth  to  censure  this  act 
of  perfidv  against  unarmed  men,  who  trusted  themselves  to  a 
nation  of  Christians,  whose  rulers  acted  worse  than  savages. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  persons  who  were  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  thrown  into  prison  by  a  citizen-king's  govern- 
ment, were  extremely  moderate  and  reasonable,  notwithstanding 
the  provocation  which  they  had  received,  and  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered,  we  beg  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
requests  which  they  made  in  we  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
powers  of  Europe  from  Rimini.  These  were,  1st.  A  general 
amnesty  for  all  pob'tical  crimes.  2d.  That  the  Pope  should 
direct  the  compilation  of  codes,  by  which  pubUdty  of  trials,  a 
jury,  the  abolition  of  confiscation  and  that  of  death  for  political 
crimes,  be  enacted.  3d.  That  laymen  should  not  be  suoject  to 
the  inauisition,  or  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  4th.  That 
political  crimes  should  be  tried  according  to  common  law  by 
ordinary  tribunals.  5th.  That  municipal  councillors  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  Severe^ ;  that  th^ 
Sovereign  select  one  out  of  three  names  presented  by  the 
municipalities,  for  the  members  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
that  the  councillors  of  state  be  chosen,  one  out  of  three  pre^* 
sented  by  the  provincial  councils.  6th.  That  the  council  of  state 
vote  the  taxes,  check  the  expenses,  and  be  consulted  as  to  other 
afiairs.  7th.  That  all  civil,  military  and  judicial  offices  be  filled 
by  laymen.  8th.  That  public  instruction  be  taken  from  the  clergy, 
to  whom  religious  education  only  ought  to  be  left.  9th.  That  ue 
censorship  ot  the  press  be  limited  to  preventing  attacks  on  the 
Deity,  tne  Catholic  religion,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  private 
character  of  individuals.  10th.  That  the  foreign  troops  oe  dis- 
charged. 11th.  That  a  militia  should  be  charged  with  enforcing 
order  and  respect  to  the  law.  12th.  Lastly,  that  uie  Papal  Govern- 
ment, like  all  other  civilized  governments,  adopt  those  social  im- 
provements which  are  peculiar  to  our  times.  These  harmless  re- 
quests would  certainly  have  be^i  received — and  were  in  &et  re- 
ceived— ^with  threats  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Papal 
6ovemment|  when,  within  a  short  interval  ot  each  other,  th^ 
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ia^&i  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  that  of  Pope  Gregoiy  XVI., 
took  place.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Mastai  Fer- 
^ti^  now  Pius  IX. 

Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  some  &ct8  which  will^  it 
is  hoped,  excite  in  them  deep  abhorrence  of  the  priestly  oppres«- 
sion  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  States  have 
groaned  for  so  many  long  years,  and  some  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers  as  well  as  for  the  just  efforts  that  they  have  made  to  better 
their  condition.  The  moderation  of  their  demands,  even  when  pro- 
voked to  desperation,  their  loyalty  to  a  wicked,  profligate  and  san- 
guinary government  are  certainly  more  than  could  be  expected, 
and  than  the  Pope  and  all  his  myrmidons  deserved.  The  extremity 
of  their  sufferings,  and  the  unexpected  new  policy  adopted  by 
the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI.,  account  for  the  unbounded  grati- 
tude with  which  the  innabitants  of  the  Papal  States  have  hailed 
the  indications  of  good  intentions  in  Pius  IX.    We  are  ready  to 

S*ve  him  and  his  ^cretary  of  State  foil  credit  for  what  they  have 
»ne ;  nor  do  we  question  that  they  can  and  will,  provided  they 
jHTooeed  with  ^reat  prudence  and  coolness,  effect  still  more  for  the 
temporary  ana  transient  relief  of  the  people ;  but  we  cannot  flat- 
ter oiurselves  that  this  relief  can  be  permanent,  or  that  the  Papal 
Government  can  be  fitted  for  our  times.  It  is  essentially  incom- 
patible with  them.  No  Pope  has  it  in  his  power  to  adapt  his 
covemment  to  liberal  institutions,  without  blowing  up  the  whole 
imposture,  of  which  Popery  is  the  k^-stone.  Liberty  cannot 
exist  without  freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  of  the  press  and, 
above  all,  independence  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  power 
in  all  worldly  matters.  How  can  liberty  exist  in  the  States  of  the 
Pope,  the  head  b<^  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  holding  the 
latter  as  a  trustee  for  the  former?  How  can  it  exist  under  the 
chief  of  a  religion  pretending  to  infallibility,  and  consequently 
to  the  light  of  fixing  what  and  how  far  one  may  discuss? 
Ab  to  fi'eedom  of  the  press,  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  religion 
has  always  abominated  it.  The  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Bi8h<»)s  claim  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  power  of 
&rbi(^ng  books,  as  a  right  inherent  to  the  office  oi  the  in- 
quisitors and  of  the  Biiuiops.  The  Church  of  Bome  has 
always  aimed  at  despotic  power  in  spiritual  matters.  Little 
by  little — during  the  last  four  centuries  particularly— it  ha^ 
undeviatingly,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  perseverance,  unscrupu- 
looB  as  to  means,  kept  that  end  steadily  m  view,  and  has  at  last 
obtained  it.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  power  which,  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  will  not  hear  of  councils,  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  of  the  independence  of  the  bishops,  will  admit,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  of  a  Parliament,  bear  with  an  opposition,  and  re- 
spect ^e  independent  rights  of  members  of  the  legislature.   And 


h 
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what  power  bas  the  Pope  to  cany  into  effect  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  people  I    Take,  for  instance,  the  seventh.    If  the  Pope  is 
to  exclade  from  temporal  offices  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
merely  because  they  are  Churchmen,  by  what  means  are  those  dig- 
nitaries to  be  supported  ?   Are  they  to  be  done  away  with?   Can 
It  be  expected  that  thebody  out  of  which  the  sovereign  is  elected 
will  submit  to  be  considered  unfit  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  ?  What  patronage  is  left  to  the  Pope  to  reward  those 
who  support  him  as  cnief  of  the  Church?  Take  the  next.  Will  the 
clergy  submit,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  more  particularly,  to 
have  public  instruction  taken  from  them  ?  And  is  the  Papal  Gro- 
vemment  expected  to  separate  religious  education  fit>m  public 
instruction  ?     Will  the  bishops  in  the  Roman  States  consent  to 
abdicate  their  jurisdiction  in  numberless  temporal  affairs  ?    A 
Pope — Pius  IX.  for  instance — may,  ex  plenitudine  potestatis, 
motu  propriOf  disregard  all  these  obstacles  for  a  time — ^but  he 
cannot  make  this  a  rule  binding  on  his  successors,  nor  can  he 
himself  adopt  it  as  the  fundamental  maxim  of  government ;  he 
will  have  persons  enough  opposing  him  in  his  attempt  to  do 
ood,  without  creating  more  enemies.     He  is  quite  certain  of 
uiving  the  bitterest  opposition  from  all  the  supporters  of  the 
i)a8t  policy  hitherto    tnumphant,   from  those    still  filling  the 
liighost  and  most  influential  places,  down  to  the  desperadoes  who 
lived  on  the  oppression  of  their  fellow-men,  either  as  members  of 
the  commission  before  spoken  of,  or  as  their  spies  and  attendants. 
There  will  rise,  moreover,  a  party  of  unreasonable  persons,  always 
disHUtisfied  with  all  sorts  of  government,  full  of  absurd  notions 
of  the  rights,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  duties,  of  men, 
enpcr  for  that  equality  which  consists  only  in  pulling  down  those 
on  high,  instead  of  raising  those  below  to  the  superior  level, 
who  will  gi*ontly  embarrass  a  necessarily  weak  and  emphatically 
new  gt>vornmont.     All  these  will  find  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance from  all  the  despots  in  the  world — more  particularly  from 
Austria,  who,  while  the  ruler  of  Italy,  will  not  tolerate  a  govem- 
niont  likely  to  dispute  with  her  the  supremacy  if  not  of  physical 
{H)wor,  at  least  of  influence  over  the  Italians,  and  who  will  not 
oasilv  it?ot>nciIo  herself  to  sec  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  hitherto  a  tix)l  in  her  own  hand,  becoming  an  agent  of 
Uie  will  and  iwlicy  of  Prance, 

It  is  in  this  res))ect  that  the  change  of  politics  in  the  councils 
of  the  PojH>,  is  an  iin|H>rtant  event  even  for  England.  The  hte 
conduct  of  Louis  PhiHpjio  shows  him  in  his  true  colours  of  a 
running  and  ambitious  man,  as  false  to  this  countiy  as  ever 
lionrbon  was.  Those  Spanisli  marriages,  brought  about  in  a 
manner  disgraivful  to  liim  as  a  rektivc  of  the  Queen  of 
8)>ain,  and  as  an  ally  of  Queen  Victoria,  may,  after  all,  do 
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more  injury  to  him  and  his  dynasty  than  to  us.  He,  how- 
ever^ a  sharp  and  long-sighted  man,  thinks  otherwise.  The 
very  determination  to  accomplish  his  object,  disregarding  alike 
his  own  reputation  and  the  displeasure  oi  England,  without  hesi- 
tating as  to  the  choice  of  means  to  obtain  the  end,  shows  clearly 
that  he  expects  uncommon  advantages  to  his  family.  We  trust 
and  hope  ne  may  be  mistaken.  Meanwhile  to  have  the  Pope 
under  his  thumb,  to  make  use  of  him  in  quelling  and  allaying 
the  irritation  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  must  add  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's strength  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  England  having  no 
representative  at  Rome,  and  the  aespotic  powers  being  on  no  good 
terms  with  that  Court,  gives  a  stronger  claim  on  the  part  of  France 
— ^the  only  great  power  supporting  the  new  Pope— to  his  deference 
and  attachment.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  for- 
mer Article,  the  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  temporal  affairs  of  other  kingdoms,  is  greater  than  superficial 
observers  are  apt  to  allow,*  and  that  power — be  it  great  or  be  it 
small — ^is  at  this  moment  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  Louis 
Philippe,  without  England  having  even  the  means  of  knowing 
to  what  mischievous  purposes  it  may  be  directed.  The  Irish  ana 
Colonial  Bishops  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope— persons  not  backward  in  agitating  for 
either  political  or  religious  purposes ;  to  four  Apostolic  Vicars, 
as  they  are  called,  who  have  long  existed  unnoticed  in  England, 
the  late  Pope  added  four  more ;  priests,  regular  and  secular, 
of  every  sort,  name,  and  colour — even  those  who  are  paid  by  us 
to  teach  pupils  who  will  one  day  impart  their  religious  doctrines 
to  the  people — are  all  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  man 
whose  very  existence  at  this  moment  depends  on  the  support 
which  he  receives  from  Louis  Philippe.  Is  not  all  this  important 
enough  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  government,  as  much, 
at  least,  as  the  Montpensier  marriage  and  its  paulo-post>-frLture 
consequences  ? 


*  See  in  the  first  volame  of  the  North  Brilish  Review,  the  article  on  Amaldo 
da  Brescia^  often  referred  to. 
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A  TIT.  VIIT. — 1.  A  Cyele  of  Celestial  Objects  for  the  rae  ofNavcij 
Military^  and  Private  Astronomers^  Observed,  Reducedy  ana 
DmunHed.  Bv  Captaiit  William  Henkt  Smith,  R.N., 
K.H.F.,  D.CJj.,  Ac.     2  vols.    8vo.    London,  1844. 

2.  ThoiwhtB  on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  World.  Hy  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1  vol.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1846. 

If  in  former  days,  and  in  heathen  lands,  ignorance  was 
tho  mother  of  devotion,  she  has,  in  modern  times  and  among 
(Mvilixed  nations,  become  her  bitterest  and  most  implacable  foe. 
When  the  ministers  of  religion  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
knowledge,  the  sovorcigntv  of  their  God  was  unchallenged, 
whether  he  was  a  saint,  a  hero,  or  a  reptile.  Science  and  im- 
poMtnro  had  combined  their  powers  to  deceive  and  enslave  the 
jHH)plo.  Piety  sought  its  reward  in  secular  distinction  and 
aninml  enjoyment,  and  when  the  twin  lusts  of  pleasure  and  of 
jH)Wor  hu(f  lust  their  hold  over  the  mind,  the  terrors  of  guilt  and 
tho  tlnnul  of  p\mishment  bound  their  victims  with  a  still  more 
galling  chain.  Tho  light  of  truth,  however,  religious  and  phy- 
Hioal,  gradually  bi\>ko  m  upon  the  domain  of  priestcraft.  The 
orvpiH  of  tho  juggler  wore  laid  open — the  lying  oracles  ceased  to 
iWHpond — tl\o  ilomon  shrine  smoked  no  more — and  ignorance 
hvHt  for  ovor  hor  monopt^ly  of  de\-otion. 

Whon  JHH*ioty  had  passed  this  neutral  point,  this  node  of  her 
a^i'onding  orbit*  tho  Owl  of  Nature  b^>an  to  be  recognised  in 
hi«  wv^rks*  and  vi^on^^  of  immutable  truth,  enlightening  the  mind 
by  thoJr  wij^lonu  and  overpowering  the  imamnation  by  their 
bViitbtiHV!^  rv'plaiH.H)  tlio  meteor  knowledi»e  which  had  dazzled 
mu)  nu^tn)  mankind*  AVhen  the  eye  c^  reason  first  saw  the 
OMih  which  wo  iuhabit  $a$}H''ndotl«  as  a  liall,  in  ^  midway  air," 
au4  jmir^uing  it$  app«iiiiloii  path  as  the  arinter  of  times  and  se»- 
$^>iv^  that  r^'sji^^)  must  have  aokm^wledged  die  mi^tj  potentate 
that '"'  wei^ovl  tho  oarth  in  a  balaiK^  »^  held  the  waters  in  the 
hv>lK^w  «>f  W  hauvir  When  the  moon  took  her  place  as  die 
i$QileUUe  ef  the  t\Mrth — the  lamp  to  enlighten  its  daikness^  and 
the  uiagtiet  Iv^  Ye^iUle  its  tivk^t^ — the  wisdom  and  henefiemee 
elf  its  auchs^r  mu^  l^ve  been  ieh  as  well  as  leeoignised.  Wlien 
th!^  uxi^tY  glv>bi^  tv^  wKk4i  the  Sttvu  ukvcu  and  slais  seemed  to 
be  subi^fr>f5ettt — the  hmta^  oi"  empires  the  piay^rniMaid  of  ooo* 
v{^Mtx«s,.  atitvt  the:$ettl  et'aUhutUian^rkinr — ^whenth^riobedmmk 
utcv^  eve  ot'tbe  sm^iUoe^t  and  teot^t  uuportant  of  thse  panels  wUdi 
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fbnn  the  faonily  of  the  sun,  the  pride  of  philosophy  w«&ed  at  the 
disdosairey  and  proud  man  learned  for  the  first  thne  that  there 
might  be  races  of  men,  as  there  were  worlds  of  matter,  more 
lorioos  than  his  own,  more  lofty  in  their  intelligence,  and  more 
liyine  in  their  deeds  and  their  affections,  fiat  when  the  teles- 
cope  exhibited  to  him,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  universe,  new 
sons  and  new  systems  of  worlds,  infinite  in  nnmber  and  variety, 
and  sustaining,  donbtless,  in  their  bright  abodes,  myriads  of  living 
being»-.new  regions  of  suffering  and  of  glory— new  spheres  (at 
the  display  of  £vine  power,  and  the  difinsion  of  divine  benefi- 
cence—human reason  trembled  at  the  display  of  a  boundless 
universe,  and  bowed  in  mute  admiration  of  its  grandeur. 

With  views  of  creation  thus  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  infinite 
in  its^  objects,  and  with  manifestations  of  power  and  wisdom  which 
scepticism  durst  not  challenge  nor  reason  impugn,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  race  of  philosophers  ever  worshippmg 
the  Great  Spirit,  devoutly  minktering  in  tis  temple,  and  folfoweS. 
by  a  devoted  band  of  disciples,  panting  after  a  knowledge  of  such 
stupendous  mysteries,  and  sacrificing  wealth  and  pleasure  for  ite 
attainment.  Nor  would  the  expectation  have  been  unreasonable, 
that  knowledge  so  divine  and  inaccessible  would  have  shed  ite 
influence  over  the  moral  nature  of  its  possessors,  instilling  lessons 
of  humility  and  piety,  mortifying  intellectual  pride,  and  preparing 
the  mind  fcnr  the  reception  of  other  manifestations  of  the  divine 
will,  and  of  other  truths  which,  though  presented  to  us  in  a  dif«^ 
ferent  phase,  are  not  only  worthy  of  our  regard,  but  appeal  te 
tba  h%W  and  most  eadnring  interests  of  man. 

Such  knowledge  wafts  the  mind  above, 

While  heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 

A  feeling  from  the  Grodhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole ; 

A  glory  circling  round  the  souL  » 

Sech,  however,  have  not  been  the  results  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery. In  no  department  of  the  world^s  wisdom  has  the  Creator 
bem  less  known  and  honoured,  than  in  that  which  treats  of  the 
very  heavens  in  which  he  dwells.  The  names  of  heathen  deities, 
associated  with  vice  and  error,  have  been  given  to  the  noblest 
works  of  the  one  Uving  God,*  and  in  the  depths  of  a  boundless 


*  In  Breaking  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  eonstellaiioiiSy  Captain  Smithjnatly 
xemarlu,  that  **  the  recent  consecrations  of  flattery,  such  as  Scutum  Sobieskii^  Himorea 
Prederieij  Taurtu  Poniai&wsH^  Cor  Caroli^  Robtw  Oaroli,  Soepirum  BrandenburgicurBf 
ffarpa  Cfeotyii,  and  the  like,  together  with  every  political,  national,  and  worldly 
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universe,  and  amid  the  glories  of  bright  and  revolving  worlds, 
the  ^^  undevout  astronomer"  has  sougnt  and  found  but  the  bub- 
ble reputation.  The  tendency  of  knowledge  acauired  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  to  foster  inteUectual  pride,  and  overshadow 
sacred  truth,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in 
the  history  of  that  science  in  which  it  was  least  likely  to  occur. 
In  the  survey  of  regions  far  above  his  own,  man  regards  himself 
as  at  least  an  auxiliary  to  his  Maker.  When  he  discovers,  he 
bears  himself  as  if  he  had  created.  When  he  analyzes,  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  combined.  When  he  unravels  nature's 
magic,  he  mistakes  himself  for  the  conjuror.  When  knowledge, 
on  the  contrary,  is  dissociated  from  fame,  and  when  it  rests 
chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  others,  it  takes  its  seat  more  readily 
in  the  affections,  and  being  founded  on  faith  more  than  on 
reason,  it  enters  into  a  readier  combination  with  those  sacred 
truths  which  disclaim  philosophy  either  as  their  judge  or  their 
interpreter.  Hence  we  can  understand  why  the  great  deductions 
of  science,  especially  those  of  the  sideresd  heavens,  exercise  so 
little  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  con- 
versant with  them,  and  why  the  cultivators  of  science  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  least  pious  of  the  intellectual  community. 
But,  though  the  pride  of  philosophy  thus  stands  in  fatal  anta- 
gonism to  religious  sentiment,  science  is,  nevertheless,  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  conqueror  who  subjugates  barbarous 
nations,  and  tne  legislator  who  civilizes  them,  are  rarely  actuated 
by  a  love  of  suffering  humanity  or  of  social  order.  The  tools  of 
a  nobler  workman,  they  but  gratify  their  thirst  of  fame  and 
power,  and  their  names  stand  associated  with  triumphs  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  appreciate  or  enjoy.  Thus  does  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  man  seek  its  gratification  even  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  noblest  deeds,  and  the  discovery  of  the  grandest 
truths ;  and  while,  in  the  page  of  history,  we  ponder  over  the 
record  of  achievements  like  these,  we  are  compelled  to  admire 
the  deed,  while  we  pity  the  hero  or  the  sage  who  does  it. 

But,  from  whatever  motives,  and  by  whatever  means  truth 
is  obtained,  whether  by  the  proud  astronomer  &om  the  remotest 
verge  of  space,  or  by  the  sceptical  geologist  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  planet,  it  yields  a  noble  tribute  to  the  pious  and  con- 
templative soul.     Here  it  is  the  work  of  omnipotence,  which. 


interestmg  aHuenon  should  be  at  once  swept  away."  The  same  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  planets.  Uranus  was  lone  known 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Henchel^  its  discoverer,  and  the  names  of  Piazzi,  Olbers, 
and  Harding,  might  have  replaced  those  of  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno ;  while  Coper- 
nicus, Gralileo,  Kepler,  Tycho,  Newton,  and  Le  Verrier  might  have  received  lUe 
honour  of  giving  their  names  to  the  other  planets. 
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tliough  we  cannot  fathom,  we  adore— there  it  is  a  monument  of 
wisdom,  of  which  we  comprehend  the  object  and  the  design. 
Above  us  and  beyond  us,  it  is  a  display  of  power  which  confers 
benefits  upon  our  race — around  us  and  near  us,  it  is  the  dispen* 
sation  of  individual  blessings  which  we  daily  enjoy,  or  of  admoni- 
tions or  of  chastisements  which  we  daily  disregard.  In  whatever 
phase  it  is  presented  to  us,  it  is  truth  divine ;  and  whether  our 
emotions  be  those  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  of  love  or  of 
fear,  it  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  study — the  doing  of  the  Lord, 
and  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

While  the  moral  influence  of  science  over  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  is  enfeebled  by  intellectual  pride,  its  power  over  other 
minds  k  grea%  reduced  by  an  imperfect  reliance  on  its  facte  and 
deductions.  The  testimony  upon  which  we  receive  ordinary 
truths  is  not  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  those  which  are 
strange  and  startlmg ;  and  if  they  stand  opposed  to  early  preju- 
dice, or  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  they  are  not  admitted  like  otner 
truths  of  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  They 
are  portions,  indeed,  of  our  knowledge,  but  not  articles  of  our 
creed,  and  though  we  may  regard  them  as  possible,  or  even  rank 
them  among  probabilities,  they  neither  guide  the  judgment,,  nor 
rouse  the  affections,  nor  regulate  the  conduct.  How  few  men 
really  believe  that  they  sojourn  oil  a  whirling  globe,  and  that 
each  day  and  year  of  life  is  measured  by  its  revomtions,  regulat- 
ing the  labour  and  the  repose  of  every  race  of  being.  How  few 
beUeve  that  the  great  luminary  of  the  firmament,  whose  restless 
activity  they  daily  witness,  is  an  immoveable  star,  controlling,  by 
its  solid  mass,  the  primary  planets  which  compose  our  system, 
and  forming  the  gnomon  of  the  great  dial  which  measures  the 
thread  of  life,  the  tenure  of  empires,  and  the  great  cycles  of  the 
world's  change.  How  few  believe  that  each  of  the  millions  of 
stars — ^those  atoms  of  light  which  the  telescope  c^n  scarcely 
descry — are  the  centres  of  planetary  systems  that  may  equal,  if 
not  surpass  our  own  ?  And  how  very  few  believe  that  the  solid 
pavement  of  the  globe  upon  which  they  nightly  slumber,  is  an 
elastic  crust,  imprisoning  fires  and  forces  which  have  often  burst 
forth  in  tremendous  energy,  and  are  at  this  very  instant  strug- 
gling to  escape, — now  finding  their  way  in  volcanic  fires — ^now 
heaving  and  shaking  the  earth — now  upraising  islands  and  con- 
tinents, and  gathering  strength  for  that  final  outburst  which  is  to 
usher  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  "  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  Were  these  great  physical  truths  objects  of 
faith  as  well  as  deductions  of  reason,  we  should  lead  a  better  life 
than  we  do,  and  make  a  quicker  preparation  for  its  close.  No 
man  willingly  sleeps  on  the  precipice's  brink.  Few  can  stand 
unappalled  with  a  thunderbolt  overhead,  and  fewer  still  are  un- 
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moved  when  the  earthquake  is  shattering  their  neighbonr's  house- 
hold gods  and  desolating  their  shrine.  If  it  be  want  of  faith  in  reli- 
gious truth  which  keeps  us  under  the  bondage  of  sin^  it  is  want 
of  faith  in  physical  truth  which  keeps  us  from  seeing  the  mighty 
arm  that  is  ever  revealing  itself  around  us, — ^from  standing  in 
awe  amid  its  wondrous  manifestations, — ^from  living  sober  and 
godly  lives,  and  thus  qualifying  ourselves  for  the  citizenship  of  a 
better  kingdom. 

K  there  be  any  soundness  in  these  views,  the  education  of  the 
people — ^the  instruction  of  the  whole  population — ^in  physical 
truth,  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  State.  Education,  how- 
ever, is  not  knowledge,  nor  is  knowledge  wisdom.  It  is  but  the 
instrument  by  which  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  acquired,  and 
like  all  other  instruments,  it  may  be  employed  for  purposes  that 
are  mischievous  or  useless.  There  are  many  truths  which  it  is 
not  profitable  to  know,  and  of  which  it  is  better  to  be  imioranL 
There  are  many  which  are  appropriate  to  one  sphere  of  ufe,  and 
not  to  another ;  but  there  are  some  which  deeply  concern  every 
responsible  bdng,  and  in  making  him  a  wiser,  make  him  a 
happier  and  a  better  man.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  about  which  there  is  no  question,  but  to  those  grand 
truths  of  the  natural  world  which  indicate  the  power  and  wisdom, 
and  shew  forth  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  cardinal  truths  of 
Astronomy  and  Geology,  have  pre-eminently  this  character,  and 
along  with  others  of  high  importance,  ought  to  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earliest  lessons  that  are  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young.  Keceived  as  facts  to  be  beUeved,  and  not  as  truths 
to  be  previously  demonstrated  or  even  explained,  they  demand 
little  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  will  take  their  place  in  its  capacious 
storehouse,  the  germs  of  present  piety,  and  the  seed  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  such  views  will  receive 
any  attention  in  the  present  age,  when  nations  are  ruled  only  by 
the  principles  of  a  worldly  pohcy,  and  no  higher  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  education  of  the  community  than  to  maintaui  social 
order,  to  promote  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  exalt,  by 
naval  and  military  triumphs,  the  falsely  called  gloiy  of  the 
nation.  A  Grovemment  must  be  wise  itself  before  it  can  make 
others  wise ;  and  senators  must  fear  God  before  they  can  make 
man  fear  him.  When  birth  and  not  wisdom  is  caUed  to  hi^ 
counsels, — when  eloquence  overbears  knowledge,  and  the  idob- 
try  of  wealth  and  power  replaces  godly  fear,  we  must  remain 
the  subjects  of  a  distracted  and  unblessed  empire,  imbibing  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  smitten  by  the  poison  of  its  sting* 

In  the  two  interesting  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  general  reader  will  find  aT>ody  of  phy* 
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sical  truth,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  orerestimate. 
In  the  ^  Gjrde  of  Celestial  Objects'^  by  Captain  Smith,  he  wili 
find  an  the  great  truths  of  astronomy,  embracing  the  most  recent 
discoyeries,  cleariy  and  accuratdiy  described,  and  xequiring  little 
or  no  mathematical  knowledge  for  their  comprehension,  in  th^ 
first  yolume,  bearing  the  forbidding  title  of  Prolegomeruij  he 
giyes  us  in  three  chapters,  an  ^^  introductory  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,"  ^'  a  glimpse  of  the  solar  system,"  and  ''  a 
glance  at  the  sidereal  heavens,"  and  concluded  it  with  a  chapter 
^^  on  the  details  of  the  observatory,"  and  a  fifth,  entitled  ^^  No* 
tanda  on  the  Bedford  Catalogue."  These  notanda  form  aii  in- 
troduction to  the  Bedfi3rd  Catalogue  itself,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume,  and  embraces  the  ^^  Cycle  of  Celes- 
tial Objects,^'  which  forms  the  general  title  of  the  w(H*k.  This 
Cycle  or  Catalogue  contains  a  description  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  celestial  objects,  including  double  and  multiple  stars,  of 
which  the  primaries  are  in  Piazzi's  catalogue,  a  selection  of  dus* 
ters  of  stars  and  nebulas  firom  the  works  of  Sir  William  and  Sir 
John  Herschel,  together  with  the  most  interesting  of  the  celestial 
objects  inserted  by  Messier  in  the  C(mnaie%wMie  dee  TenwSf  for 
1781.  The  fc^lowing  list  of  contents  will  shew  the  reader  the 
number  of  phenomena  to  which  his  attention  is  called. 


Double  stars, 

419 

Multiple  stars, 

21 

Binaty  stais, 

20 

Stars  and  CMuites, 

161 

Triple  stars, 

46 

Nebulse, 

08 

Qnadraple  stars, 

13 

Clusters, 

72 

These  various  objects  ajfe  described  with  such  minuteness,  that 
they  may  be  readily  found  in  the  heavens,  and  the  observations 
upon  them  by  difierent  astronomers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
domestic  and  foreign,  have  been  collected  with  singular  care,  while 
the  account  of  Captain  Smith's  own  observations  and  researches 
relative  to  many  of  the  objects  of  the  Cycle,  gives  a  character 
of  originality  to  his  descriptions.  The  fourth  chapter  of  his  first 
v(dume,  entitled,  ^*  Details  of  the  Observatory,"  and  containing 
an  account  of  his  own  observatory  at  Bedford,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  it  is  fiimished,  cannot  fail  to  be  useAil  to  young 
astronomers,  and  instructive  to  all.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work.  Captain  Smith  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  omits  to  associate  with  the  grand  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  that  great  Being  whose  handiwork  they  shew  forth) 
and  whose  glory  uiey  declare. 

In  Dr.  !Nichors  work  ^^  On  some  important  points  relating  to 
the  System  of  the  Worid,"  he  treats  of  the  material  universe 
under  two  different  aspects, — as  represented  in  space  and  time  by 
the  grander  phenomenaof  the  heavens — and  as  represented  in  time 
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by  the  evolutions  of  individual  globes,  such  as  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  describes  the 
structure  and  extent  of  the  sidereal  arrangements,  and  explains 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  has  modified  his  former  views  relat- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  nebulse ;  and  he  has  illustrated  this  part 
of  nis  work  with  beautifid  and  highly  interesting  engraving  of 
the  more  important  nebulae,  as  given  by  Sir  John  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  and  as  more  recently  exhibited  in  the  great 
telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  he 
treats  of  the  analogy  of  the  planets  with  the  earth,  and  of  the 
epochs  of  evolution  through  which  the  earth  has  passed, — of  the 
subsidence  and  elevation  of  seas  and  continents,  and  the  instruc- 
tive phenomena  of  coral  reefs,  and  islands ; — and  the  interesting 
speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  respecting  the  age  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  different  epochs  at  which  the  mountain  chains  of 
our  globe  were  raised  into  their  present  position,  are  discussed 
with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  and  illustrated  by  plates 
and  diagrams,  which  cannot  fsul  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the 
work. 

The  Jimits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  article,  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  either,  and  still  less  both,  of  our  authors,  through  the 
whole  range  of  their  discussions,  and  we  must  therefore  perform 
the  more  SflScult  task  of  giving  a  general  view  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  and  of  some  of  the  more  remai'kable  phenomena 
which  are  displayed  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  planetary  bodies 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  explore.  In  foUowmg  this  plan  we 
shall  carefiilly  abstain  fi'om  all  extravagance  of  speculation,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  facts  and  phenomena 
alone  which  must  command  universal  beUef,  and  to  cautious  de- 
ductions which  reason  and  analogy  will  not  fail  to  confirm. 

The  first  and  grandest  object  which  arrests  the  heavenward 
eye  is  the  glorious  sun,  the  centre  and  soul  of  our  system,  the 
lamp  that  lights  it,  the  fire  that  heats  it,  the  sceptre  that  guides 
and  controls  it, — the  fountain  of  colour,  which  gives  its  azure  to 
the  sky,  its  verdure  to  the  fields,  its  rainbow  nues  to  the  gay 
world  of  flowers,  and  the  "  purple  light  of  love"  to  the  marble 
check  of  youth  and  of  beauty.  This  globe  of  fire  is  883,000 
miles  in  diameter,  or  111^  times  the  diameter  of  our  earth,  and 
is  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  put  together.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  a  dark  nucleus,  which  is  seen  through  openings  in 
the  luminous  crust,  called  the  spots  in  the  sun.  It  is  therefore 
not  an  incandescent  globe,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  with  M. 
Arago,  that  its  light  is  that  of  burning  gas.  The  light  of  the 
sun  moves  with  the  velocity  of  192,000  mdes  in  a  minute.  It  is 
composed  of  three  different  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  by  the 
combination  of  which  all  the  different  colours  in  nature  are  pro- 
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duced.  The  solar  light  has  more  blue  and  less  red  in  it  than 
the  artificial  white  flames  with  which  we  are  famihar^  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  these  artificial  white  flames  contain  many 
specific  rays  of  a  determinate  refrangibility,  which  do  not  exist  in 
tne  sun's  light,  from  which  they  have  probably  been  absorbed  either 
in  the  process  of  combustion,  or  during  the  subsequent  passage  of 
the  light  through  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  sun  revolves  round  his 
axis  in  25  sidereal  days,  and  occupies  a  fixed  position  in  reference 
to  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  Around  the  sun,  and  at  the 
distance  of  36  millions  of  miles,  the  planet  Mercubt  revolves 
in  nearly  88  days.  Its  diameter  is  only  3140  miles,  and  it  re- 
volves about  its  axis  in  24  hours  and  5  mmutes.  The  best  time  for 
seeing  this  planet,  which  exhibits  several  of  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  from  a  little  more  than  a  half  moon  to  a  thin  crescent, 
is  about  one  hour  and  three  quarters  before  sunrise  in  autumn, 
and  after  sunset  in  spring.  Mercury  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  round  blacK  spot,  passing  across  the  sun's  disc,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  will  occur  on  the  9th  November  1848,  the  11th 
November  1861,  and  the  4th  November  1863.  According  to 
Sir  William  Herschel's  observations,  the  disc  of  Mercury  was 
always  equally  luminous,  without  any  dark  spot  or  ragged  edge ; 
but  M.  Schroeter  saw  not  only  spots  but  mountains,  the  height  of 
two  of  which  he  measured,  and  found  one  to  be  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  the  other  about  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters,  or  nearly  thrice  as  high  as  Chimborazo.  We  are  not 
aware  that  these  observations  have  been  confirmed.  Captain 
Smith  looked  for  the  spots  on  Mercury  through  his  achromatic 
telescopes,  but  though  lie  did  not  find  them,  he  should  not  have 
omitted,  as  he  has  done,  all  notice  of  the  observations  of  Schroe- 
ter. The  telescope  of  Lord  Eosse  will  soon  decide  these  and 
other  disputed  pomts  in  astronomy. 

Next  to  Mercury  the  planet  Venus  revolves  round  the  sun 
at  the  distance  of  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles,  in  224  days  16 
hours,  performing  her  daily  revolution  about  her  axis  in  23  hours 
21  minutes.  The  diameter  of  Venus  is  7700  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  that  of  the  Earth.  This  planet  is  known  even  to  the  most 
illiterate  observer,  as  the  splendid  morning  and  evening  star, 
which  occasionally  precedes  the  rising,  and  follows  the  setting  of 
the  Sun.  She  shines  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  giving  a  distinct 
shadow  to  opaque  objects,  and  she  exhibits  all  the  phases  of  the 
Moon.  Venus  was  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  a  morn- 
ing star  2600  years  ago,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Her  splendour  could  not  fail  to  attract  popular  atten- 
tion, and  being  the  nearest  planet  to  our  Earth,  and  almost  of 
the  same  size,  astronomers  expected  to  discover  analogous  re- 
semblances between  the  two.     Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Schroe- 
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ter  have  examined  the  smrfaoe  of  Yenns  with  pecnliar  care. 
Both  of  them  observed  that  the  light  is  strongest  at  the  outer 
Umb.  from  which  it  decreases  sraduallj  to  the  interior  edge.  Sir 
W.  Hersehel  saw  spots  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  Inminous 
erescttit,  not  revy  unUke  those  seen  long  b^ore  by  Bianchini. 
According  to  Scluroeter,  the  li^t  at  the  innw  margin  terminates 
in  a  ragged  edge,  and  ^e  cusps  or  horns  of  the  planet  are  alter- 
nately munt  and  sharp,  a  phenomenon  which  Scnroeter  supposes 
to  arise  firom  the  shadow  of  a  high  mountain.  This  astronomer, 
who  noticed  that  one  of  the  cusps  was  bent  like  a  hook,  with  a  pale 
blue  light  at  its  apex,  ascribed  the  appearance  to  the  twilight  pro- 
duced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  Schroeter  measured  the 
altitude  of  four  mountains  in  Venus,  the  highest  of  which  were,  as 
in  Mercury,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  highest  was  22 
miles,  the  next  19,  another  11^,  ana  the  lowest  nearly  11  miles. 
Judging  from  analogy,  astronomers  expected  to  find  a  moon  or 
satemte  revolving  round  this  planet.  Cassini,  and  Short,  and 
Montaigne^  declare  positively  that  they  saw  it ;  but,  notwithstand- 
itig  the  charge  of  dogmatism  which  Captain  Smith  has  made 
against  those  who  ascribe  this  observation  to  an  optical  iUusion,  we 
have  no  heutation  in  repeating  that  opinicm.  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  lalse  image  of  so  bright  a  planet 
usurped  the  place  of  a  satellite,  than  that  the  star  seen  by  Short 
and  others,  and  never  seen  since,  had  been  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence. We  have  ourselves  been  summoned  to  see  the  satellite  of 
Venus,  and  soon  detected  the  origin  of  the  false  speck  of  light.* 
Venus,  like  Mercury,  occasionaUy  passes,  in  the  rorm  of  a  dark 
round  spot,  over  the  Sun,  but  no  satellite  has  ever  been  seen  to 
attend  her  on  this  occasion.  Venus  will  pass  over  the  Sun's  disc 
on  the  9th  Deeember  1874,  and  on  the  6th  December  1882. 

The  next  body  of  the  Solar  System  is  our  own  Eabth,  our 
c^ttletary  home,  our  birtb-place,  and  soon  to  be  our  grave. 
Viewing  it,  as  we  are  now  doing,  as  the  third  planet  in  order  firom 
the  Sun,  can  we  doubt  that  it  is  a  globe  like  the  rest — ^poised  in 
ether,  and  moving  round  the  centralluminary  ?    Knowing  that  it 


*  Captoln  SmitiirepefliB  bis  opinion  i&  a  note^  as  follows : — **  Sir  David  Brewster 
says  that '  Idr.  Wargentin  had  m  his  possession  a  good  achromatic  telescope,  which 
always  shewed  Ventis  with  such  a  satellite,  and  the  deception  was  disoovBred  by 
taming  the  telescope  about  its  axis.'  This,  however,  must  be  a  mere  pUaeantrp^ 
for  it  is  impo$nble  that  the  accurate  observers  cited  could  have  been  deceived 
through  so  gross  a  negVect"— ATofe,  vol.  i.,  p.  106.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
statement  thus  challenged  is  a  historical  fact,  and  that  it  must  have  been  very 
pleasaBt  to  Mr.  Waigentin  to  have  discovered  the  illusion,  before  he  announced 
ih»  discovery  of  a  satellite  to  Venus.  If  the  telescope  had  a  stand,  the  detection  of 
the  illusion  would  have  been  more  difficult  No  person  who  has  studied  the 
optijeal  illusions  prodiiced  in  teliMCo^es,  G«n  doubt  the  j^ossibility  of  the  ftftt*. 
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is  the  seat  of  life,  and  the  abode  of  intelligence,  can  we  doubt  that 
the  other  planets  have  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  ours  ?  The  dia- 
meter or  axis  of  the  Earth,  round  which  it  revolves  in  24  hours, 
is  7898  miles,  and  its  emiatorial  diameter  7924.  It  moves  round 
the  Sun  in  365  days,  6  nours,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Moon 
or  Satellite,  which  revolves  about  her  axis  in  27  days,  8  hours, 
the  time  also  of  her  revolution  round  the  Earth,  at  the  distance  of 
237,000  miles  irom  our  planet.  Her  diameter  is  2160  miles. 
Her  surface  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale,  rocks  and  mountains, 
but  no  trace  of  water  exists,  and  no  appearance  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  living  beings.  The  grand  object  of  the  refulgent 
lamp  of  night  is  doubtless  to  ^ve  light  to  our  globe,  and  to  regu- 
late the  tides  of  our  ocean.  As  our  own  Earth  was  long  in  pre- 
Earation  for  the  occupation  of  man,  the  Moon  may  in  like  manner 
e  preparing  for  the  reception  of  inhabitants.  According  to  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  the  height  of  the  lunar  mountains  which  he  mea- 
sured varies  fiom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  but  M.  Schroeter,  following  another  method  of  measure- 
ment, found  the  insulated  mountams  so  high  as  five  miles.  The 
surfiuse  of  the  Moon  is  distinguished  from  tnat  of  our  Earth,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  other  planets,  by  caverns  sometimes  five  milea 
in  depdi,  and  40  miles  in  diameter.  A  high  annular  ridge,  marked 
with  lofty  peaks  and  numerous  little  cavities,  generally  surrounds 
these  caverns,  and  in  its  centre  an  insulated  mountain  is  often 
found.  ^^  The  strata  of  mountains,"  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, ^^  and  the  insulated  hills  which  mark  the  disc  of  this 
luminary,  have  evidently  no  analogy  with  those  in  our  own  globe. 
Her  mountainous  sceneij,  however,  bears  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  towering  sublimity  and  the  t^rific  ruggedness  of  Alpine 
regions,  than  to  the  lower  inequalities  of  less  iSevated  countries. 
These  masses  of  rock  rise  at  once  from  the  plains,  and  raise  their 
peaked  summits  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  while  projecting 
'  crags  spring  from  their  rugged  flanks,  and  threatening  the  valleys 
below,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  die  laws  of  gravitation.  Around 
the  base  of  these  frightftd  eminences,  are  strewed  numerous  loose 
and  unconnected  fragments  which  time  seems  to  have  detached 
from  their  parent  mass,  and  when  we  examine  the  rents  and  rsr- 
vines  which  accompany  the  overhanging  clifis,  we  expect  every 
moment  that  they  are  to  be  torn  from  their  base,  and  that  the 
process  of  destructive  separation  which  we  had  contemplated  in  its 
effects  is  about  to  be  exhibited  in  tremendous  reality.  The  strata  of 
Lunar  mountains  called  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  a  portion 
of  die  moon's  disc  fcom  north-east  to  south-west,  rise  with  a  preci* 
pitous  and  craggy  front  from  the  level  of  the  Mare  Imbrium.  In 
some  places,  their  perpendicular  elevation  is  about  4  miles,  and 
Iboogn  they  often  descend  to  a  much  lower  level,  they  present  an 
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"inaccessible  barrier  to  the  north-east,  while  in  the  south-west 
they  sink  in  gentle  declivity  to  the  plains.*'  That  phenomena 
like  these  are  the  results  of  volcanic  action  and  of  earthquakes, 
ai>alogy  would  lead  us  to  believe — even  if  astronomers  had  not 
seen  very  distinct  indications  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  dark  part 
of  the  moon.  Captain  Smith  saw  near  the  centre  of  Aristarcnus, 
on  the  22d  December  1835,  "  a  light  resembling  that  of  a  star 
of  the  9th  or  10th  magnitude,  appearing  by  glimpses,  but  at 
times  brilliant,  and  visible  for  several  seconds  together."  He  saw 
the  same  phenomenon  to  great  advantage  on  Christmas-day,  1832, 
(1842  ?)  when  it  resembled  a  star  of  considerable  size.  The  light 
of  the  moon  is  defective  in  all  the  specific  rays  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  sun'^s  light,  and  it  is  polarized  in  planes  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  polarization  from  rough  surfaces. 

Immediately  beyond  the  orbit  in  which  we  perform  our  annual 
round  lies  that  of  Mars,  a  red-coloured  planet  indicating  an  at- 
mosphere of  great  density  and  extent,  though  Sir  James  South 
has  recently  shown  that  it  cannot  be  very  extensive.  Mars  re- 
volves about  his  axis  in  24  hours  39  minutes,  and  round  the  sun 
in  nearly  687  days.  His  distance  from  the  sun  is  142  millions  of 
miles,  and  his  diameter  4100  miles,  not  much  more  than  half  that 
of  the  earth.  His  aspect  resembles  that  of  our  earth,  showing  an 
appearance  of  seas  and  continents,  and  of  perpetual  snow  near  its 
poles.  Sir  J.  Herschel  pnmounces  the  seas  m  Mars  to  be  green, 
and  the  land  red.  The  face  of  Mars  changes  its  aspect  every 
12i  hours  owing  to  its  rotatation.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  planet 
is  one-sixteenth  less  than  the  equatorial  one. 

.  Hitherto  we  have  been  surveying  worlds  at  a  respectful  distance 
fh>m  eax^h  other,  and  havin^days  and  nights,  and  seasons  and  as- 
pects,  of  the  same  character,  but  we  now  amve  at  a  region  in  space 
where  some  great  catastrophe  has,  doubtless,  taken  place.  Beyond 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  at  the  distance  of  263  million  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  celebrated  M.  Piazzi  of  Palermo  discovered,  on  the  1st 
of  January  1801,  a  small  planet,  Ceres,  which  revolved  round  the 
sun  in  1681  days,  and  its  diameter,  according  to  W.  Herschel, 
is  only  163  miles,  while  Schroeter  makes  it  1 624.  Dr.  Olbers  dis- 
covered another  small  planet,  Pallas,  on  the  21st  March  1802, 
with  a  diameter  of  only  80  miles  according  to  Herschel,  or  2100 
according  to  Schroeter,  a  period  of  1703  days,  and  a  distance 
fix)m  the  sun  of  265  millions  of  miles.  On  the  second  September 
1804,  M.  Harding  of  LilienthaJ  discovered  a  third  new  planet, 
namely,  Juno,  with  a  diameter,  according  to  him,  of  1425  miles, 
a  period  of  1592  days,  and  252  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
These  strange  and  unexpected  discoveries  led  Dr.  Olbers  to  believe 
that  the  three  planets  were  fragments  of  a  larger  one  which  had 
burst,  and  pursuing  this  idea,  he  discovered,  on  the  29th  March 
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1807,  a  fourth, namely,  Vesta,  250  mfles  in  diameter,  225  millions 
of  miles  from  the  smi,  and  revolving  round  him  in  1155  days. 
From  this  time,  it  was  always  considered  probable  that  other 
fragments  would  be  found,  and  that  meteoric  stones  were  some  of 
the  lesser  pieces  that  had  been  projected  from  the  shivered  pla- 
net. Many  meteoric  stones  have  fallen  since  that  time,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  remark  by  M.  Cacciatore  in  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Smith  in  September  1835,  that  he  had  followed  a  small 
planet,  (which  he  suspected  to  be  beyond  Uranus,)  for  three 
nights  and  afterwards  lost  it,  no  hint  of  another  planetary  frag- 
ment had  been  given  by  astronomers.  On  the  8th  December 
1845,  however,  M.  Hencke  of  Driessen  in  Prussia  discovered  a 
fifth  small  planet,  viz.  Astrjba,  belonging  to  the  interesting 
group  under  our  notice.  It  is  situated  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  as  Juno,  and  has  a  period  of  about  1500  days. 
.  From  this  quintuple  cluster  of  small  planets,  which  have, 
doubtless,  originally  formed  one,  and  which  have  established,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  a  law  of  planetary  distances,  we  pass  to  still 
more  remarkable  bodies  of  our  system.  The  next  planet  in  order 
is  Jupiter,  a  body  of  huge  magnitude  which  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  4332  days  14  hours,  or  about  twelve  years,  at  a  distance 
of  485  millions  of  miles.  His  diameter  is  no  less  than  90,000 
miles,  a  globe  that  would  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  moon's 
orbit.  This  magnificent  planet  revolves  round  his  axis  in  9  hours 
56  minutes,  ana  his  equatorial  diameter  being  to  the  Polar  one  as 
14  to  13,  it  will  exceed  it  by  nearly  6000  miles.  The  disc  of 
Jupiter  difiPers  from  that  of  all  the  other  planets  in  being  crossed 
with  a  number  of  bands  or  belts  of  diflferent  degrees  of  shade, 
varying  at  difierent  times.  Dark  and  bright  spots  have  also  been 
se&n  on  his  disc,  phenomena  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere,  ana  an  equatorial  arrangement  of  clouds,  as  if  it 
were  efiFected  by  an  agency  analogous  to  that  of  our  trade-winds. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  planet  is  its  pos- 
session of  four  moons  or  satellites,  which,  reckoning  from  the 
planet,  are  2508,  2068,  3377,  and  2800  miles  in  diameter,  and 
revolve  round  their  primary  in  42,  85, 171,  and  400  hours  respec- 
tively. These  sateUites  pass  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  are 
ecUpsed  in  his  shadow,  or  behind  his  body.  On  the  2d  Novem- 
ber 1681,  old  style,  Molyneux  saw  Jupiter  without  any  of  his 
{Attendants — "  a  conjunction,"  as  Captain  Smith  observes,  which 
will  require  more  than  three  thousand  billions  of  years  to  occur 
again."  Captain  Smith  has  given  us  the  following  very  distinct 
account  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  recently  very  much  per- 
plexed astronomers  : — "  On  the  26th  of  June  1828,1  was  watch- 
mg  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter,  as  it  gradually  approached  to 
transit  its  disc.     It  appeared  in  contact  at  about  half-past  ten, 
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and  for  some  minntes  remained  on  the  edge  of  the  limb,  until  it 
finally  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  planet.  At  least  12  or  13 
minntes  must  have  elapsed,  when  I  perceived  the  same  satellite 
outside  the  disc,  where  it  remained  distinctly  visible  at  least  four 
minutes."  Mr.  Maclean,  12  miles  distant  from  Captain  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Pearson,  35  miles  distant,  saw  the  same  phenom^ion  on 
the  same  evening. 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  from  the  sun  presents  us  with 
the  planet  Satukn,  a  world  as  far  surpassing  Jupiter  in  the 
novelty  of  its  features,  as  Jupiter  did  the  other  planets.  Its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  890  millions  of  miles ;  the  length 
of  its  year,  or  period  of  revolution,  29  years  and  155  days,  and  the 
time  of  its  diurnal  rotation  10  hours  26  minutes.  Its  diameter  is 
76,000  miles ;  but  his  most  remarkable  feature  is,  that  he  is  susk- 
pended  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  luminous  ring,  the  outer  diameter 
of  which  is  176,418  miles,  and  its  inner  diameter  117,339  miles. 
This  ring  consists  of  two  rings  separated  by  an  interval  of  1791 
miles,  the  inner  diameter  of  the  outer  ring  being  155,273  miles^ 
and  the  outer  diameter  of  the  inner  ring  151,690  miles.  The 
distance  of  the  ring  from  the  body  of  the  planet  is  19,090  miles ; 
but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  planet  is  not  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  ring,  but  is  nearer  ^e  west  side  of  it,  the  left  vacancy 
being  11-073",  and  the  right  one  11'288".  The  outer  ring  has 
been  observed  by  several  astronomers  to  be  divided  into  two 
rings.  Other  observers,  however,  have  been  unable  to  see  this 
second  division  in  the  ring,  and  we  must,  therefore,  wait  for  Lord 
Eosse's  observations  before  we  can  re^^urd  that  division  as  an 
ascertained  fact.  Saturn  has  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
eauatorial  being  to  the  polar  diameter  as  12  to  11.  The  surface 
of  his  disc  is  diversified  with  belts  parallel  to  tiie  equator.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  observed  five,  one  of  which  was  bright,  uniform, 
and  broad,  and  close  to  it  was  a  dark  belt  divided  by  two  narrow 
white  streaks,  so  that  he  saw  three  dark  belts  and  two  bright 
ones,  occupying  a  wider  space  than  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  In 
addition  to  these  splendid  rings,  which  must  fiimish  the  planet 
with  a  blaze  of  light,  he  is  illuminated  by  no  fewer  than  seven 
satellites,  placed  at  the  distance  of  120,000,  150,000,  190,000, 
243,000, 340,000,  788,000,  and  2,297,000  miles,  and  revolvii^  in 
23  hours,  1  day  9  hours,  1  day  21  hours,  2  days  18  hours,  4  days 
12  hours,  15  days  23  hours,  and  79  days  eight  hours.  The  two 
innermost  were  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  sixth  by 
Huygens,  and  all  the  rest  by  Cassini.  Captain  Smith  irtates,  that 
he  beeves  that  '^  all  the  seven  satellites  were  visible  in  Sir  James. 
South's  great  refractor  in  February  1830.** 

Till  the  year  1781,  Saturn  was  considered  the  remotest  planet 
&t  our  system ;  but  Sir  W.  Herschel,  on  the  13th  March  of  that 
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year,  discovered  a  new  planet,  now  called  Uranus,  sitnated  far 
beyond  the  region  of  Saturn.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  84 
years,  at  the  <fistanoe  of  1800  millions  of  miles.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
discovered  six  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  planet  in  5  days 
21  hours,  8  days  17  hours,  10  days  28  hours,  18  days  11  hours, 
38  days  2  hours,  and  107  days  17  hours,  at  the  distances  of 
13,120  miles,  17,022,  19,845,  22,752,  45,507,  91,008  miles 
respectrrely. 

At  the  enormous  distance  from  the  sun  which  we  have  now 
reached,  we  believed,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  that 
the  solar  ffvstem  terminated.  The  late  M.  Cacciatore,  the  suc- 
cessor of  !riazzi,  had  indeed  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
had  followed  for  three  days  a  moving  star,  which,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion,  he  suspected  to  Be  beyond  Uranus ;  but  the 
conjecture  excited  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  grief,  that  he  should 
not  have  continued  his  search  for  so  interesting  a  body.  At  the 
time  we  are  now  writing,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet 
beyond  Uranus  has  been  announced  to  the  scientific  world — a 
discovery  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  astronomical  science.  To  discover  a  planet  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  observation,  is  an  act  of  no  greater  merit  than 
that  of  discovering  a  comet,  or  any  other  celestial  object ;  but  to 
predict  the  existenceof  aplanet  from  phenomena  which  indicatedits 
existence,  is  oneof  thefinestachievementswhich  philosophy  has  ever 
performed.  In  comparing  the  calculated  with  the  observed  places 
of  Uranus,  a  discrepancy  appeared  which  could  not  be  explained  by 
any  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  the  other  planets.  The  devia- 
tions in  question  seemea  to  be  owmg  to  the  disturbing  action  of 
a  planet  more  distant  than  Uranus.  M.  Le  Verrier  undertook  the 
problem  of  computing  the  probable  place  of  the  supposed  planet, 
from  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  perturbations  as  affecting 
Uranus,  and  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a  correct  solution  of  it. 
The  planet  was  actually  discovered  on  the  28d  of  September  at 
Berlin,  by  M.  Galle,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  has  been 
since  seen  at  Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory  in  Kegent's  Park.* 
It  resembles  a  star  of  the  9th  magnitude,  having  a  diameter 
of  three  seconds,  and  a  volume  230  times  that  of  the  Earth. 
Mr.  Hind  saw  the  disc  with  a  power  of  320.  Its  motion, 
which  is  at  present  retrograde,  amounts  to  two  or  three  seconds 
of  time  daily.      On  the  24th  of  September,  at  8^  54'  40".9, 


*  The  CroflS  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  heen  conferred  upon  M.  Le  Verrier 
and  M.  Oalle.  It  is  proposed  by  Le  Verrier,  we  understand,  to  call  it  Nbptunb. 
M.  QttUe  proposes  Janus, — one  face,  we  presume,  for  the  mathematical,  and  o«< 

the  phj^sical  discoverer  of  the  planet. 
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its  right  ascension  was  328*"  18'  14".3^  and  its  declination 
13^24'  29".7  south.  On  the  30th  September,  at  8^  16' 21", 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  its  right  ascension  was  328°  3'  8". 6, 
and  its  south  declination  13°  27'  20".  In  conformity  with 
Bode's  law,  its  distance  will  be  about  3453  millions  of  miles,  and 
its  periodic  time  about  1723  years,  and  if  there  should  still  be 
another  planet,  its  distance  would  be  nearly  7000  millions  of 
miles.  With  a  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  20  feet  in  focal, 
and  with  an  aperture  of  24  inches,  and  powers  of  from  316  to 
567,  Mr.  Lassels  of  Liveiyool  has  examined  this  planet,  and  has 
announced  (in  The  Times)  the  probability  that  it  has  a  ring  like 
Saturn,  and  a  satellite.  "  On  the  3d  October,"  he  says,  "  at 
about  8|  hours,  I  observed  the  planet  to  have  apparently  a  very 
obliquely  situated  ring,  the  major  axis  being  seven  or  eight  times 
the  length  of  the  minor,  and  having  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  a  parallel  of  declination.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  diameters  of  the  disk  of  the  planet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  littleToUowing,  there  was  situate, 
a  minute  star,  having  every  appearance  of  a  satellite.  I  observed 
the  planet  again,  about  two  hours  later,  and  noticed  the  same  ap- 

fearances.  *  ♦  «  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  ring, 
am  not  able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  received  so  many 
impressions  of  it,  always  in  the  same  form  and  direction,  and 
with  all  the  diflerent  magnifying  powers,  that  I  feel  a  very  strong 
persuasion  that  nothing  but  a  purer  state  of  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  verify  the  discoverv.  Of  the  existence  of  a 
star  having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  Afterwards  I  turned  the  telescope  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus  (^Uranus)y  and  remarked  that  the  brightest  two  of  his 
satellites  were  both  obviously  brighter  than  this  small  star  accom- 
paBving  Le  Verriei^s  planet^ 

Smce  the  preceding  paragraph  was  printed.  Professor  Challis 
of  Cambridge  has  communicated  to  the  AthencBum*  some  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  history  and  discovery  of  the 
new  planet.  From  this  communication  it  appears  that,  previous 
to  January  1843,  Mr.  Adams,  an  under-graduate  of  tnat  uni- 
versity, had  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  anomalies  in  the  mo- 
tions of  Uranus  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  more  distant  planet.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  preparing  himself  for  the  examinations  for 
the  academical  distinction  which  he  obtained  in  January  1843, 
left  him  no  time  for  pursuing  the  research.  In  the  course  of 
1843,  he  arrived  at  an  approximation  to  the  position  of  the  new 
planet,  but  having  employed  only  a  small  number  of  observations 
of  Uranus,  he  obtained  in  February  1844,  through  Professor 


♦  For  October  17, 1846,  No.  990,  p.  1069. 
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Challis,  from  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  early  Greenwich  ob- 
servations then  in  course  of  reduction.  With  these  materials, 
Mr.  Adams  proceeded  in  his  inquiry,  and  in  September  1845  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Challis  his  values  of  the  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude, eccentricity,  place  of  perihelion,  and  mass  of  the  supposed 
planet.* 

On  the  29th  of  July  1846,  Professor  Challis,  guided  by  a 
paper  drawn  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Adams,  commenced  with  the 
Great  Northumberland  Achromatic,  a  systematic  search  for  the 
planet.  On  the  30th  June,  he  observed  all  the  stars  even  to  those 
of  the  1 1th  magnitude,  in  a  zone  9  minutes  broad.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  he  took  a  broader  zone,  "  and  recorded  a  place  of  the 
planet J^  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  met  with  a  star  of  the  8th 
magnitude  in  the  9  minute  zone  which  did  not  contain  it  on  the 
ZOih  July.  "  Of  course,"  says  Professor  Challis,  "  this  was  the 
planet,  the  place  of  which  was  recorded  a  second  time  in  four  days 
of  observing ."t  The  following  were  the  positions  of  the  planet  on 
the  4th  and  12  th  of  August : — 

August    4,     13^  36"»  25'*  R.  Ascens.      .  21^  58™  14".70 

N.  Pol.  Dist.  102*  37'    82".20 

August  12,    13*^     3"  26»  R.  Ascen.      .  21**  57"  26".13 

N.  Pol.  Dist.  108*  2"*        0".2 

The  following  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit  have  been  deduced 
by  Mr.  Adams  from  these  positions  compared  with  more  recent 
ones : — 

Distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun,  the  Earth  being  1.  30*05 

Inclination  of  Orbit,            .             .             .             .  1*451 

Longitude  of  descending  node,        .             .             .  309*43' 

Heliocentric  longitude,  August  4,                 .             .  326*39' 

The  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  is  less  than  the  theory 
had  indicated,  and  also  less  than  it  should  be  by  Bode's  law. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that  we  have  reached  the 
limits  of  our  system,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  we 
have,  since  1781,  extended  that  system  from  an  orb  of  1800 
millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  namely,  that  which  is  bounded 
by  Saturn's  orbit,  to  one  of  6906  millions  of  miles,  or  that 
which  is  included  within  the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier's  planet, — that 


*  M.  Le  Vemer,in  an  investigation  published  in  June  1846,  assigned,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  states,  very  nearly  the  same  heliocentrical  longitude  to  the  planet  as 
Mr.  Adams  did,  <<  but  gave  no  results  respecting  its  nuiss  and  the  fonn  of  its 
orbit" 

f  Mr.  Adams  and  Professor  Challis  concur  in  proposing  for  the  planet  the  name 
Oclsanus,  a  word  which  a  Latin  scholar  only  can  pronounce. 
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is,  when  we  have  extended  it  nearly  four  times  its  former  diameter. 
There  is,  however,  a  probable  limit  to  every  planetary  system^ — 
When  the  light  and  neat  of  the  central  sim  has  become  sd  di^ 
fiise  and  weakened  by  distance,  that  they  are  scarcely  capable 
of  producing  the  effects  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  we  may  restn 
sonably  conjecture  that  we  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the 
ff3rstem.  Even  on  the  surfaces  of  Uranus  and  of  Le  Verrier's  pla- 
net, their  influence  must  be  feeble  indeed.  In  the  former,  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  to  that  which  we  enjoy  on  the  earth  as  3  to 
1000,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  only  as  7  to  10,000,  that  is,  on 
Uranus  the  light  is  only  yi7,and  onLe  Verrier^s  planet  only  uVu* 
of  the  light  upon  the  earth.  J£  there  should  still  be  another 
planet,  which  unexplained  perturbations  in  Le  Verrier's  planet 
may  indicate,  the  light  upon  it  will  be  only  ^^1^^  of  the  earth's 
light — a  glimmer  altogether  insufficient  for  eyes  Hke  ours. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  preceding  statement, 
we  could  scarcely  anticipate  any  controversy  respecting  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  planet.  Mr.  Adams 
appears,  according  to  our  present  information,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  predict  its  existence  and  its  place,  and  as  M.  Galle  did  not 
discover  the  planet  till  the  23d  of  September,  while  Professor 
Challis  observed  its  place  on  the  4th  and  12th  of  August,  seven 
weeks  previous  to  the  first  Berlin  observation  of  it,  we  should  have 
thougat  it  equally  clear  that  he  was  the  true  practical  discoverer 
of  it.  But  Professor  Challis  has  made  such  a  statement  near  the 
end  of  his  letter,  as  to  make  it  anpear  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  discovery  of  the  planet ;  and  unless  he  give  some  explana- 
tion of  his  language,  we  are  sure  that  as  the  foreign  claimants 
first  published  their  discovery,  it  will  be  urged  against  him  with 
all  the  feeling  of  national  rivalry.  "  A  comparison,"  says  he,  ^*  of 
the  observation  of  July  30  ana  August  12,  wouldy  according  to 
the  principles  of  search  which  I  employed,  have  s?iOWn  me  the 
planet,  I  did  not  make  the  comparison  of  it  till  after  the  detection  of 
it  at  Berliny  partly  because  I  had  an  impression  that  a  much 
more  extensive  search  was  required  to  giveany  probabiUtyof  dis-- 
covervj  and  partly  from  the  press  of  other  occupations.  The  pla- 
net, however,  was  securedj  and  two  positions  of  it  recorded  six 
weeks  earlier  here  than  in  any  other  observatory, — and  in  a  sys- 
tematic search  expressly  undertaken  for  that  purpose." 

Before  quitting  the  description  of  this  wondrous  system  of 
worlds,  let  us  contemplate  the  general  harmony  in  the  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  sim.  Kepler,  the  great  apostle  of  harmony  in 
the  celestial  spaces,  predicted  the  discovery  of  a  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  Uranus,  in  1781,  directed 
the  attention  of  German  astronomers  to  this  inquiry,  and  in 
1789,  Baron  von  Zach  actually  published  in  the  Berlin  Alma*- 
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sac  for  that  year,  the  dements  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  which 
ovght  to  be  found  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  I  He  makes  its 
distance  fix)m  the  sun  2082  (that  of  the  earth  beinj^  1,)  or  268 
millions  of  mileS)  and  its  period  j^our  years  and  nme  months. 
After  the  discovery  of  Cebes,  having  almost  this  very  distance 
and  period,  in  1801,  Professor  Bode  of  Berlin  communicated  to 
the  Baron  his  empirical  law  of  the  planetary  system,  in  which 
the  distance  between  the  orbits  of  any  two  planets  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  between  the  orbits  of  the  next  two  planets  nearer 
the  sun,  and  one  half  the  distance  of  the  next  two  planets  from 
the  sun.  This  very  ingenious  relation  is  shown  more  clearly 
in  the  following  table : — 


IHstuMB  from  Sun. 
Mercury, 
Venus, 
Earth, 

Mars, 

Ceres, 

Pallas, 

Juno, 
Vesta, 


Iaw  of  DitluiM. 


4 

7 

10 

16 


=  4 


=  4  +  8  X  20  =4  + 
=  4+  8  X  21  =4  + 
=  4  +  3X22=4  + 


3 

6 
12 


>-       9ft  -- 


28  =  4  +  8  X  28  =  4  +    24 


4  +  3x2* 
4  +  3x2*^ 


Jupiter,  .  52 

Saturn,  .  1 00 

Uranus,  .  196 

New  Planet,     .  388 

Distance  of  other  )    772 

Planets,  if  they  V 1540  =  4+3 
exist,  j  8076  =  4  +  8 


4  +  3  X  2^   = 

4+3x2^   = 

4  +  3  X  28 
X  2» 
X2M 


4+48 
4+96 
4  +  192 
4+884 


Had  Kepler  been  alive^  he  would  have  predicted  the  disco* 
very  of  planets  at  the  three  last  of-  these  stations,  in  order  that 
the  system  might  terminate  with  the  tenth  power  of  2,*  and  that 
&e  number  oi  the  planets  (reckoning  the  5  asteroids  oney)  might 

be  TWBLVB.t 


*  At  present  the  number  of  primary  planeta  is  only  mNE,  a  number  with  which 
the  worshippers  of  the  muses  will  be  satisfied.  If  we  reckon  each  of  the  small 
planets  separately,  we  have  the  ill-omened  number  of  ihutebn. 

j-  Captain  Snuth  has  given  us— without  mentioning  to  whom  we  owe  them—the 
following  singular  astronomical  coincidences  respecting  the  tun^  moon^  voA  earth: — 

Miles. 
Eaith's  diameter     7,912  x  1 10  as      870,820y-^the  estimated  diameter  of  the  tun. 
Sun's  diameter    870,320  x  110  »96,736y200,--«verage    mean  distance  of  the 

earth  from  the  tun. 
Moon's  diameter     2,160  x  110  s      237,600, — average    mean  distance   of  the 

moon  from  the  earth. 
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Having  thus  conducted  our  fellow-travellers  from  the  centre 
to  the  verge  of  the  planetary  system, — from  the  effulgent  orb  of 
day  to  that  almost   cimmerian  twilight  where  Phoebus  could 
scarcely  see  to  guide  his  steeds,  let  us  ponder  a  while  over  the 
startling  yet  instructive  sights  which  we  have  encountered  in  our 
course.     Adjoining  the  Sun,  we  find  Mercury  and  Venus,  with 
days  and  seasons  like  our  own,  varying  only  with  the  peculiarity 
of  their  position.     Upon  reaching  our  own  planet,  we  recognise 
in  it  the  same  general  features,  but  we  find  it  larger  in  magni- 
tude, and  possessing  the  additional  distinction  or  a  satellite  to 
enlighten  it,  and  a  race  of  living  beings  to  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
eminence.    In  contrast  with  Mars,  our  Earth  still  maintains  its 
superiority  both  in  size  and  equipments ;  but  upon  advancing  a 
little  farther  into  space,  our  pride  is   rebuked  and  our  fears 
evoked,  when  we  reach  the  golgotha  of  our  system,  where  the 
relics  of  a  once  mighty  planet  are  revolving  in  dissevered  orbits, 
and  warning  the  vain  astronomer  of  another  world,  that  a  simi- 
lar fate  may  await  his  own.     Dejected,  but  not  despairing,  we 
Eass  onward,  and  as  if  in  bright  contrast  with  the  desolation  we 
ave  witnessed,  there  bursts  upon  our  sight  the  splendid  orb  of 
Jupiter,  eleven  times  the  diameter  of  our  own  globe,  ^and  proudly 
enthroned  amid  his  attendant  torch-bearers.     When  compared 
with  so  glorious  a  creation,  our  earth  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
It  is  no  longer  the  monarch  of  the  planetary  throng,  and  we 
blush  at  the  recollection  that  sovereigns  and  pontiffs,  and  even 
philosophers,  made  it  the  central  ball,  round  which  the  Sun  and 
Moon  and  planets,  and  even  stars,  revolved  in  obsequious  subjec- 
tion.   The  dignity  of  being  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  animal  life, 
however,  still  seems  to  be  our  own,  and  if  our  globe  does  not  swell 
so  largely  to  the  eye,  or  shine  so  brightly  in  the  night,  it  has  yet 
been  the  seat  of  glorious  dynasties — of  mighty  empires — of  heroes 
that  have  bled  for  their  country — of  martyrs  who  have  died  for 
their  faith,  and  of  sages  who  have  unravelled  the  very  universe 
we  are  surveying.     Still,  however,  does  the  thought  loom  on  the 
mind's  horizon,  that  the  gigantic  planet  which  we  are  under- 
valuing may  be  teeming  with  life  more  pure  and  noble  than  our 
own, — with  heroes  who  have  never  drawn  the  sword  against 
truth  and  liberty, — with  martyrs  who  have  never  died  for  error, 
— and  with  sages  who  have  never  denied  their  God.     Pursuing 
our  outward  course,  a  new  wonder  is  presented  to  us  in  the  gor- 
geous appendages  of  Saturn,  encircled  with  his  triple  halo  of 
rings,  and  lighted  up  with  his  seven  moons.     Does  this  magnifi- 
cent and  splendid  arch,  whose  circuit  is  seven  times  that  of  our 
own  globe,  span  the  azure  vault  of  Saturn  merely  to  delight  the 
prying  astronomer,  and  do  his  seven  bright  attendants  serve  but 
to  try  his  telescopes  ?    Advancing  onward,  we  encounter  Uranus 
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with  his  rix  pledges  that  he  is  the  seat  of  life ;  and  after  passing 
the  New  Planet,  which  awaits  the  scrutiny  of  science,  at  the  fron- 
tier of  our  system,  we  reach  what  is  the  region,  and  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  home  of  comets. 

Comets,  or  wandering  stars,  as  thev  have  been  called,  are  thoso 
celestial  bodies  which  appear  occasionally  within  the  limits  of 
the  Solar  System.  They  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  which  the  Sun  is  placed ;  but  unlike  the  planets,  whose 
orbits,  excluding  the  asteroids,  are  never  inclined  more  than  seven 
degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  which  always  move  from  west  to  east, 
the  comets  move  m  orbits  inclined  at  all  possible  angles,  and 
move  in  all  possible  directions.  No  fewer  than  between  dx  and 
seven  hundred  comets  have  been  recorded,  and  the  orbits  of  nearly 
ons  hundred  and  forty  have  been  calculated ;  and  as  there  are 
times,  v^hen  so  far  as  astronomers  know,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
comets  Cexoepting  those  of  Encke,  Biela,  and  Da  Faye),  within  the 
limits  of  the  Solar  System,  their  movements  must  be  principally 
executed  within  that  vast  region  which  lies  between  the  nearest 
known  fixed  star  «  Centauri,  and  the  orbit  of  the  New  Pla- 
net, an  interval  ^Qual  to  6000  times  the  distance  of  that  planet 
from  the  Sun.  What  is  their  occupation  there,  or  what  it  is 
here,  when  they  are  our  visitors,  we  cannot  venture  to  guess. 
That  they  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  planets,  will  appear 
fipom  the  description  of  them  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  importing  any  thing  useful ' 
into  <mr  system,  or  of  their  exporting  any  thing  useful  to  another. 
Judging  from  the  immense  portion  of  their  orbits  which  lie 
beyond  our  system,  we  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  the  central 
body  of  some  other  system  is  placed  in  die  distant  focus  of  each 
of  their  orbits,  and  that  in  this  way  all  the  different  systems  in 
the  universe  are,  as  it  were,  united  into  one  by  the  intercom- 
munication of  comets.  Were  our  planetary  system,  with  its 
700  comets,  and  probably  as  many  tnousands  more,  to  be  sur- 
veyed from  other  external  systems,  a  mass  of  unresolvable  nebu- 
lous matter,  mixed  with  stars,  would  doubtless  be  descried  by 
powerful  telescopes,  and  exhibit  to  us  a  picture  analogous  to  the 
nebulous  combinations  by  which  astronomers  have  been  so  much 
peiplexed. 

The  most  common  aspect  of  a  comet,  from  mm  hair,  is  that 
of  a  faint  round  nebula,  through  which  stars  are  visible.  In 
advancing  towards  the  Sun  the  luminous  matter  becomes  bright, 
and  at  last  shoots  forth  a  long  train  of  light  called  its  tail.  Aft^r 
passing  the  Sun  the  tail  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  until  it  dis- 
appears, and  when  the  comet  has  receded  to  a  certain  distance  it  too 
disappears,  even  to  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  According  to 
M.  Arago,  there  are  some  comets  whose  luminosity  is  uniform, 
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others  which  have  a  nudeus  or  condensed  portion  which  is  some- 
times transparent,  while  there  are  other  comets  which  are  more 
brOUant  than  the  planets,  and  whose  nndei  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  opaqne  and  solid.  The  comet  which  M.  Grambard  saw 
pass  over  the  Snn's  disc  was  obvionsly  an  (^paqne  body.  The  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  the  tails  of  comets  have  excited  much  specula- 
tion. Sometimes  their  tails  are  only  a  few  degrees  in  length,  and 
sometimes  they  stretch  even  firom  die  horizon  to  the  zenith.  In 
some  comets  the  tail  is  composed  of  streams  of  diverging  light,  of 
which  six  have  been  counted,  extending  finom  the  nucleus  nine  mil- 
lions of  millions,  and  all  of  them  bent  in  the  same  direction. 
These  streams  vary  in  number  and  length  in  the  same  comet,  as 
was  seen  in  the  comet  of  1 825,  when  observed  at  Paramatta.  Mr. 
Dunlop  assures  us  that  the  tail  underwent  not  only  continual 
but  periodic  changes,  indicating  '^  a  rotation  or  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  same  appearances,"  performed  in  19  hours  and  36 
minutes.  The  changes  of  figure  were  very  sensible  in  a  short  time, 
and  ^  made  their  appearance  generally  at  the  head  of  the  comet, 
wmetimes  shooting^^m  ^tail,W  sometimes  &om  both, 
but  generally  making  their  appearance  first  on  the  following  side 
of  the  head."  *  In  the  splendid  comet  of  1811,  which  was  visible 
for  ten  months  in  this  country,  the  tail,  which  displayed  rapid 
coruscations,  consisted  of  two  diverging  beams  of  slightly  coloured 
light,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  18%  and  a  little  bent  outward. 
The  leiigdi  of  the  tail  varied  finom  about  96  to  130  millions  of 
miles.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  was  a  brilliant  spot,  estimated 
to  be  500  miles  in  diameter,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  surrounding  disc  by  an  interval  of  36,000  miles. 
M.  Chladni  observed  in  this  comet  ^^  certain  undulatory  ebulli- 
tions rushing  firom  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a  distance 
of  more  than  10  millions  of  miles,  in  two  or  three  seconds  of  time." 
The  comet  of  1824  mocked  the  many  theories  of  cometary  tails, 
by  exhibiting  two  tails  diametrically  opposite,  the  one  on  the  Sun's 
side  being  smaller  and  fainter  than  the  other. 

The  first  great  comet  of  modem  times  was  that  which  excited 
so  much  notice  in  London  in  the  month  of  December  1680.  It 
contLDued  visible  for  four  months.  Its  tail  was  120  millions  of 
miles  long.  Its  distance  fix)m  the  Sun,  when  greatest,  was  127,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  Earth  finom  the  Sun,  and  its  velocily 
in  approaching  the  Sun  was  so  enormous  that  it  moved  through 
880,000  miles  in  an  hour,  reaching,  at  its  perihelion,  to  within 
144,000  miles  of  the  Sun's  surfisice,  a  proximity  so  great  that  it 


*  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Edinbur^  Journal  ttf  Sdenee  for  Januuy  1827, 
a  plate  by  Mr.  Duolopy  containing  teKtUeen  drawings  aft  these  different  states  of 
the  comet. 
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may  one  day  be  drawn  into  its  devouring  furnace.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  computed  that  its  heat  was  then  2000  times  that  of  red 
hot  iron,  from  which  it  would  take  a  million  of  years  to  cool  I 
Dr.  HaUey  haying  been  the  first  who  observed  this  great  comet, 
when  he  was  travelling  from  Calais  to  Paris,  endeavoured  to 
represent  its  motions  by  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  of  575 
years.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  oelieve  that  this  was  the  comet 
which  terrified  the  Romans  at  the  death  of  Csesar,  in  the  year 
44  before  Christ,  and  which  re-appeared  in  a.d.  531,  and  1106, 
but  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  adopted  by  modem  astrono- 
mers, for  Humboldt  states  that  Encke  has  ascribed  to  it  a  period 
of  8800  years. 

While  Halley  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  comets,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  comet 
of  1682,  and  having  determined  its  elements,  he  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  in  1531 
and  1607,  with  a  period  of  about  76  years.     In  consequence 
of  the  period  before  1682  being  15  months  longer  than   the 
preceding  one,  this  delay  in  its  appearance  was  ascribed  to  re- 
tardations produced  by  the  action  of  the  planets  near  which  it 
passed,  ana  astronomers  were  accordingly  induced  to  compute 
these  influences  before  it  re-appeared  in  our  system^     The  cele- 
brated Clairaut,  assisted  by  Lalande,  found  that  it  would  be  re- 
tarded 100  days  by  the  attraction  of  Saturn,  and  561  by  Jupiter. 
In  the  month  of  November  1758,  when  the  comet  was  expected, 
he  announced  that  it  would  reach  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of 
April  1759.    It  actually  made  its  appearance  in  December  1759, 
having  been  discovered  by  George  Palitzch,  a  Saxon  farmer, 
and  it  anived  at  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  March  1759,  only 
iMrtu  days  before  the  preSicted  time. 

This  remarkable  body  was  again  expected  in  1835,  and  it  was 
discovered  at  Rome  on  the  5th  August  of  that  year.  It  reached 
its  perihelion  about  the  beginning  of  November,  only  eight  or 
nine  days  from  the  predicted  time.  In  1531,  the  colour  of  the 
comet  was  bright  sold  yellow:  In  1607,  it  was  dark  and  livid: 
In  1682  it  was  bri^t,  and  in  1759  it  was  pale  and  obscure,  and 
in  1835  it  was  pale  and  faint.  Captain  Smith  made  a  very  in- 
teresting drawing  of  it,  in  which  a  bright  central  point  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  sharp  crescent,  having  its  concavity  turned  to- 
wards the  Sun,  a  round  nebulosity  extending  a  little  beyond  the 
cusp  of  the  crescent,  and  running  out  into  an  obscure  tail  of  no 
great  length.  M.  Arago  had  stated  in  his  able  treatise  on  comets, 
uiat  in  liiose  which  have  tails  the  luminous  ring  encircling  the 
nucleus  is  closed  only  on  the  side  next  the  Sun,  that  is,  it  has  a 
crescent  form,  with  its  convex  side  towards  the  Sun,  whereas,  in 
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Captain  Smith's  drawings  the  crescent  was  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction.* 

Long  as  is  the  jonmey  which  this  comet  performs  in  each 
century,  it  is  short  compared  with  that  of  1811,  to  which  Bessel 
has  ascribed  a  period  oi  3383  years,  and  Argelander  one  of  2888 
years.  The  comet  of  1763  is  supposed  to  have  so  lon^  a  period 
as  7334  years ;  and  Encke,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ascribes 
to  that  of  1680,  a  period  of  8800  years;  but  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  these  numbers.  The  periods  of  comets  can 
only  be  deduced  from  their  successive  re-^ppearances. 

While  it  was  the  universal  belief  among  astronomers  that  every 
comet  wandered  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  the  shortest 
period  being  76  years,  the  celebrated  Professor  Encke,  in  1819, 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  comet  of  such  a  short  period, 
scarcely  3^  years,  that  its  orbit  was  included  in  our  solar  system, 
its  remotest  part  extending  a  Uttle  beyond  the  orbit  of  Pallas, 
and  the  other  reaching  to  that  of  Mercury.  The  eccentricity  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Juno,  and  it  moves  almost 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Its  periods  between  the  years  1786 
and  1838,  have  been  regularly  diminishing  by  1  day  and  20 
hours  in  each  revolution.  This  comet  is  a  very  faint  one,  being 
just  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  and  destitute  of  a  tail.f 

In  the  year  1826,  astronomers  were  again  surprised  at  the 
discovery  of  another  comet  by  Captain  Bieia,  which  has  a  period 
of  6|  years,  and  whose  orbit  extended  beyond  that  of  Jupiter, 
but  did  not  reach  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Its  light  was  still  fainter 
than  the  comet  of  Encke.  Its  orbit  came  so  near  the  ecliptic, 
that  it  passed  within  18,000  miles  of  a  point  in  the  earth's  orbit^ 
on  the  29th  October  1832,  the  previous  announcement  of  which 
in  Paris  created  such  alarm,  that  M.  Arago  was  called  upon  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  community.  The  earth  arrived  at  that  point 
of  its  orbit  about  a  month  after  the  comet  had  passed  it,  but  the 
distance  of  the  two  bodies  was  then  55  millions  of  miles. 

A  third  comet,  moving  within  the  bounds  of  the  planetary 
system,  was  discovered  at  Paris,  on  the  22d  November  1843,  by 
M.  du  Faye.  Its  period  is  7  years  and  I'^ths,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  orbit|  which  approaches  nearer  to  a  circle  than  that  of 
any  other  comet,  and  whicn  is  included  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Saturn.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  comet  is  the 


i^h^b**i*i«i^irik^ 


^  M.  Laugier  has  lately  demonstrated  that  Halley's  CVmiet  of  1682  k  identical 
with  the  comet  of  1378,  recorded  in  £dward  Biot'a  Chinese  Catalogne  of  Cometo, 
and  that  its  period  between  1378  and  1835  has  varied  between  74.91  and  77.68 
years,  the  mean  being  76  years  and  a  quarter. — HouBOLnT's  Konnos,  p.'  119. 

t  A  very  full  account  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Jomnal  of 
ikiaice  lor  October  1827,  No.  xiv.,  p.  272. 
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lo9t  comet  of  1770,  which  appeared,  firom  the  computations  of 
Lexell,  to  have  had  its  orbit  changed,  hj  the  action  of  Jupiter, 
from  an  elongated  ellipse  to  an  oval,  with  a  period  of  5^.  years. 
Although  it  ought  to  nave  reappeared  thirteen  times  since  1770, 
it  has  never  till  lately  been  seen  by  astronomers.  Burck- 
hardt  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  have  become  a  satellite 
to  Jupiter,  from  the  proximity  of  its  aphelion  to  that  planet,  and 
others  conjectured  tnat  it  might  have  passed  near  the  minor 
planets,  and  imparted  to  Ceres  and  Pallas  those  large  atmospheres 
which  surrouna  them,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  tfuno^  or  Vesta, 
or  AstrsBa.  But  its  reappearance  in  1843  shews  that,  if  the  last 
hvpothesis  be  true,  it  has  only  given  a  portion  of  its  vapour  to 
Cieres  and  Pallas. 

When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have 
been  actually  seen,  and  recollect  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their 
bdbig  equally  distributed  in  space,  there  would  be  nearly  250,000 
of  them  that  would  approach  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Dranus,  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  real  comet  belongs  to  our  own 
system,  and  are  therefore  led  to  imagine  some  rational  origin  for 
the  three  small  and  almost  telescopic  comets  which  we  have  now 
been  describing  as  denizens  of  the  solar  system.  These  three 
bodies  are  as  remarkable  anomalies  among  comets  as  the  five  frag- 
ments of  one  planet  are  in  the  planetanr  system  ;  and  when  we 
consider  their  proximity  to  the  new  planets,  and  the  similarity  of 
tlieir  orbits,  we  think  it  is  not  a  very  wild  supposition  that  they 
may  have  been  formed  when  the  great  planet  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  was  burst,  and  may  be  part  of  the  gases  or  vapours  which 
either  had  been  imprisoned  in  its  interior,  or  which  nad  entered 
into  the  comporition  of  its  atmosphere. 

Comets  have,  in  all  ages,  excited  terror  and  alarm  among 
nations,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  of  their  nature  and  movements  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dissipate  these  fears.  Comets  have  passed  near  the 
earth,  and  may  pass  still  nearer ;  but  even  if  they  should  not 
produce  those  tremendous  effects  which  even  Laplace  has  indi- 
cated, and  if  their  great  rarity  and  rapid  motion  should  hinder 
them  from  acting  upon  our  seas,  or  changing  the  axis  of  our 
globe,  a  sweep  of  their  train  of  gas  or  of  vapour  would  not  be  a 
pleasing  salutation  to  living  beings.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
gases  or  the  exhalations  which  seem  to  compose  these  anomalous 
bodies ;  they  may  be  acrid,  or  they  may  be  poisonous,  and  we 
should  dread  more  being  suffocated  by  their  breath,  than  stunned 
by  their  blows. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  that  a  planetary  system, 
attended  with  such  a  mass  of  comets  as  ours,  must  appear,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  as  a  nebulous  mass  containing  stars.   When 
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we  consider  the  great  length  and  breadth  of  the  tails  of  eomets 
when  they  are  within  our  system,  and  the  strange  and  unexpected 
&ct,  that  the  nebulosities  of  comets  increase  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  the  sun,  in  place  of  contracting,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  when  they  reach  a  colder  region,  it  became  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  our  cometary  system  must  have  the  appearance  of 
a  nebula*  and  that  the  matter  which  composes  comets  may  be 
the  unresolvable  nebulous  matter  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens. 

When  the  advocates  of  the  undulatory  theory  were  embar- 
rassed with  difficulties,  they  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  astronomical  theorists.  The  existence  of  a 
rare  elastic  medium,  diffused  through  universal  space,  which  that 
theory  required,  was  regarded  as  the  resisting  medium  which  re- 
tarded the  motion  and  shortened  the  periods  of  comets ;  and  the 
changes  in  the  period  of  Encke's  comet  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  undoubted  result  of  this  obstructing  force,  although  the  very 
opposite  effect  was  produced  on  Halley's  comet,  the  period  of 
which  regularly  increased  at  every  succeeding  return.  The 
theorist,  however,  is  never  perplex^,  and  his  resources  never 
fail.  Encke's  comet  and  Halley's  move  in  opposite  directions — 
the  one  from  west  to  east,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west ;  and 
it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
revolves  from  west  to  east,  in  virtue  of  a  rotatory  motion  comr 
municated  to  it  by  the  continued  motion  of  the  planets  in  the 
same  direction,  thus  producing  a  different  effect  upon  the  two 
comets  1  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  comet,  the  variations 
in  its  phenomena  during  any  portion  of  its  period,  and  the  striking 
differences  between  its  colour,  its  brightness,  and  its  apparent 
magnitude,  at  its  successive  reappearances,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  a  body  thus  susceptible  of  change,  and  actually  changed, 
should  not  return  in  precisely  the  same  period  of  time.  If  the 
other  comets,  like  Encke's,  expand  as  they  enter  the  colder  re- 
cesses of  space,  their  tails,  which  are  even  when  near  the  sun 
one  million  of  miles  in  length,  may  encounter  other  objects  or 
come  into  mutual  collision,  and  thus  deprive  one  or  other  of  the 
conflicting  bodies  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  Our  knowledge,  in 
short,  of  the  nature  and  design  of  comets,  of  the  frmctions  which 
they  perform  during  their  long  residence  in  foreign  climes,  is  so 
utterly  insignificant,  that  to  make  it  the  foundation  or  the  sup- 
port of  any  theory  is  unworthy  of  a  sound  philosophy.  Those  spe- 
culators, who  believe  that  there  is  a  compensatory  adjustment  in 


*  Encke's  comet,  for  example,  was  nearly  three  times  farther  from  the  san  on 
the  28th  October  than  on  the  24th  December,  and  the  diameter  of  its  nebulosity 
was,  at  the  first  date,  316,440  miles,  and  at  the  second  only  24,530  milesyor  it  was 
increased' by  a  triple  distance  26  times. 
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the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  in  virtue  of  which  the  solar  sys- 
tem willy  if  left  to  itself,  have  an  eternal  duration,  will  not 
readily  admit  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  which  must 
ultimately  destroy  it,  and  those  who,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  is  recroited  by  comets,  and  that  the  vapours  of 
comets,  when  rarified  and  difiused  through  space,  may,  under  the 
influence  of  their  own  gravity,  be  attracted  down  to  the  planets, 
and  become  intermingled  with  their  atmosphere,  will  not  con- 
sider the  supposition  unreasonable  that  a  comet  does  not  return 
to  our  system  either  of  the  same  tonnage  or  with  the  same 
freight,* 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  planetary  domains-^those 
glorious  spheres  of  which  Omnipotence  has  given  the  liferent  to 
man,  and  to  other  beings — his  equals,  or  percnance^his  superiors ; 
and  having  cast  a  glance  at  those  pilgrim  stars  which  seem  to 
maintain  a  secret  correspondence  witn  our  own, — our  readers 
must  now  transport  themselves  across  those  aerial  steppes,  which, 
uncheered  by  light  or  by  life,  stretch  from  the  outer  planet  of 
our  system  to  that  of  which  the  nearest  star  is  the  Sun.  This  in- 
conceivable void,  measuring  more  than  21,000,000,000,000 — 
twenty-one  million  millions  of  miles  across  in  every  direction  up- 
wards, downwards,  and  around  us,  separates  our  system  from  the 
sidereal  heavens.  These  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  once 
seemed  to  revolve  daily  round  our  terrestrial  ball,  and  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  man,  believing  that  they  did,  imprisoned  or 
burned  the  philosophers  that  proved  it  to  be  false.  To  an  eye 
removed  from  the  earth,  and  at  the  verge  of  our  system,  as  ours 
is  supposed  to  be,  the  very  idea  becomes  ridiculous.  To  that  eye 
the  earth  is  not  even  visible,  and  the  whole  starry  creation,  and 
the  sun  itself,  dwindled  into  a  star,  stands  fixed  and  immove- 
able. Here  reigns  universal  silence  and  repose.  Nothing  moves 
but  the  throbbing  heart — ^nothing  is  heard  save  the  anthem  to 
nature's  Lord — ^great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works — just  and 
true  are  thy  ways. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  we 
should  fix  in  our  memory  the  following  measures  of  celestial 
magnitudes  and  distances. 

Miles. 
Diameter  of  the  earth,        .  .  .  8,000 

Smallest  Diameter  of  Jupiter  and  largest 

diameter  of  Saturn,         .  .  .  80,000 

Diameter  of  Saturn's  Ring  nearly  .  180,000 


*  '^  I  suspect,*'  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  'Uhat  the  spirit  which  makes  the  finest, 
snbtilest,  and  the  best  part  of  our  air,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  life 
and  being  of  all  things,  comes  principally  from  the  comets" 
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Diameter  of  Sun,*  .  .  .  880,000    ' 

Distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earthy         .  240,000 

Distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  .  96,000,000 

Distance  of  the  remotest  planet  (the  New 

Planet)  from  the  sun,      .  .  .  7,400,000,000 

Greatest  distance  of  the  comet  of 

1680,  .  .  .        12,000,000,000,000 

Distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  «  Centauri,  21,000,000,000,000 
Distance  of  61  Cygni,  .  .  658,000,000,000,000 

When  the  observer  turns  his  attention  to  the  heavens,  his 
first  desire  is  to  know  the  number  of  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
his  naked  eye,  and  he  is  surprised  to  find  it  much  less  than  he  an- 
ticipated. Astronomers  have  determined  that  in  both  hemispheres 
they  do  not  much  exceed  three  thousand,  namely,  20  of  theirs* 
magnitude,  70  of  the  second^  220  of  the  thirdy  500  of  the  fourthy 
690  of  the  fif  thy  and  1500  of  the  sixth.  But  the  number  of  stars 
capable  of  being  seen  by  the  telescope,  has  been  reckoned  above 
one  hundred  million  I  and  if  we  now  regard  it  as  probable  that 
all  nebulas  are  clusters  of  stars,  as  indicated  by  Lord  Bosse  hav- 
ing resolved  by  his  great  telescope  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the 
number  of  stars,  or  suns,  or  systems^  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
the  power  of  numerical  expression. 

In  surveying  the  starry  neavens,  astronomers  naturally  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although 
the  smallest  of  our  planets,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope  of  con- 
siderable magnifying  power,  exhibit  a  distinct  circular  disc,  yet 
when  the  same  telescope  was  directed  to  Sirius  Arcturus  and 
others,  no  trace  of  a  disc  was  seen,  and  the  star  appeared  as  a 
brilliant  point  of  light.  This  fact  alone  demonstrated  that  they 
were  placed  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  earth ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  found  that,  even  when  observed  with  good  instruments, 
the  same  stars  did  not  change  their  place  in  the  heavens  when 
viewed  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  base  of 
190  millions  of  miles,  astronomers  despaired  of  obtaining  any 
thing  like  a  measure  of  their  distance.  By  the  use  of  improved 
instruments,  however,  and  improved  methods  of  observation,  it 
has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Maclear,  after 
years  of  incessant  labour,  that  the  parallaxjt  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star  a  Centaurif  is  a  little  more  than  nine-tenths  of  a  second, 
indicating  a  distance  so  enormous,  that  if  a  sun  were  large  enough 
to  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  that  sun  would,  when 


•  *  The  numbers  >iere  giren  are  sulSdetitly  acoiirate,  and  moet  of  them  are  eadly 
remembered, 
f  See  this  Journal,  toI.  iv.  p.  227. 
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seen  through  a  powerful  telescope,  have  a  diameter  of  only  9-lOtbs 
of  a  second  !*  The  celebrated  Prussian  astronomer,  Irrofessor 
Bessel,  whose  death  the  whole  scientific  world  is  at  present  de- 
ploring, found  a  parallax  of  one4hird  of  a  second  in  the  double 
star  61  Cy^ij^  and  M.  Struve  of  Pultova,  a  Russian  astronomer 
of  distinguished  reputation,  has  discovered  a  parallax  of  a  quarter 
of  a  second  in  a  Lyroe.t 

After  the  telescope  had  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
the  attention  of  astronomers  was  directed  to  what  are  called 
double  atarsy  or  to  two  stars  of  the  same  or  of  different  magni- 
tudes, that  are,  or  appear  to  be,  situated  near  one  another.  A 
star  will  appear  double,  or  will  be  optically  double,  even  when 
the  one  is  far  removed  from  the  other  in  space,  and  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  it ;  but  those  stars  only  are  properly  called 
double  stars,  or  are  physically  double,  in  wmch  the  one  revolves 
round  the  other,  and  mus  forms  what  is  called  a  Binary  Sustem. 
M.  Argelander  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  optically  aouble 
stars  from  the  rest.  Selecting  27  double  stars,  whose  aistances 
varied  from  32  seconds  to  7  minutes,  he  found  that  13  were 
nhysicaUy  double,  9  optically  so,  and  5  doubtful.  Conclusions, 
however,  of  this  kind  cannot  be  received  as  rigorously  true,  till 
after  centuries  of  observation,  and  even  then  it  is  stiU  possible 
that  an  optically  double  star  may  be  a  system  in  which  the 
period  of  revolution  is  extremely  great.  Captain  Smith  has 
fflveu  us  the  following  -list  of  stars  optically  double,  Argelauder's 
distances  being  slighUy  altered  in  accordance  with  his  own  mea- 
surements. 

a  Lyrad  1    and  11  magnitudes  43  seconds  distant 

a  Taori  1    and  12    .     „  108        „ 

a  AquilaB  1^  and  10         „  152         „ 

/S  Geminorum  2    and  12        „  208        „ 

The  subject  of  double  stars  is  doubtless  the  greatest  of  the  many 
legacies  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  bequeathed  to  science.  His 
views  on  this  important  branch  of  astronomy  were  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  study  of  Castor  or  a  Geminorum^  the  finest  and 
largest  of  all  the  double  stars  in  our  hemisphere.    During  25 


*  The  same  astronomerB  have  found  in  Siring  aparallax  ^  not  greater  than  laif 
a  lecondy  and  probably  much  less." — Cycle  of  Celettial  ObjecU^  vol.  IL  p.  163. 

t  Bessel  makes  it  0".3136y  which  gives  for  the  distance  of  the  star  657^700 
mean  distences  of  the  earth  from  the  son,  or  63,481,500,000,000  miles. 

X  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  not  been  able  to  confirm  this  result 

S  In  our  account  of  liord  Rosse's  Reflecting  Telescope,  voL  ii.  pp.  194-197,  our 
readers  will  find  much  interesting  information  respecting  double  stars,  which  we 
cannot  repeat  in  the  present  article.  A  notice  of  M.  Strure^s  important  researches 
will  be  found  under  that  article. 
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years'  observation,  from  1778  to  1803,  he  could  not  perceive  the 
smallest  change  in  the  distance  of  the  two  stars,  which  was 
always  about  |ths  of  the  diameter  of  the  largest ;  but  he  noticed 
a  regular  change  in  their  angle  of  position^  that  is  in  the  angle 
whicn  a  line  joining  the  stars  makes  with  the  direction  of  their 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  revolved  round  the  other  in  a 
circle,  apparently  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  earth  and 
the  star.  From  the  relative  position  of  the  two  stars,  as  given 
by  Bradley,  and  Pond,  and  Maskelyne,  and  the  observed  angles 
of  position  by  the  two  Herschels,  Struve,  and  Sir  James  Soutb^ 
Captain  Smith  has  deduced  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Cantor, 
namely,  an  eccentricity  of  0.7781,  an  inclination  of  70°  36',  and  a 
period  of  240  years. 

The  merit  of  having  first  given  a  method  of  determining,  from 
observation,  the  form  of  the  orbit  of  a  double  star,  belongs  to  M. 
Savaiy,  who  first  computed  the  orbit  of  a  binary  system.  In 
1830  he  published  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  ^  Ursce  Majorisj 
the  largest  star  of  which  is  of  the  4th,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
5^  magnitude.  Between  1780  and  1827,  its  angle  of  position 
varied  from  143^47'  to  229°  30*,  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  stars  from  3".50  to  1".82.  Its  period,  according  to  Savarv, 
is  about  58^  years,  and  about  65  according  to  Captain  Smitn, 
who  employed  the  graphical  method  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  pub- 
lished in  1832. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  binary  systems  is  that  of 
^  Herculisy  which  has  a  shorter  period  than  any  other  double  star 
yet  measured.  The  largest  star  isof  the 3dmagnitude, and  yellowisk 
white,  and  the  2d,  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  of  an  orange  colour, 
"  This  star,"  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  discovered  it  in  1782, 
*'  furnishes  us  with  a  phenomenon  new  in  astronomy — the  occul- 
tation  of  one  star  by  another."  More  than  one  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  above  date.  Struve  makes  its  period  little 
more  than  fourteen  years,  and  Captain  Smith  about  thirty-five 
years. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  double  stars  is  y  Virginis,  the 
brightest  of  which  is  of  the  4th  magnitude,  and  silvery  white,  and 
the  second  of  a  little  less  magnitude,  and  pale  yellow.  Their 
distance  has  varied  from  7".49  in  1781  to  0"  in  1836,  when  Sir 
John  Herschel  saw  the  two  stars  united  and  round.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year  they  appeared  an  elongated  star, 
and  early  in  1837,  they  were  again  separate,  their  distance  hav- 
ing increased  in  1843  to  two  seconds.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
elliptical  orbit,  as  computed  by  various  observers,  is  about  0.87, 
and  the  period  most  relied  upon  is  150  years.  The  following 
interesting  table  of  those  double  stars,  whose  period  has  been 
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either  satisfactorily  or  approximately  ascertained^  has  been  given 
by  Captain  Smith. 


Yean. 

Years. 

^  Herculis, 

85 

pr.  fi,*  Bootis^ 

460 

7  Coronaa, 

40 

87  Pegasi,          # 

500 

n  CoronsB, 

44 

61  Cygni^t 

.      514 

^  Clancri,  A.  K,* 

60 

^  Cancri^  A.  C, 

550 

^  UrsaB  Majoris, 

65 

tf  Coronas, 

560 

11  Ophiuchi, 

80 

ea  Leonis, 

580 

/  Leonis, 

82 

fj0  DraconiSj 

600 

T  Ophiuchi, 

83 

49  Serpentis, 

610 

X  Ophiuchi, 

86 

12  Lyncis, 

680 

51  Librae, 

100 

fi  Cassiopeiae, 

700 

^  Bootis, 

.      120 

^  Aquarii^ 

750 

7  Vir^nis, 

150 

f  Bootis, 

980 

a  Geminorum^ 

240 

7  Leonis, 

1000 

127  P.  >;MI.  Virginis, 

240 

5  LyraB, 

1000 

36  Andromedae, 

250 

f  LyraB, 

.     2000 

4  Aquarii, 

,      300 

d  Herculis, 

.     2046 

s  Arietis, 

400 

65  Pisciom, 

.     8077 

The  two  stars  which  compose  a  double  star,  have  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  brightness,  and  frequently  different  colours.  M. 
Struve,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  point,  has  found  that 
out  of  596  bright  double  stars,  there  are 

375  pair  having  the  same  intensity  and  colour. 

101  pair  having  a  different  intensity,  but  the  same  colour. 

120  pair  in  which  the  colours  are  decidedly  different. 

The  subject  of  coloured  stars  is  one  of  high  interest ;  but  we 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  different  observers 
have  ascribed  different  colours  to  the  same  pair  of  stars.  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  for  example,  makes  the  two  stars  of  ^  Herculisy  bluish 
white  and  ash  coloured^  whereas  Captain  Smith  makes  them 
yellowish  white  and  orange  tinted.  In  like  manner,  both  Her- 
schel  and  Struve  have  pronounced  the  two  stars  in  y  Andromedas 
to  be  the  one  yeUoWy  and  the  other  blue^  whereas  Captain  Smith 
makes  them  orange  and  emerald  green.  Another  remarkable 
coloured  star  is  a  Herculis^  the  larger,  whose  magnitude  is  3  J, 
being  orange  and  the  other  which  is  5^  in  magnitude,  being  eme- 
rald and  bluish  green.     Captain  Smith  informs  us  that  there  are 


*  A,  By  and  C  designate  the  first,  second,  and  third  stars  in  a  doable  or  triple 
star. 

t  The  proper  annual  motion  of  this  remarkable  star  is  so  great  as  5'M2.  The 
two  stars  which  compose  it  are  yellow/  the  largest  having  a  magnitude  of  5^, 
and  the  other  being  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  having  the  deepest  tint.  See  the. 
Cycle,  Vol  ii.  p.  494-497>  for  a  full  account  of  this  double  star. 
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two  distant  stars  near  it  of  the  10th  and  12th  maCTitndes,  ^  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  lilac  tinge."  The  doable  star,  f  Bootisy 
has  the  largest  of  the  3d  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale  orange  cxAout, 
while  the  next,  of  the  7th  magnitude,  is  sea  greeuj  ^^  the  colours 
being  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted,"  according  to  Captain 
SmiSi.  In  a  Leonis,  the  colour  is  a  bright  whitej  wmle  that  of  its 
companion  is  a  deep  purpley  and  in  6  Serpentis,  both  the  stars  are 
blue,  Mr.  Dunlop  describes  a  large  cluster  of  stars  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  all  of  which  are  blue^  and  likewise  a  nebula  of 
a  blue  colour ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Smith  as  a  re- 
markable facl^  that  there  are  many  single  red  stars,  yet  "  there  is 
not  an  instance  of  a  solitary  green,  purple,  blue,  or  violet  coloured 
one  being  found."  The  cu'cumstance  of  Sirius  being  called  a 
red  star  by  Ptolemy  and  Seneca,  though  now  it  is  brightly 
white,  has  been  regarded  by  Captain  Smitn  as  affording  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  colours  of  stars  change,  and  he  has  drawn 
a  similar  conclusion  from  the  fact,  that  oir  W.  Herschel  does 
not  mention  the  colours  in  y  Leonis  and  y  Delphini,  in  both  of 
which  the  colours  of  the  two  stars  are  distinctly  visible ;  but  in 
order  to  shew  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  class  of 
facts,  we  shall  just  copy  the  two  different  accounts  given  of  the 
.colours  of  these  two  stars  in  two  different  parts  of  Captain 
Smith's  work. 

y  Leonis  Greater  star  Oolden  yellow,  Lesser  Beddish  green, — 
Vol.  i.  p.  303. 

y  Leonis  Greater  star  Bright  orange,  Lesser  Greenish  yellow ^--^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

y  Delphim  Greater  star  Bright  yellow.  Lesser  Bluish  green. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Delphim  Greater  star  Yellow,  Lesser  Light  emerald. — 

Vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

In  the  double  star  of  s  Bootis,  too,  Sir  W.  Herschel  makes  the 
two  stars  bright  red  and  fine  blue,  whereas  Captain  Smith  makes 
them  pale  orange  and  sea  green.  From  these,  and  other  exam- 
ples previously  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  astronomers  must 
concur  in  assigning  the  same  colour  to  stars  at  one  period,  and 
another  colour  at  a  subsequent  period,  before  we  can  admit  the 
otherwise  improbable  fact,  that  the  combustion  of  these  suns  has 
changed  its  nature  and  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  spectrum  of  every  coloured 
star,  certain  rays  are  wanting  which  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  defective  rays  are 
absorbed  by  any  atmosphere  through  which  they  pass.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  stars  have  an  atmosphere,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  the  defective  rays  never  existed  in 
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the  light  of  the  star.  In  the  sun's  light  there  are  hnndreds  of 
defective  rays^  and  in  the  light  of  Sirinsi  Procyon,  and  other  stars, 
there  are  also  defective  ravs,  but  neither  the  sun  nor  these  stars  are 
coloured^  because  the  defective  rays  are  equally  numerous  in  the 
diferent  eoloured  spaces  of  their  spectra^  or  are  so  balanced,  that 
their  abstraction  does  not  take  away  from  the  whiteness  of  their 
light.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  to  analyse  the  light  of  the  coloured  stars.  The  only  obser- 
vation with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  one  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  about  15  years  ago,  of  which  we  believe  a  notice  was 
read  at  the  British  Association.  A  memorandum  of  the  obser- 
vation, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  was  inserted  in 
Sir  Jcunes  South's  Observatory  Journal,  at  Camden  Hill,  where 
it  was  made. 

^'  In  the  {>ran^«-coloured  star  of  the  double  star  ^  Herculisy 
I  have  observed  that  there  are  several  defective  bands.  By 
applying  a  fine  rock  salt  prism,  with  the  largest  possible  refracting 
anffle,  to  tins  orange  star,  as  seen  in  Sir  James  South's  large 
achromatie  refractor,  its  spectrum  had  the  annexed  appearance^ 
clearly  shewing  that  there  was  one  defective  band  m  the  red 
space,  and  two  or  more  in  the  blue  space.  Hence  the  colour  of 
the  star  was  orange^  because  there  was  a  greater  defect  of  blue 
than  of  red  rays."^  The  phenomenon  here  described  was  distinctly 
seen  by  the  Earl  of  Bosse  (then  Lord  Oxmantown)  who  was  one 
of  the  party  present  in  the  Observatory. 

Now,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  combust 
tion  of  various  mineral  and  saline  substances  in  oxygen  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  carried  on  by  the  writer  of  this  article,* 
the  coloured  flames  produced  during  combustion  were  proved, 
by  the  prism,  to  be  defective  in  certain  bands  and  lines, 
an  effect  which  gave  to  the  flames  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
dominating rays.  Since  certain  coloured  flames,  thereiore, 
never  possessed  the  tints  or  rays  in  which  they  are  ddective,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  the  coloured  flames  of  the  stars, 
the  defective  rays  never  had  an  existence.  If  the  defective  lines 
in  the  li^t  of  our  sun  arose  from  the  absorptive  agency  of  his 
atmosphere^  then  the  light  from  the  margin  of  the  sun's  disc 
would  exhibit  deeper  lines  than  those  which  come  from  his  centre ; 
but  no  such  difference  exists,  and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  these,  and  the  analogous  bands  in  the  coloured  stars^ 
are  not  occasioned  by  the  absorptive  power  of  an  atmosphere,  but 
characterize  the  different  kinds  of  combustion  by  which  these 
bodies  are  lighted  up. 
-    Admiring  as  we  do  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  astronomers 

*-  SeeR^ort  of  the  British  Association  at  MatichesteTf  1842,  p.  15« 
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have  prosecuted  the  difficult  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  much  remains  to  be  done  both  by  optical  and  me- 
chanical improvements  in  our  astronomical  instruments,  and  we 
cannot  flatter  our  readers,  as  some  writers  have  done,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  astronomers  have  demonstrated  the  extension  to 
the  sidereal  heavens  of  the  same  law  of  gravity,  which  regulates 
the  motions  in  our  own  system.  However  probable  the  univer- 
sality of  such  a  law  may  be,  a  probability  is  not  a  fact ;  and  the 
science  is  too  rich  in  facts  and  laws  to  require  the  aid  of  fancy 
or  speculation.  We  have  no  objection  to  hypotheses,  however 
wild,  when  they  are  used  but  as  mcentives  or  as  guides  to  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  but  we  reject  them  with  disdain, 
whether  they  are  brought  forward  as  true  themselves,  or  as  the 
ornaments  or  bulwarks  of  truth. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must  again  refer 
to  the  remarkable  researches  of  Professor  Bessel,  from  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  binary  systems^  in  which  only  one 
of  the  two  stars  is  visible,  because  only  one  is  luminous.*    La  the 
same  manner  as  Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Le  Verrier  found  irregula- 
rities in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  which  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  action  of  another  planet  more  remote,  so  Professor  Bessel 
found  certain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Sirius  and  Procyon, 
which  could  only  be  explained  by  their  moving  in  orbits  under 
the  influence  of  central  forces,  and  consequenUy  round  another 
star,  which,  being  invisible,  must  be  a  non-luminous  one.     If 
this  ingenious  demiction  shall  be  confirmed,  as  the  other  has  been, 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  the  disturbing  body,  which,  unless  it 
has  a  certain  degree  of  luminosity,  we  cannot  expect,  or  if  the 
existence  of  the  dark  companions  of  Sirius  ana  Procyon  be 
admitted  by  astronomers  on  the  evidence  of  their  disturbing  in- 
fluence, we  must  abandon  all  those  speculations  respecting  orders 
of  distances  in  the  heavens  founded  on  the  supposed  connexion 
between  the  size  and  brightness  of  a  star  and  its  distance.     If 
there  be  dark  stars,  or  rather,  stars  whose  light  is  so  faint  that 
our  best  telescopes  cannot  descry  them,  there  may  be  similar 
bodies,  of  diflerent  degrees  of  luminosity,  in  which  the  lumi- 
nosity is  either  uniformly  diffiised  over  their  surface,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  own  sun,  or  in  which  certain  portions  are  much 
brighter  than  others,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  variable  stars. 
Should  this  very  probable  supposition  be  true,  then  may  the 
fiuntest,  or,  what  is  the  same  tning  in  bodies  without  discs,  the 


♦  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 TT,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  231,  where  these  researches  of 
Professor  Bessel  are  more  fally  explained,  Mr.  Pigntt  had  lon^  ago  coiielndedy 
from  various  celestial  pheuoinenay  that  there  are  <<  primary  invisible  bodies,  or 
«nenlighteaed  stars,  that  have  ever  remained  In  eternal  darkness." 
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smallest  star,  be  the  nearest,  and  the  brightest  the  most  remote. 
The  very  existence,  indeed,  of  variable  stars,  proves  that  distance 
cannot  be  inferred  from  brightness. 

The  phenomena  of  these  variable  stars  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  so  ^neral  is  this  property,  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was 
of  opinion  that  about  one  in  every  thirty  of  the  stars  that  are 
singly  visible,  exhibits  an  observable  change  of  lustre.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  principal  double  stars  has  been  given  by  Captain 
Smith  :* — 


- 

Change  of 
Magnitude. 

d. 

Period. 

A.         IR. 

P  TeraeiAlgoly 
3  Cephei, 
/3  Lyrae  Sheliaky 
jj  Antinoi, 

2  to    4 
3to    5 

3  to    5 
3  to    5 

2 
5 
6 

7 

20     42 
8     30 
9 
4     20 

a  Herculis  Has  Algeti, 
Star  in  Sobieski's  shield 

3to    4 
5to    8 

60 
62 

6 
0 

3  Leonis, 

6to    0 

78 

0 

18  Ijeonis, 

5  to  10 

311 

23 

0  Ceti  MircLy    . 

2to    0 

334 

0 

X;Cygni, 
7  Hydrae, 
>]/ Leonis^ 

5toll 
3to  10 
6to    0 

396 
494 
,         man"^ 

21 
0 
J  years. 

The  variation  in  the  light  of  stars,  which  has  been  so  generally 
observed,  mav  arise  from  different  causes;  but  when  it  returns 
every  three  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol,  we  must  ascribe  it  to 
the  rotation  of  the  star  about  its  axis,  which  brings  necessarily  into 
view  darker  and  lighter  portions  of  its  surface.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
has  enumerated  thirteen  stars  that  are  either  lost  or  have  under- 
gone some  great  change,  and  he  has  also  given  a  numerous  list 
of  stars  that  have  changed  their  magnitudes  since  Flamsteed's 
time,  and  a  smaller  list  of  stars  that  have  recently  become  visible.f 

The  collection  of  stars  into  groups  of  specific  forms  has  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  astronomers,  and  we  owe  the  best  portion 
of  our  knowledge  of  such  groups  to  Sir  W.  HerscheL  These 
clusters  have  commonly  a  spherical  form,  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
affirms  that  many  of  them,  whose  area  '^  does  not  exceed  8 
or  10  minutes,  or  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  Moon,"  must 
contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand  stars.^     The  stars  which 


*  A  much  more  copious  list,  with  detailed  descriptionB  of  all  the  yariable  stan, 
induding  Sir  W.  Herschel's  numerous  observations  on  the  changes  exhibited  among 
the  stars,  will  be  found  in  Fsrouson's  Astronomy,  supplementary  volume^  p.  248« 
265.    Edinburgh,  1823. 

t  See  Ferguson's  Agronomy,  supplementary  volume,  p.  263  and  264. 

t  Very  beautiful  representations  of  such  dusters  will  be  found  in  the  different 
writings  of  Dr.  Nichol,  and  some  very  fine  ones  in  the  new  work  of  his  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  artide. 
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compose  these  clasters  are  often  so  remote  or  so  small  that  they 
appear  only  as  a  white  space  in  the  heavens,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  stars.    In  proportion,  however,  as  the  tele»^ 
cope  has  been  improved,  these  nebulae  have  been  resolved  into 
stars,  and,  as.  we  nave  stated  in  preceding  articles,  the  star  dusty 
and  world  mtaf,  and  nebulosity  of  speculative  writers,  have  in 
many  cases  displayed  their  component  stars  in  the  ^rand  telescope 
of  Ijord  Bosse.     Captain  Smith,  as  most  of  us  nad  previously 
done,  tiQ  they  became  the  basis  of  mischievous  speculation,  has 
adopted  all  the  extravagant  ideas  about  nebulous  matter  and  its 
condensation  into  stars ;  but  while  he  styles  the  nebulae  ^^  chaotic 
rudiments  under  active  arrangement,  advancing  towards  organi- 
zation and  beauty,"  he  neutr^izes  this  opinion  oy  the  confession 
^^  that  nature  fias  yet  to  be  caught  in  ^fact  of  condensing  the  phos- 
phorescent or  self-lurnirious  matter y  diffused  through  certain  regions 
of  space  into  fuJture  systems^  according  to  the  plausible  specular- 
tions  of  Sir  W.  Herschel."*    As  Dr.  Nichol,  the  most  popular 
and  eloquent  expounder  of  the  nebular  h3rpothesis,  has,  with  a 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Eosse's 
discoveries,  publicly  renounced  it,  we  shall  not  again  enter  into  its 
discussion;  out,  in  illustration  of  the  views  which  we  have  given 
of  the  mjoMer  which  composes  comets,  we  are  desirous  of  pointing 
out  the  probability  that  luminous  matter  incapable  of  being  re- 
solved into  stars,  because  not  stdlar,  may  yet  be  detected  by 
powerful  telescopes.    If  it  be  quite  certain,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
that  the  light  of  the  comets  is  wholly  rdSbcted  light,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  there  are  daxk  stars  forming  parts  of  binary  systems, 
then  these  stars  must  be  illuminated,  however  feebly,  by  the 
bright  self-luminous    companions    with    which  they  revolve. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  other  planetary  systems  have  the  same 
number  of  comets  as  ours,  and  if  the  binary  syst^us  with  dark 
stars  are  numerous,  a  great  quantity  of  reflected  light  must  exist 
in  the  universe,  and  may  be  rendered  visible  by  poweifiil  tele- 
sc(»>es  when  masaes  of  it  lie  behind  one  another  in  the  same  line. 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  various  forms  of  matter  which  com- 
pose the  sidereal  universe,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whe- 
th^  our  own  solar  system  is  at  rest  in  space,  moving  only  in  its 
individual  parts,  or  revolves  along  with  other  systems  about  some 
remote  but  unknown  centre.   Dr.  Halley  conceived  it  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  common  centre  round  which  the  whole  starry 
firmament  revolved,  but  Tobias  Mayer  rend^^ed  it  probable  by 
the  discovery  of  the  proper  motions  of  a  number  of  stars.    As  in 
a  wood,  he  says,  the  trees  to  which  we  approach  s^xarate  from 


Cycle,&c.  VoLu.p.  413. 
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«ac1i  other  in  apparent  distance,  while  those  which  remain  be- 
hind appear  to  G«come  closer  luid  closer,  so  should  the  stars  se- 
parate in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  our  system  is 
moving,  while  m  that  which  it  is  leaving,  they  should  approach 
nearer  to  another.*  Sir  William  Herschel  found  that  the  proper 
motion  of  44  stars  out  of  56  were  such  as  indicated  an  advance 
of  our  system  towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  Herculis  in 
R.  Ascension  260°  52'  30",  and  North  Polar  distance  W  22'. 
The  celebrated  Swedish  astronomer,  M.  Argelander  of  Abo,  ex- 
tending the  enquiry  to  390  stars,  was  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  places  the  point  to  which  we  are  moving  in  257°  49'  of  B. 
Ascension,  and  28°  49'  7"  of  North  Declination.  Hence  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  astronomers  that  the  solar  system  is  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one-Untk  of  a  second  annually,  or  of  1°  in  36,000 
years,  so  that  if  this  motion  is  round  a  centre,  it  will  require 
365  X  36,000  =  13,140,000,  or  thirteen  mUKons  of  years  to 
complete  a  revolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  close  a  survey  of  the  solar  and 
sidereal  systems,  without  forming  some  notion,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  structure  and  uses  oi  such  vast  collections  of  matter, 
— such  assemblages  of  gigantic  globes  occupying  every  comer  of 
universal  space.  We  see  these  bodies  shining  with  the  bright- 
ness of  our  sun,  and  with  light  of  the  same  composition  and  cha* 
ract^ ; — we  recognise  the  immensity  of  their  size ; — we  perceive 
themallinmotion,and  we  cannot  therefore  doubt  that  they  are  por- 
tions of  systems,  if  not  perfec/tly  similar,  at  least,  in  general  analo- 
gous wiw  our  own.  But  what,  asks  the  anxious  enquirer,  is  the 
structure  and  the  object  of  our  own  ?  Let  us  view  it  firom  a  dis- 
tance, disentangled  m)m  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error  in  which 
we  are  involved,  and  forgetting  that  we  are  earth-bom,  let  us  take 
a  position  in  midway  s])ace,  and  consider  the  deductions  which 
our  knowledge  will  entitle  us  to  draw.  Every  planet  of  our  sys- 
tem has  its  year  and  its  day,  and  its  oblate  form ;  while  many  of 
them  have  their  moons  to  enlighten  them,  and  exhibit  on  tneir 
surface  the  indications  of  past  and  of  present  change.  Each  of 
them  is  heated  and  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  constituting  as  they 
do,  a  group  of  similar  objects,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  how- 
ever various  be  their  sizes,  their  motions,  and  their  appendages, 
they  must  yet  have  the  same  general  constitution,  and  perform 
the  same  functions.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
primary  planets,  at  least,  are  bodies  like  the  earth,  composed  of  land 
and  sea,  and  are  the  theatres  of  animal  and  intellectual  life.  The 
variety  which  characterizes  the  works  of  creation,  even  when  their 


*  Mayer!  Opera  Inedita,  VoL  i.  p.  77. 
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nature  and  functions  are  the  same, — ^the  very  variety  in  the  ge^ 
neral  aspect  of  the  planets  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  analogous 
variety  will  exist  in  the  different  worlds  of  our  system,  and  that 
the  beings  which  form  the  irrational  and  intellectual  races  may 
be  endowed  with  forms,  and  organs,  and  faculties,  very  different 
from  our  own.  But  whatever  this  difference  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  those  glorious  combinations  of  matter  which 
form  the  Solar  ^stem  were  intended  for  the  support  of  animal 
and  vegetable  liro. 

If  we  now  transfer  ourselves  fix)m  our  own  planetary  honie  to 
a  commanding  position  among  the  sidereal  abodes,  the  same  ana- 
logies which  have  guided  us  must  guide  us  still.  If  we  do  not 
descry  systems  of  primary  and  secondary  planets,  we  discover 
self-lummous  bodies  like  our  sun  in  binaiv  and  temaiy  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies,  whose  nature  and  character  we  are  not 
capable  of  ascertaimng.  If  we  cannot  measure  their  day  and 
their  year,  we  see  periodical  motions  which  begin  and  complete 
their  round,  and  we  see  recurrent  changes  which  indicate  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  been  familiar :  And 
if  God  has  fitted  up  for  living  occupants  the  huge  globes  of  our 
own  portion  of  his  universe,  we  are  entitied  to  ascnbe  the  func- 
tions of  suns  and  planets  to  all  the  similar  globes  with  which  he 
has  adorned  the  sidereal  expanse. 

In  order  to  leani,  then,  what  is  the  constitution,  and  what  has 
been  or  may  be  the  probable  history  of  the  various  worlds  in  our 
firmament,  we  must  study  the  constitution  and  the  physical  his- 
tory of  our  own,  and  hold,  as  it  were,  its  mirror  up  to  universal 
nature.    The  men  of  limited  reason,  who  believed  tnat  the  Emrth 
was  created  and  launched  into  its  ethereal  course  when  man  was 
summoned  to  its  occupation,  must  have  either  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  our  solar  system,  or  have  regarded  all  itsjManets 
as  coeval  with  their  own,  and  as  but  the  ministers  to  its  conve- 
nience.    Science,  however,  has  now  corrected  this  error,  and  li- 
berated the  pious  mind  icom  its  embarrassments.     The  palason- 
tologist — ^the  student  of  ancient  life, — ^has  demonstrated,  by  evi- 
dence not  to  be  disputed,  tiiat  the  Earth  had  been  inhabited  by  ani- 
mals and  adorned  with  plants  during  immeasurable  cycles  of  time 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man, — ^that  when  the  volcano,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  flood  had  destroyed  and  buried  them,  nobler 
forms  of  Ufe  were  created  to  undergo  the  same  fiery  ordeal ; — 
and  that,  by  a  series  of  successive  creations  and  catastrophes,  the 
Earth  was  prepared  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  the  rich  materials 
in  its  bosom  elaborated  for  his  use,  and  thrown  within  his  grasp. 
In  the  age  of  our  own  globe,  then,  we  see  the  age  of  its  brother 
planets,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  our  own  system  we  see  the  antiquity 
of  the  other  systems  of^  the  universe.    In  our  catastrophes^  too, 
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we  recognise  theirs,  and  in  our  advancing  knowledge  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  we  witness  the  development  of  the  universal 
mind, — the  march  of  the  immortal  spirit  to  its  final  destii^y  of 
glorv  or  of  shame. 

The  Being  who  created  the  earliest  forms  of  life  that  possessed 
our  Earth,  was  not  likely  to  limit  to  so  insignificant  a  planet  such 
a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  the  same  high  purpose 
whicn  prompted  its  successive  changes  as  steps  in  the  march  of 
terrestrial  organization,  must  have  operated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  planetary  worlds.  To  believe  that  the  earth  was  the  only 
place  where  organic  life  was  civen  and  taken  away — ^the  only  field 
where  great  physical  revolutions  were  in  play,  would  be  to  de- 
tract from  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  To  the 
laws  of  nature  we  dare  not  assign  either  limitation  or  locality^ 
Wherever  there  is  matter  we  may  predict  its  laws  and  its  ele- 
ments, and  wherever  are  its  elements,  we  may  anticipate  the  ex- 
istence of  beings  that  ate  to  use  them.  Wherever  tight  shines, 
there  must  be  an  eye  to  welcome  it ; — ^wherever  air  expands, 
there  must  be  beings  to  breathe  it, — ^wherever  heat  vivifies,  there 
must  be  life  to  be  revived.  The  God  of  nature  neither  works  in 
^comers,  nor  limits  his  benevolence.  Everywhere  is  matter — 
everywhere  is  light,  and  everywhere  there  must  be  life — life  ani- 
mal to  enjoy  his  bounty — ^life  intellectual  to  expound  his  wis- 
dom— and  lue  moral  to  love  and  to  fear  his  name. 

Under  the  influence,  doubtless  of  views  like  these,  Dr.  Nichol 
has  treated  of  ^^  the  material  universe  as  represented  in  space  and 
lime  by  the  grander  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  as  repre- 
sented in  time  by  the  evolution  of  individual  globes."  He  is, 
therefore,  led  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  our  Earth  and  the 
planets,  and  to  regard  the  processes  of  change  which  are  going 
on  in  our  own  globe,  and  of  which  there  are  manifest  indications 
in  some  of  the  other  planets  as  ^^  characteristic  of  the  material 
universe  in  its  mightiest  developments."  But  though  these  ter- 
restrial changes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  we  have  seen  in 
preceding  articles,*  and  indeed  constitute  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  geological  science,  yet  Dr.  Nichol  has  restricted  him- 
self to  tfvo  leading  classes  of  phenomena,  namely,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  includ- 
ing the  subsidence  and  elevation  of  continents  and  islands,  and 
to  the  progressive  deposition  and  successive  upturning  of  the 
sedimentary  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  means  of  wnich  the 
geologist  has  constituted  successive  epochs  in  the  history  of  its 
physical  revolutions. 


*  See  our  reviews  of  the  works  of  GaTiet*,  Hnmloldt,  and  Morchiaon. 
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To  the.  general  sabject  of  the  elevation  of  these  beaches  of  ooS'* 
tineiitB,  we  have  had  occasion  in  preceding  articles  to  make  brief 
allusion  ;*  but  though  its  deep  and  popular  interest  invites  us  to 
treat  it  with  more  minute  detail,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  the  evidence  of  extensive  subsidences  and  elevations, 
afforded  by  the  structure  of  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  which 
extend  over  such  a  large  portion  of  the  globe^f  drawing  our  facts 
more  from  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Darwin  than  from  the  less 
copious  though  more  popular  exposition  of  Dr.  Nichol.  Our 
readers  no  doubt  are  aware  that  the  coral  rocks  which  form 
islands  and  reefs  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  are  built  hy 
small  animals  called  polypes,^  that  secrete  from  the  lower 
portion  of  their  body  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  when  difiused  round  the  body,  and  deposited  between  the 
folds  of  its  abdominal  coats,  constitute  a  cell  or  polypidom^  or 
polvpafyy  into  the  hollows  of  which  the  animal  can  reture.  The 
soha  thus  formed  is  called  a  coraly  which  represents  exactly  the 
animal  itself.  These  stony  cells  are  sometimes  single  and  cupped, 
sometimeg  ramtfying  like  a  tree,  and  sometimes  grouped  ffie  » 
cauliflower,  or  imitating  the  human  brain.  Those  corals  called 
madrepores,  sea  mushrooms,  and  brainstones,  abound  in  the  tro- 
pical seas,  but  they  are  only  small  specimens  of  the  coral  masses, 
taken  in  places  sheltered  by  rocks,  before  they  have  reached  their 
proper  magnitude.  ^  The  form  of  the  masses,  says  Mr.  Gray^ 
appears  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  position  in  which  they 
have  grown ;  and  the  size  of  the  individuals  greatly  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  are  able  to  procure.  This  is 
proved  W  the  fact,  that  if  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  mass 
are  equauy  exposed,  they  are  of  an  equal  size,  but  if  the  surface 
of  the  coral  is  waved,  as  in  the  Explanaria^  the  individuals  in 
the  convex  part  of  the  mass,  which  could  procure  the  most  food, 
are  large,  while  those  in  the  concave  or  sunken  parts  are  small.^ 

The  polypes  which  swarm  in  our  tropical  seas,  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  genera  AstrsBa,  Madrepora,  Caryophylla,  Mean- 


*  See  this  J<mmai^  vol.  i.  p.  33. ;  toL  iv.  p.  246. ;  vol.  v.  p.  194»  210, 464,  481. 

f  Dr.  Forckhammer,  a  celebrated  Danish  geologist,  with  whom  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  oonvendnff  on  this  subject,  mentioned  to  us  the  curious  fact  that  the 
island  of  Bomholm  nas  risen  very  considerably  during  the  historical  period,  and  is 
iising  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  a  century.  About  the  year  a.d.  900,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  antiquarian  writers,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  ChristianB 
OD  the  sea  beach  at  high  water  mark,  and  their  graves  were  protected  by  a  ring  of 
atones.  These  graves  are  now  votv  oonsiderablv  distant  from  the  beach,  and  from 
this  fBxi  Dr.  Forckhammer  calculates  when  the  beach  was'  formed,  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  elevated. 

.  t  This  pol^  belongs  to  the  section  EdtanXhoidai  of  the  radiated  polypes  or 
Antkona  ii  Ehrenbetg.  It  includes  the  AcHnia  or  animal  flowers  which  have  not 
the  power  of  secreting  csdcareous  matter. 
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drind,  and  Millepora.  The  calcareous  cells  which  they  build, 
remain  fixed  to  the  rock  in  which  they  began  their  labours, 
after  the  animals  themselves  are  dead.  A  new  set  of  workmen 
take  their  places,  and  add  another  storey  to  the  rising  edifice. 
The  same  process  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
the  wall  reaches  the  surface  of  me  ocean,  where  it  necessarily 
terminates.  These  industrious  labourers,  as  Dr.  Buckland  re* 
marks,  ^  act  as  scavengers  of  the  lowest  class,  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  cleansing  the  waters  of  the  sea  fix)m  impurities,  which 
escape  even  the  smallest  crustaoea ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
insect  tribes^  in  their  various  stages,  are  destined  to  find  their 
food  by  devouring  impurities  caused  by  dead  animals  and  vege- 
table matter  in  the  land." 

The  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,*  are 
divided  by  Mr.  Darwin  into  three  kinds,  namely,  the  Encirclina 
Reef,  the  Barrier  Reefy  and  the  LagoofiS.  The  encircling  reep 
form  a  ring  round  mountainous  islands,  at  the  distance  of  ^o  or 
ihree  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the  outside  they  rise  from  a  pro- 
foundly deep  ocean,  and  a  sea  about  200  or  300  feet  deep  sepa- 
rates them  n<om  the  land.  The  barrier  reef  is  a  coral  ndee  of 
great  length.    On  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,t  one  of  uiese 

*  Our  readers  will  find  mnch  interesting  information  on  this  subject  in  the  18tb 
ebftpter  of  LyelPs  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

t  We  take  adTantag e  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Australia,  to  mention  a . 
carious  geological  fact  which  has  just  been  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Burr,  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  South  Australia,  from  whom  we  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  his  remarks  on  the  geology  of  that  country. 

There  is  a  long  and  nanrow  salt-water  liUce  called  the  Coorong,  ^ich  rana  . 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Southern  Ocean  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  or  dunes  of  sand,  some  of  which  are 
from  300  to  400  feet  high.  These  hills  are  about  Mths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  have 
the  aspect  of  a  high  cluiin  of  mountains  with  predpioes,  lofty  peaks,  and  unda- 
lating  ground.  In  some  places  tiie  sand  is  so  white,  that  at  a  distance  it  has  the 
appearance  of  snow,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  green  shrubs 
which  grow  upon  it.  The  sand  is  sonietimes  blown  away  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
resemble  a  shower  of  snow,  and  the  clouds  which  it  then  forms  would  buy  a  per- 
son in  a  very  short  time. 

**  Below  the  loose  sand,"  says  Mr.  Burr,  **  I  have  remarked  regular  strata  of  a 
coarse,  gritty,  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  so  fragile  as  to  &]!  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers.  There  are  also  groupt^  ofshrube  and  SuAee  of  a  tmilar 
eomposUion,  and  equally  fragile  with  the  sandstone  just  described.  These  are  almost 
invariably  hollow.  I  have  examined  some  of  them  ;  in  the  inside,  they  had  every 
appearance  of  being  casts  of  trees — ^there  being  in  tiie  interior  of  the  tubes  all  tie 
marks  which  exist  on  the  exterior  of  shrubs  growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  they  were  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand  containing 
calcareous  matter,  or  amid  living  shrubberies.  The  shrubs  thus  enveloped  died, 
and  the  dead  wood  absorbed  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding  sand,  which,  with  the 
calcareous  matter,  would  form  a  paste  around  the  seat  of  moisture.  This,  as  the 
mass  became  dry,  would  consolidate  and  form  thoH  shrubs  such  as  are  now  seem. 
By  some  eddy,  tiie  loose  sand  which  covered  these  9tone  foresite,  and  which  had 
been  deprived  of  cement  by  the  formation  of  them,  has  been  earned  to  other  f  pots, 
leaving  those  portions  which  were  oonsolidatedy  and  therefore  ao  'longer  ibo  |^rey 
of  every  blast  of  wind." 
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reefs,  associated  with  encircled  islets  and  trae  lagoons,  nms  fi>r 
nearly  1000  miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  ^^  is  the  grandest  and 
most  extraordinary  coral  formation  in  the  world."  The  ishnd  of 
New  Caledonia  presents  an  intermediate  form  of  ree£  between  the 
encircling  and  the  barrier  reef,  and  consists  of  a  double  line  stretch- 
ing 140  miles  beyond  the  island. '  The  lagoon  is.  a  cap-shaped 
mass  of  coral,  and  is  an  island  consisting  only  of  a  eircmlar  coral 
reef,  whose  diameter  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fifty  or 
sixty  miles*  These  coral  formations  abound  in  the^  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans, — ^the  islands  in  the  Pacific  alone  extending  along 
a  line  upwards  of  4000  miles  in  length. 

•  Now  the  little  insects,  the  lamelUform  coral  builders,  by  which 
these  vast  formations  have  been  elaborated,  cannot  work  beneatli 
a  certain  depth  in  the  sea.*  This  depth,  accordixig  to  Darwin,  is 
that  of  the  lowest  water  spring  tides,  so  that  naturalists  were  per- 

Elexed  beyond  measure  to  explain,  how  the  coral  banks  could 
ave  been  formed  at  such  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  A  theory, 
however,  of  some  kind  or  other  is  soon  found  for  evenr  difficulty, 
and  it  was  therefore  conjectured  and  believed  that  tne  coral  in- 
sects constructed  their  habitation,,  or  rather  their  mausolexmi,  on 
the  margin  of  the  circular  crater  of  submarine  volcanoes,  long 
since  extinct.  This  bold  hypothesis  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  should  have  been  covered 
with  submarine  volcanoes,  and  these,  too,  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  a  sinuous  outline  totally  unlike  any  other  known  volcanoes, 
ancient  or  modem.  It  required,  also,  that  these  countless  vol- 
canoes should  have  raided  their  heads  j^t  to  that  precise  alti- 
tude, which  would  allow  the  coral  builders  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
fession,— a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  admitted. 

With  these  difiiculties  in  view,  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  different  kinds  of  coral  formations,  by  supposing 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  exist  has  be^i  gradftalfy 
sinking  or  subsiding.  There  is  a  class  of  reek  called  ^^  fringing 
reefs,"  which  extend  to  such  a  short  distaiOice  from  the  shore,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  they  grow.  Now,  let 
us  suppose  that  an  island  with  this  firinging  ipeef  is  gradually 
subsiding,  from  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  the  coral  reef 
descends  with  the  island,  and  would  soon  disappear,  did  not  the 
calcareous  polypi  cany  on  their  work,  and  raise  the  walls  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  reef,  therefore,  rises  while  the  land  sinks. 
Each  submerged  inch  of  land  is  unreclaimablv  lost ;  the  water 
gains  foot  by  foot  cm  the  shore,  tiU  the  last  and  highest  ridge  or 


*  Mr.  Darwin  states,  that  beyond  twelve  finthoms,  the  bottom  of  the  lagnon^ 
generally  consists  of  calcareous  sand,  or  o{  masses  of  dead  ooral  rock. 
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nranmtaiBi  peak  hi  submergecL  In  this  manner  is  formed  the 
lagtHmj  or  circular  island  reef,  which  will  extend  as  deeply  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  island  has  sunk,  in  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  objection  to  this  theory,  that  the  subsidence 
of  an  island  would  form  a  disc  of  coral,  and  not  a  cup-shaped 
mas»  or  lagoon,  Mr.  Darwin  shews  that  the  corals  which  grow  in 
tranquil  water,  or  within  the  reef,  are  very  di£Perent  from  those 
thai  grow  outside,  and  are  less  effective,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  basin  becomes  shallow,  they  are  liable  to  various  causes  of 
injury.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  lagoon  is  continually  filling 
up  to  the  height  of  lowest  water  spring-tides,  and  it  long  remains 
in  that  state,  aa  no  means  exist  to  complete  the  work.  By  the 
same  process  in  which  an  encircling  reef  must  be  first  formed, 
and  then  a  lagoon,  a  reef  skirting  a  shore  would,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  seshbeach,  be  converted  mto  a  barren  reef  parallel  to  the 
maiBkoid,  aad  at  some  distance  firom  it. 

But  while  islands  are  thus  subsiding  in  one  part  of  the  ocean, 
thenr  are  rising  in  another,  as  in  many  wide  tracts  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  and  in  the  Bed  Sea,  where  there  are  no  Lagoon 
Islands.  In  these  islands  of  elevation,  uplifted  shells  of  coral 
rodi»  are  found,,  risinff  in  terraces  as  we  advance  into  the  in- 
terior, and  sometimes  mrming  the  highest  summits  in  the  island. 
In  order  to  confirm  these  views,  Mr.  Darwin  points  out  the 
great  probability  of  a  general  subsidence  in  the  ^Pacific,  and  he 
states  that,  witlun  the  Jagoon  of  Keeling  Island,  proofs  of  subsi- 
dence.  inigr  be  dedaced  from  many  felling  trees,  and  from  a  ruined 
Storehouse,  and  that  these  movements  seem  to  take  place  at  the 
time  of  severe  earthquakes  which  affect  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
six  hundred  miles  distant.  As  there  are  undoubted  proo6  that 
Sumatm  is  rising,  he  infers  that,  as  Sumatra  rises,  the  other  end 
of  the  lever  descends — ^Keeling  Island  thus  subsiding,  and  acting 
as  an  index  of  the  ascending  movement  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  At  Vanikoro,  too,  where  recent  subsidence  is 
indicated  by  its  structure  violent  earthquakes  are  known  to  have 
lately  occun*ed. 

AAer  pointing  out  the  areas  of  subsidence  and  elevation  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  which  our  readers  will  find  laid  down  in  a  map 
by  Dr.  Nichol,*  Mr.  Darwin  has  deduced  from  his  inquiries  the 
following  results ; — 


*11ie  following  aie  the  leading  fftets  indicated  by  this  Map  i— The  West  India 
Wandi?,  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  bottom  of  tne  Pacific  Ocean,  ex- 
tending firom  the  American  coast  to  the  Sandwich  Ishinds,  and  including  them^consti- 
tntes  an  area  of  elevation.  This  area  is  succeeded  by  an  area  of  subsidence,  including 
all  tho  tedt  <«f  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands,  and  also  all  Australia.  This,  again, 
is  followed  by  an  extensiTe  areaof  elevatioB,  induding,  at  its  remotest  part,  Ceylon. 
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Isty  That  linear  spaces  of  great  extent  are  undergoing  niove-- 
ments  of  an  astonishing  uniformity,  and  that  the  bands  of  eleva- 
tion and  subsidence  alternate. 

2d,  That  the  points  of  eruption  (volcanoes,  &c.)  all  ikll  upon 
the  areas  of  elevation. 

Sd,  That  certain  coral  formations  acting  as  monuments  over 
subsided  land,  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  is 
elucidated  by  the  discovery  of  former  centres,  from  which  the 
germs  could  be  disseminated ;  and 

iihy  That  when  we  behold  more  than  half  of  our  globe  divided 
into  symmetrical  areas,  which,  within  a  limited  time,  have  under- 
gone certain  known  movements,  we  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
system  by  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  modified  during 
its  long  cjrcles  of  chan^. 

But  while  we  derive  mis  important  information  from  the  labours 
of  almost  microscopic  insects,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  vast  and  permanent  additions  which  they  have  made 
to  the  solid  fabric  of  tne  globe.  Were  we  to  unite  into  one  mass 
the  immense  coral  reefe,  700  miles  long,  and  the  numberless 
coral  islands,  some  of  which  are  40  or  50  miles  in  diameter,  and 
if  we  add  to  these  aU  the  coralline  limestone  and  the  other  forma- 
tions, whether  calcareous  or  siliceous,  that  are  the  works  of  insect 
labour,  we  should  have  an  accumulation  of  solid  matter  which 
would  compose  a  planet  or  a  satellite, — at  least  one  of  the  smaller 
planets,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  And  if  such  a  planet  could 
be  so  constructed,  may  we  not  conceive,  that  the  solid  materials 
of  a  whole  system  of  worlds  might  have  been  framed  by  the  tiny 
but  long-continued  labours  of  oeings  that  are  invisible!  Com- 
pared with  the  edifices  of  coral  life,  now  contemptible  in  magni- 
tude are  those  of  man,  even  when  despotic  power  has  combined 
the  labours  of  thousands  of  its  slaves.  His  gigantic  monuments 
— ^his  colossal  temples, — structures  which  time  even  reduces  to 
their  elements,  stand  in  humiliating  contrast  with  the  mountain 
pyramids  of  insects,  which  have  reared  their  subterranean  palaces 


ftnd  all  the  Indian  Islands  to  the  east  of  it,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ladrones,  &c.  Within  a  curred  boundary  of  this  area,  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  north  of  Borneo,  there  is  an  area  of  subsidence.  To  the  west  of  Ceylon,  a 
large  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  including  the  Maldiva  Islands  and  those  to  Uie 
south  of  them,  and  the  Egmont  Isles,  forms  an  area  of  subsidence,  extending  probably 
through  Keeling  Island  (east  long.  198o  45',  and  south  lat  U®)  to  the  Australian 
coast  Again,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  indudine  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and 
all  the  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  Equator,  and  to  the  west  of  the  59th  parallel 
of  east  longitude,  form  an  area  of  elevation.  The  north  and  south  extremities  of 
the  Red  Sea  have  experienced  an  elevation,  while  the  middle  part  of  it  has  subsided. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  Red  Sea  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Madagascar 
'area,  the  subsidence  of  its  middle  being  produced  probably  by  elevations  to  the  east 
or  west  of  it. 
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wliere  Neptune  reigns.  While  man  tramples  under  foot,  and 
crushes  at  every  step  he  takes^  myriads  of  those  helpless  la- 
bourers, the  day  oi  retribution  arriyes,  when  his  war-ship, 
with  its  thousand  inmates,  fortified  by  ribs  of  oak  and  bars  of 
iron,  is  shivered  into  atoms  against  the  coral  breakwaters  of  the 
deep. 

Although  the  map  of  which  we  have  spoken  exhibits  only  the 
changes  in  the  earth  and  ocean  beds  in  the  southern  regions, 
and  even  there  only  in  particular  locaUties,  yet  it  is  equaUy  true 
that  great  revolutions  of  subsidence  and  elevation  have  taken 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  though  not  indi- 
cated by  coral  reefs  and  islands,  they  are  displayed  m  geological 
formations,  which  attest  not  only  their  existence,  but  their  repeti- 
tion.    When  Cuvier  was  exploring  alon^  with  Brongniart  the 
formations  which  lie  above  the  chalk  bed  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
he  encountered  phenomena  which  he  had  in  vain  striven  to 
explain.     On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  company  with  his  friend 
at  Fontainbleau,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  J'ai  trouv6  le  noeud 
de  r  affaire  J*    "  Et  quel  est  il  ?"  said  Brongniart.    *'  Cest  quHl  y  a 
des  terrains  marins  et  des  terrains  dSeau  douce^  replied  Cuvier, 
that  is,  the  phenomena  which  have  perplexed  us  are  produced  by 
successive  alternations  of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposits,  a  fact 
which  places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  that  alternate  subsi- 
dences and  elevations  have  taken  place,  but  that  after  the  forma- 
tions that  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  had  been 
elevated,  they  were  covered  with  fresh  water  which  deposited 
strata  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  these  new  strata  were  afterwards 
covered  by  the  ocean,  and  again  raised  to  their  present  level. 

Dr.  Nichol  has  illustratea  this  grand  truth  by  the  geological 
structure  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  where  a  nesh- 
water  formation  is  interposed  between  two  formations  of  salt- 
water, the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  chalk  formation,  which  has 
been  subseouently  upheaved  by  some  stupendous  revolution,  so 
as  to  form  tne  grand  chalk  cUffs  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Britain,  in  which  the  rent  forming  the  English  Channel  has  been 
subsequently  excavated,  probably,  during  the  historic  period. 

But  independent  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  there  are  others 
equally  unequivocal,  which  have  led  geologists  to  establish  suc- 
cessive epocns  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth, — to  determine 
even,  though  in  a  rude  calendar,  the  ages  of  the  different  moun- 
taiif  groups  which  have  at  different  periods  been  elevated  by  sub- 
terranean power.  Dr.  Nichol  has  illustrated  this  great  fact, 
which  we  owe  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  by  this  geologist's  sec- 
tions of  the  different  strata  which  lie  at  the  base  or  cover  the 
flanks  of  the  different  mountain  chains  in  the  old  and  new  world. 
Though  debarred  from  the  use  of  diagrams,  we  hope  to  be  able 
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to  make  otuf-  veaden  undtrBtand  this  impiMrtBiit  tnith.  liOt  ua 
suppose  a  certain  number  of  horizonlal  strata  or  beds^  whose  re- 
lative order  of  deposition  is  marked  by  the  numbers  1, 3,  3, 4,  Sfy 
&C.  and  lot  us  also  suppose  that  amass  of  meked  roeks  is  protruded 
through  these  strata  upwarda  by  a  subterranean  foroe^  then  it  is 
obvious  that  this  melted  mass  vnlll  rise  in  the  form  of  a  rounded 
cone  or  hill,  breaking  through  the  strata,  and  bearing  the  up- 
lifted portions  of  theos^  upon  its  sloping  sides,  tf  the  strata  lifted^ 
up  into  an  oblique  position  aie  r^os.  1,  %  and  3^  it  is  manifest 
that  the  mountam  must  be  of  more  recent  origin  Ihan  the  strata 
Nos.  1, 2,  and  3.  But  above  the  edges  of  these  elevated  strata,  and 
in  contact  with  thnn,  theie  are  ether  horizontal  beds  which  have 
never  be^i  disturbed,  namely,  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  therefore  it  is 
equallv  certain  that  these  strata  are  of  more  recent  formation 
than  tne  mountain.  Now,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  geolo-> 
gists,  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  extend  over  large  tracts^coun- 
try,  and  that  even  when  found  separate  they  have  their  cAnmo- 
lapecU  equivaUntSy  or  rocks  of  tb&  same  age,  as  diq)lir^ed  not  only 
by  the  identity  of  their  mineral  character,  and  dieir  similarity  of 
position,  but  also  by  the  similarity  of  their  fesol  remains.  Hence 
they  are  able  not  only  to  compare  the  age  of  one  mountain  witli 
the  relative  age  di  tlie  strata  at  its  base,  but  also  to  discover  the 
relative  age  of  the  different  mountains  on  our  globe. 

The  interesting'  informatioii  which  Elie  de  Sieaumontf s  chart 
exhibits  to  the  eye  may  be  drawn  from  the  £(dlowing  tabular  view 
of  it.  The  following  are  the  different  sedimentary  strata  wiiieh 
it  contains:-^ 

No.  1.  Primitive  formation. 
2«  Transition  formation, 

3.  Coal  formation. 

4.  Yosges  Sandstone,,  or  Hjower  New  Bed.) 

5«  Bunter   Sandstei%   Musohel  Kalk  Kniper,  (Triaasio 
syst^n.) 

6.  Jura  Chalk,  (Oolitic  Limestone»)i 

7.  Greensand  and  Chalk. 

8.  Lower  tertiary  formation. 

9.  Upp^  tertiary  formation^ 

10.  Ancient  alluvial  land* 

11.  Secent  aUuvial  Iand» 

ST^EMS  OF  KOXTNTAIK  CHAHfB  AGCOBmNO  TO  THfim  ACfm.^ 

I.  System  of  Wgstmordcmd  and  ths  jETufidmici.— Thia  system 


f       ^  M     »     ft'   •      ■   '  J      ■  »' 


*  Syslcaiifi  I.  sad  III.  are  stot  npresented  in  'SEe  de  BMamont^  chart,  Bor  re- 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Niehoi.    As  Ihr.  Nichol  has  luH  entered  into  t^^y  deti^,  on  th^^ 
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indados  the  sWie  VikkB  of  WMtmorebiiidy  the  sonthcm  chAui  of 
Scotlaiid  fipm.  St.  Abb's  head  to  the  MnU  of  Galloway^  the 
j^nwacke  chain  of  the  Ue  of  Man,,  the  date  ranffes  of  Angleseay 
me:  pwK^pal  gcan/v^acke  chauMi  of  Walea  ana  ConiwaU^  the 
granwaioke  and  slate  beds,  of  the  MSAy  Hnndsmck,  and  Nassau, 
and  parts  of  the  Yosces.  All  these  mountains  have  nearlj  the 
same  dixection  of  N.E.  hj  E.  and  S.W.  hr  W^  and  this 
paraUelism^  not  onfy  of  the  chains  hot  in  the  bearm^  of  Aeir 
strata,  13.  regarded  as  not  ac<Atontal»  Imt  as  chasactanstie  ef  tbe^ 
mounlnini  cnains  of  the  same  ege. 

The  n^ouBtains  of  this  iqr^m  have  been  raised  before  die  d^-* 
positiim  of  No.  3»  the  oeid  measiiMs..  The  Westmoieland  series 
abnl  against  these  meassxes,  and  at.  the  foot  of  the  ChNnaaa 
moniMwiis  are  deposited  the  c^measorefr  of  Belgium  andSaar^ 
brock. 

n.  Sy8UmQftheBnlhn»{Vo9g$iyandof^hi^ 
in  Ca,l0€iidos. — ^In  the  first,  syst^n  it  is  only  proved  that  tiie  slates 
were  raised  bef<H^  the  d^osition  of  tlie  eoal  measu^  bn;^ 
it  ai^ears  that  there  has^  been  aa  elevation  of  staata  before  the 
depositi<Hai  of  the  more  recent  transition  rocks^  so  that  tibese  lasi 
have  not  been  raised  in  a  N-E^  and  S^W.  dicecticm^  bnt^  on  the- 
Qontraxy,  weare.  formed,  on  upheaved  beds  of  the  fomer. 

m..  System  <^  the  North  of  Enj^and, — ^This  system  consists  of 
the  lUNTth  and  s^ntk  ranise  ci  the  weetit  carbomferous  chain  of  th» 
norOi  of  Enghmd,  extending  from^by  to  Scotland  in  a  direct 
tion  a.  little  to  the  N*N.W«,  and  is  supposed  tO'  have  be^a  pro^ 
duced  immedi^ly  previous  to  l^e  deposit  of  the  red  oongk>* 
merate. 

IV.  System  of  the  NeAerhncb  and  South  Wales. — ^This  system  is 
the  great  east  ajptd  west  range,  oKtending  for  400  miles  from  die 
vicinity  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  tp  the  small  ides  of  St;  Bride's  bay> 
Pembn^ipshir^  Th^  elevation  of  the  beds  composins  thiis  sys* 
tern,  which  nowhere  rise  to  a  geeait  height,  are  consictered  to  be 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  mMoesian  conglomerate  of  Bris- 
tol, and  the  gres  de  Vosg0s.  The  beds  of  the  (new)  red  sand- 
stone series  which  rest  on  thi^  Strict  are  not  so  andeat  as  the- 
red  conglomerate  of  the  Uiird  system. 

Y.  System  ofthe  Bkine. — ^This  aystem^  first  grouped  under  this 
name  by  Yon:  jBuch,  consists  ^  the  Yosges  and  the  Swartwald, 
which  are  parallel  ra^^es  between  which  the  Bhine  flows  &om 
Qai^e'to.M^fwee^    Th^,  ace.  formed-  priiuBi^ally  of  beds  of  the 
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subject  of  iliat  •y«lei«^.biit  hM  Ifft  1i»ib(H[>  to  spMk  fes  i<ieU^  inliMb  it  does  Tciy 
arUcnlatolyy^we  have  thought  it  necessftix  to.siye.a  full  aotiee  of  the  jyBtem  from 
the  aothpr^B  own  Memoir,  that  the  genenij  reader  who  has  stndied  &»  NiehoTa 
work,  may  enter  more  folly  into  the  subject 
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grss  de  Voug&iy  and  seem  due  to  great  firactnres  neariy  S.  15''  W. 
and  N.  15*  E:  The  epoch  of  this  dlstnrbance  has  preceded  the 
depositions  of  ail  the  beds  that  extend  from  one  ridge  or  AtS  to 
the  other  forming  the  basin  of  Alsace.  The  rocks  are  the  i^ 
or  variegated  sandstone,  the  mnMel  chalk,  and  the  vaifegated 
marls,  {mame$  irisSes.) 

VI.  System  of  the  a.W.  coast  of  Britanny^  ^^JSf  ^  Vendee 
of  Morvafij  and  the  Bohmerwaldgeibirge  and  of  the  Thwnngerwald'. 
•^This  system  stretches  in  the  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and 
and  while  the  beds  of  the  red  or  variegated  sandstone,  the  mnssel 
dialk,andthe  vari^ated  marl,aswdl  as  all  the  more  ancient  rocks, 
have  been  thrown  out  of  their  original  positions,  the  Oolitic  series, 
embracing  the  lias,  and  its  inferior  sandstone,  have  remained  un- 
disturbed where  diey  were  originally  deposited,  namely,  in  an 
assemblage  of  seas  and  gulfs  which  marks  out  the  winding  of  the 
various  systems  and  mountains  composing  the  system. 

Vn.  System  of  the  PUas^  the  Cote  d!  Or^  and  of  the  Erzg^rge. 
— This  E^stem,  including  the  Cevennes  and  a  portion  of  die 
Jura  cham,  consists  of  many  longitudinal  ridges  and  Airrows,  in 
the  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  nearly  parallel,  and  never  rising 
into  mountains  of  the  first  order,  in  this  group,  the  strata  are 
disturbed  up  to  the  Oolitic  rocks'  inclusive,  while  the  cretaceous 
series  (green  sand  and  chalk)  were  subsequently  denosited.  M. 
de  Beatmiont  states,  that  as  the  inclined  strata  are  snattered  and' 
contorted,  the  action  of  upheaval  must  have  been  brief  and  vio^ 
lent,  and  that  the  epodi  of  devation  was  followed  by  an  imme-^ 
diate  change  in  many  of  the  forms  of  organic  life.  Ben  Nevis, 
Snowdon,  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  have  been  placed  under  iliis 
system. 

Vin.*  System  of  Monte  Fwo.— The  French  Alps  and  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  Jura  form  a  series  of  crests  and  dislocations' 
in  a  N.N.W.  oirection,  in  which  the  green  sand  and  chalk  and 
the  slate  beds  of  the'Wealden  formation  are  upheaved  as  well  as 
the  Oolitic  series.    The  pyramid  of  primitive  rocks  composing' 
Monte  Vise  is  traversed  by  enormous  faults,  which  belong  to  this 
system  of  fractures.    The  Eastern  crests  of  the  Devolny,  consist- ' 
ing  of  the  most  ancient  beds  of  the  green  sand  and  chalk  system,  - 
have  been  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  4700  feet*    At  the  foot  of 
these  enormous  escarpments,  there  have  been  horizontally  depo^' 
sited  2000  feet  lower  down  near  the  Col  de  Bayard  ^  those 
upper  beds  of  the  cretaceous  system,  which  are  distinguished  from ' 


*  This  flyBtam  Is  not  gireii  in  EKe  de  Beasmoiif  s  elisrt.    In  tiuit  ehart,  the  svb-  ' 
tam  of  the  Pyrenees,  &e.  is  No.  VIII.,  and  that  of  Gorsiea  and  Sardinia,  No.  IX.,  • 
so  that  he  must  have  placed  that  of  Monte  Viep  after  these  two  as  No.  X.,  which 
as  not  fepreaimted  in  the  chart. 


.^  rest  by  the  {wesenoe  ^NummndibUi  Ceriihioy  AnqmUaria^  and 
the  ff^era  of  which  were  long  considered  as  not  extending  deeper 
ia  the  series  than  the  t^iaiy  rocks.  Thus  it  was  between  the 
two  portions  of  that  which  is  oonunonlv  termed  the  series  of  the 
Wealden  formation,  green  sand  and  chalk,  that  the  beds  of  the 
Monte  Yiso  system  were  upraised." 

.  IX,  ^reneo — Appennin^  Syetem*-^^^  This  system  includes," 
says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  ^^  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyreneee^ 
die  northern  and  some  other  ridges  of  the  Appennines,  the  cal- 
careous chain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Adriatic,  those  of  the  More% 
nearly  the  whole  Carpathian  chain,  and  a  mat  series  of  inequalities 
continued  fix>m  Uiat  chain  through  the  N.E.  escarpment  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany."  All  these 
leading  inequalities  are  nearly  parallel,  having  a  duection  about 
N.N.  W.  and  E.SJB.  ^^  All  the  great  parallelridges  and  chains 
of  this  secondary  system  must  have  been  suddenly  and  violently 
elevated,  and  at  a  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  groups."  The  upheaved  strata 
are  often  lifted  up  to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  tertiary  strata  are  as  horizontal  as  the  waters  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  ^^  The  corresponding  change  in  organic  types 
is,  in  this  instance,  still  more  striking  than  in  the  preceding' sys- 
tem. 'The  Allef^hanies  and  certain  chains  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
of  Egr^Pt,  of  Syna,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  those  on  the  N.E.  bound- 
ary at  Mesopotamia,  belong  also  to  this  system. 

X.  Sy9temof  the  lehnde  of  Cornea  and  Sardifiia. — ^This  system 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  upheaved  during  the  supercretaceouA 
period.  From  the  similarity  in  Ihe  direction  of  tnis  system  to 
^at  of  Nos.  I,  II,  ni,  VII,  and  IX.  M.  de  Beaumont  considers 
them  as  having  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order,  ^^  leading 
to  the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodieal  reeui^ 
retkce  of  tne  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  directions  of  elevation. 
Lebanon,  Taganai  in  the  Ural,  Monte  d'Oro,  and  Monte  Bo* 
^undoy  belong  to  this  system. 

XI.  System  of  Ike  Western  Alps. — The  mean  direction  of  this 
system  is  about  1].N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  its  epoch  of  upheaving 
has  succeeded  the  deposition  of  those  recent  tertiary  beas  named 
shelly  molasse,  beds  contemporaneous  with  the  fahhms  of  Toiuv 
aine.  Under  this  system,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
the  chain  of  Eiol  in  Scandinavia,  the  chains  in  Morocco  between 
Cape  Tres  Furcas  and  Cape  Blanc,  and  Monte  Bosa,  have  been 
ranked. 

Xn.  System  of  the  Principal  Cliain  of  the  Alpsy  (from  the 
VahUintoAueiriay  eomprisinffj  also^  the  Chains  of  the  Veniouay 
the  Lebaron^  and  the  St,  Rxum^  in  Provence. — ^This  system,' 
stretching  E.  J  N.E.,  and  W.  \  S.W.,  has.  beon  upheaved  pee- 
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iiJouiftt»l3ie  dispersum  of  tiie  etoAt  Uoobsy  and  dios^  fffs^ik 
eaDed  dihmal^  but  which^  in  the  vidni^  of  tiie  Aljps,  hav«^  hfim, 
fonnd  to  be  deposited  upon  othcnr  graveb^  ^ft^n  or  co&AderaM^ 
^ckness.  It  seems  prooaUe  thattbe  Tdcanic  cones  of  AxxtQVgDiQ 
have  been  formed  subseqtieiitly  to  &e  upheaval  of  this  i^rsteM. 
Under  this  system  the  ^erm  Moiena^  and  tnotft  of  l^e  Spatnii^ 
ohsanSs^  die  Balkan,  the  Andes  in  Ammea,  the  Himataya  Moon* 
4ain%  Mount  Elbriis,  and  the  central  trachytic  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus wUdi  it  crowns,  and  the  Atlas  in  Africa,  have  been 
id&ced^ 

Sack  is  a  brief  notioe  of  twdve  great  convnlsions,  in  which  the 
Siarth's  imprisoned  lava  has,  at  successive  epochs,  burst  tiirough 
its  hodsontal  sedimentary  strata,  and  fdrmea  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains  of  our  globe.*  As  geology  widens  h^  range  of  in- 
^uiiy,  and  deepens  ner  descent  into  the  bowels  otf  the  earth,  thesfe 
epochs  may  be  increased  in  number  and  modified  in  subi^nce ; 
but  their  existence  can  no  more  be  questioned  than  that  of  the 
kurricane  <H!  the  flood,  although  we  see  but  the  forests  wfaidi  they 
have  prostrated,  cor  the  harvests  they  hare  desferoyed^  Has  the 
astronomer  oor  die  naturalist  ever  read  such  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
to  those  who  live  amid  these  ruins  of  nature,  and  are  gathering 
for  their  own  and  not  for  their  Maker's  service,  the  rich  sgoils  of 
tolv^  and  of  gold  which  these  very  convuhions  have  thrown  int^ 
their  hands?  Has  the  moralist  ever  enforced  his  homily  on 
earth's  vanities  in  language  so  breathing  and  so  burning  as  that 
which  lays  open  the  burving  vaults  vmere  its  ancient  life  has 
been  entombed  f  Can  tne  divine  match  the  geologist  in  e:^^ 
pounding  the  ancient  but  now  intelligible  text,  that  ^^  the  denthi 
<tf  tile  earth  are  in  His  hands,"  and  that  ^^  the  strengA  of  lulls  is 
Hisr 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  reader  athwart  out 
own  planetary  system,  and  around  the  side^al  univeorse,  and  we 
have  pointed  out  to  him,  in  conformity  with  existing  knowled^ 
the  nature  and  magnitude  and  movements  of  the  various  bodies 
which  fill  the  immensity  of  space.  In  the  very  diversity  of 
means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  we  perceive  a  grand  unity  of 
puipose ;  and,  however  difficult  may  be  the  conception  to  mmds 
linuted  like  ours,  we  yet  see,  in  the  capacious  domicile  of  the  uni-« 
verse,  the  countless  abodes  which  the  Almighty  has  prepared,  or 


*  Om*  readen  ivill  now  understand  how  important  k  the  atody  c»f  uoQ&tain  ehaina^ 
and  how  valuable  are  the  reaearohea  of  Baron  Hamboldt,  of  which  we  ^Te  aome 
aeoonnt  in  oar  kst  number.  It  ia  to  him,  indeed,  and  to  hia  iUustrioua  finend. 
Baron  yon  Bueh,  ihat  we  owe  much  of  the  information  ypon  whieli^  M.  Blie  de 
BeatAnent  haa  Ibunded  hIa  reanlta. 
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is  jatepmng,  for  his  creatures.    In  the  arrangement  of  our  own 

2 stem,  we  recognise  the  typeof  others,  and  on  the  breast  and  in 
ewomb  of  onr  own  mower  earth  are  revealed  the  mysterious 
energies  by  which  oth^  worlds  most  have  been  modellea.  If  we 
have  reasoned  aridit,  onr  ownjglobe  is  not  the  only  fiith^land  in 
creation,  nor  its  SanSly  the  od^  intdSectnal  race.  Thon^  inso- 
kted  in  space,  and  severed  bj  distance  irom  the  tenants  of 
brighter  spheres,  we  are  net  doomed  to  on  utter  separation. 
Along  the  telegraph  of  light  which  stretches  to  ns  from  the  re- 
motest colony  m  space,  that  the  telescope  can  descry,  speeds  the 
flash  of  reason.  Upon  its  more  than  electric  wing  reciprocate 
the  messa^  of  science;  and  thus  do  we  sorveveach  oQier^s  abodes, 
watch  thar  changeful  movements,  and,  with  minds  escponded 
by  aconnneree  tn^  fiee,  we  doubtless  join  in  the  same  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  great  i^ather  of  all.  By  a  chain  l^us  invisible,  and 
lliat  cannot  be  broken,  even  by  the  worlds  that  dash  across  its 
links,  does  our  own  globe  become  a  molecule  in  the  spadouft 
domain  of  creation,  and  thus  does  man  take  his  place — an  infim^ 
tesimal  in  the  grand  integral  of  intellectual  Ufe. 

But  while  the  mind  rests,  with  a  pleasing  satisfaction,  on  these 
great  deductions  of  philosophy,  it  yet  pants  for  a  fuller  and  a 
mgher  revelation.  If  the  man  of  clay  nas  been  honoured  with 
such  magnificent  apartments,  and  fed  at  such  a  luxurious  table, 
may  not  his  undying  and  reasoning  soul  count  upon  a  spiritual 
palace,  and  sigh  for  that  intellectufd  repast  at  which  the  Masteor 
of  the  feast  is  to  disclose  his  secrets.  In  its  rapid  and  continued 
eroansion,  the  mind,  conscious  of  its  capacity  for  a  higher 
sphere,  feels  even  now  that  it  is  advancing  to  a  goal  more  dis« 
taut  and  more  dieering  than  the  tomb.  Its  energies  increase 
and  multiply  under  the  encumbrances  of  age ;  and  even  when 
man's  heart  is  turning  into  bone,  and  his  joints  into  marble, 
his  mind  can  soar  to  its  highest  flight,  and  seize  with  its  firmest 
ecBsp.  Nor  do  the  affections  plead  less  eloquently  for  a  future 
home.  Age  is  their  season  of  warm  and  genial  emotion.  The 
objects  long  and  fondly  cla£^)ed  to  our  bosom  have  been  nemoved 
by  Him  who  gives,  and  who  takes  what  He  gives ;  and  lingering 
hi  the  valley  of  bleeding  and  of  broken  hearts,  we  yearn  for  that 
break  of  day  which  is  to  usher  in  the  eternal  mom — ^for  that 
home  in  the  house  of  many  mansicms  which  is  already  prepared 
for  us, — ^for  the  promised  welcome  to  the  threshold  of  tne  blest, 
where  we  shall  meet  again  the  loved  and  the  lost,  and  devote 
the  eternity  of  our  being  to  the  service  of  its  almighty  Author. 
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Abt.  XX., — 1.  The  QueerCs  Speech  at  the  Prorogation  of  Parlior 
meat.     (Morning  Chronicle^  August  29,  1846.) 

2.  Circular  of  the  Protestant  Association,     1846, 

3.  Valedictofy,  Address  to  the  American  Deputies.  Delivered  by 
the  Rev.  f>v.  Byrth  at  the  PubKc  Breakfast  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Liverpool.  {Liverpool  Tim^esy 
September  22,  1846.) 

A  COLLECTION  of  King's  and  Queen's  speeches  would  be  a 
curious  document  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  as  a  record  of  the 
subjects  which,  from  year  to  year,  nave  not  been  the  leading 
topics  of  concern  to  the  country.  It  might  be  interesting  to  study 
the  admirable  skill  with  which  statesmen,  like  contraband  traders, 
have  contrived  to  put  forward,  with  much  show  and  parade,  the 
safer  matters  on  which  they  feel  invulnerable,  leaving  quietly  in 
the  background  their  smuggled  wares — ^the  controversial  ques^ 
tions  on  which  inconvenient  mquiries  might  arise. 

Lord  John  Russell's  first  "  Queen's  Speech''  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, free  from  this  charge.     It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  first 
Premier  who  ever  received  ofiice  as  the  wilhng  legacy  of  a  poli7 
tical  opponent — ^winning  it  by  no  intrigues,  securing  it  byjio 
dexterous  manoeuvre,  scarce  even  making  an  effort  to  obtain  it, 
but  quietly  assuming  the  place  of  dignity,  for  which  none  now 
pretended  to  assert  a  rival  claim.     ^^  Statim  ad  spem  consulatus 
xevocatus  est,  comitante  opinione ;  nullis  in  hoc  suis  sermonibus, 
^ed  quia  par  videbatur.     Haud  semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et 
elegit."     {Tac.   Vit,  Agricy  cap.  ix.)     The  strange  working  of 
the  machinery  of  parties  has  seldom,  indeed,  exhibited  a  more 
singular  riesult,  than  when  the  Parliament  of  1841  launched  into 
smooth  waters,  with  a  favouring  breeze,  the  Whig  Ministry  of 
1846.     The  sugar  question  quietly  disposed  of,  they  now  stand 
before  the  country  unembarrassea,  almost  unopposed,  with  no 
dangerous  agitation  to  soothe,  no  clashing  interests  to  recon- 
cile— ^free  as  ministers  of  the  Crown   never  were  within   the 
memory  of  man,  to  deal  with  practical  evils  and  practical  abuses. 
The  thirty  years'  war  of  parties  seems  to  be  all  but  at  an  end. 
The  work  of  organic  change  may  be  looked  on  as  complete.    We 
appear  to  have  reached  a  point  of  national  history  not  easily 
pt^alleled,  a  period  of  real  peace,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
when  the  grand  question  of  tne  day  may  really  be,  the  social  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people.     The  temple  of  the  political,  as  well 
as  the  warlike  Janus,  is  shut.     Long  may  it  be  before  either  is 
reopened. 
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It  is  Lord  John  Russell's  good  fortune,  or,  shall  we  not  say, 
the  reward  of  the  forhearance  and  generosity  of  his  career  m 
Opposition,  to  be  the  first  Premier  that  has  occupied  this  proud 
and  commanding  position.     Proportionate  interest  attaches  to 
the  Queen's  Speech  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  as  the  first  formal  document  to  which  we  can  appeal,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  views  on  which  his  administration  is  to  be 
conducted.     For,  barren  as  royal  speeches  may  usually  be  of  all 
clear  statements  of  principles,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  indicate  either 
the  presence  or  the  abs^ice  of  that  deep  sense  of 
which,  in  such  times  as  ours,  is  the  first  qualification 
ruler.     The  days  have  past  when  the  game  of  premiership  could 
be  lightly  and  carelessly  played — the  nation's  destiny  the  stake 
on  either  side.     No  pilot  can  now  claim  the  credit  of  weathering 
the  storm  by  simply  steering  the  vessel  down  the  stream.     He 
who  now  takes  charge  of  the  rudder  of  the  State  needs  a  clear 
eye  and  a  steady  hand — an  eye  to  see  through  the  mists  of  party 
prejudices,  or  traditional  recollections  of  principles,  far  beyond  the 
restricted  range  of  commonplace  politicians,  and  a  hand  to  keep 
his  course  clear  of  rocks  and  quicksands  innumerable.   He  should 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  great  questions  on  broad,  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  being  termed  abstract,. 
visionary,  or  speculative.     For  visions  he  must  have  before  his 
mind,  if  he  is  to  achieve  anything  great — ^visions  of  a  brighter 
fiiture  than   can    as   yet  be  distinctly  conceived   of.      Specu- 
lations  he   cannot   but   enter  on,    analyzing    into    their    ele- 
mentary   principles    the    existing   phenomena    of    our    social 
state,  and   seeking  to   solve  the  problem,  how  these  may  be 
reconstructed  into  a  new  and  more  glorious  political  fabric,  the 
palace  of  which  the  present  system  would  scarce  be  worthy  to  be 
the  vestibule.      Without  such  visions  and  speculations,  which 
soi-disant  "  practical^  men  call  wild  and  unprofitable,  the  science 
of  statesmanship  would  be  mere  empiricism,  and  hopes  of  im- 
provement little  better  than  guesses  in  the  dark.     But  still,  with 
all  these  abstract  ideas,  to  which  he  seeks  to  assimilate  his  prac- 
tical results,  he  will  never  sink  into  the  mere  theorist,  the  day- 
dreamer  of  Utopias.     He  will  work  with  the  materials  he  has. 
He  will  no  more  think  of  omitting  from  his  calculations  the  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  he  has  to  deal  with — the  actual  ignor- 
ance, selfishness,  and  vis  inertice  of  men  in  general — than  the 
scientific  mechanist  would  attempt  to  apply  his  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, without  allowing  for  friction  and  the  resistance  or  the 
atmosphere.     Given,  things  and  men  as  they  are,  it  will  be  his 
great  problem,  how  to  bring  them  into  the  closest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  the  ideal  standard.     Above  all,  his  ideal  of  what  might 
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be,  will  be  an  ideal  of  man  as  a  moral  and  religions  being — ^an 
ideal  of  a  Christian  state — distinctly  foretold,  and  therefore  not 
Utopian — and  which  is  so  far  from  being  unpractical,  that  it  is 
the  only  object  at  which  a  statesman  can  legitimately  aim  with 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  success. 

The  speech  before  us  is  of  course  retrospective.  Any  light 
that  it  throws  on  the  probable  course  of  the  future  must  be  re- 
flected from  its  view  of  the  past.  Its  tone,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  is,  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  especially  in  these  two 
pomts — its  freedom  from  partisanship,  and  the  prominent  place 
assigned  to  considerations  affecting  the  economicJEd  well-being  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  self-glorification  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
Her  Majesty's  "  satisfaction"  applies,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
measures  of  the  late  administration  ;  her  strongest  hope  is,  that 
"  her  people  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  enjoy  the  ftill 
advantages  of  peace."  On  the  other  hand,  her  hope,  '^  that  the 
more  free  admission  of  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  into  the 
home  market  will  increase  tne  comforts  and  better  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,"  is  balanced  by  her  fear  "  that 
the  recurrence  of  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  will  cause  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  a  material 
article  of  food."  Throughout,  there  is  no  reference  to  any  matter 
which  has  even  the  appearance  of  a  mer^  Montague  and  Capulet 
quarrel  between  factions.  It  is  with  the  essential  good  of  the 
subject  that  the  sovereign  is  here  made  to  express  her  sympathy- 

1^  this  there  is  a  great  change — a  change  not  attributable  to 
any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  flowing  from  the  improved  tone 
of  public  feeling,  acting  on  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  times  have  changed,  and  we  with  the  times ;  and 
it  is  the  truest  compliment  to  Lord  John  Bussell  to  regard  him 
as  chosen  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crisis,  not  so  much  from  regard  to 
any  personal  grandeur  of  character  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  as  be- 
cause he  most  fitly  represents  these  feelings  and  tenoencies  of  the 
day.  Men  seem  to  see  in  him  a  premier  who,  from  the  eminence 
gained  for  him  by  previous  struggles,  as  well  as  forced  on  him  by 
circumstances,  shall  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  wide 
field  of  politics,  truly  so  called,  and  hold  it  to  be  his  special  com- 
mission to  unite  the  energies  of  men  of  all  parties  in  the  great 
work  of  social  and  economical  reform.  To  many,  hitherto,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  true  aim  of  government  was  wholly  neglected. 
The  whole  series  of  political  struggles  seemed  so  much  laborious 
trifling — ^a  busy  idleness,  while  mS  real  work  was  left  imdone. 
Others,  again,  regard,  as  comparatively  superficial,  even  the  most 
important  questions  relating  to  the  people's  physical  condition 
and  materisu  comfort.  The  danger  tney  dread  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  economical  decline — ^the  weakness  of  political  old 
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age — hnt  a  far  more  terrible  calamity — the  loss  of  a  national  re- 
ligions feeling — ^while  wealth  and  ci^lization  continue  to  advance. 
EveiT  day  unveils  more  palpably  the  fnghtfal  mass  of  heathenism 
that  nas  long  lain  concealed.  Evenr  day  shews  the  gathering 
weight  of  evil  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  burst  upon  us.  Under 
this  avalanche  they  see  that  we  are  slumbering.  When,  or 
how,  or  in  what  du'ection  it  will  fall,  no  prophet  tells  us,  and 
scarce  a  statesman  condescends  to  ask. 

A  large  subject  opens  before  us  here — ^the  relation  of  relipon 
to  politics,  and  the  way  and  degree  in  which  men  of  Christian 
principles  are  to  make  those  principles  felt  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  On  this  point  there  is  an  ominous  silence  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  Beyond  the  mere  incidental  reference  to  a 
superintending  Providence,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  those 
topics  to  which  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  people  will  be  most 
apt  to  turn.  No  doubt,  it  is  true  that  these  topics  have  not  been 
directly  suggested  by  any  of  the  measures  of  the  Session ;  nor 
do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  Speech,  taken  alone,  would  have 
seemed  radically  aefective.  But,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  it  seems  a  fair  question  to  ask  of  every  state  document — 
what  are  its  tendencies  and  indications  in  regard  to  the  one  great 
controversy  ?  What  is  the  place  which  it  assigns  to  religion,  as 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ? 

Or,  lingering  no  longer  on  the  Speech,  may  we  not  rather  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  great  question  of  the  day, — how  are  we  to 
deal  with  those  wants  and  evils  of  the  time,  which  lie  deeper 
than  mere  economics — deeper  even  than  philanthropic  ethics 
can  reach?  Here  we  encounter  a  twofold  danger; — a  danger 
from  the  absence  of  religious  feelings  among  statesmen,  and  a 
still  greater  danger  from  the  absence  of  statesmanlike  prudence 
among  religious  men.  That  there  is  a  region  of  principle  into  which 
statesmen  fear  to  enter,  a  mode  of  treatment  for  social  diseases 
to  which  political  physicians  are  slow  to  have  recourse — and  yet 
that  mode  the  only  one  which  promises  a  radical  cure — seems  a 
truth  too  plain  for  denial  or  dispute.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
a  panacea — ^an  universal  medicine ;  but  we  must  not  employ  it. 
It  would  minister  effectually  to  our  thousands  of  minds  diseased ; 
but  they  must  be  content  with  some  poor  substitute.  In  speeches 
and  state-documents,  in  legislation  or  preliminary  enquiries,  the 
one  forbidden  subject  is  the  one  which  most  of  all  demands,  and 
would  reward  our  patient  investigation. 

Our  literature  is  the  index  of  the  feelings  of  the  day.  There, 
none  can  avoid  seeing  that  among  our  most  popular  publications 
there  are  many  whose  views  are  well  defined,  whose  conceptions 
are  vigorous  and  healthy — ^but  from  which  all  distinctively  Chris- 
tian iaeas  or  principles  are  studiously  and  systematically  excluded. 
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It  IS  a  melancholy  thing  to  review  the  stores  of  varied  knowledge 
and  entertainment  provided  for  this  favoured  generation — ^full  to 
overflowing  of  high  thoughts,  noble  conceptions,  generous  sym- 
pathy with  human  distresses, — everything  that  wins  lor  the  writers 
our  respect  and  esteem — everything  deep,  solid,  and  substantial, 
while  dealing  with  the  ordinary  concerns  of  men ;  but  the  moment 
the.  thought  of  a  fiiture  life  mtrudes,  the  clear  penetration,  the 
wisdom,  the  accuracy,  vanish :  here,  all  is  meagre  and  super- 
ficial. The  same  mmd  which  on  other  subjects  could  tolerate 
no  unfairness,  or  shrinking  from  the  truth,  is  here  contented  with 
half-views  and  half-statements.  It  seems  as  if  men  thought  that 
reKgion  was  the  only  subject  on  which  it  might  be  rational  to 
talk  vaguely  and  generally,  leaving  the  depths  of  truth  un- 
sounded. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  many  minds  feel  uneasy  ?  What  won- 
der, if  they  yield  to  exaggerate  views  on  the  other  side  ?  Political 
parties  rise  and  fall ;  but  the  grand  evil  remains,  they  think,  un- 
affected. Policy  is  still  dissevered  from  sound  views  of  religious 
obligation.  What  wonder  if  many  ardent  minds,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  national  guilt,  are  ready  to  look  out  lor  some  un- 
tried means  of  meeting  a  case  so  desperate  ?  They  feel  that  this 
state  of  things  cannot  long  continue.  History  tells  them  how 
nations  perished  in  their  prime ;  and  always  the  sure  prelude  of 
decay  was  national  forgetfulness  of  an  overruling  Power.  Ancient 
poetry  caught  the  idea — one  of  those  faint  gleams  of  truth  which 
aimly  lighten  through  the  darkness  of  Heathenism — of  the  vBfi,i(r/g 
which  attended  the  people  or  the  hero,  who  forgot  that  all  huma^ 
prosperity  is  the  gift  of  heaven.  Revelation  speaks  more  clearly, 
and  seems  to  many  to  speak  now  with  a  prophet's  tongue : — 
"  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ?  Shall  I  not  be  avenged  on 
$uph  a  nation  as  this  ?"  Despairing  of  all  existing  parties,  such 
,men  are  very  apt  to  exclaim — ^Are  we  never  to  have  a  practical 
development  of  the  true  theory  of  Christian  politics,  as  the  science 
of  applying  eternal  principles  to  the  changing  wants  of  men  ? 
Are  men  always  to  be  viewed  as  mere  machmes, — the  tools  with 
,which  politicians  work,— or  units  in  statistical  calculations  I  Will 
legislators  and  statesmen  never  recognise  their  daims  as  indivi- 
dual soukf  over  whom  they  are  set  to  watch  1  Unce  for  all,  we 
have  done  with  party  trammels.  As  religious  men,  we  must 
find  if  possible  religious  men  for  our  rulers.  In  their  hands,  and 
in  theirs  alone,  without  regard  to  antiquated  names  or  distinc- 
tions, the  interests  of  the  country  will  be  safe. 
.  Such  expressions  are  doubtless  whispered  through  many  a  re- 
ligious coterie,  in  murmurs  "  not  loud  but  deep,"  fcr  the  present. 
Becent  events  have  proved  that  such  feelings  have  no  slight  hold 
over  the  religious  portion  of  the  constituency.     It  is  hard  to  say 
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to  what  course  thev  may  eventually  lead.  Their  first  effect  wiH 
be  a  half-disguised  opposition  to  the  present  Government.  ^ 
few  words  of  encouragement  irom  one  or  two  party  leaders,  and 
the  half-laid  spirit  of  bigotry  is  ready  to  be  agam  evoked.  Evan- 
gelidsm  would,  we  fear,  be  found  too  ready  to  play  over  again 
the  oft-repeated  losing  game,  giving  into  the  unscrupulous  hands 
of  secular  partisans  the  sacred  weapons  of  evangelical  truth. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  deprecate  this  ruinous  alliance.  We 
distinctly  recognise,  as  the  great  practical  evil  of  the  day,  the 
want  of  a  religious  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  State.  When 
statesmen  shall  act,  and  electors  vote,  under  the  deep  sense  of 
religious  responsibility,  we  shall  begin  to  entertain  brignter  hopes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the  true  question  is,  not 
whether  these  principles  should,  but  how  best  they  may  be  brought 
to  bear.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this, — that  men  of  ardbnt 
temperament  have  often  mistaken  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  indeed  most  melancholy  to  observe,  in  reviewing  former 
controversies,  how  continually  religious  watchwords  have  been 
assumed  as  the  war-cries  of  conten<fing  parties,  and  how  reoeat- 
ediy  Time,  the  great  arbiter,  has  declared  that  Religion  has  been 
employed 

**  to  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels/* 

Position  after  position  has  been  occupied,  only  to  be  ignominous- 
ly  abandoned ;  till  men's  eyes  have  become  too  well  accustomed 
to  see  the  banners  of  religion  waving  over  retreating  armies. 
This  is  in  itself  an  unquestionable  evil,  and  one  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. Keligion  in  her  proper  sphere  should  surely  be  the  great 
regenerator  of  society,  the  grand  Reformer,  the  instrument  of  re- 
dressing every  social  evil.  Is  it  not  then  most  strange  to  find, 
that,  while  the  world  has  been  advancing  towards  true  wisdom 
and  civilization,  religion  has  so^  often  been  made  to  seem  to  ab- 
dicate her  throne,  and  leave  men  to  think  of  her  as  the  main 
hindrance  to  bold  and  energetic  measures  of  reform?  Reform, 
we  mean,  in  no  technical  sense,  in  no  sense  in  which  the  highest 
absolutist  may  Wbt  accept  it,  if  only  he  be  in  earnest  in  desiring  the 
people's  good.  We  ask,  then,  is  not  this  a  strange  fact  I  Does 
it  not  exhibit  religion  in  a  light  every  way  false  and  unfavour- 
able ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  produce  the  belief  that  all  high  pro- 
fessions are  hollow  and  insincere — the  convenient  covering  for 
selfish  feelings,  too  mean  to  be  openly  avowed  I  Or,  if  not,  is 
there  not  the  opposite  suspicion  that  there  is  something  about 
Christianity  which  makes  men  cold,  supercilious,  and  unsym- 
pathising,  slow  to  care  for  the  feelings  or  hardships  of  others? 
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Pseudo-Protestant  claaueurs  and  canvassers  may  give  us  an  in- 
dignant negative.  Like  the  buffalo,  they  see  nothing  that 
is  not  straight  before  them.  The  serious  thoughtful  m^i,  of 
whom  there  are  hundreds,  who  have  joined  in  such  movements 
under  the  deep  sense  of  necessity  and  constraint ;  not  loving  the 
strife,  but  feeling  as  if  they  could  not  sit  still,  without  seeking  to 
stem  "  the  overflowings  of  ungodHness,  which  make  them  afraid ;" 
— ^these  men  will  readily  admit  that  we  speak  at  least  a  one-sided 
truth.  In  sadness  rather  than  in  bitterness,  they  will  urge  in 
reply,  that  these  evils  must  be  endured,  as  the  lighter  burden  of 
the  two,  rather  than  flinch  from  the  assertion  of  principles  most 
needed  when  most  unpopular.  If  it  be  true  that  events  have 
often  taken  a  course  against  which  religious  men  have  felt  bound 
to  protest,  and  have  protested  in  vain ; — alas  !  for  the  county ;  so 
much  the  more  need  for  protests  more  and  more  energetic,  feace 
is  indeed  a  thing  to  pray  for;  but  truth  they  dare  not  forsake. 

All  honour  to  their  moral  courage.  All  respect  to  their  sincerity. 
All  grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  labours  in  the  best  cause  of 
the  people,  the  cause  of  sound  reUgion.  In  quieter  walks  than  those 
of  politics  they  have  found  their  rich  reward.  Strong  indeed  as 
our  opinions  are  on  the  points  at  issue  between  us,  it  has  some- 
times been  an  uncomfortable  reflection  to  think  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  such  men  are  prepared  on  all  these  questions  to  range 
themselves  in  the  opposing  ranks.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that 
many  will  gladly  echo  our  protest  against  political  Protestantism, 
who  dislike  it  in  their  hearts,  not  merely  for  its  (falsely  so  called) 
Conservatism,  but  far  more  keenly  for  its  evangelical  doctrine. 
Emphatically,  we  disclaim  such  allies.  With  them  we  make  no 
common  cause.  We  are  reasoning  with  our  friends,  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  faith,  in  behalf  of  principles  which  we  are  agreed  in 
valuing,  but  which  they  seem  to  us  to  injure  by  their  manner  of 
supporting.  And,  if  we  dwell  more  earnestly  on  their  mistakes 
than  on  the  errors  of  ordinary  politicians,  it  is  because  the  former 
are  the  more  fatal,  in  proportion  to  the  religious  character  of 
their  authors. 

Still  there  must  be  somewhere  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  which 
leads  to  such  results  as  these.  It  is  practically  useless  to  speak 
of  the  general  course  of  events  as  having  proceeftd  on  principles 
radically  unsound.  False  principles  do  indeed  often  advance, 
but  their  progress  is  either  silent  and  in  the  dark,  or  else  their 
pioneers  are  the  torture  and  the  stake.  There  is  a  conscious 
strength  belonging  to  truth  :  and  when  we  see  principles  steadily 
gaining  ground,  by  free  discussion,  by  fair  and  honest  reasoning, 
we  recognise  their  onward  march  as  the  appointed  course  of  the 
world's  history.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,'*  and 
quite  as  certainly  there  is  a  current.    It  cannot  return;  und, 
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though  results  are  strictly  no  criteria  of  truth,  it  would  be  hard 
to  maintain  that  that  current  runs  the  wrong  way.  On  the  very 
basis  of  our  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  we  recognise 
his  hand  in  the  silent  growth  of  principles ;  of  such  principles  at 
least  as  flourish  in  the  nree  air  of  unfettered  discussion,  and  spring 
up  side  by  side  with  the  nobler  plant  of  evangelical  zeal.  We 
watch  witii  interest  their  present  rapid  development.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  unfavourable  signs  of  the  times.  Yet,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  only  two  circumstances  which  at 
all  alarm  us ;  ^e  comparatively  slow  progress  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly make  in  subduing  the  gigantic  evils  which  arose  in  the  lapse 
of  slumbering  generations,  and  the  infatuation  which  leads  good 
men  to  waste  tneir  strength,  and  trifle  with  their  influence,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  call  to  concentrated  efibrt  is  the  loudest,  and 
the  promise  of  success  the  fairest. 

In  consistency,  t^en,  with  that  respect  to  which  we  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  personally  entitled,  we  must  seek  to  assail 
the  positions  of  our  friends  with  the  weapons  of  calm  reasoning. 
For  this,  indeed,  is  what  is  most  required.  The  opinions  held, 
however  erroneous  we  might  consider  them,  would  never  of  them- 
selves produce  so  strong  a  feeling  of  regret.  Were  they  sustained 
by  solid  argument,  hj  large  and  comprehensive  views,  by  that 
candour  and  moderation  wnich  indicate  that  the  mind  has  tra- 
versed the  whole  subject,  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  its 
varied  lights, — we  might  still  difler,  but  should  be  neither  sor- 
rowful nor  indignant.  As  things  are,  our  friends  of  whom  we 
speak,  seem  on  tnese  points  to  shrink  from  every  thing  like  defi- 
nite analysis  of  their  principles.  When  they  think  that  they  are 
reasoning,  they  are  for  the  most  part  declaiming ;  declaiming,  no 
doubt,  in  an  argumentative  form,  and  often  with  much  show  of 
logic:  but  they  have  few  complete  syllogisms.  They  usually 
prefer  what  Aristotle  calls  the  gijro^/xij  (ruXXoy/tf^dg — the  Enthy- 
meme,-with  its  suppressed  premise,  as  the  convenient  refuge  of 
imconscious  fallacies.  Some  one  isolated  idea  is  taken  up,  in 
which  at  first  there  may  often  be  much  truth ;  and  to  this  alone 
their  eyes  are  for  the  time  open.  It  possesses  the  mind ;  and  let 
the  forms  of  their  speculations  be  ever  so  much  varied,  it  is 
always  recurrfAg — the  key-note  of  the  melody,  lost  for  a  moment 
by  a  temporary  modulation,  but  sure  to  return  to  close  the  strain. 
Hence,  we  are  continually  presented  with  a  cloud  of  imagery — 
broad  statements  and  unqualified  declarations — rhetorical  exag- 

^rations  and  popular  appeals — the  only  point  neglected  being 

lat  on  which  the  soundness  of  all  the  rest  depends,  the  proof  oi 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid. 

The  times  call  for  severer  criticism — ^for  more  rigid  analysis  of 
oar  assumed  premises.     We  invite  them  to  join  us,  in  endea* 
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nmriiig  ealmly  and  candidly  to  det^rirdne  what  i^  the  true  line 
.  of  dut/  at  this  moment  tot  a  Christian  citizen  to  pursn^  ? 

It^may^  perh^s,  seeure  for  our  remarks  a  more  farouralde 
consideration^  if  we  state  distinctly^  that  on  the  t^o  kindled 
Ijuestdons^  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  ondofwrn^itof  Popeiy 
in  Ireland,  our  views,  on  ihe  whole^  ccdacide  very  nearly  with 
those  of  otir  present  opponents.  We  hove  never  been  able  to  see 
howa  Pretestant  majority  could  consistently  apply,  in  either  form, 
the  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  creed  which  they 
hoM  to  be  radically  unsound.  All  the  reasoning  on  the*  other 
side  seenis  to  us  to  evade  the^  vital  points.  They  have  no  solid 
ground  to  rest  on,  without  boldly  lajdng  down  the  position,  that 
State  Endowments  ought  to  be  shared  proportionaay  among  all 
sects  and  denominations.  If  the  advocates  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  its  inevitable  corollary,  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  prepared  to  retreat  from  the  principle  of 
an  Establii^ment,  and  fall  back  on  this  new  position,  we  can  an- 
predate  their  argument.  We  have  then  three  parties  in  the  fimd 
on  what  is  called  the  Vcduntary  controversy.  But  few  probably 
9mang  the  friends  of  Establishments  would  hesitate,  between  the 
two  alternatives,  to  prefer  the  system  of  Voluntary  Churches  to 
thie  of  universal  endowment.  That  the  State  should  recognise 
the  necessity  of  a  Christian  ministry,  as  the  only  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  is  thought  by  many  a 
sound  and  irrefragable  principle.  An  Establi^ed  Church  is 
with  them  in  theory  a  national  blessing.  But  for  State-recog- 
nition of  a  vague  somediing  o^led  Christianity,  whose  essence 
is  supposed  to*  be  moral  precepts  severed  from  all  distinct  state- 
ment of  doctrine,  few  have  any  desire.  They  know  of  no  spiritual 
cbensistry,  whieh  can  decompose  a  hundred  different  schemies  of 
doctrine,  and  find  one  and  the  same  essential  element  as  the  basis 
of  eath.  Kather  than  this,  they  would  be  content,  if  need  be,  to 
forego  the  advantage  of  a  national  profession  of  religion,  and 
thiuK  it  fer  belter  that  the  State  should  negaHvdi/  decUne  to 
acknowledge  Christianity,  than  positwely  represent  it  as  giving 
an  uncertain^  vaiying,  if  hot  unmeaning,  sound. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  may  perhaps  escape  the  siispicion  of 
the  Maynooth  heresy^  when  we  broadly  deny  ^at  the  question 
is  in  any  strictness  of  language  to  be  called  a  religious  one,  or 
one  that  will  at  all  warrant  uie  systematie  introduction  of  reli- 
^ous  tojrios.  It  rests  on  Scriptural  principles.  True :  but  fs/ty,  in 
one  sense  does  every  question  of  politics,  as  well  as  every  ques- 
tidn  of  personal  conduct.  The  point  for  consideration  must  be, 
whether  its  connexion  with  Scripture  is  so  close  and  distinct  as 
to  place  it  on  peculiar  ground.  We  cannot  perceive  it.  That 
Po^y /is  itself  arepugnant  to  the  pladn  sense  of  S(^ripture,'is  to 
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our  Protestant  jud^ent  a  dear  and  obvionA  fiut  on  the  very 
face  of  the  in^ired  document.    But  where  do  we!  find  as  clearly 
or  undeniably,  or  with  anything  approaching  to  this  deamess^ 
the  principle  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  wrong  to  vote  money 
for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?    We  believe 
the  prineiple  to  be  correct ;  this  is  our  opinion,  our  inference  fix>m 
a  collation  of  various  passages  of  Senpture.    We  find  in  one 
place  a  statement  of  the  errors  of  Popery ;  in  another,  that  it  is 
right  for  governors  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth :  in  a  third,  that 
no  doctrine  can  be  really  beuefidal  but  that  which  includes  the 
assertion  of  the  vital  points  of  Protestantism ;  in  a  fourth,  that 
no  motives  of  expediency  can  justify  a  departure  from  the  straight 
path  of  principle.    These  and  other  separate  passai2»s  we  comiMire 
Lgelher^  «n/from  the  compariao/amv^^^Uoning  ^d 
deduction,  at  our  practical  result.    Now,  what  we  insist  on  is, 
that  such  a  result,  beinff  purely  inferential,  liable  to  all  the  un- 
certainties which  attend  every  process  of  human  intellect,  can 
never  in  propriety  of  speech  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  religious 
belief.    The  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject — ^the 
all  but  irrepressible  desire  to  interpose  to  prevent  what  seems  a 
feacfol  evil — ^the  fear  of  divine  anger  lighting  upon  the  nation  on 
account  of  national  sin: — all  such  feelings  are  in  themselves 
strictly  religious,  the  fruits  of  spiritual  life  in  the  heart.     Still, 
the  subjedrmatter  with  which  they  have  to  deal — ^the  iulcrum 
(m  which  the  lever  rests — ^is,  we  repeat,  a  simple  matter  of  opi- 
nion.   When  the  Homeric  ddties  took  a  place  in  the  chariots  of 
their  favourite  heroeSi  the  pace  was  determined,  not  W  the  dig- 
nity of  the  stranger,  but  by  the  powers  of  mortal  steeoCs.     So,  if 
rdigious  feelings  are  to  be  applied  topolitical  afiairs,  their  effidency 
must  be  measured,  not  by  their  own  strength,  but  by  the  amount 
and  clearness  of  the  evid^ice  for  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
to  work.   Let  us  fed  ever  so  keenly  tne  peril  of  endowing  Popery, 
«/it  be  a  national  sin  :  stiU,  our  belief  that  it  is  so  bdng  a  mere 
inference,  we  are  bound  to  act,  not  up  to  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
cited feelings,  but  according  to  the  strength  of  our  inferential 
reasoning.     That  reasoning  19  not  demonstrative.     Very  many 
who  set  out  from  precisdy  the  same  data,  have  arrived  at  oppo- 
site results.    From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  state  of  mind 
with  which  we  regard  such  controverted  questions  of  political 
ethics,  must  be  something  altogether  different  from  that  which 
befits  the  Christian  student  or  teacher,  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  direct  revelation. 

We  can  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  some  at  least  will 
receive  these  announcements — ^indignation,  mingled,  perhaps,  with 
a  kind  of  bewildered  astonishment.  But  in  one  wora,  we  oeg  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  all  that  we  have  said  of  inferen- 
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tial  reasoning,  and  the  comparative  nncertamly  attaching  to  meie 
opinions,  as  oistingoished  nx)m  truths  plainly  revealed,  we  refer 
exclusively  to  these  remoter  deductions,  on  subjects  on  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  has  no  immediate  bearing.  It  no  more 
teaches  the  science  of  politics  than  the  science  of  geology  :  and 
if  the  ifidireci  adaptation  of  its  principles  be  easier  m  the  case  of 
the  former,  it  is  simply  because  politics  hang  so  much  upon  ethics, 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  on  his  personal  obligations  as  a  man. 
Whenever  political  science  has  to  deal  with  its  own  proper  prin- 
ciples— with  the  branches  of  the  great  question,  how  ought 
men  in  society  to  be  governed?  Scripture  is  still,  indeed,  our 
fundamental  authorily,1,ut  Scripture  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 
inference,  not  of  direct  application.  In  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  which  Scripture  does  directly  deal,  we  look  on  the 

J)age  of  Hevelation  as  an  open  book,  illumined  by  a  bright  light 
rom  above ;  written  in  characters  which  the  dimmest,  eye  can 
catch,  in  language  too  lofty  for  the  loftiest  intellect,  yet  level  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  simple  child.  Here,  in  matters  really  pnus- 
tical  in  the  highest  sense,  matters  which  man  is  vitally  concerned 
to  know,  we  are  conscious  of  no  obscurity,  and  have  no  fear  of 
the  unguided  judgment  bein^  misled  by  erroneous  inferences. 

In  politics,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Each  man  knows 
for  certain  his  personal  duties,  but  not  the  theory  of  government. 
So  that  questions  like  the  Maynooth  Grant,  the  Endowment  of 
Popery,  Civil  Establishments  of  ReUgion,  the  Emancipation  of 
Roman  Catholics  or  Jews,  are  properly  civil  questions  to  which 
religious  principles  may  be  appHed,  but  not  religious  questions 
in  any  sense  in  which  the  term  may  not  be  used  of  such  as  the 
Poor-law,  the  system  of  slavery,  the  whole  theory  of  colonization, 
or  the  justice  of  any  imaginable  war ;  or  even  such  as  the  E^form 
Bill,  or  the  Income  Tax,  the  arrangements  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  the  regulation  of  railway  companies.  No  religious  man 
will  feel,  in  considering  any  of  them,  that  he  is  set  free  from  the 
authority  of  conscience  guided  by  revealed  4;ruth.  The  most 
secular  subject  will  have  a  religious  aspect,  when  viewed  as  in- 
volving personal  duty ;  for  all  duty  is  religious  to  a  Christian 
man.  In  this  sense,  they  are  all  religious  ;  in  any  other  sense, 
they  are  all  excluded  from  the  legitimate  application  of  the  term. 
One  may  involve  more,  another  less  ftequently,  the  introduction 
of  theological  phrases ;  but  essentially,  they  all  present  the  same 
appearance,-a  secular  ground  on  which  Christian  principles  may 
act. 

It  follows,  that  one  and  the  same  rule  must  guide  us  in  our 
whole  course.  We  must  choose  our  ground,  and,  with  history 
to  guide  us,  we  cannot  long  hesitate.  Kemembering  the  early 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  corrupted  em- 
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pire  the  world  ever  saw,  civil  government  disorganisedi  public 
virtue  e^^tinct,  social  manners  and  morals  such  as  those  of  which 
Pompeii  speaks  as  a  witness  risen  fix)m  the  dead  ;  remembering 
how  she  left  untouched  the  whole  mass  of  political  evil,  and  con- 
fined herself  to  her  proper  province,  the  renewing  of  individuals 
by  the  power  of  truth ;— we  feel  that  a  testimony  was  borne  from 
the  first,  establishing  almost  by  authority  the  non-political  char 
racter  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  Bememberingi  again,  the 
rise  of  Popery,  we  see  in  her  the  magnificent  development  of  the 
noUtico-religious  scheme.  Making  religion  the  ostentatious  ve- 
nicle  of  every  common  act,  she  soon  found  the  way  to  set  up  the 
Church  as  the  dispenser  of  the  needfiil  benediction : — and  now, 
^'  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra ;"  her  glorious  pretensions,  her  daz- 
zling promises,  her  splendid  achievements,  sul  over-clouded ;  she 
grasped  at  universal  empire,  and  in  the  effort  dropped  the  golden 
sceptre  &om  her  hand,  and  found  in  its  place  a  gilded  toy.  Be- 
membering  once  more  the  many  mistakes  of  the  Reformation, 
we  see  the  truth  always  strongest  when  least  maintained  bv  the 
weapons  of  political  power :  W  hen  her  friends  meddled  with  po- 
litics, they  were  invariably  entangled  and  embarrassed.  In  Ger- 
many, in  England,  in  Scotland,  and,  above  all,  in  France,  the 
page  of  the  historian  tells  the  same  tale.  When  we  see  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  frequent  mention  of  great  men  and  poli- 
tical movements,  we  look  immediately  for  disasters  :  turn  a  few 
leaves,  and  the  foreboding  is  verified.  If  history,  then,  is  to  be 
trusted,  we  had  good  cause  to  call  this  a  losing  game.  Borne 
alone  has  gained  by  it,  and  gained  by  sacrificing  the  essential 
parts  of  the  truth  she  had  been  entrujsted  to  keep. 

By  analogy,  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  result.  In  private 
society,  it  is  not  by  direct  interference  that  men  of  sound  prin- 
ciples make  their  influence  to  be  most  felt.  The  quieter  and  less 
ostentatious  their  personal  demeanour,  the  more  sensibly  do  they 
affisct  the  tone  of  their  circle  or  neighbourhood.  It  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  law  of  influence,  that,  on  the  wider  field  of 
public  life,  the  more  like  religion  is  made  to  leaven,  concealed 
among  the  elements  on  which  it  works,  the  more  efficient  will  it 
be  in  christianizing  the  world. 

So,  then,  histojy  and  analogy  agree  in  guiding  us  to  our  choice. 
They  bid  us  choose  for  safety  and  for  strength,  what  a  refined 
^ritual  taste  instinctively  desires, — to  make  religion,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  politics,  the  foundation,  the  cement,  but  not  the  frown- 
ing battlement.  That  choice  once  fairly  made,  we  shall  have  taken 
one  great  step  towards  escaping  from  those  evils  which  cloud  our 
political  horizon.  We  shall  then  see  that  our  safety  lies,  not  in  the 
obtrusion  of  religious  sentiments,  but  in  the  assimilating  influence 
ofiihe..i^Ii^osi$  character.    There  need  be  no  unnatum  retatraiut 
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upon  our  lips,  as  if  the  brightest  thoughts  were  forbidden  to  be 
uttered.  Only  we  shall  come  to  the  discussion  of  ordinary  ques^ 
tions  with  the  enlarged  views  of  the  statesman  ;  and  shall  usually 
be  contented  to  let  our  principles  speak  for  themselves,  in  the 
calmness  and  moderation  that  tempers  every  earnest  thought* 
If  there  be  particular  measures  on  which  we  feel  keenly,  we  shall 
guard  the  more  jealously  against  the  danger  of  exaggeration. 
We  shall  let  them  keep  their  true  place  in  our  estimate  of  public 
affairs ;  the  relative  place  which  the  actual  course  of  events,  and 
the  actual  balance  of  parties,  have  assigned  to  them.  We  shall 
utterly  reject  the  unsound  and  visionary  idea  of  forming  Chris- 
tian men  into  a  kind  of  holy  alliance,  to  operate  on  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  Unsound  as  we  may  think  it  as  a  social  move- 
ment, we  shall  be  far  more  iealous  of  it,  as  almost  treacherous 
^though  unconsciously  so^towards  r^li^on,  beguiling  her  into 
collision  with  the  parties  of  the  world,  under  grievous  disadvan- 
tage, shorn  of  all  her  supernatural  strength.  In  choosing  our  legis^ 
lators,  we  shall  not  dream  of  making  a  profession  of  religion  the 
deciding  test.  Gladly  shall  we  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
securing  the  services  of  fit  men,  who  add  this  to  their  other  quali- 
fications, that  they  are  bent  on  serving  man  in  the  fear  of  God. 
But  we  will  not  hold  out  a  premium  to  hypocrisy ;  nor  even 
where  the  profession  is  sincere,  shall  we  be  tempted  to  forget 
that  the  duty  of  the  elector  is  to  see  the  work  of  the  country 
done,  and  that  he  only  can  do  it  effectually,  who  adds  to  sound 
political  views  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the 
means  of  supply.  To.  say  that  religious  principles  can  atone  for 
the  absence  of  these  requisites,  is  the  language  not  of  piety  but  of 
fanaticism.  Lastly,  in  judging  a  public  man,  as  candidate  or  as 
member,  we  shall  be  very  slow  to  pass  sentence  according  to  spe- 
cial votes  or  opinions.  We  shall  set  up  no  shibboleths.  We 
shall  propose  no  standard  but  that  erected  for  us  by  authority, 
the  personal  fruits  of  faith,  as  exhibited  in  public  life,  and  at- 
tested by  private  character.  , 

Such  is  our  Utopia,  our  ideal  pi<;ture  of  the  working  of  healthy 
Christian  politics.  We  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  placing  at  the  head  of  our  article  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the 
very  last,  speech  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangehcal  Alliance.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  to  dwell  on  the  objects  or  effects  of  that  meeting. 
This  only  may  be  said  in  passing — that  such  gatherings — though, 
pr  rather  because,  with  no  design  of  acting  politically,  are  the  best 
possible  means  of  refreshing  and  reviving  tne  spiritual  enermes  of 
the  nation.  The  speech  of  JJr.  Byrth  describes  the  scene  :  "There 
was  exhibited  that  spectacle  which  the  world  never  exhibited  be- 
fore— of  a  deliberative  assemblage  of  that  magnitude,  with  dis- 
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cussions  earnest,  vigoroas,  with  speakers  eloquent^  energetic; 
but  the  result  was,  not  only  unanimity,  but  at  every  meeting, 
however  zealous  the  speakers,  I  never  witnessed  one  temper,  or 
heard  one  word,  which  was  unbecoming  a  Christian."  iJow,  if 
Christians  can  thos  meet,  they  are  lajrmg  in  stores  of  strength 
which  must  tell  in  their  kbours  in  the  world.  True  religion,  if 
we  may  adapt  a  beautiftd  simile  of  Plato's,  is,  like  the  magnet, 
able  to  impart  to  another  its  own  magnetic  power ;  so,  in  tho86 
meetings,  each  must,  as  it  were,  have  magnetiLd  his  neighbour- 
each  received  some  portion  of  his  neighbour's  religious  strength. 
Such  assemblies  may  seem,  to  some  ardent  minus,  unpractical 
and  unproductive,  it  may  be  found  that  their  effects  are  sensibly 
felt,  when  schemes  of  more  direct  action  have  crumbled  away^ 
leaving  for  their  authors  an  equivocal  reputation,  and  of  beneficial 
results  no  trace,  no  vestige,  no  remembrance.  One  other  extract 
we  must  give  from  the  eloquent  oration  before  us — ^a  speech  fiur 
too  noble  to  perish  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  well  worthy 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  band  of  Church  of  England  divines,  who 
dared,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  to 
appear  as  her  representatives  at  that  assemblage : — ^^  We  now 
know  that  abroad,  in  eveiy  direction,  it  shall  be  told  to  their  audi-* 
tors,  some  of  whom  will  tremble  to  hear  it,  and  others  wUl  hear  it 
with  unbelieving  surprise,  that  it  is  possible  for  Christians,  appar- 
ently removed  by  the  widest  chasms  of  difference,  to  find  ground 
upon  which  they  all  can  meet,  more  than  merely  to  speak,  more 
than  to  say  that  there  has  been  past  alienation,  but  ground  upon 
which  they  can  meet  and  prosecute  common  objects,  and  feel 
that,  however  they  may  differ  on  subordinate  points,  in  all  that  is 
essential  they  are  at  one,  assembled  before  the  throne  of  one 
common  Father,  baptized  by  one  common  Spirit,  and  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  Saviour." 

Our  practical  results  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  Maynooth 
question  is  settled.  C est  une  fake  accomplie.  We  have  resisted 
it,  petitioned  against  it,  exhausted  all  constitutional  means ;  but 
it  has  been  passed.  There  can  be  no  more  obligation  now  to  con- 
tinue the  agitation,  than  for  those  who  opposea  Catholic  emanci- 
Eation  to  reopen  the  question  of  repeal.  Time,  the  great  arbiter, 
as  settled  both  points.  The  endowment  of  Popery  is  not  yet 
before  the  country ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  about  to 
be  proposed.  Even  when  the  fit  time  has  come,  if  it  ever  comes 
at  all,  everything  that  a  citizen  should  do  may  be  thoroughly 
done,  without  forming  religious  coteries,  without  holy  leagues  or 
convocations,  without  exaggerated  and  distorted  views,  without 
excitement,  without  passion,  without  ostentatious  displays  of  reli- 
gious zeal. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  John  Russell's  Government  is  b^re  the 
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conntry,  asking  for  a  fair  trial,  and  holding  ont  many  promises 
of  good.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  there  is  no  reason  which  can  justify  religious  men  in  with- 
holding a  generous  if  not  unqualified  support.  We  can  easily 
picture  to  ourselves  a  more  perfect  Administration.  We  trust  the 
day  may  come,  when  not  one  or  two  members,  but  whole 
Cabinets,  may  consist  of  men  of  proved  religious  principle.  But 
it  cannot  be  so,  as  yet.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are,  not 
impatiently ;  but,  though  we  see  how  much  better  they  might  be, 
thankfully  accept  of  the  many  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
They  have  a  great  work  before  them,  in  which  they  are  sure  to 
be  tnwarted  by  interested  or  narrow-minded  opponents.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  trust  to  see  evangelical  men  at  last  learn  wisdom 
from  experience.  The  one  question  of  Popery  excepted,  their  pro- 
per place  on  every  other  controversy  that  is  at  present  foreseen, 
will  probably  be  on  the  side  of  Government,  helping  on  the  work 
of  social  improvement,  and  breaking  down  the  oarriers  of  preju- 
dice and  prescription.  It  may  be  the  last  trial  of  either  party. 
Events  are  hurrying  on.  There  is  a  gathering  strength,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  of  something  too  like  scepticism,  thinly 
veiled  under  a  vague  acknowledgment  of  Christianity.  We  need 
sound  wisdom  for  the  crisis.  The  turning-point  of  our  national 
history  seems  to  be  at  hand.  We  need  to  weigh  every  word,  and 
measure  every  step ;  for  false  steps  taken  in  such  a  narrow  path, 
there  may  be  no  opportunity  of  retracing. 
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Art.  I. — An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative 
Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  fey  J.  D. 
MoKEiXy  A.M.     London,  1846. 

The  Author  of  this  important  work  began  his  stndies  on  the 
Mental  Philosophy  in  London ;  proceeded  thence  to  Glasgow ; 
after  an  attendance  on  the  classes  there,  went  to  Germany,  wnere 
he  heard  lectures,  and  read  the  works  of  its  great  masters ;  last 
of  all,  passed  into  France,  and  became  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Consin,  and  others  of  the  Eclectic  School  now  form- 
ing in  JParis.  Such  a  thorough  work  of  preparation  bids  well  for 
great  results,  a  first  specimen  of  which  we  have  in  the  volumes 
before  us ;  and  truly,  the  force  and  clearness  wherewith  they  are 
written^  and  this  by  one  who  has  travelled  so  extensively  over 
his  own  select  and  nivourite  department  in  the  territory  of  human 
knowledge,  fully  warrants  the  expectation  of  still  greater  and 
more  important  services  at  his  hand. 

And  it  is  long  since  any  work  has  made  its  appearance  before 
a  public  in  a  state  of  greater  expectancy  and  readiness  for  its 
lessons.  The  subject  of  it  is  altogether  adapted  to  the  necessity 
of  our  times.  We  can  imagine  no  two  thmgs  more, alien  firom 
each  other  than  is  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Britain  from 
that  of  Germany ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  truth  which  is  one 
and  universal,  a  common  understanding,  an  adjustment  between 
them,  is  imperiously  called  for.  The  mental  habitudes  of  the 
two  countries  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  and  did  this  diverg- 
ency take  effect  only  in  some  region  far  aloft,  and  where  it  could 
have  no  possible  bearing  upon  human  interests  or  human  afiairs, 
we  might  simply  gaze  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophic  curiosity. 
Bat  touching,  as  it  does,  on  the  nearest  and  most  affecting  of  all 
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WX  concerns,  the  prospect  of  a  collision  now  at  baood  betwecflt' 
thff  two  philosophies  in  question  cannot  but  awaken  a  certaiiii 
sense  of  tearfulness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  both  admit  the 
supreme  homage  that  is  due  to  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  (the 
Ipiomage  that  is  due  to  religion ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  i3ct  too 
much  to  say,  that  such  a  fearfulness  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt* 
For  w^e  may  now  lay  our  account  with  a  far  more  copious  influx 
%hm  ^eretofor^  of  the  Gemutn  ifhetaphysies  into  tbi»  oomi^'^ 
Not  only  is  the  language  more  g^erally  studied  among  t^B 
upper  classes  of  British  society ;  but  there  is  in  progress,  at  this 
moment,  a  regular  series  of  translations,  and  that,  too,  of  thoae 
authors  who  have  most  signalized  themselii^es  by  a  certain  dfujng 
recklessness  of  speculation,  wliich,  while  it  will  repel  the. confi- 
dence of  many,  might  captivate  and  engage  many  more  by  *h« 
spectacle,  at  all  times  interesting,  of  great  mental  intirepidity 
and  mental  power.  The  very  strangeness  and  peculiarity!,  ho1&6 
of  diction  and  thought,  will  set  the  curiosity  of  numbeirti  upon 
edge ;  and,  besides,  with  such  heralds  as  Coleridge  and  Catlyle^ 
whose  writings  have  so  powerfiil  a  hold  on  our  lit^ainr  public, 
to  open  the  way  fear  them,  we  may , surely  reckon  on  tneir  wel^ 
eome  entc^inmeht  by  thousandu  of  the  xead^s  inour  Jaod. 
Now,  all  this  is  not  only  the  imticipation,  but  the  dcead  of  m99ky,i 
who  feel  as  if  the  inability  of  our  times  wei^e  fiist  giving.  wa.ys 
0V  as  if  all  our  creeds,  and  institutions,  and  editing  usages^  weam 
fiow  on  the  eve  of  some  fiightftil  overthrow*  Her  do  w#  hol(| 
these  t«ir)rs  to  be  altogether  spectral  and  imagtnary^  BQt>  it 
&!  well  to  know  the  dimensicms  of  the  epeoti^ ;  for,  if' seen  k$  ita 
o^  de^ite  magnitude  and  outlines,  it  m^ht  cease -to  be  ^  Sofft, 
loadable.  A  bugbear  is  always  m«re  terrino  than  the  iMideoli  ^. 
the  naked  reality  from  which  it  haith  exp^ndod;  and^  fit).#U 
e?wt%  it  is  right  to  be  told  what  the  fafedse  Sofrm  tmd  •aiWM^r 
k  of  the  enemy  we  might  be  oalled  to  enoounteir.  T]pis  .ser^iiiei 
and  a  inost  important  one  it  is^  has  bem.  ably  etcecut^d.by  tfa^ 
antW  of  the  ffroA  under  review.  It  is  entituled,.  ^^  An  HistolicQ) 
at)d  Critical  View  ai  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  JS^un^ ,  im 
%hfi  Nineteenth  Centuiry^"  Ad  regards  the  mitoric$d  part^  ym, 
£^I  truly  thankful  fi^  his  informations ;  and  as  to  ^e  a^^ka^ 
in  which^  over  md  above  his  informations)  we.ba\fie  f^o.  b|a 
jutjf^ents,  we  aire  thankful  for  this  pa^  too  of  }ms  wvtk^^  but  4«rU| 
t^e leave  to  share  it  with  him.  ,.  u 

,  We  ponfesS)  that  our  chief  earndstness  is  te  $)id^.  i^toid  ifiX 
tl^eae  conflicting  systems  and  spe^ukttiotisj  that  our  theolo^fM 
safe;  iior  do  we  altogether  undeiistand  the  obvkmsly  sei^itif^ 
^version  of  our  author  to  the  idea  of  coining  jbto  eduisio||<  jvv^ 
itj  .  We  Mly  ac(][uit  him  of  all  that  /mock  ho^^  reiidecw  h^. 
Hiiii^.ana  other  mfidds  to  Ciuisti^it^y-^'as  if  its  ijfieslijCMiM'^i;^^ 
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TUtfit  for  ibe  tribunal  of  reason^  and  should  ev^  be  carried 
thcffice  to  the  only  competent  and  higher  tribunal  of  faith.  We 
rejoice  to  observe  of  Mr,  Morell,  that  he  is  fJtogether  free  of 
such  cpntemptuousness ;  and  that,  when  he  does  speak  of  Beli- 
gion,  it  is  in  the  terms  of  uniform  respect  for  it^  even  in  its  most 
serious  and  evangelistic  form.  But  it  so,  what  then  is  he  afraid 
of?  Most  assuredly  Beligion  is  worthy  of  hi;9  respect  only  in 
so  &r  as  it  is  true ;  and  it  true,  why  does  he  shrink  back  from 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  heterogeneous  element,  and  not  to  be  admitted 
into. the  field  of  his  argument — even  although  the  philosophy 
of  which  he  is  the  historian  makes  free  with  th^  very  essence 
and  first  elements  of  religion,  and,  if  left  all  to  its  own  way,  would 
end  in  sweeping  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  And,  besides^ 
must  not  truth  in  every  one  department  be  in  fullest  h^mony 
with  truth  in  every  other  ?  and  where,  we  ask, — ^we  shall  not  say 
the  impiety, — but  where  is  the  philosophy  of  refusing  evidence, 
if  it  only  be  logical  and  legitimate  evidence,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  human  contemplation  it  may  come?  Most  assuredly 
we  shall  not  denounce  any  system  or  any  speculation  that  is  here 
reeorded,  however  extravagant  or  profane  it  may  chance  to  be—' 
we  shall  not  denounce  it  as  impious ;  though  surely  we  are  at 
liberty  to  charge  it  as  unphilosophical,  yet  only  on  such  evidence 
and  for  such  reasons  as  might  rightfully  challenge  the  belief  of 
soundly  philosophic  men.  We  desire  to  wear  no  otlier  shield 
for  oiu:  defensive,  and  to  wield  no  other  armour  for  our  oflfensiv^ 
warf^r^i  in  fighting  tlie  battles  of  the  faath. 

And,  now  that  we  have  done  with  these  preliminaries,  our  first, 
and,  as  yet,  very  general  remark,  is,  that  our  author  seems  to  us 
in  the  natural  spirit  of  one  who  magnifies  his  office,  somewhat  to 
have  misstated  its  place  among  the  sciences,  and  greatly  to  have 
exaggerated  the  pretensions  and  powers  of  the  mental  philosophy. 
Nor  IS  he  at  all  singular  in  this.    Leibnitz,  in  one  of  his  Logical 
and  Meta-physical  Tractates,  entituled,  "  Reflexions  on  Locke''$ 
Essay  of  the  Human  Understanding,"  tells  us,  that  ^^  of  all 
inquiries,  this  is  the  most  important,  for  that  it  is  the  key  to 
every  oiher."    Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Second  Lecture,  entituJedj 
"  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  to  the  Sciences  in 
G^neyal,"  offers  a  number  of  like  testimonies,  which  would  need 
to  be  greatly  qualified.    He  tells  us  "  how  essential  a  right  view 
of  thjB  science  of  mind  is  to  every  other  science,  even  to  those 
sciences  which  superficial  thinkers  might  conceive  to  have  np 
connexion  with  it."    He  further  speaks  of  "  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  medium  through  which  alone 
the  phenomena  of  matter  become  visible  to  us,  and  of  those  in^ 
tellec^ual  instrumenta  by  which  the  objects  of  every  science,  and 
of  eveiy  science  alike^  are  measured;  and  divided^  and  arrangedt 
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.l««Jl.tf>fe«*«r  istmt'<m%»  wwfn  taowWge,  „  U,  u  qm^ 

Ml j»^«BW"Wt»ti99=(ft  sp«W  Pf  W  "fi W  w  tha  ceDtff  of  ^ 
JlKfe^sesolowsB  I  ?s,tj^^,  S)*n  i^ ,  tJJS  t^tce  flf  our  pUnetflpum. ,  I  But 
9i(^/:(ft4»#jt*e,0ijpemi^i"l  sy^tfiil),  di^overed  wily  a,  few  ceptoiws 
.]«f(s»«fci^/»l-ittP,  BWeW  JJglltb;  "«»i^  '  I'  <"^^!Pf'01f.W>' 
-toWISOtliaifcnMWBnfaS  I'lOW  disfovfted  (h?  lajf,  Al!",  ■»- 
irt«d«e%tt9iiiwtet,|)))ilp59ptysiystt(i,laytotlfe  D|iei)tal,j|ro- 
jl6fS»«itlSl**>fflT(w  tt)eir,liiw,,    ;^i  ^timatoths  re,4wA 

«(9tt8"i:(ili)M»Btiyi  mi  m. Frm9n'»,w'<»iii,ftm'if,p-,w 
«4li»**l8l8ef«l|l>m,.ispft<iU *S'iJFWe,'»'flS'i«W'fl,of  t^WftlT- 
rf8te«tlA«ng»with.*o,Ainffi,V'<i»#w^i  I«JW?B(?fle)F 

iJii«ik«fftJliei»ndyfi«f  ,wi\»  mi  of  fjim,  Mie.actcjMs.of  psjcto- 

-itosfi)»9*ii»«Mtin§j»'tsiSTe',foftt»ipote.SfJ'f?»l,5f()iviflg 
lOTasiifsilpis'StobilJS'.lB  WJiPS.we,  otlxsr  ,«i«i;e!i(  w«I|t  Wiff' 

')fc«)e)l»s»f'tanod,^fi.„.,  ,j,[i  v.  .^.  I ..!  ,,,„  :■■..■.  J  L, /■  .1,  -,  II 

lo  !>W««f  aQtsSW«iit|>,d»5«Bte  tteimniitjil  pliSlfisophy  i,pr„^l 
,rkei*oswi-cl«iftWiwsticetof  b^n^  read  tp,  ^lie,.ei^dj[f^,3t}(^ia 
-1iftaiEeia*aH,,);o!<»«(«lii»i.m*i  us.,  WojliS"  i,W.sep,Weli  tfl.jj- 
«i»il»i»  IJ.UGBmteiiyBli*.  fei  ItdW  "TODtteriy  i(i,t)}f  .!i(r0Jg,,)ii 

,oW*«Si*mes*iPt>WflWfltii^wd^taphj?iW5r 

^.t^fia(*B^)$«t^oa«,?^■0:g9j  HloitfirwitU  PW  qwi^ 
Iiait»l1ia*li»jli>ll»t7)le  adffljttoi, Hat. there, is  mi 
-*i«llil»,Jwk  fdlloyiiaB-dqliveraiicei  ''.Tta,  m 
cifea«H^'7l)fi,^s);:',UcopMd«T:fn-tliewe,  lig 

-■/niom  siritst  )viiw,„compiirod,!j(.  to  Aeliiffe^f  fli< 

^»w»n|Jp)iit,.l»wlrUl3^o.tbfitofef  fit  ^veaifa^Ci 
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ititiM  kad  oecasionedi  and  this,  perhsoA,  hsU  it  is  good  for.  '  It 
casts  no  additional  Ught  on  the  paths  of  life^  but  diq)ei8e6  ih^ 
ctotids  with  which  it  had  OTorspread  diem  before.  It  advances 
hdI  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts  hioi 
''hkck  again  to  the  sjpot  from  which  ho  had  wandered."  The 
«hJM  sees  an  aptple  on  the  table,  and  affirms  an  apple  to  be 
thier^:  A  Berkleicm  philosopher*  labourt  to  dik)rove  ^  Bsoet^ 
ti6h.'  A  MKiKmd  meta|)hy8ician  arises  aiid  repeM  the  sophistry 
of^ijie  first.  iBut  it  is  not  he  who  gives  thi^  law  to  the  ohiM 
-^be  bYlt  recognises  and  respects  the  law  already  pknted  fa 
itk  bonstitution  by  the  hand  of  nature.  A  sound  metaphysics  ii^ 
not  the  fountain-head  of  all  science.  It  is  but  the  protect6r  or 
guardian  of  the  fountain-head,  and  stationed  there  t6  ward  off  the 
Ui^oads  of  those  who  would  vitiate  or  disturb  it.  The  following 
sentences  frcaa  Kant  himself  are  alto^ther  to  our  min<).  "Tp; 
dcB^y  its  futility  (of  mental  science)  is  to  dei\y  the  utility  of  % 
policy  because  their  only  function  is  to  prevent  the  outrages  to, 
which' we  should  be  'otherwise  exposed,  and  «o  as  that  every- 
body iiligfait  in  safety  go  about  his  own  business.'*  Had  th^pe  been 
AO  perverse  metaphysid^  to  bewilder  meii,  ^ach  of  theflcieiioes 
might  have  g<>h<i  about  fts  ^wn  businesift  si^elyandpixMipeiKmsly  ^^ 
tod,  savfe  for  the  interest  "v^hich  attach^^s  to  its  own' leesotijs,  a' 
cOtmteractive  rii6taphysics  inight  li^6r  have  beew  requiWi.  '■  '' 
But  on  this  subject  let  us  lekf  Mr.  Morell  hittifeelf,  and  *fli^' 
more  that  his  arguments,  or  rather  hife  iHustrations,  in  favour  c^ 
the  mental  philosophy,  are  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  high  time, 
indeed,  that  he.  abould  speak  in  his  owi^  person;  and  fJiere  is 
acarcdy  a  paragraph  that  we  could  qupt^  from  these  masterly  vo7j 
hmlefl,for  the  purpose  of  intixKiucijig  him  to  the^  i^otice  of  our| 
readers^  w3ii*eh.  w6uld  not  introduce  him  &voqrably.  His  phrai^^^ 
oiogy  is  not  always  marised  by  the  naiost  rigo);ous  precisian ;  bot' 
tht^ghotct  there  isia  chiarin  of  good  vrntingwhi^h  never  fiuls  us/ 
-^yet  ft  ^  tMlosophki  styli&,  too,  aaad  that  of  sin^lar  tvaBspa/*] 
tentf,  arid  cbtpressif ^efes,  and  power.  We  have  seldom  Tead  an  • 
author  who  can  make  such  lucid  conveyance  <tf  his  thoughts, 'a»d' 
these  rieter  of  light  br  slender  tonality,  bit  i^bfetantial  anddliep  as 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  dekls.  Even  \^hen  iiot  cbiiviiic^edi' 
by  his  reasonings,  It  is  difficult  to  ^resist  the  thl'pulse'by  which  w€i 
J^l.  ourselves  carried  along  in  the  flow  of  his  commanding 'aipd^ 
well  constructed  sentences.  Yet  there  is  nowhere  the  semmance 
oian  elaborate  construction  j  but  altogether  in  the  manner  of  pn^ 
who  wieldfi  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  calamo  eurrente — ^yet  fjjE^ 
meanang  'so  ^patent  aiul  palpable,  that  the  reader,  might  follQTq 
hbdcL^ocmo  cm^enttL  Even  the  hieroglyphics  pf  the  Kantian  jphAti 
lOKtrphy  bi^hften  into  ill timinated  characters,  at  the  toueh  ot  ittf 
aesfeotwpUiihM  Mslorian.     •  ■  -'  '  "     /. .      ;  »  ,     r.r 
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^  ^  The  feUcming  is  hk  reply  to  the  objdctioii  agiuurt  tbo  pmctiodl 
ddifitf  of  ilpdculative  philosophy  :*^ 

^  Sucili  an  objection,  we  reply,  if  insisted  on,  woald  proire  &tel  io 
tb^'cansef^f  almoist  eirery  branch  of  human  science.  It  i$  never  ea^ 
peK^tbd,  and  Indeed  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  should 
beae^uatnicid  with  the  {n-ocess,  by  which  any  kind  of  inveitigalfoti 
wfaflAer^  is  OBrried  on.  The  search  alter  truth,  even  the  truths  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  is  a  proeess  to  them  eompletely  enveloped  in  dark- 
i}€r9S ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  reap  the  practical  fruits  of  any  discovery, 
y^n  M  is  madci  without  casting  one  single  thought  upon  tiie  steps  by 
whu^h  others  have  arrived  at  it.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  law 
by  ip^ch  thought  is  propa^ted,  we  iSnd  that  it  always  descends  from 
the  highest  or^r  of  thinkers  to  those  who  9iTe  one  degree  below  them ; 
from  these  again  it  descends  another  degree,  losing  at  each  step  of  the 
descent  something  more  of  the  scientific  form,  until  it  reaches  the  mass 
ihtiie  shape  of  some  admitted  &ct  of  which  they  &d  there  is  not  a 
AsJ&ow  of  doubt,  a  &ct  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  wha.t  9iUi  the 
W^Ai  nMve  ftem  says,  and  which,  theref<»^,  they  receive  totally  re-* 
ga^dksB  of  the  method  of  its  elimination*  Take,  £os  example,  my 
gfdat  §a4st  or  law  of  nature  ascertained  by  means  of  physieal  scienee* 
Such  a  fiust  is  £Ni9t  of  all  perdianoe  wrung  from  the  most  close  md 
laborious  m^SLthematical  analysis ;  a*  few  p^aps  may  Uke  the  trouble 
t^  .follow  every  step  of  this  process ;  but  the  mass  even  of  natural 
philosopher^  themselves  are  content  to  see  what  is  the  ijaethod  of  in- 
v^g^on,  to  copy  the  formulas  in  which  it  results^  and  then  pu^  it 
dpiwft  as  so  much  further  acce^ion  to  their  physica}  science.  The 
mass  of  intelligent,  educated  minds,  again,  with  a  general  idea  onlv  of 
mathematical  analysis,  accept  the  fact  or  law  we  are  now  supposmg, 
as  one  of  the  many  beautiful  results  of  investigations,  whici  they 
acknowledge  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  powers  ^--^^and 
ftikn  -ftiem^  lastly,  it  descends  to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  a  ica^ 
j^^  ^i^  they  a^N-optiat^  to  tfeeir  own  use  simply  as  Ixeiiig  a 
Mt^etmliy  iacknowledged  tfutb.  The  first  sehool-lN)y  y«Na  meet  wo«id 
^f0ty  likely  tell  you  with  some  aoeuracy  what  is  the  sapidi^jr  of  Ught  t 
])iit|aa4o  any  observations  on  the  occuli^onsof  Jupi^'s^eUitesr#>r 
QSi.'  th«  phenomeaa  of  ab^rratioo,  or  a^y  other  such  welhod  of  ^i9pj9|;«^ 
ing  it,  OP  l^ese  ho  h&s  9!^v^r  bestowed  a  thought.  The  commonj^t 
s^aofan  that  has  learned  tho  use  of  his  sextant,  applies  to  his  owii 
purposes  all  the  necessary  formulas  of  trigonometry ;  but  as  to  th^ 
methods  of  investigating  such  formulas,  such  matters  lie  entirely  out 
qf  his  reach.  . 

ThiB  lav  of  the  descent  of  thought,  however, — this  gravHalfii^  vt 
asi^^tain^d  tlTut^  from  U\e  higher  order  of  mind  to  the  lower,  is  n^ 
epiki^ed  ih  the  mathematical  sciences,  nor  !s  it  here  alozus  that  Ihd  r^-' 
lilts' x^z^vesdgalion  are  transmitted  by  what  may  be  tennaAfifmgii^j 
Tb^fee  are  mth  things  as  historical  formndas,  as  formulas  for  the  vaodaQs 
th^bries  of  the  fine  -arts,  and  so  also  are  d^re  phiktsophieal  ^  asL«tft4 
pJiysloal  fiMmuiad^  The  results  of  long  and  pationt  Tefieo6oti,/i(>jthJi9i 
last  case  particularly,  embody  themselves  in  some  ge9ier^;;|ijjtfiQ^^^; 
and  this  principle,  after  it  has  been  tested,  gradually  spreads  its<^f 


.p(sB!»i*i*9»,*Wii«wl«- 


■«i«!tlori,'t***b'sefeDiftiHtt  briicHbl  necessity  m'  tmni  inti  our 

'»l^«a&''ettfi&i^'Trtth'  ttiidlsturblilgfiirce  wlitch  turiied  ub  aWayj  ot 

to' take  lessons  at  the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysics  ere  we.ven- 
((»«re'(l*fli'flle'ev*ry^«ytke''of'6Wr''W^',  "'Mtist  'asriur^lfwe 
'•hftii«-nbiwfth"b>'d^ft^edate th^ ' taerttaf  'ihlkiittjiHy,  oi',-  rtJlrfcSi, 
sjtit  tamslv  it  firoW  ithb  iiigfe'  platie' wMfth  ^t '  d^setVfes'  -to'  '^tcffiipf  '& 

-AeieBtJJ-Qtejitfdifc-of'ihftii^H ■^rt^rtv'iWge.'  '"f^'t^igliii'V  'nik'Jio 

i|»sliiieMjW'iA^dotihfe*s-Wrtila'haVfe''gAid'tfri*hfa^ 
3rito3<oe^'i*he'(ifliWSrfet/ces,-'aWh6Tli[h'  Iftith^^h^'WbHt'  khd'thfe 
VwugWet^hyiiJ^hkAitafllih^'f^f^OT'fifoWll^^i^^^^ 

to  ilWmas'tif  ^n■;Hfi^t■lttkt^le«iftt^til•f6Wt^lla4i  jJift'tti'iiisiflJvbfe 


2l5^  Mt)btft  iW^di^m  i^t^^ 


«id  liiat  4p^^  ttat  method  of  pidkJsophkm^" 

ti^Wnfcli  aJj  tbe  obls'erVati^niil  Bicioiices  Ai*e  «o  mdebfied,  not  fevto' 
cpceptitig  t'^e  science  of  mind  itself.'  Sni^ely  if,  at  the  cid^ 
m6pcem3it  of  tbat^greiajfc  epoc^  in  the  hibtory  of  sdenice,  themen*" 
tal  jphiloio|xhy^had  sb  httle  to  do  with  it,  we  might' wfeB  beKeff*,' 
thut,  after  th^  stream  of  investigation  had  be^n  turned  tod  mib^* 
wfei:'^  fiiit.dh  the  right  oath,  what  had  thus  begiiw  With^trt  t!^' 
aSd^biF^ctaphyEixci^^'^eouU'  a^o  without  its  aid  be  coii^ti^  ahd 
caWri^^ff^rward.     \    ;  .  :» 
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*  j  tedt'^e  'm^t  be  done  With  these  preKminiary,  and,  a^  yet^  v^ry* 
geppifat  observations,  ths^t  wo  might   address  <!)Cir6idv^'  bMfe 
cljosely^to  the  \W)rk  before  us,    Wq  *h^l  .not  'attempt,  hQiw6yet/ 
e^^n  so  mHich  as  ah  ab£(tract  of  its  mtdtiikKqUfr  contents ;  nor^ 
wl|l  our^spaoe,  though  enlarged  to  the  maximum  aUb^a^'dej' 
jJern^it,  of  more,  th^n,  first,  our  account  aiid  estimate  of  tb^  I^sfdM 
in^  systems  which  are  here  made  to  pass  before  us,  ahd,  s^i^nd*' 
ly,  our  estituate  of.  Mt  JMroreffs  own  philosophy,  as  far  .ad  this' 
can  He  gathered  from  his  (iommetitaries.     In  the  eKecbtioii  of 
tiiis  ^wol^Id  tdjsk^  its  ^istinqt  Oarts  may  not  always>  sta^d  sepa^ 
rs^iiely  oiijt  from  ^ach  otheii,  Wt  be  occtoionally  Wended  i-rtt^' 
one;  and  throughout  tliere  jnusf;  be  a  strcnij^us  effort  for  tfa^ 
uti^ost  pos4ble  condensation,  that  some  topm  Hiight  bo  tefir  fyt 
our  views  of  the  present  sti^  tad  fixture  proM^ects  toth  of  the  pikl* 
lospphy  aad  thfs  faith  iii  otir  owii  land — ^  mr  as  these  mighfe  be 
afeeted  by!  th^  gi^pwiA^  adrtSratJon  and  ihterest  whieh  aire  tuwr' 
^It'  m  th^  teeming  sjie^latidn^  di  (J erriiati jr'.  ,      •  - 

^  jind,  iJiirely,  W^e  mi^t  WeU  prefeume/th^lbr  die  inlbelHjgBttl' 
mtish  if^ader^  it  is  not  requii^d  tli(at  <We  ^onld  dilatel  otTdb^ 
i^sational  philosophy,  of  lyocke,  or  tell  howSt  ripenekl  inttf  the 
«je«tici5m  of  BerkeleJ^,  tod  afterwards  into  the  moi^e  tb<M»Ugh 
ana  consistent  'scepticisii  <rf  DaVid  Hnme. '  Nor  tteeS  we  to 
d^yelj  long  oh  the  ^^  common  ^ense''  philosophy,  dfettn^ctive  of 
the  Scottish  school^  find,  first  cpnstructed  by  Dr.  !Beid  fdt  ih« 
oyerthrow  of  that  'scepticism.  Yet  aii  onr  argumem  mairify 
turns  on  a  cbm'paribon  between  his  system  and  that  of-  Kistet, 
^n4  thi^  in  order  to  a  precise  reckoning  of  "tlie  additipbs  miMt^ 
6y  Ae  latter  to  lEhe  -former,  ?ls  well  4s  of'  the  ditwgenoi^  Wi. 
£ween  them — ^w^.ranst  bestow  a,few  sentences  kt  leiaat  tcpoii^ibur 
own  Qouiitryman,  ere  we  venture  our  account  of  him  who  tiiight 
w^H  he  styled,  the  great  iporypha^us  of  German  firaiiscoad^^ 

mUm-\,     .. .  '"  ■  ■      ■      ■'  ;''^'      '''' 

-  Trt^e.piaiji  principles  of  Dr.  Reid'is  philosophy  aife  Abrfli^'aH 

follows  :—^he  first  to  be  sindediotrt  is  hfa-dootritte^iw^ii^d^ 

perceptiouy  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  the  instant  belief  of  an 


p^€|^,]^^^^  t^  jjenjipwxt  mUid,  and  th^  Qtfl9ct..that.is  perg 
ce^edt  .,W|i  i^a.pffioiHry  fcqt  .^tJxQ  l^uoi^  .eoft^tif^ti9p,  9f 
^ji^pjitwe  .}iatV0. Ab^  i^bsolute  a^^prauq^  tt^at  30  it  i&,altHoug]^.no 
a^pount  ^an  be  git^a  of  how  ijt  fe, ;  ,^  b^ipg,  a  nrrt  pr\ocjplc$, 
Iif)ii^kli9  that,  no  -^uoh  tapcoufit .  shoiijlfi  be  yequivea  of  it;  au4 
thiit  .^  it  is^iot  reasy  to  isay  wliQUiQr  th^  Authority  of'  first  priijicipkff 
i*.moife  Jiurt,,by  the  attempt,  jto  pi»ve,;Oir  tho.attewip't  tpov^rf 
torn  ith«W5  fw  woh  prinoiples  pa^  stand  seppce  only,  upon  theijc 
cfvyp,  Wtom  J  andi  to  .plac^  tbeoi.  upon  mf  pUier  foundatiw  ^hw 
that  oif  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  effect  to  oyertum  ttiew^. 
Or  to  take  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Morell,  "  there  is  an  absurdity 
bj^i.^^tyexy  .ewdeaypv.  t^,fj:QY^  ajprhnary  b^ljef;  whieji  po 
n^^fffffn^g  on  (m^  sideior  the  otbpr  c^n  in  any  d^gre^  alter,  nlu(?l^ 
le^y/OifpirtiHa".t  Th^ffe  c^n  Ij^  no,  (Joubt,  whatever,  tl^ait  Dr. 
$i?Jd'?  vie,W(OC  perception  is  just  wWt.  we  W©  ijtatedi-^hoyiga 
h^j^ft^wd  thq]|ie  in  his  writings  there  dp  occur  exprpssion;^  whioh 
ajTQ.^tt^  to  oast  a  certain  o)bKq«ui::ation  over  it*  JFor  example, 
W  jMreei  with  our  a^tbor  iur  reletting  that  he  should  have 
qaljedi pei?i»ption. .a;^^  actof  Jbe  pund.'*  It. is  no  jupre,  an  act  of 
^e  ^mi.than  the  ^ight  of  any  visible  thing  before,  me  is  sij^  act 
(«Ethe  qy^^t  liocjtiaa^ ,  may  be  m  ajct^  bui  perceiving  is  not — for 
iuiWe.pjrception:which  cornea  byJpoHug  tn^  min^  is  altogether 
pf^iy^et— ttb^  result,  being  an  ir^e^i^tlble  <?o^viction  of  ite  exist- 
epQe.og  tjmt  which, is  perceived,  4^ain,, .sensatioj>  is  conjoined^ 
vilfbf  p^r^eptioa  J .  wd  j^  it. w^.  the  confounding  pf  these  two' 
whiehi?aFe;.ri$eJtp  flU  the  P9ept{pism. ithat  he  laboured  toover->* 
tt^^Wy^eigri^t<^.4ivl  roost  s^trenuous  effort  pf  lii?  nhilpsophjr' 
is  to  discriminate  bet^zsw  .thfi^i,  JSkjJbith^n,  hp  shou|d  ffarcely^ 
tl9j^l9f44iiith^(^t  i^feiftsiUipo  is  the  ,sign  and  {l^rc^pticm.tbiB,  tting 
sig^igedTTr^w  if^  :W.rfie  b^sjjieps.of  p^iTcepfi^  thf  mind  Jiad  fjr^ 
fe^iintwpr^  (the  Wjja  ari^t,  axid  afterwards  proceed  to.  the  thing 
iQgpifi^4t  The  mmd  does,  wt.thw  look  l^ck  upon  itself  ere  it 
l(^s3/0ut  .00  visible  thingsi ;  ;but.  |nstanjter  and  at  once  it  ho^ds 
c^v^fiei  iWith  t^e  through  the  organs,  of  sense ;;  and  what,  ouV 
autJior.Ba  wii^l  ^r^Us  "  the . w?»^(&2^/?p  of  ,Qur  J^ 
ex^r^td  woridj"  13  th^  unavoidable  result  of  it^  .  v  . .  . , 

,t3SEqiv,:  it  :ia'fi?Qn>  c^ji^r, desire  to  keep  this  process  clear  arid  iin-' 
€iK$(w1^>ered^  and  because  we  would  preserve  for  it  all  ita^  owh 
ui^lottbtpd  fiiiz^p£cityj  tibat  we'  demur  4:0  ;tbe.  proposed  s^Wtiti^t^o^^ 
o£  Mr*  MoreJlj  when,. for  5)r,,I^eid'§  agcpu^t  q{  perceptipn,  that 
it  is  altogether  dn  act  of  the  mind,  he  aiflirms  that  the  very  esseiic'ef 
afiipfere^ifi^t  consists^  in  tbd/eb  f^latipn,  .between  'mi^d  and  niat-' 
ter.     Now,  there  can  be  no  relation  felt  between  mind  arid  matter 
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of  importanee  to  mtak  how  fiir  thooo  primwy  Wlw&  of  Dr.  Reid 
staat  eggi^ffl*  t^e  ^iimtivejndfflnents  of  Kant,  or  with  hia 

faNlthv^lMft8r«£tl«tot»«)ffai|loflapbfii«r«Jieaaayiiw 


<iSfiskfkffMni^-jha  may  hm^ooi\BkmcAi&ii&\£t&ei  asKtanorlet  ao-. 
IcubitQiisfe  of  tfabiu  ;>  and  ilrithout  paroDoimciiigi  on !  hid  isck^iML jIdb; 
-4benr  a^fkficatkiiiy  orbjt  i^^Hdi  he  would  briii^las  oatefflorias  to  bealr 
oaiheibbjeati  ofibe  exleroal  'world^  Ji  xni^t  befully  conoeded^ 
'tiiirt  ialtc^ther.  be  bas  enlalirg^  audy  in^  some;  re^d^  ametided 
thb  phili^iopb^  of  Xby  Iieid«:   Yet  let  lU' not,^^  beoausesof-theat- 
tered)  tiomi^iudakuA  ixs  Aq  neiw  garb  ifthat  <  has  ibeen  thvowsl  Qitea: 
itbem^.IfiliiQa  not  iKverlookithe  tsubstontial  identiljr^  asaid  that  m  iim 
wa&t  important  p&i^»ct  o£  $0^  between  the  principles  of'  the  S^olk- 
tish  mMoolf  and  tlUfaor fixim  which  KaAt  has  earned  hia  cbiefre^iu^a^ 
liom.  Xkafirrea^'stepy  infaot^foor  ouir  delimtmoe  firom  the -seaftsar. 
tioB^lism  of  XtQche^and  die  consequent  sce^idsm  of  Berkeley:  aad 
Hjome,  w^&fst  tdheniin  this  oountryt-raad  tbisjby  the.  e^aUkih^ 
imettt.ofl  th^L  doctnaey  tJiia4i:tbe;  i^nses  wece  not:  the  onlj  inlets  cf 
efiii?  tknom^ledge;  but  that  there  were  other  aJid  highex^  prmbiplea 
of  belief  btond  iop  with  the  iiitenor  conditions  and^sirnbtEir^  <<Dr  itibe 
ahind  itsetfyj  and  oKistiDg  apirt  £com  or  anterioc  to  aU  ejqpein6ae& 
although  it  mayhaTebedn  e^enenee  which  at  first  evolved  theml 
It  forms  isi  main  peonharity  of  Dr.  Beid's  system^  tbat  iiho  in«^ 
tellect'liaGl  notions  iiA  beljefsifirom  within  itself  mi  dot  deorived 
firom  (^my^rse  with,  the  out^  world ;  although  in  coming  {^atk  to 
heiA  such  eomvBrflie/  it  inay^  i^  virtue  o£  these  its  jioherent  prinoi^* 
pies  land*  powers,  be  enaUed  to  arrange  and  systematise^  and  to 
appr^eod^'Soany  relations  oiot  cognizable  by  the«enses|^  afnd  yet 
betweed  objects  .Yvhieh  kDepseeented  by  the  senses  todts  conteiapih 
turn*    On  thia'sub|ect{  w»  chn  |»rodve  na  oragbiality  in  Kan%  and 
this  notwithstanding  ihttdistiiiietkon  which  he  makes  belweett  tbe 
maUer  c£  our  l^noiWIedge  amd  ihiformf  of  it-^the  one  supplied  to 
ni.by  ^  sensitiye  faculty;  and  the  other  by  the  undenttanding* 
It  is  time  thfttih^  did  mahe  a  wideband  most  important  deviatipfi^ 
fautlsuch' al  deviatioii  as  led  tbef  fipecnlatFre  world  h$xii  nsBiR'^ 
tibat  abysa  of  toepti^isn);  jbom  whbh  Reid  had  delivered*  ithQ'pre^ 
vious  generation.    Had  Kant  kept  oloaar  by  the  Scottish  iphtb* 
tophy/ort  e^ade  a  iarther  es:tcttsiQia.of  its  princqiles,  it  wouklhave 
prettebted  all  that  b  so^tticalov  pyrrhonic  inttnose  nuitieroas  sy4t 
tem&  <i£iGkrnaaily,  ta  wMeh  his  xiwn  phiiosophy  hasi  given  Urtml 

n  Andheve  we  must  be  pecsiitleditoniake  use  of  Dr;  B^dU^otv^ 
h^meii^  though  it,  onay  be  not  very  academic  phrasjsology,  and 
scarcely  recognised  now-^ardays;  as  the  language  of  me»^of  eeieneei 
It4id'thefreqniiied'8ervic%  notwithstam&igj  and  what  wasolavail 
then  agi^nst  the  pynrhonism.  of  Bxibsanf  should,  in  our  hdmUeei»- 
timation,  be  of  ItheairaiLnaw  against  the  pyrrhonism  of  Grerma^^ 

•  •  In^ith^  ivapresaion  made  bf  external  objects  upon  the  mind)  he 
<listiBgaished  twoi  1;lntijgs — the  aensation  and  the  pexcefi^ioh^  hf 
Iffhieh'ktter  faenlty  it  is  that  W9e  have^an  immediate  and'iltes^ 
bte  «9im«tio8i  9f  tM'  rea^y  of  these  ol^^^ets.^   And^  in'  |M0eediii8 
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irtonAI)  do^the  i  prinuftmi  jodaments  •■  of  Kanli,  he  alia  disriiignighed 
Inikhicrai  Awa  tbuiga^  Ike  notton  uid  ihaibdief.  •  .Had  difp  |iid|(- 
ifb^ntB  fbeeni  but  boti^infl^  «nd:  aotfiiiiff'  dsa^  ibexl^  wtiiaid  hei  thoiro 
Idaalfcj^ith.draiB'jiistiflftln  did  twithLwesiiese  Mtuatioiiifiy  <  Nri^viM 
41ienl>MnaiatitaL|xhenani&da^aid  bi^ 

aide  b«iigtnotiDti%'  tli#jr.aire  :idia' faeliefii^  tdien^itliOiighiiwhda^  re- 
dded onlj-asactsofbelkf^  tbayarebat  ineotid  pheB0tilekui"ad4 
■jkoMjoa  mox&fyeif  as  evenr  belief  implies  an  objent^  a  spmetibasig 
4ibaife  pisibelieyedr-^he  xmrried  ibrwacd  his  ooatempliEiiion  to  tbese  bb- 
jadBy^and  ijinder  thafcilaw  of  belief  .-which  iha^mself  proiilulfratedy 
biiCQiiUUaotk  do  olbamua  than  ^ireat  them  as.  reaUtiea  >  •  AiDa- most 
4iaaiiiafiy/jbDu thnBitreating  tbem^  he  didaio  mora  than %vhait  all m^h 
firottihe bbginningof  tliA  warld had  doAMbefidce  bliu<.  Dr.  Held 
aBhy  bftitf  b«3B  th6  first  to>pioelaim1^elaiir ;  bu4Jm€M9t>ailsiivediIy  he 
dkllM>tMdbo{t/nQr  did  hbjMXKdaimitiottDfiit.te^  its<t3n«> 

S&snetmaat^  dr  add'  in  the  least  to  it9>praolikaI  auihoriiit^^foiritfaia 
W  bflmaU'S  ptizharfr  beUefe  is  as  old  as  thel  species^  and  ihsUKbd^n 
inoabl&ilMdlty  aiid  implioilfly  acted  upon  throughout' all  its  gjmd* 
JBatioBi.  .  Ksnd;,  jon  the  otiber  hand^  thbu^ 'he  oaBs  theiki  judg^ 
meiitsy  yettireats  tli^m  but  as  notio&s-^for  judgments^tlioiiigh  they 
be^ithf  thirtgo  jittd^d  o£  ace  se  than  j^  at  id!,  or  but  mevebofebiBiigt 
m  Utiiesttaiaitioii^  Asmero  (noamena^  the  mind  is- their  aiiljrdoHlir 
xafe )  iimd  oeptainljr  if  thejr  vretB  but  .notiotifl  or  /coneeptieiBs^  .:vfe 
dkli^uiAf  jn-stttdjing  er  holtung  convaris  ^ibL^tOy  keep  'Within/  tb^. 
^bid  aa  their  prtspeor  aad  ^nly  home.  Bu)b>as  they  asw^  beli^fs^  > we 
«Dlaairb«/pelimttedte)^>in^ueai}<if  ti^  thin^  thateils  Wievedf 
e$id4h#iti^ilh«soi{|je^ftheaB^.et  ktet^  >we  aball And  oorselyes  CMtr* 
j^ft^mifirom  the  sobjecttve  s^ionof  tfaefioumetiamdiiil  tot  the 
fA^^ttSipe  >r6giQQ(  €(f  .the  jpfaenomemi  asoimd  vlbj  -.  >  The  i)elie£sr  hatb 
dieki^ipetifMaic;^  in  the)  iJamicr  9  b«t  tbe  ^thinpS'  believed  hatre  thAf 
oeofipilmoyy  (their  kkmtn  daiidi,  their  iTfeoifiieationaBd  theH^  bdaig^ih 
ttoilait^^'tfaese  two  regions.  :  ^i  .  .:  ..>,< ..: .  ^n  i 

wAlfldtftcilltyiiiifew  words^to  make  the  Jeading  fCiiieiple:o£ 
Kaivfe  ia)leiUgible.t4  the  leederi  who^niay  Ii0t  yet  faaisetlnidim  hinif 
But  (Idt  m  #tetitpt  this,  ee  bide%«e  lire  laayi  •  Hie  aasigne^  tva 
fiiHidaiiiWlal  c^ttecea  fortouT'kiiowkdge^A^  aiid<the/un^ 

d»l«t^ttiditigr  By  the  former^  we  <  areceive  impveMonif  >  from  ithe 
jim^iommai^the  eiiter^o»l4  such,  .perhaps^  as  aix  iafkvkx  ani^ 
lf)ali.l«ceif9es  who  mstyh^re  no  higher  ftonky  liian  theiaetisdi 
fl^mu  ,  Sy  l&e  latter  wet  are  enabled  to.  think  .o£  <tliese  phesioinend^ 
all^lie  liOfti^Mr  ithem'  in  eertain  ligbtsy-oraccotding  te^^ceBtain 
i9^i|ti0D0^  and  besce  ^<  invest  them  wathpevtain  p0e|3e]3fiie6i  of 
^l^'^ribe  itiferioraiiimala  ha^e  so  idea.  Jtnj  the  pevfcmnance  di 
^l^4Mt0f4t  piMeedS' diceording  to  ceitain  laws^  termed ;by£aii/fe 
fiiliM'  H^'rt^iia<diatefem<ft«gty  wfaenee  dssae  ite  <mn  prindHvei^jiidji^ 
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mefiU  of  the  crude  material  that  has  been  famished  by  the  senses ; 
which  Judgments  are  not  derived  from  the  experience;  but  are 
given  rorth  by  the  understanding  itself  in  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  inherently  and  originally  belongs  to  it.  It  is  by  the 
senses  that  we  receive  our  intuitions  of  outward  objects.  It  is  by 
the  understanding  that  we  receive  our  conceptions  regarding  them. 
But  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  the  reader  with 
the  following  extract  from  Kant  himself: — 

'^  Of  these  two  facilities,  the  one  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. 
Without  the  sensational  faculty  (la  sensibiHtf)  no  object  would  be  given 
to  us;  without  the  understanding,  none  would  be  thought.  The 
thoughts  without  material  (without  matter)  are  void.  Intuitions  with- 
out conceptions  are  blind.  Therefore,  it  is  altogether  as  necessary  to 
make  our  conceptions  sensible  (that  is,  to  apply  them  to  the  objects 
which  intuition  furnishes),  as  it  is  to  make  our  intuitions  intelligible 
(that  is,  to  bring  them  under  our  conceptions).  These  two  powers  or 
capacities  cannot  exchange  their  functions.  The  understanding  cannot 
seize  intuitively  on  anything,  and  the  senses  cannot  think  anything. 
It  is  only  from  their  union  that  cognition  arises.  But  we  must  not 
confound  their  respective  places,  but  ought,  if  we  would  abide  in  the 
truth,  to  distinguish  them  carefully." — Critick  of  Pure  Reason, 

Now;  we  are  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  distinction.  Let 
our  senses  be  held  as  the  organs  by  which  we  admit  ^m  without 
those  phenomena  that  constitute  tne  rude  and  unshaped  material 
df  our  notions ;  and  let  the  understanding  be  held  as  the  seat  of  the 
notions,  or  primitive  jud^ents,  as  they  are  termed  by  Kant;  and 
which  he  <&aws  out  into  so  many  categories.    But  we  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  these  judgments  or  categories  are  altogether 
subjective,  so  as  to  have  no  counterpart  realities  in  the  outer 
world— or  that  they  "  never  can  be  allowed  to  make  good  any 
kind  of  objective  knowledge  whatever,"  (Morally  i.,  216)— or,  as 
Cousin  expresses  it  in  his  account  of  theKantian  philosophy,  that 
the  intuitions  of  sense  represent  objects,  but  that  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  represent  nothing.    Now,  it  is  here  where 
the  Pyrrhonism  of  £ant  begins,  and  it  is  here  that  we  would  take 
our  stand  against  him.     Without  the  understanding,  we  might 
not  have  been  able  to  form  a  notion  of  unity,  the  first  of  his  cate- 
gories.   But  present  me  with  a  single  object,  as  with  the  sole 
tree  in  a  field,  and  I  am  just  as  sure  ^  there  being  one  tree  there^ 
and  only  one,  as  of  there  being  a  tree  at  all.     Or  let  there.be 
four  trees,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  plurality — ^the  second  of  his  .cate- 
gories— and  I  am  just  as  sure  of  the  objects  being  really  four, 
though  without  the  understanding  I  never  could  nave. counted 
them,  as  the  senses  have  made  me  sure  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Or  let  my  attention  be  directed  to  a  stone  of  enormous  size  and 
wi?igUt,  and  in  which  I  am  led  by  my  understanding  to  conceive 
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Dotli  an  accident  and  a  substincc — ^the  seventh  of  his  categories 
— ^I  do  more  than  conceive  of  these ;  I  believe  that  ontside  of 
me  there  lies  a  body  having  the  objective  reality  of  great  heavi- 
ness, and  of  a  substratum  withal  or  a  matter  tnat  sustains  this 
property  and  all  the  others  which  belong  to  it.  Or,  lastly,  and 
to,  make  use  of  his  own  example,  let  me  fall  in  with  the  body  of 
a  mordered  man,  then,  by  his  eighth  category  of  cause  and  euect^ 
the  murder  will  instantly  suggest  the  notion  of  a  murderer.  But 
it  will  do  more  than  this,  K  will  as  instantly  and  pbwierfully 
Suggest  the  conviction  of  a  murderer ;  and  tliis  causality,  which 
he  would  represent  as  having  no  other  locale  than  in  the  mind^ 
or  as  being  merely  a  law  of  human  thought,  we,  and  every  man 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  believe  as  firmly  as  in  our  own  ex- 
istence, to  have  had  its  locale  in  the  outer  world, — or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  these  two 
objects,  the  murderer  and  the  murdered,  have  had  as  sure  place 
and  fulfilment,  not  within  us  but  without  us,  on  the  spot  where 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  as  the  objects  themselves  have. 

We  are  tola  by  Cousin  that  the  great  reform  of  mental  science 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was  after- 
wards taken  up  in  Germany,  and  in  the  hands  of  Kant  was 
mightily  extenaed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  Kant  had  made  a' 
fuller  surrender  of  himself  to  our  Scottish  philosophy,  it  would 
have  saved  him  from  his  worst  and  greatest  error.  It  is  true 
that,*  in  partial  concurrence  with  Dr.  Beid,  he  did  make  surrender 
of  that  Pyrrhonism  which  Hume  and  Berkeley  had  before  planted 
in  our  organs  of  sense,  these  outworks,  as  it  were,  of  the  mental 
constitution.  But  it  was  only  to  carry  with  him  this  pyrrhonism 
entire  to  the  citadel  of  the  intellect,  for  its  exp^lsion  from  whence 
anew  battle  must  be  fought — a  battle  to  which  both  Morell,  and 
even  Cousin  himself,  give  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound.  It  is 
our  confident  persuasion  that  the  full  and  conclusive  victory  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  our 
common-sense  philosophy,  when  all  it  will  liave  to  do  is  just  to 
fight  its  old  battle  over  again.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  bmief,  which  cleared  away  idealism  from 
the  region  of  the  senses,  and  it  is  only  the  re-assertion  of  these 
that  can  clear  it  away  from  the  higher  region  of  the  understand- 
ing. Meanwhile,  a  certain  crude  material  of  things  which,  though 
only  termed  phenomena,  are  admitted  to  be  resd,  with  a  curipua 
investiture  ot  properties  and  forms  afSnhed  to  be  unreal — this  is 
all  which,  at  the  nands  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  we  have  for  a* 
universe. 

'  But  there  is  another  distinction  made  between  these  two.  Tlie 
sensational  faculty,  (la  sensibility,)  is  viewed  las  altogether  pais- 
sive ;  ami  this  passiveness  is  termed  its  receptivity.     It  receives  - 
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«f^^  ifiit^^d' ^n  kx)Jsr  '^ne  of  cbiit^«^tidii^  'the' ife}&ti6ns'/ifi# 
before  us.  The  upde^-standiiig  is  said  to  be  a  formal  itt^^  Wgttlll^ 
*c^iHSf¥i'ilte  U;,^'50&.)  #j|«slt  witlte 
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lWii^«^,*.  Brf^n4^tond^5jof.,^^  ^.  9»i%,f^gf^ 

Q«  »»  w,|wd;,4»yri^alMlfi^fttJ^rf^  *9^.tlifflgf(flt»^»ftr 

cii9)^lii%f«f^  pC-.b^li^f  ai?»,iAfl[f,  ^RH?Rtiy#  ^^.f,3iaJ5rtfle-/fi»€f^ 
It^  tM^gft.Wi^ivffl  ?  ,4tnd'fi^c}lMsB.thiqg^jEpi^^^ 

il^yy;ey/Ej]|i>iPi5;?p^0,  ap<J.  tin?erTTnaJli:,9f  F^%kk  ^hwg^l^J^fmi 
ftfdrftSvtpO  .|fWn,iafMl  »PnH^#i9f^  ,«ft,,t^jii<;  }i^.CPWph(4^Wij 
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becuise  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  mlftiimimmm  WmtlSS  U 

*«iih»riMit(iPCiBli»y*t»ei«|Jifel  *ii»n™^im'iiBqsal>« 
«igiMt«<iM<rs>imi'i)«i>i4<>«inmiii!im  MHsiniM^MHM 

tlaaii«A«<ivM<«S>h«ilty«riSl|!i4tiM«i;4jflpe«j8H|M^4M) 

iaiifi«Mi«i»»»»l»«rwwte«rw,ii^»«i«te<»\i(i^^ 

iBA'wOfciitdiii  4nwwioni/>BgMi!i«<lli844Mi»>tjfl4l!Mi  in 
Maiotiiiaiti:W>Hiiibi»i-jm«!i<»  msisimmmiii^mismmimttes 

ftliia»**li«v(»l««Si«»milSirt  ffliSP  jlM!iWll«f<»n««Mp»:* 

lliavinudlnutawa^tnWtjaillinW  ci4«ffili|)^r«»«fiii»M81^lJ>illt 

DfiMantHKOiteeseif  |ba»,«ioifqtl«yf#i)isC^t»<*»>ftl(j9l  vino  Ion 
iittBallianpl£lcfaMJM«#cl!IP^>!gl%Mfi«)^MM^ 
(HmfiiheaefolfcwetniiiisH  ba«:oi)»J»S'>ii»<tl«iMi"sipl9  (fcJwit « 

ufadimoatii)  oin>Mili!i|Bi$>B:>e^»%!tMif(%i!itijiinnPfIi!w  Mai 

«iihont[annol#i>tilInoll»it(mF'S^WplJ>«>nm'zSSS>«l>i^ 
toobi;;  wolillMlMigllftjtbft W<tlM  jK  fll>MMI^M««liAb 
]HjDflen»6AQ«gk*rfeXRfA'W*f%^i^Wir8t[iit9dJ]  oj  nkMis  ol  li  oj 


'd«i«#i'\%i<m%'^«/Uie)i4f 


fm 


ai«4lBai 


not  only  ItxikS'gllofj'^Hit^WliRtiptt^i^'bdt  'l)Id«>liw;qt6lteiDsiiii^ 

Msi  <mB<(iilH>leSW'(id»lls<SiIt'8clil4i«if<l>a)l»a  oOniniciliiiiiir 
ilaSt"4fflAW«l!'illiit#ati»»<IW<i!iliKAel!lIC>i«ll>iiil:ltiiiiiili« 

to  it  to  attain  to  [the^^vtfefi^  dfj  i^gs,'^tliAi(;^ibid(BRai>dti)i 
ilbtdifNAifl^bwti  ii«nBistt«i&)'iq@t)«tixitamosilaUKtaitiii«dlUgni- 


§il  lsi6\^^'^ddtni-Hii:os6p^. 


^0«D6n!]d  of  jMr«  ScheUingjWW  igPQ<^^  that  {t  ]PE^/%pping- 
'|!fe/pj»tflm(^?  [It^ttewfoBe d  .i?jtfe:tJwi  «»J;^t?,ipi  jtJiefifi^l 


-<^oittfagl tfiiiier fitciiltieb rtheitfeelveB)y/(^ f ■  ;'r  ?^ni  bin;  ^ri/i/I*)'o  mc>ro 
Y/i  tllJte^iliiy  irfeidetio&(se8T<^ti«irei:he;difli  Ites^gi'  tdriai^iifi 

'>|yim  :&d<iu]g6fati\^3o  liie'oib^^  how  ibrntiiMi^l^  &it^mi 

b'&atiTmfeed0maki'ro'tr>d^fls^       cfitinitktivittfi}!  xlfdbl^  liluilftt 

iI^«dtho|]h6in/*idMiigr'iUat)'AKi^'>aTe  dlfata^^'fi)jr<thelIreinlke^|((f«Qa 

n4$^b^  «^  imtUsFtRetWeenipsr^^ 

i^let^ovralk  eh  l&9tlikBthmth.&m^mA  foix^^         nQti^Uhbe 

being,  or  substance,  as  perception  has  to  assure  u^^f^lfcf^^^%ild&4^a 


J|oreU\5  Modem  -^uhsqp!^,  iS$ 


j^M^Mrii;'^fs''6nf'ttxiiMvl  h^ciiaak  v^i  Hate  ^ft^ilicVhsi'^iik^ii- 
'Vhf'mM\- ^mt\^lidi ^e'mdf\6t^ hke^pt^mtbii (5f  sdUd Y >  Dfia^ntttte 

cism  of  Kant  and  his  foI]owfflr9^^>lti^idehticaltwUJit(th9(iai6itib-* 


0 


iMgh^t^nili^  v/  Bf  Ssi  tr&a  ibitt;  Beld  ^id  >  not  Jeachedf  toir^r 
JAeiA  ki)^  jtidkmeiitEl  4a  the*  cmoifaiQuljbV'of  »reasaii^iaajKiaitidbd 
'iO^fiMilkLtdor.  ''^QBtttif)matkia%  ijom  is^ia  .foU  ^^fflre0nieal(  >]^\t^n 
^i4l^$aidrtll6dflt^etfifif;t)3ie6e4[wo^i^  tliei&gmer 

^Id{S^lke«i^>i^<difi^i]M[fi^v^  (b«oiuils'm^6kaiJ3jrihJt  owa 

d|(^i|iUl  ^tibserirB^  ilud^^cviilley  in«tb»jal»>tte  texfevailtf&Kidkil^b)!^ 


'i<^r^i^antoL'iafi^eiJai  o£^aMsroiiit7lwbati^n^Mi^I^s^i(tOT;t^o  ^ 

v^dtof(ai»^^vtMtidIibey  atii>nc&  uBdecfitanid  bl"  f^tfeasM^f  eil^;^9^r 
than  the  &culty  oiiveimmfEng*-  ^^u&  v^ataaD^hyrtlmlmm^lme^'* 

of  a  direct  and  imiaedmf»^]M&smj^(mi'f0^jm  whelb^it 


1^  i^a^^a^^U)»it^siihi^ 


BBtlind)^k<^loHuifitiiB  ^lUman^nsTi^ahflT^lateaiigBii^tteBifat 
t^rti[dintfae9nstQt09H3ikitsaBa^«^iiKBntv9[kiidlG;eiiniiw^ 

(^fnn^l&imlriaTOoJiilrflltoa^8»ieqcferiBifebl4piB»r«  odtiobif^ft 


]^^«u;h  ;t(pdif«>.ffiiAt!!i)j^ 


m 


<id0pe^dti£ttdi^iiate'jnptrdEbr^em;ti^ctedp'itiii!Ed:iaB<jinLaslikfaxli^ 

^tblddii^mticai;;OfiundiQ«n»iri'^^aHtaii^efie  utoicncai)  aiib^b-ibd 

%ikiUJtdndQifleltiaiiib^ndiledipnuifd^^ 

•pda^kitAtho  laiisfiplddimd^paioesiBslc^IfabiLuTiisitliniBld^inido 


WS^  Me>^1\%  Modem.  'Phittist^. 

the  properties  and  vindicate  tne  power  of  the  instrument:thiiftf*r 
jiii^h'iai^dcfek'in&tiift  ^mtf^xi^6j^ihukidih>ifghikim  to 

^i6misMtif9arofitii0)£)^e>allidl^jbci  glaaieis  of[lhe'|eb»f^:)tiik 

J$^eoil¥!^  «^tt»i»^  W^ffdtiiltjSiij^kik'roflti^Ymiitta  mii^-^^^^gi^A 
^imfes  ii^i  ibid )  (tel^ss^perMnon^  Joi^i&g'  >  jjbu^i^  tiiMdtbf  vf4^j^ 
^0i)lgi&/^7^fle]^j96r  !»&  tfai»r(0^T9^*pri^dtitaQ^tt^ 

^es^liaiiticaimiwtfejitV']!^  ibO' liUii(«  %T[ditefidmadt6)|v'bitKta9p[* 
But  Mr.  Morell  has  no  quarrel  with  thrift- j^wteii^firilKlsgri;^ 

^telfeprnpoft  [*h«ilM»earv  >  jWfe  fed  JgydllyiSftm.  ,^a  ffe^o^^tb^W^^f 

eiWl^4»i(^fiirriiwp«StiyQ>JlihM0Hj5e»*  ..flt^toi^eAiih^  ^l^firilie 
'jSrtltf  frt&nyy .ftww>  fthftl  Wiel  ih^je>  Aoa  Bwifce  &ttlkiBi^9f,4^>*9l<^ 

Il©tftitiffl)iiiiteJkhe.^yjS»^e5*vl)irf 

tfeten^  a»jfent3le  rj^an^ar  gfjK^t>  ?^¥be»)a(^upkfb^l»h  Jbfe  iU^iJI- 

getting  fast  enough  on  in  tliis  fragmental  way  of  it.   *Our  pre- 

■    lid  "     "       " 


^Hgitlie  igFbvndsi'«^i'the"4ii(^n^n4^fto(l^''gaidKt'edr  Watbe^riieiKkfs 


•  •  • 

^otli^f^Q|ipaitci»liBfc  l^eiiii while  1^' as  limit lodrisl^^ 
^^ltttdldU«)n«,Tat>«I/aflI  best'eibJbId  ts  hi  bneiest  4pa)9^'t^  tmit 

«00g/^on8lildted^«t  atblliev:  amtin^  iik  Jv«iitoas'i^0t€imi>  ind 
^mlNpid9H6«m!%rli!ichv«rd'^  befomiksiiiviliidfihidtiftribU 

ml/ieUrr^f  He^ioMd  liot? tlm^i flkcKJi Ion > ati> tbUt  or i moi^^ taodbn^* 

^SftH^^L^triirtr  imi>tvliidhlMthi8iibi^|t!tb  deseosvis  intb>  (^ 


Q^iXjfiin^iiiAk^s^  tW'Biktini^cm  W^^nvwi&t  h^^f^^^ 
^^igiMif Wf4tt«  6^itb0  nA^fi  d^^nrooes^of  tlqg  biiiiiiuk  brickY^tisndii^. 


may  be  said  to  be  a  life  of  objectivity  all  over.    It  is  wholly 


Ignoranee  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 


lef  .M^lSff.Waffl's*^- 


p90  ^i>c^Ji\mdtm•MilpB^IJl^ 

KD  ^rtraot  &om  one  of  Cotiun's  works,  as  given  bj  MoreU  t')'j(Tjiil> 

baiJMnbfa^i^£wtffig>th«apaKtxBfoii»A99eKeptfaBi'afriti^l44^ 
ittJia ,^epfebB, of j th«( «()fls wwffi^w ) , yet .Iq  f Itf^ J"**!  laWWl 0^ t^Ws WiWgJjl j 

a.  reflected  li2ht,w]iiQh,striKef  iw-  but-oflen., 

i  fais5,>3re-fe  .pAiPAi  Him" 

:  W  i'ts'cbnpexidn" *ifli  flie  ffce' aA^'Viilntf-  ! 

ti»'h4iite(iit^'k*-«ttt«.fe,"R9i'l&wd'««irtlW' 
-™t*,-'<liti  'spdiifsijMii'uppefcisiMlJ*  ■«F.M("fcMi8lli''fo«glft>' 

mm' 

IX  amoWc  tiMj  Tcne^ions  oi"ine  psY<;i4t>iogrcn(  -lauientrcuirri 

imivtmimttp  m  iiiionjciiAd'wta'to'itiiteli*^'"™'"" " 
■flmifAfMift,^^      - '-■ 

^ciam  otn  too'suMoclfv 

p%oi<tVw't*lAJ'nie'lc...  „„,..„.,.. ..,  _  .., ^    . 

fmytmiij^,  iDSj  m'siBin*fc,4ii  i(fcflim-'<  '""""■■'/'"' '"",' 

tive  reality  wTiicn  only  beams  upon  ng,j.f^i^||ttie.|^toaj^p^f^ 
www  Sf ''4*.CTO9tfe9"ffS'  W  fe;li™t?ilf 

M%mjm9^,mfw.:mmMi,  mm  xnmeMr- 


Hit^A^i 


MiUHtpk^ 


m>p. 


•> 


(Mtin^tf^tHuO^ 'bf  <ilke  s^iotwii  -Uiiig  !»()>» fvUetfol-thAA  ineinwa 

thtti|4>^tM«>aigbtwciU'b*i<|ijie4tton(Mi.i  lOw-.kmMH^d^ftf  41191  m 
oUe6btiBta8t>«nrel3r^< «tKtenteita'aiii>  kn6«kdg»iol  uutf  l3Kldf^p^l 

wSrtfftf 'Ere  'Vf&.  Bitow'  ^  «■  knfoWl*dgej  Uiiij/  ktti!yWtea^"toiS(i*'' 

nilsSk^tJiKiiy  eognizkiicfl  df ' any  belief  )fegsur«j[.lrtff  ^ings  fepak  fiatj/i'. 
t^D^iMJ  fliat  belief  ln^St  be  anteripr,  to  th(^  jiogi^izaricfi  Whipli'l 

and  prior  to  the  full  developijijeufejof  i.^wf  .««iiscioq«»e»,fi^  Wdo 
%«ir,.  .jvi^bwV  ^tM>TOg  ^hat.vre  Jqi(Ow,,y(i^^V^<>|»t  l?»ft>,<b««- 

cc5Bft*^.,(^J^H0^1«dg^. ,i,^.i^t, jprfi  s^a^  ijwsjtiqp .)w«»r,.«?fl,ft^ftt 
%mW>«i»|  «Sfr^|;  ^W-WM«iftwge.lios,'iiiyi54T(le4lP  R9«ft(*o 

IS  unheard, .t^ll.fifife9e4,.*i*f^.p».,t)i9eaj^^  ^  ,mng^Pflgfn^^«)jPH, 
the  recesses  of  the  consciousness.  He  has  made  the.  pnc^ary 
le  secpnaary  tlianee  olaces.    It  is  his^  C/artesiani8i9..whiclv 


whoha«  reasoned  so  ad^aljly9B..t^,^fti^<5t^  l^||^^ei^.^^ 


spontaneous  and  the  reflex,  ancl  the  priority  of  the  iQrmer,  ]m* 

^fiticJ^iri 'df '  mnil  so^  tJ  at!hkv«,  its  d^ii^e  bv^ttiiMf^  fS 
sm^miie  sh'itild  have  fAllijn  ftitq  s^chik'ferii*i['te:tl® 
pa^^k  6i*or  of  Mor^l.  -  He,  thoHA'peAi^i  Jiiiliyf 'finJi^iM. 
fe^tMiiaii'kll''oAtfer/!  .'■'*"  '•'"^■■''.  '>*^  ''-5".  ■••'"^■^•1  '- ''* 

''•^rt'*  fti^'bth^feemh  t3iip«ma^i/eifcii''i^  t^.  nuiL  n^: 

^.^  ..«....,  ^.^.  «,..„.  „Ji'('^'bf^d^*'disMi^te'ea£? 

x.«^e:''1iblfe£itf\Hb-fctMV,io?^#^^ 


taifl  *o(«,'w  Mil.  owswi 

«  !M  te  Mf'''Siia»Bien««- 

liiyiV'ftJ'ili'jM  iBtWWiSeft 
*ybWSgff  IW*')*M'«)6 

r  etfat,  wiwMU'wiiWi 

master  *SM'«fe'W& 
IW«"l)li*'MS«»<jMAej, 

!noi''w, ' 'ircd  apttnl  innn 

fetuiws  Mwom- 

i'M¥:'CJvHn"iil«nMI'. 

"jMi^'i^f-1WB^fn^«(peptKiM,'>ltef«i&tfe1«is4mKa}<froin,|)(rcepHon 
to  eonscTOiimess— StoMI  *i!'liih«'(!lW<V5»!l«M«)iIlll*<«ellfW 

'  .11/  .'•/  .1  /  .,ii>/ 


ftoftAiaftitli|,itioy%rk9l^«««Mg,3iLatr*>dJfe,K]rixbtfrM^ 


vol..  VI.  KG.  Xll, 


fr6p*^'tHe'bbJ^cti^th6  i^bjdcitj  <^  that  \^M*li  (»ti*edtti^>Mbi 
fitttt  Vte  ehibtibn  iti^fj'th^  lattef  dtertKv^  tJf 'ft^  A^fifitft^lfi 
rnef^^^veh' jtfre  ]^r^^^^^     of  ite  6otmf^itrt  blrfdrt^  ^i^iiM^s  IfnM 
tte 'inner. 'm^ii^j^hd      eKid^'  Wety  ittfeinjit  16  olbtki^  ii  y!ew 
jl^^  !\Vte  cej^.^o  fe^^^  cease  to  tliliikof  th^tw)^ii9l]|,ii^ 

fli,afe9i4,,|pi;',it^^     ^g/^yfix^nrrj^  ceaa?.  to.tliinlfjOt  tfee|in^7WS? 

hfAd  ti\^^m^tM>nf  m^  f^^rx  xf^^nif^v  i^t;  oud,  to  jp^sl^t^.Tpssff^&pfif 
JhrsiticQ'all  th«r  mf^t  93:\^:u\fW0MyiA^i%ii0\:V0m 
4Utt0ihet#e^*.klrti objeot  aiid- its etnoficn^.faiei'afii to.4iavo>tW/iK^ 
t)£inbin(iry'n»sii6t*t'and'ft«qti)eilt  aBwei^Mhn  Thi^/iiriglit  fcet.ltH 
kh%  mb)%  l4e<^osftarv  Whi^n'e^eKiifiHig  imil'  j)d[i^tlifiiii2  i«fieQ>e±aiRU» 
^^^6hMh\(^\mC^^Ji^lt\&  that  4gyttr  fe^ingr  ^^^  Ihe  ^onnlirk'^il^dD'r 
rtoV^  1?rfirt 'aflfrt  lati^fl  tftiltt  M'  the  kttei*  5*  «hd  «hitf  ^  '^«r(tei^ 
l!<!ilrbe'^t1te'il(Atral  i)tt)ce!<!Mre ' ^f  dtil*' itt^ntrfl  a^alytit^'  vSiek'^thr 
^llVestUate  tTi4  i^HciipiW^iti  Ar  tooWers  of  thd  hrtinUii  iiAdfei«4'' 
iiig; ;  '.There  f^  miic^  Ids^ thati  most  b^6pte  iiildghi^  'f^^'^rt'^l 
^Vh^'.?tW^  imvardljr  tipon  oiitsf^lves  {n^t^eproijee^^^ 
.WWi  »Wii?A-.  JEy^p.ui.  tJje.pbJosQ.pliy.  of  tlf.9  At)Wt|pj— ^^t{^o^^ 
WBWiffB  ftp4'.rep9fldit(e  of  .?U.  the'^^^ss  toji  Bfiei^^ly.i^tfpftiip^lr 
iferrt^n^iffSr-filJ'gf.tthqrotfl^tiye.  wWpIi  prpcei^.  %  ifWJi^qtWf^ 

Hamilton,  whether  the  idea  of  the  infinite  be  positive  or  migif- 
tive,  the  first  thing  which  the  mind  does  is,  not  to  introvert  or 

iM^tuptj^^l^Ito  .tihd(;{lhn»^{s€i  ahd  ili^  J>eity^  imob^'thpni 

^th  M^ijtfrtiiftieimrjr^'it^  'tt^k^{  oilgiiiEs&itde^firitBlcmhitstateAriiM 
llm^  ^tffAdy^V  >Otir  aMhof)  to0/  ventiio^i,  tlibil^k  withrbBcom^- 
inj^'diffidelitieym'theik^fte^  <whicii  h»^ 

'^t'VUriattdd  r '>^tid<  We  {^i^^ayid  oinsei>Hes^<»ff«lbetc|»pfftthi]wfy  tk 
^p^^ifff^ im  rekdei*s'Mt1)h  -miotfaoP' vsryiiitdiifislifa^'flpaQn^n 

f)t)j4dlivcdy>'«haTt'Btibj^etit>0lyii  fcr  «ioii6  outwat^  tltonidilm]^ 
wm  maklh^  tpffay- w  tlte^  mpeetyve^eiivlaiiiineB  ;m;llfi^ 
fn^iq(lftsiim'bflii€<&enmma)ninfiO«iid^  ^  jnoi  .r^if  inoii 

X9specti,ve  j)hilosQp4ies  of  Britain,  rrance.  ana  Germany,  aBSumms 


, ; — ^.  «...  ^..^  ^.  ...v..v.bptek}nj^''  tVi-i/^iJttWA^ 

the  4^^t^'pkmdti  dfispiM  U'  tii<i>st  ilikeljr 'toi  ibl^  b«ttro^illSijtf f^'(B^ii 
4iMV)aiiil'Mi  tllbvidiiiv-  (ball  is(ioi8hy,twhctli&rllie:  la^iMit^thoLAUaoUite, 


ijj^V,  wetajpiaysiqi^ j5wk3^  to  o^ta^bU^.tbe.Qeg^tiy.e^cbarapter 
iu  //J-  /  ^ft*i  .^^^^^^^^^  ci^nceptipn ;  ^ei^ier,  on  the  otner  handi  are 
we  pre wrea  fo  a|imU  his  infererice.  We  cannot  divesl  out'  iiain^s  isF 
ifte' byiiw,  tbat  thQre  {^komeihing  positive  ih  tlie  elafiiie  ^bicll  'the  HumsiA 


Sbit  Hiite,  iiibA '  the  Wld  df  eterhlty  'aWdf •  infinity.  '  Tf1a61hdf  W '  r!$fe 
"mikmim^iiM^fm  AfesolW^  *t^6tigh  wife  ibri«\!ith  ^f  tee'tM^ 
tt^'b^ikbfiMil,  (f^  'Ih^ 'g^od^  W6  ^ftht^t'fitiai^ir^ -i!hat"oiir>hijgh^^<90t|t 
iS^^n^^f'Vled^  t^itfi>Abt;0>'li>idA^ki(«JM^  ih  W  fdtH^fieyaSofl' of  lA 

tiffa^ffolinaijf^'b^^but  fltiil  vecdv  Mietf>  ettytiopet'tlii  80ul/i»'ivlM6(lre 

i9fi#U(i|i^el^tip<]»  liPfb^tt it .ri^s.tft t|^is.4jii^y^^fitt,f,^ff^f..rf,^i«: ^.,^ 

^flW^^.fr?i  Wf  .^*  ttf^^stropgest  pi^oifjj^th^  e%(;  iAay,b^..fp  Wmf 

mtner  ,th^  to, illumine.  It  is  not  by  neffations  that  men  ar^  governed 5 
lit  It  IS  before  the  idea  of  eternity  ana  infinity  tha^  our  i^ercest 
u^mit  is^dfleh(54  and  9ukiued.  tTlitil  W6  aVe  '^rii^eii'  ftoin'ti& 
Si^<iii*%iii(  feesi"stible  fevidetice, 'W6  mufet  still  i^afd  ltd  nbtibA 

iJf^ih^mfifijte,^  thfe  ^t)s6ltite,  the  aerii&l,  «s  Wttt\i\^  brid  ttf  <!rtii^  fttfid^i. 

ft«ittkll  AWorii/  rfhd  6ft^'  IwMd^  dp6tTs/  ^tb-  t«th<>'  Tiigh^fkW}  bbiUfM^ 


L^i 


|i^pbo*iiif  CoQsid,  ftiid .  wpAh  iwfaicb  it  49.  tHat  ike(  olt^toftt  Se^.  rtb<» 
liutuaamkid  /a>fabu%  by  wfatsh^  ii;eaii  .taW. an  imimtiMiM  lii^ 
0nie0ghiili]icej^.tb0lkDtyr^  /Wa6hoidd.t;Qirtainlyiaot.tif)^ 

in  thai  itefi^  doileiit)]^:  af^  his*  ^onra  (Myfibdio^  .  Jii  ^  tfae^  Wfp»a^  lof 

fiitoroii£sdlvf%>bat  -  tods  afteip^  Qim' ii^  1)^1^  MMiiiniglit  ftkdiHiiiii 
JdumdlmaitiiBt  Jwi 4tied  .to  ,llccompato'S(^^klff]^.(ln«ttllM^ 

from  las^  l<»ig  befovB  id8i0odnM];gwj*ir»»n8oito  maimNid^  B^/ft|Mi^ 

and 


•,iJ^^'^^^^^^^'^^  y^t  beep  carried  forwaid^yihch  fl^^ 
«?P9%r«^irW$,;W^  fo^.  th^prqa^cji3  pfite  felt  ^^^^wW  ip?pW' 

lw^>(fW.?^)WW^^  W^  (34: hiip,  ajDid  w-  Mmlif  i|f^^ti^^.Jlft!^ 

.«|d«rgw«w<;.:  iti33t  tbein,  toy ;  bwtmeiwwbiteyit  fejOi^r  w«wr»w4 

pO)iBlutrAlI;ftb«tt^rbal(aJtttt^  lAiVe/Bomil 

l^iWtrsdicaaid'lHk^  tia  bold  iv'Hh  Mr.  Mordi  alolm  itWoroaniiii^ 


SOS  ^iafBli\ModerhM^t6ykpl^ 

oi^iir  gi»fceibl«dtnffatiimot6Aone>wbo/'Btr)d^  mt 

U^biibei3betvdtoi^^6rtw<lK  phildse^e9iil£)^fmflil}(Iflihi'SiitIadyL 
tt(b{tme''^skimtihhii3^^      dteisxisdi^^oelb^brAfiioii^ 
j^^nteiironlalhjd  ^^eral  Bpmt  aiul{MA^)^'ijfi^Iflpk^iihAHiD8^ia99 
^dnldnsG^iIpfilhim^t&atiii^  ddl ndt  iMiapbfiiLoit  Ut 

eoiniied'forflimiMnir  pditiiliaDiesteemlfe^Ins^lian^iigrBa^iioUf  fiiwktedr 
thtstJ^ioeBifib^  <ofriro»iBoiiJJsdAsfoagk|nrf Alfaiaceg^ 
.d6  3iiahbnt]^i(]iar)iavfliiflr^i]U^'xhai^  aiifr  ^itttoi^'iimirtrnflsctiiftt 

J€dbiM^ibf(:fl]ibsdliooLatiiK$Digiibe^  iMrrnnoedklaifinb^idiriti^^ 


iiiPMlUBdtete'etidcte^erfepdf/Kh^ 

gance,  as  FicM^HofmboiiD^f^iBknaMrxnortri^^  tatitiad 


lom')^i.]dbelBpioiie  io(^o£J[iis  (tiQBBaoodepiaUsaKi  i^dtMQi^(i^ 
oaaunontsdoiKvwa&^ftteritf^pq^  aduinl^feit^^^'elrmpcaiftii^oaad 

dasiozi)  A  hadiiiearhiq|i^en^way.]v{HeniiU^ 

^ieased'jtoifiiid/ftfabii^bH^iDietdphgrtt^^  dbsdiabBt  Jtbrfmaelt 

mrbfianr  &n^]rav^IlSBRseiCitoa^emi{k>s^estoB^  a(i»nt« 

hiamsLfntj^  ^)rtoi^&U-lh)d0ve^o>£aiiahxiMnstaqo^ 
qiiitDfdiv.a.)fpaaoi|ltbe  JadyHs&iiiia  aiffi9ctioik);)aitQlv^ivheDi£^llifit€E8e 
tadbdoifi  3Qfl^iBf>i)es^  &cnriilanI]nft«sltod/rfie('ttiiiSf(fvntBGitoeluQ^ 
^iAIi^ainok&itorjnby^^  tbanlJirdsoJhnde^rtior  n^^^e^  hlnm^Uaptfifp 
floal  ^iflUi  diii90%  jfco'i(y9BiDo]bresbnoei  pil9wrrji^BtlR»$((v  Stabobta 

&ontf  ycnii  idi>'>fll  longW  {stekMbiAaii'Jthfltlt  EiislHn^imbi^diBta^ 
and  tjaubeqiuUlpsinmt^  ^nD^OfdilDFI^hnw^  TUtwkil'Bnt 
hanvtrcqihisB  otfitlnd  ttrisvadbBe^oerhfils  'siSeihed  do^TOcfolbngwrltbarft 
iifaidt^/thabiilaj/^faeartlikf|^)iminre  ^sumdst^iitorbelimtlivybap  ^bafdi 

faii%i(^;4sto  AdnMvB/uma^  jOb^^ithbtrcninrifiyUBgKii&ixtstia 
Gn&ti»iiiJ(olihdf:fi^8^{tol6diBi<^i^  om  dBaflb|^(i^'i^aiyiiliMoDe& 
dddDeaeatedi^hadi  ^lioaUb^tfaB)  ^tiUe  ftpplibatbi^;jcif  sirodrcQ  fe 
]pJii}o$i^)gD;jfTGtf>'Br&^sIiDaTd  no4rfbiirisfah*V)if^r<w^  t^e  ipbsserftonDoS 
sbckaaKth'iasMfteoddfcftjril^ 

ifm  fcti>iibhW^rfe(»iiAJriiy'fHi(Hfe  /^^^^  j&Jdrpnai^j^ioda^hGanM 
nmrrnsaxaanii^)  i£ld^'!  seneFiosbeixhbvih^'d^  vtafei(ftK)/€l'iBntlfeiidayii^ 
CS^ontasiw^ie  tc^oriscv  aridf£aMhlutl&  ^^fOte^Hfii;dadbi><iitlrt^ 

'loVgeilecit  oiliini^djtaiiP^si^iniTi^  kflor^&teraikfelip 

ifonkai^  Btitrjitrfis  diafefihafewg^fhRment)  infcbad  tftthiBrroiirtaitanq 
£lonbM(^  (loidlJkY^am^i^taifMitdiatill^iVtn^ 


kgiifl^asiif  ^[^ 

ml  aUo(ifa(lHQdielniiiMbGlJc\aw  ificfilff 

JUB{il«Mrilsl](il0r«ltd^efakeDifi^^^l^  ky/tWbshaUf^dsdeedii^ 

aml^«ra»v:dqdki^rbvGtliiibhiBur6  ttseea  IiiifjtfaQ>  kh5tiivitifii!ii>flbT( 
tUaldifiiKtti^frodif'U^        llntkB£fce»i>£tl^nlhi^h^tUdnit^^ 

aifleoofidbniE^cflid;  ilnm  nmst  ^^f^pjrmJoblfidetMfiikdK 

'oiileDQ!  andil^nBHrftncAapk^       avnreifw  ^itaitelKbrgottQii^jwiipB'^diir 

ftlra^il^bcioaiidribdMiei^ 

biidi'idt  ^far)dig^eftivB/fi{ktoAildijaJiri'43b^  ^i:  />*)(ir.;i> 

i^QglrjviiHjitdii^  xneatalipiiiieiD^jiid)  ^daigiiKbei  againat  aii^a^aiui 
ei)miifiir]iBii{oiito}o^ks^<tax;t;)ie  yey^noppipsffa'idffeotevwiHok'lIienoD^ 
teiiipbitnnbf>f(>^aclai|KDd'idme)Uad  tfcoieiaofi 

IniiTOiiiielrJSyaliioiMiddE)]:.  vfiin^  iLdi/^olilBH 

AMSshM  teiflieaite  rioI)/lh^aaBiiiffi^f {^ldmenifes^i4>iit[JEi^)ieiifltteiioe(ril^ 
aisunk)  ^§^hemeBar•lrteiV^<ll(aalotb()tM)llMB£]^^  YsqafalA 

dljeobf^luiaUicesDpoieriiMuuriimM  ^oessaiyt 

e»taiit€^aaaDdxa^fa»ce;<zf[<i!Hbi£9r;  itijkvl»B  /faot  'jcDhljroBKqaoBsibletitqp 
eoncdiieothaitivppcBite^DH^ttdr^^vyliikhiat^  ^aafioisQll^  fliatdJtat 

BulodB J^  Df^'eMiai^anMKhls  fooiidie'rlpeiiigofot  4RochiI)£jnblt,IoaB 
1ilMaiifa^(liairi)civ\r)iiLarrfadaflimt|Bd/the)^^  ih^sooBe^fflit  sifmb 

phHiKiHibnriiiirirMyflBtodtf  tbttrteijr.dlitiMifaAjf  wipmi  loelicif  in'^naooi 
ttBStiifaa'Uii  ii^;HinGlQnl4'ilatrfi>D  gaiD]^  botomiilKorlU^  koor; 

tfnfthiBgsrdlelknred^  hsA'AfC  '4a!ttnug)iimmb  taif the  snbjecti^ 
ibittd^^tidmfaiFocbtfaetfM^rafhd  imvadiiaUel'rcoiiyidnchirftviln^ 
]bDKCiftfeedflfi|i]t69dritI£re^iri'j^  ot]iekrd^litr4iraA[)asf)tltc[ilGQ6S9OT'r 
hits  im&ragfiiifi JhimaiiJ(dibiigl(iL  S^iumigaltbattab  v^'^probaM 
fioooM  th^tr^gtkiafi  mur  ljBBlM^iaD{istc)lhj^/xrii)]cbbrlbeKBiDQ^ 
dl  ttieatfiiiie'iseg^nledi[e[8[ja  nUUjt^j  (Bi[lS'liia;ang[  teltTtbatrvexib^^ 

'"  noitikr 


SnosoidiaxEGip  o  ji  i^^i^liof itdeatidiitorr  Nodoherroali/^quesiipiK 

titaosd^dfantrfe^berififimtenec^^ 

ImivmUiddafeofillievfierifitette  tciykiDg^^VifiidieDJiflbifltliatinB  oRi 

theet^nifcrloQQBl^dbaW  ^^a^at/1i^tMsr)mos»  IVLIiNe^arroan  ^vmr 

gantic  stature  than  our  own  Dr.  RoId^Avhff^liWertJiekks^TSrtae) 

protemionaiifchifr  ImdiiQ  ebiBPfanisyrisfiwAiohiib  adiffoteS  aoobn^ 
AimDf^  jitfivaodiAb^4iS£dtfdisii^  rfaolii'JDEf 


^  Morell^s  Modern  PMto8opfi\/: 

t^  laws' ^nd  Jiw^  of  the  I^um^  factlltleisr.  ,  W  hifl^^^^i^ 
ibe  thingaof  sciencej^  ^  welV  as  the  things  of  siicredii^i^/  ih^"^ 
i^^my  t)wgs  a^  hicl  from  the  wise  an^  t)ie  pradent,^hich^^  'rt^ 

Tet  Kant,  as  if  sensible  othh  errors,  by  whai  Poustn  ie^.jii 
noble  ip9pn^ifi|tep^y  {iiwofis^q^efice)  .did.tt^ueb  to  veip^r  1^^* 
)For,  ei^wwple, ,  he  cenjyre4  up  the  Practi(?4,  Heaaptl,  /  fliW, !  by 
paewsy  though  it  must  be.  qonfessed^  of  a  clunis  j  and;m-tekatett 
l^pparatusy,  l^e  «ii|^t  compensate  for^  or  i^ctlTy  the  'dan^p^rm^ 
qoi^chision^  pf  the  r  jiire  Reason.  Arid  a|g^n,  ^s  if  to  c&ii^n'hf^ 
ivfec^ssora  ^^nst  aiiy  wild  e^cui^on  into  the  regtdnff'df  1j)^ 
il^figumtii^a  and  the  ide^l,  do  we  meet  witli'  th^  foflbtHag^^lcf 
riQi:|s  pfvssdge^of  v^i(^  we  know  not  whether  uiost  tjo  kdtiurb  iUi 
noiuidueia  01  the  lesson,  or  the  e^auisite  hieajuty  a|id  ap|i]tpi*ia!te^ 
pes9  of  thf3  image  which  he, employs  for  the  enforcement  of-iti 
tt  U  the  rebuke  which  he.  pronounces  on  tjie  iiiipfttieritie  6f,  iw- 
^pn,  ^fid  tjie  uttpr  v^uity  of  all  its  ^ti^bitious  elTprt^j' whin  il 
f|e^,ac|^s.tbe  l|mits  of  obseryatioual  tnitb^bf*  tries' tdba^^tiaUi 
jbipypnd  the  dpmain' of  the  ^^Quidest.^^'  They  wholly  mlstmder-i 
e|ti^  ip[^  think,  because  of  hjs  lofty  and  strdubusf  ^^cik« 

^Ippa^  th^t^.h^  andery4u^  the  finding  pf  t^M  oh  fli^ti^h^lfitiHik 
pl9ur  9^i^bl?  world* ,  Ofi  the  cpritra|ry,'he  avei^  with'  alFst^i^. 
ppwn^ss^,  that  h^umau  knorwledge  is  bounded  by  e!i^i4ehpie^^''^  ^' 

^  Thk  reason,^  )i6  sa^fs,  '*  hQcmm  of  it9  reach  ttnil  eapa9^^i  .i^d 
linked  by  the  evidences  which  it  $uad^  of  its  own  power,  qan  ^^e  J)P 
Iittits  to  its  pa9sion  for  knpwled^.  Tfc^  buoyant' dove^  wbe^j  ff}^ 
J^  wing,  it  traverses  the  air  pfwhich  it  feels  the  resistance,  W^j^ 
Wfigine  thM^  it  wpuld  %  stiil  better  in  the  vacuum  beyond;  'a^a 
thus  Plato  for^ts  an4  looks  snghtiugly  on  the  Sensible  Wrld*^'  'M^ 
^^8^  \i  imposes  upon  his.  reason  sqch  narrow  limitations^  and  sb  'Kia 
yent^res  hin^selfpn  the  wings  pf  his  ideas,  intp  the  eiqi^ty  ^e^'^ 
the  pure  understan^ng.  He  hits  not  rec^ked  idoia^  in  sphe  ^"IS^ 
efiprts,  he  mfikes  no  progress,  for  he^has  iio  pwit  of  sufkp^k  Pn^l^ 
*f  lypWd  biffl  in  h^/a^/^ep^pt  to  bejar  th^  ^ndeiptanding  out  of^4^s  n^* 
^al  pi^ce,.,  ^ujch  ^^  the  common  fatality  pf  reason,  whe^  it  "^nlera 
p;^  tj|e.  wfJk  of  ^ecuUtion ;  tt  first  raises  a  super&trucfture  a^jjuifeWV 
as  it  can,  but  is  much  too  late  ere  it  takes  the  trouble  of  feis66rta!inliig 
^h^)^Pf>e  fpwidati^n  of  ij^  be  soM:^-r-Critich  ojt Pure  SeaisM.['  ^' ^ 

.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  those  ptacei^ki'  £jinl^iindi^i!e 
he  emerges  itxto  the  daylight  of  'comfiloki  se&se^  '«nd<sp^bs  Just 
like  one  of  ourselves.  When  he  nutkei^  his  tlfan^cm  'froift^^tbe 
Pure  to  the  Practical  Beason,  he  ^ves  forth  t  Natural  The<4e^ 
most  strikindy  accordant  in  its  tn^in  lessons  and  atgutuetltdlv^ 
Ibq^  wj^iclv  hay^,b^n  deliye^ed  for  years,  to  liu-ge  and  s<i!c(jetelve 
uumbers  of  those  youth  in  Scotland  who  are  in  italnib^  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.     And  really,  after  reading  the  masterly 


K^^IWWf  CloVf ^n  qp<m  hwcategorwa,  j^n^  upon  ih^  arbitri 
^^deip^jCfatip^.  which  h.Q  jljas  <|rawh  betW6eii  tndt' misOTi, 


^R^^fffi^H^i^  W^  .the  ,sopsati6nal  Tac'iilty|  iii^b "is't^nipfeli  tU 
put  the  mtierrogatjbn — Wliat,  after  all^'  in  'nicntkl  jiHIlb^dJ^^i 


\^\k}m  \m  W^\  ifW  had  kept  'cWcr'TJy;t)r;  'RdJd:''^na 
nmt^     B]lMi^(W1l^vmff'copcl^cted'the^i  tcj'lh'e'Vcl'gGlbfWcali 


■I 

ij^g^t^^  ^t^v^i-clify;  of  th^  product,'  anc|  yet;'notwitl/ibtii^ditij^,''M]fd 
Wr^ef)!;  ^jih»\i^Wfj]i  pf  admiration  felt  even  by  the'lriffHfefet^jfnlndi 
fpTi^}?S/°W,WPU9  ^Wu  and  witVli  loftjK  lyiorai/ailA'todetlcM 

^^^|5|[f ^t  f .  ^p^  o.rjij«  phUosophicaJ^ysteini,  as  tli^t  «;b^\^rai 
t^^  p)mi§.9]^59}iQinug.'is  destined  to  g^o  do^ii'jbhe' Wea'i^pf  tiirii 
iPv ^^^ ?#^st  »p§^er jiy.'*  Nothinfl  can  exceed  t;he '  d6 vciiitf fe^tei- 
U^^j^'I^Ijip^  11^  held  by  (Joleridffeyijiut  ^h^ i«6sjt.rferiiirii:dbl4 
homage/^Y^^  r(?nd|^rpa  ^b  hijn  was  by  InePretich^  Ili$tiWte^"t<'i'd 
sat  in  rormal  judgment  iipon  his  phfloso'pHy,'  Unflth'otigM'liR^ 
feiiaetld^^d'thfe  adverse  deliT^rance  bf  Mr/ Willm,  itt  hti  me- 
itl4o?i't)f  9<ihellfcg,  yet  b^  their  sastaiiied  attenti6n  to  hisCriti^e, 
Wd  sfab^batieht  ptiblicaition '  of  it,  gire  'ample  evidence 'tojithb 
jr^^deejriiiiig  qualiti  bf  a  CT)eculation  wliicn '80t&  dl  i50inmoh 
^cjis^at  defiance^  and  Dears  so  glaringly  the  chai^acitei*  df 'titt^ 
,)j}il4n^|npipju  its  forehead. '  ISTeverth^ess^  it  is  patfehiflyir^gfeoii^fl 

*|0|t  ill^ftnqus  l;w)dy  9jf^vcw»*  AP.-PprVP,  ^m  at  Iilsji^^rpno^tit^Q 
.^li|«>»intbe.fQUwiuftter»n5.:—    .....  .,;.....  ..^,.„  ,,  ^J..-/.^ 

][  ,f^^s  'doctrine  is  founded,  I.  Upon  ari'ltfu^6i.V''F*''lt't^l!d^^tJife 

ftpH^g^  of  oJTtUnaiT  generalization  for  an  absoliffe  laWlbf  r^JtioirilkM 
jT^pts^thw^  principle  at  which  generalization  stops,  Ihtb' tl^'^efti|sUifl 
Ibssentijjipyijj^cipJ^^of  things  themselves.  f  '.'    ,ir<.  >  u  jji 

"  2;  Upon  a  paralogism.    For  it  confeninas'  the'  oi^fl^i^  of  4iidi*Wdgo 
9«f|thrth^'orifeir/Qfe»steiK9€^--  j  .,    — ;.'  a-.-u  « r^i  ti 

t-u]^  £i /jUpoji  W' P??»ggewti9P,  ^v.  it.e?:3^gpr^tfi^  A^P;('^OTOpy,>y;^<^ 
^I*i8|ft>ftr,^}|ic|^  \ye  nf^turally.  aflSrm  ,bo</\veen  o^r.xnlel|Iigence  a^ 
^S»K^Jfi^J;?ft^ipg  it.^}  identity^  gjjd"  pttribu^iBg  19  reason  W^bs^ 
jftft^^^thgriijv.tbat  ev^ry  thipg  must  be  as.ijt' thinks,  frpm  iUe  AioiAteAl 

.H( w^  '&W'>n  liypotbesis.  .'tot'  It  ^ '  & '  Miditbits'^ iiippdmm^ 

nil    n)i  i<(Hl.i..lI     ..•'•^':i    in    fi    MM*..  iirK',    Hi  irliK'/   '»-.' »f  j  I  jf)  r^'i'Kini]  f  ff 


m 


In-tliM  view  of  4he  «ase  wfrslwttH  eontem^ate  bwhi  in  his  mysterious 


jj.and  Jinture  in  ita  r 


ation  to  hun: 


fi#hlW^R)W■ioA■w»''WwTOb»^IlBg,th»-flJlfflep.lrf/^i 


Mittt^^'i£Axfi^'iyb^»^< 


8# 


flietd  research,  we  believe  tiiat  his  successors  could  1iaVe%iliU^^^)d^^ 


Mm^-^  %lVe  •A'i'gt^" ^lleais of ■iitn,"lh'i'iiijtver^,  '0'» 
a«al«^,nhi&<flMh  Jt«4doM''aIiAOS«  «6' puerility  iij  ^H  MHMWiA>m^f 
ite(MI{)«ii*dfti«kdwWa^ti^V<il'.il.,>'2*I'.':   li"ni:r  t./u   to  t-.m^^inci. 


who,  as  &om  the  regulator  in  a  watch  he  wouIcT  inj^i*  not  only 
ifer  the  design,  "arid  or  course  a  Design^.  ^rji^^^Kp^ijin,^^ 


tions  and  capacities  oi  trie  human  spirit,  seeing  that  it  were  a 
^idl^m  ianon^fy  os^  'bebtg;  >  a»'  <  €K^^k>w  t<^l;t^'  >  uM  v^i^^ir  t^  of 
dl^tttttfttto  ^iMiihlPtim  thRwighotlt  ttiAtilii^i  #  ic^^fetrtf^;  ^iitfeWMI ' 

'■iili  nl 


German  Rationalism  in  general,  ^'9>^efemiiiitfifrfla^^«[fo^{OBi'iHi^i)OaffHlbl^ 
Christiaa  Theology  oi  Scotland." 


Kwifelt  ,biflai^}CjqWlg?d,toJ  tafc9^;i5^  Hhj^.^^vf^ 

Tw  bwef€yer,is^tfffd^lf»'<b^i^gj!!P««f  *9<5«^(f»Wr^^  JIW^^®^ 

W^^y-f  {)>H*'jtto  .the  )i>tter^  pr  4rg\i^eijt  fi^ppi  conti^|,>^iJj|q 
finite,  suggi^tiv^  ^  ti\i^iHfinl!^4h^,(if>Mitim^  ^t%iifW4j*tftl 

tbQ,ii«p0t«*3i!<rfitb^  sM^itf^M.  ^d^h^t  .tbrts  9}iffy  ikw^  \}m^ 

WWljmwiA iter ad<iWo«ai! idwught^p^ij  ^r^i^ti jth^ft^yj^ry^^^Bn 

fi*ptiwiaf<ftttpk:AP§ing,i%  w  it^^J4  tk^  c(mlmmim^<^i9i^ 

tfeW^.ft  Ji^li^wa  pft«i^9»fc|,  s|rpftgly,i¥e|^4}nftiWi'PfiQOTW^# 
M^)l^wl^ri»Mb*firt)l^,W.  happy  ntife,,  w^ 

heard  of  half  a  mil^fop)*  liW)|«*^"  ^     <  •       .  x    ^    ,  .^     >,A\v.u.  ojj 

ffl)9«lpggfh'^bteb|  tJwighj  pf.&r.]^,p^»fpfift4  #^c?t;:|tj^jrti^ 

ffPfW^i^  tile  jon^.pii  wJtipb):i^fe J^s^nl^,  w^.b^^^  flpo^t? ti9irW^ 

|>ftif©  th]*fe  m  iwfeloh  m  bpW  W  ^l3|S|^PwpiYf}rtk.W[ft  -Mpff^lilift 
b^^pfio^tiiljrg^n^icftUedior,  W«  mpau  tbp;a|-g(^m§j^.^of,,^i,^x^ 

^ftIbft?ed;!P^l  Jth^;  ph^wpi^fl!,i^i>^  dmpWtipH?jiQf..l^bft  -ffiajtieJrW 
tlWifpil8i^j;[th^to^.JEi|tt^r^4l4Qitqit}fP  fet^ffPftljJSiYl^S^.ftf 

4'bi%stift^ityTTTte?'>^tj^l^jafj.tbe,ppQ  Jjie^^i^iJita^t^ff^        -rf 


^^tiy'  And  'aIw&|fa'Will"nMlM  when  tliefie  oottiiGieiicea dr^-  ^al^{ 
itid'ikl^  W  tJie' ^alities  of  ^e  qneiftion;)  ^ W^^^aH  pfuie^  tijq 
fiMk^  kt^liredenfc  tl^  gtodrd  -analog  betiiie^:  the  iNatiii^I  an4 
the  <S^0^mil'ThtiAi^g^^^-^(^^  iicmi^oWrm&m 

Matfce^lid'  that  eadk'  hafA'  one'  iAtgaisAeSv  by  whkh  et>  t>l>taki  a 
htiid "M  ihef  ftith  of  btinnitiity'at  J&M»\^^iD^  ari^ther^^iidmtap^ 

plfAjiittet^  "ftfdfr  >  «HefMl6ii  toi  >ttia  tlieMi^  Isr « kt  l^ast  ploM^aT  anil 

'*>  BiMiA'  ia$bll)j>l&  Kit  the  G«man^|}bilbei^hy  %b<y^4,  'as  -aoMli  bH 
pd^i)!AQ9^%b  spdk^ti  With'in  life 'OWti'k^gViali^i^,  '  ^E^ri^'avdtil 
iMi'tt'lcaosel^  Tbia' ^d  n^itdily  (M»li(^  to  K^«y"ibe  j^tt«a« 
sttJt^'tif^halt ']^}6B0|»li^rtl0F  40  w^  ^bav€l  any  k}itaiirel  «Mi4^ 

i«9A<'t}iQr' jfifttfaats^nce 'or  tH^m^n^Iat^^^^  'Of  'M4ia^  (lie*  tella  ^us^^^b^ti 

fi^\itib'M  ^m^^eirt;  ^h  iBmAyhy^ii^rfA^wu  po9^i»r4&pi  that 
Hi^  i^dtti^  t^  UnoW  'ivWt  the  -eiwi^  p^eutarly  4fiM-4hdugh^  ^a^e^ 
l^y  %ir4  'fcy '  A  ^^^im  ia  pf^k^  Ibey  aliiiayd  I(lok  6)r  &  iftanid 
^Eb;dtiiJfiNbtt'%bteM0aiM  dautes^  'jKI''«\^1  a«  itlW  tUd  i^file  oAniam 
itbtA'^^^SAsnetf^tifis.' '  AU  ibken  httve  aH'ongteal  o^ynfldM^in 
Ih^'titi^Ipty  ofO[$a«iiy(^  su^^oessioHfli  iititi'it  is  th€i  offie^  iaf '»jt^ 
liteikic^'fe  Md  >  6tit'  *^]iB,t  tiio  ttrma  •  of  the  «UQO^s£rSon  Wffst^yvUish^ 
#hi^^^' fouml'oAt,' enable  ulit<^  sariofmaa^y  a  ^{>^ifiC'^Vetii 
#ly!l«f%h«i  k^a^se  of  ^  actually  and  spediloalt^ia  i  lUiy  that^  heat  ^ 

attd^  ari'^^i'&)rotiKer^as([i^li;^iii^  ^^u^nc^  4)0th  in'tiileiJtiiit^ 
^bif&^P  ph^MmtlH  ta»4  th^'intveii^woiid  of  i  sedtilsiMiit  ind  fed^^ 
k^.^^'^^h^  Uftl^r'^t<ypOfli<^  ko^i^er^  'bdfobgi^t0^«>diffor<fM 
dt^^¥i^»^t;bi6f^3iiii^«Whas'ji!ifi«b0i»d^t]^d  by'ui^*  •^h^jr^^ii^ 

43^  M.  OcMMo^himadt trotild  aOoW  ^of  au^  caiml  ^c^s- 
fiAlifaa<v#^i^  ihe  ^main<  of  bis  o^n  pbdtit^  pUU^^^v'^-'S 
Ui^^daM  object  to  tbeiF  "beixig'Viewm  as  caudalj  b^'Wotiid^^at 
il^t^%Ifi6^''eif'8iicfa'a  ngalai>tt}ria  i^  ol*d^  >of  ^uc^dopf^iasj 

Sttat  ilMtf  tbe'^prioiT  term'  eP  a  ^u^noo^  ^Ae  aiight  le^akti^W; 
li^^  iti' wonted  t^OMsricliv  (Ar  jrom  th<e  |)o$tdtii^  ^iglit^ttf^ 
'^i:^'%drttt  ^t  bad  goflo  befbre  it.'  And  Jie^  ia  miite  ^^l 
^>b6  £diikeii'iio>diffei*^fto  ibtiiie^rett^^^  between  th^  phkim^ 
ttieMf^fittman  bfti  ^'^)6Hdtiet,^<6iT  tbe^ori^  band^- itiTdf  tbe  p)^^ 
kel^'d^ln^^tnialtt^l-j  nn^n  tb^  oib^^MMDleon^'Ucb^'  tbatin^eityi- 
tf  tb^^d^^^/a^tMefM^^HWy'he^^uld^'fi^  git^^  aniei 


SII 


i^mSode^^mepS^ 


i^  W^4mSif^mimoffo^^  0fobMknM«kh9iy|bffimiKi)(faa«ibq 

8f  Mh^tiifrt^^ift)  §Mi^pi9n^  Mt  Aeli)ar(H^^iiiaofiaaicif>iBanioi^ 
A9fliI%l%^i^Maii<^  ({^^(t-tAtx^^iJttfalmrvis^iJDriiaatoifiiiifaiiiDfi^ 


iSSH^W 


^ht^)»><klAMm9pt¥i  111 


inese  actual  ana  presei]«$rrmai-»}Mg^dHrlbjemj^*gflP^firr%9M 


0*  WfirlaMf  awitfe  Mo»ftifUto^Wirof«it^«af  fty)S9r*^fi»hwi^ 


ilifasfiani  ac5aiK%te«^w^<rtteife;?^Jbfiafi^ 

of  our  own  8ai^astiQidn»it)ii^(tiW]$bfPW,^^ffi|^ 

«[mr  feissh  fifan*dbi*tbrfi^^<rf(f4ilfe^R»-m|i^^MJt^^ 


tfgJtis^tlf^iU'y^ttsiJi  ^yt<Df  rjbtaj  t&al3  itUfe  db^jkiiktfffi  dlti^  (Mr  pm 
^  iii>aiioA9rrfrf^<$rlandi  tibe  IS^IkilK^hT^hmh^ 

Miona  rof!  ai  QeiJiiaA  i  BfUmmy  i ithito  fort aAiXflAoUii^iiAimttpm 

arant^'ia  b9i:«iiise  gof  itS(a|iQQialad«i9iMiflfi  46!t^^^mbUiidem4iiQaer 

01)  R67i9fifefV:likeit}Mi;r@^sdniii9  dfsCiiurjstiJuiky^i^  ^natasliimoadBig 
Mas  iiifiitdoitetiring  )t6tiaU(]ii«iiif  nilt  jia  mnLOidbmoeswUiabtfCwfe 
.WiQ4m0diBif6n'¥fkhi^>th^  <fetitiaiBibf[#fas^Qtiiiiite(t0ril»rl^ 

^drUubisi  {faeliefiiiiinmitvaEldifmidceffi  &ir:'ithe^isai90[fafti<j(d[i(} <W 
irtaph)  drttm  itb9//^gpitr(Q8  .arjvf «lch  >  Mi  f  biimitf n  vroiildjh^iQ^  imm 

£»llidm«itittiM2ih«^  tJtt  Ule  ^bviouaispfi^adetTif tffTatero^lte^iim 
8eff»loboisrrfa%te,^b€i$iK  (traoiBfonittd  «td{SU)l^iilMj^di3nlQ)ito0t^ithi# 
a& 


ibeirpooi^iiiittiiijbiNsdldoiJbQl  mA  ihial) ite  tiMutimralQdr^fc^lillK^^^ 


f 


6dUi0ly  it  4sito4i<fiiincxrdil[di  ncfceittt^fy  fiiiii'iibfejlo  liidii^ittg  <^i^ 
On  reading  hia  treatise  some  months  previous  ib'lh^fifipeaMMQr 
d6MifBdl'sibotdc/rwdii(»bM/niMthd^^^  istwcbfv^idiitb&tt/tal 

ib^mtki  of  ^ny' 'aU^ston*  to >tlMi  \meid'9  Author  |>  'but  < what<  m%^  Mk^ 
»<iiilMsit>ii!ittt»iti/0doflaliyiiUBih|aoi^  flp«AD|^'fo^ 

lfai^oMttii»cfi  it*^*^'kl»mb(AW  »iB|{etili)m  tendeiiey/bf  ^hi8>^di^ 
ftM)r5^^nFiom  idtheripaklMgei  w]udi.ftmlid^h»'«itedy>il  ik'tao<ttbii 
tmiiJlbilftffae*  kok8ionlilllOItbeo^^'Ofi>his']n^bj^>M  firt^a^ 

distance  well-nigh  impassable  from  the  Btfl:^tiiit^e^M^I»''W4» 
hii^iBd^f«i(i^i^[^r*2ktt'6fidfe«ii''-i«M^  ^iitiiki  ^^^/flie 

li^TBi^Mii^'iiiiiMSoktafate  ififMAi^'iiofi^ioa^it'''  'ist'^^^m^I  obimmf 
(knmaisaNtiMtiof  theihistary  %d^an^mdqn^^-^i^-m9e^ikm 
d«tBitbo&itiofa'of/KidbaiiMMi&  jpnaMpke^  'haiing  thdrifbinidk^^ 
psitefjvpaisalxiiii^  f '.  tuidi  ttpoh  ^11  ^thioh^neideilinftii  ailpikittg»K  t(i> 
4iwr»pdbEihMra  jehfl^  (turdjii'iyaii^tajaiAcwci^ttsfinatla^^ 

aiobiqitiitiM'/on  '^^rithdfld  diB^thsiofa  ptktdly)  ispMalatiVei^piattlcMJ 
n^ii^' 1  i  1  <iU  toi^thei^i  tliflf :  M^xnkskn^ 

bft^  tiMjb  )dteiplojn  His' 'W^  in^itflnsboniientaliBni  ^ 'ailidrithitel  iher 
mmK;  tun'rbQb  &e  /tni^^yr  gulf!  of  StpaisaiJHiil  bsh^h  i  thisi  objii^ 
tiyci<|Qtd(i tfaB  I  isQiKjtrttivei  •  ei» » be  (caa  come  >'iilld  Icontaolif > if itb  ^ibif 
itlbwvi^Mn^pwidtioiiAtti^  i£  bs^d^  noi/nboi  4i[>i«iake>tfai^«^im»tiair 
iodba^0Btg>fic^ni  thd  viowiof  a  ooa<;)h>lio(«fa4  itfei^^e'^f^ei-cb^lw 
i!Bnc|''ihe-na»>£ttle''inels^i46i'«]tM^  tik:  ^tsiJiilgJ(£eiMni>ilii^^ 
^{0ii^?oloit^0iBr  iMtt>  oi&dioi«fi»  iwbkll  i^oh'  iAew':9MA'^masc/^ 
mmlfSdvOMiaAiiii  gesfc^r^pmaeiitsiitoi Us* itiotM^  todhe<  iiviiti^ 
diHxkifiiaiidet^fMDg'iMteUJgni^  themiiilo't^ffi' 

&iil6  tttctmi^tM'^fmfcppB^i  inukct^ekiMir  tiid  ion^'dnfektence^or  ftm 
,  odber/rwfthoiltcDi^JciF  Kailt%'ipmiitm<oiidgf»i^iii»i 
pfaqb  f  r'jfiiifeili0i^idgiiie9ti  lOoMist  i Ji^antaflwtisiy f  caodl ill)  tbei^slP 
df tmidlbgt  itnAai«  bno-  neoasUty  iorlii£yin^<toe'ii  )iq^fti»m)<tib^ 
<iiitn«rdifDbfecfei>ttf'l3ettlMk^^  /t)i0  xsniblkl 

flhiaUniai^iah  to^lwfeteibdlh  loiiiiiMibiboklt'a^inMginkibtiy  9itH^  <^' 
tfafifearfl)dk0>dwtmrv^        dldoiflielMa  ivKhoiifavet  doaafMi'<S(iieii< 
lanparyoetltJM  mmditf fQ^nbtfoy^-  liti  oiplfi»toiid>net.«dMifl^ 
4lki|iiiiiwtirt^  td9ifwoadbiateJttdj^Hi6](v|ibltsrb«dn 
Uadf  lAnfu^nbiitfttM  fltepil<i8^^»ttif^i)fficiaiUHJxitirdduetM 
tfaenbg^kTFdiieisnflfeet^ifait/tliitt  crmil  aiidiiiliom  <faMy^]Mf»i^ 
entertain  Kant's  judgment  of  this  judgment^  or  his  own  reflex 
jodpS^Bt^lliereupc^n.  "Now  this  following  up  of  the  direct  by 
the  re^x  process  is  wholly <!\imaUed>€or^  but  such  is  the  con* 


4m  .$i^9$d)tei\sraM^^ 


I  grievous  misdii:tQtkl}t)$S  fbe^jjiih^ 


and  all  that  we  can  find,?^d^db9'  bii»ieiAdaHibgei)^buiDt|id0 


z  .nz  ,0>I  .17  .JOY 


lEtw  QE)jairahioK3iibiaip(«fat9eMiit       ^    ,- 


-£lHa%  it'3ibtfWriif(yr>t&e  d»weei^>»&ie&  Ote^^^b^^i^'^SE^kll^ 

VOL.  VI.  NO,  XXI.  X 


820  l|(>^LV^oe;«i;n.lfAi/i»^i^^ 

woitdifoiw ji»dtMiniertt>of  ^.pi0lBt  ^gi^,  fwith  i^nflrflft r.auJ;h^iM4^  lpj*# 
inihv^swpf  ^dmi^  tits  teHing '  fo/w^V]  m\ « ni^n^  jb^«]iigrr.iihw^  '|Cin- 
likittQd(to4d))9ii^dMQf!  their  4iip  iii>  ihm  i^eat^i^m^K^if^^mt^yfSa^ 

«{id><^dr/^bHibii(n'lh0ologjf*'»i^/sii^t;>-n  -itcfv  '-.'Mif.'/  [).ir!  :Y(f([!)? 

irfiJAtoimK  ThiertlogJ^ib«Mife'the|ib^i»^  ^IJfCbH^  pu^rtli^rft^tnii 
#^ tliatt tbei  foiliidkti0n).t0rf a^ fhw^eiff of i itfti^Ufr^R^nvitwie/f IWW 

the  law  and  nature  of  this  succession.  It  is  true  that  iS,9)sf^e9l 
aihoolfegy  «o«»eft.bi^*^Ciim8tiattityt  nolr«jJlo^ti0^)lijFi^{^0i|8T^er, 
bttt  liistQflricaUjT^bot  lin  rtUe  iQsdear 'f^jxkiPOf^tratiiW^  btlt  m^\^ 
^mitdtM^^imaim  sentiSienit>a»d  feQlifigj.f:  iheroim  {wwodeiintfe^ 
other  j/iiLaA  as  X\y»\  f$nffisriogs  ^od  ani^ieti^  o£  •  dj[^tr!B9$l  pre«0(il^  r  ib^ 

inqnkjz'idtfei^.KeUef^'ahd!  theit  tbei  ^to^/<ta(yng(jErf([itft-^¥Si<migi^ 
it  is  not^ihiM)e^er^liiiie&]ltlfdis(9aser?(^ 
therrenkedj^i  is.  oflfered;  taith^  <^mpt!s^rwn(i<^Y,^^nii^^ 
ofatsiavrii  v}rltIesd^'all^tvho•ml4(^(\l8^  pfciu,  !lai{4QJn^  X^v^p^^ 
•tiiei matter  prpcp^d)^  tbudfl  , tThe  tbeoiopgr!  lof  fl|s^ti^ref>ift:t]^ft}|te¥ 
logyi  of KGomcitoce ;  ajjdfoonseiwpe  rt^Blb^vjBry  pii^ssjesWr  ojE>il^^.iif 

liol)  the  tcertaidt^^atj  leaeti  the.plepbafeilitif  ,of  a^fcrodf  rr«A^^  I^IP 
« jn-ohftbilifyf  b  i  eiwmgh  to  I  aefc  (men  rfegQin  jj ;  foj^  #5  JSaUt^r  ft»ys(  rw?^ 
4eeti  and  ^eminewitl jt  practical  ,««^g^it}r,  pu^l^Uilgr  4»4lw  igm^^irf 
43fe.> !  I  And  .«ol  the|«e«we  ;of  tnotai  ideficfenoy^^^'  wfailirtg  pmf^^ 
'enretyeacimt'^piht^ ^ill^ ^ithouil  anjf  mw  arguipfrnMivet^e^ii^ptir 
tatiofTf  8ngg4«&rtb^ial3t^n(lf  f<^Ung  of  atrJkaofa  ,prQb^li$  gi9i}t^j^ 
•probjifcleffGrtd^and  ai  priJiJftble  v««gwr>a«iat  His^b^n^B^-nrfenl^i^ 
*i^'fireriither^W«iirietniaebif>ejn|rv0f  Innnanriii^e)^t%a^dfli^^ll^  «if^  ^^ 
i^nietodes^  411^6^  bUsyi  opemtioHi'  Itfisiil  ^th^trnd^V^m^hi^tfih- 
itionaand  doings  ;tbat  1  Chrisjtiiadutjr^^fii^rpi  ita^lfr  ltd  /(h|$  a|i(9^^f^an 
^iAqtiirer^ifaaidfffor'the  tiea$  oit  twentiee^wbo*  wayrfteekifift^r/rili 
iitiHai}}nf«nd)Just4)irif»lieTidi»iee^  tb^e.triU  ^al  ]j3l^t,rb^  .tbon^f^ 
mjio'fa&tenrtbeir  intent  regasrd^rispoa  its  tsubjf$(^t'«[^ttw  y  m^l^i^ 
4B»'tlietfi:TrH(<>f  tifeicimioial €iMti^lnea9<aiiKl{>rajF^9)i^i^rbQI^ 
tft  b^dldhits  dinme^^adapteition  to  tho  e^ci^i^des^f  rlheir>«s|iitfii 
wbA  mo\  tbi  oloiJQr  mth  }i t  on  ther  sitreligtb  of  %w^  lOredenM^r^hiith 
avefpsdpco^jrmtid  iildepexuj^n  /owm   .A^ftb^jeairU^^^g^^ 

iiiis  ndeeplf  lin tenieting  j>roo^ss,  tbis  »mwal  f  hisitjiry  >jcif r vth^  f  spp^l, 
KittrJcteirft^dTOfte  oiargidTwtheipiWfcf&Tjtlsfo  bpa^H;i&%  wrt^^^bj^ 
Oioiisinjt  fbilt  ><a«  length  traa^sforitocid.^  a  toteri^t^gp^  |^;i^ 
4fflr  /  cfoinfinnod  « Cbristiaaijty^  lintdt  the. , peasant! .  oK jC^^wpi^mt^e 
irmbMcH>(i)f  fan  4i^  that  i^fr  oim*l£V^idii  iib^ 

'^«*pteD^  bdt/^d^ic3hiJ  %5l«rfare  inof  luriaojpteftii^.andi-ptftjrF^j^ 
may  yet  experience,  jyhen  the  Bible,  making  knpwn  to  him  its 
marvellous  revelations  into  ^be  ipsychology  of  our  nature,  will 


ijM' WMi^ife  tek)tft^ilieattsy  'tod  m^lf-Go^'i^^in  ^iv of  «itrathl*^f •  >  // 

sophy ;  and  whose  writings^  -WwMciil^thi[n»Mi<deddiHe>}r8t8^ 

4b4^i>'>IH!tIyj^Mtt<Al§fl&{>akh«rViH»di^u^  haild^«rf )  rode 

^i^»p«l4^^^viriknotf|<dlii6bM>'hat&  bedi  ^'ittf!feonBd>:t4)riropb)»'M^ 

UgHlf^Vl  Uult  jii'ii  -1   jl      .jjni.^'r)')jr?  ."lit   io  -i-fjitiui  ])fr.'{  v/nf  'r,{t 

'df^a^k>  «<tdl  t»tMst  '44)^icatitt!Atok*si  iM'  ottr^dayi  '^^  I^iinlsi^oinlo 
^^i<^'il^CUIe»  h^>i^t^ofto^whaf  dti»lo^o«i^  tbith^i>biclplije'fcttbf^ 
^€l^l$e«  i«p^ll^tig  '€^Nbtiill*id  I%i4oldm^ai'the  JbM^isiofONristkiiplm, 

^hOttMii  lMliil^gbtibe''abUttdAtl4jl^yflefiq^ 

^A  ikiii&Dn  ih<<oAif'S^i^4"^^'<^^i^  b^^  tteeOf.Tbaycmd  tUd  tele 

^Mil^  Utid  ;^t^ta^^QildUgb'tcv  iiliaJtd>hlih'>t»d(»peild%i>crfvits.dii^ 
^is^lflll  l^^iii^'<tnfgh«:|ila^  tf^mdtied  h»fdeiis^faild>L:|So^P'ievwib^ 
iik  ^d  ^mki^^ioim&tH^mA^  dfed^mttikA«d$»ki(it;//pei;hliiar(tb 

^r;ii^ittiit/f!m^^^  <i6itt^aMmf^  b^  i$r  ih  tli^  rphilosopfa^'dfiftlie 

tkilfelr^M^'  ill  tsevel!^!'  of 'fa»  ^alkidiKMA  botb  <tOi  ^e<lioj^MELtUl*g8) 
-di^<t5'^ftdin-oh«s'X^triiiies.<  '  0hitft^>£b2O<»mb  8^didiB(ia)d)ja^- 
Mh^vii^  <  abquaintatic^  >^!ho  'had^  tmch  <  of 'tU^'  style  >  bndt  nHubon* 
i|in^QlAliiiii(i(6^^'^d^kt^,  }rmr'wifhocti(fekt)^<|iddriivii4hoti.ii^^ 


ass  .^i0pdISs^Wb<;ob)me;Usqat^. 

-tailgr  ^mpA  'sillijkdtaaifltlnsitmatkai^thdadibirffi  cihiMiy/aEffAiint 
iths  pktbfiioqplni  aii'ilfa®Biil]jc^(  pnttsn tii'dhisl6trfril>fiitoI|>WoB»fdi» 
-and)  ilukekiilecdetBhiihfi^c^^ 

%lifl[  ( iMfllcndfiovliicii  ( lbhk>thdr/  sfnrBitil  i  i^MJrt'ioiii  ritfabaconfravifeB^ 
aNb^iUlsoJd'jgield^twy^hekai^  aJ)ebjidBttfifai(^milnijljriiitAnfer 
ifaikdi)dKr  1^ic>0f  dbqinimt^t  saAy^^yikksustt^lrsmsspDOBkakf  itilot^fe- 

ii9kU!i&(isr6<ii)rij9(lcsDcn8abte 


I     r    •   • 


;^*>t«li)«: 


,       .,tD)ihi9Dra({tllat<^i]dytixdif<Dbterii9kiJ  ,   ^ 


>lQ]^infcQ(l3CHB]^i^^s  msadj  aDci^t)ta>ii(«iiidr  aiftadioilnpaiQB  adMctot^ 
dSSk  uaHi(itke>Edb^x^tli)ohdieoi0|^tbaIHbp£b^^ 

4kiti(&  whBrelnfith)iih  ihiUF//av&^]i^lsidbe'^0^dHmibGsr.  l^wa^^m 
anlentkjo^^Ajidtheihei  hiewibr^o^teiijta'iei^s  indwdiibti'Iieiboibr, 


-good  ai^inhiidQ  ^n/^^ui  unui^-  odl  nl  omh  icilt  iu  j^nivjl  ^oyri  o^^jili 


i^^^«r>th^iiacttb»jdiiihedoiQio  of  ifdUeUj^z/^inlits  JiesdkDdi 

-Iijoa  bafi   ^iai'iirpdi  v[hijoi1)ik)v/'  .Uoiii  o'lov/  iltod  :toY     .oiuifin 

fli«  only  Jibcrty  wlncii  can  sustain  aiInlii)jnc(ivujQS  of  Tiimiaft  Iffc,  jSin»'cilTiBBlT  uie 


rjMin")!!  I  'I 


fiiiguibr  ^dacxiipniastdixigiaddr^^ 

!S^ramGps^ahd>aiBodU^    witb'itbel  4Baq>^8^f 4)cepaidi(!ii,  nastqisbfadl 

dtWBTi^i^hft  ^(iitf«Br{ea)itf  ino^tf'pmioiif  la^  «rartffica39^afsirK|fc)kl- 
•gtMB[AepgiidMitettlbetkr^  ifMJaumaiA)sfA^IBa^atxin^ 

^t4wiHowFitmi;^v/bad  HbefoireDi(k9l^;^iidii»g8[  ioiIaafthay^opiioclBS 


&6aBdbiiti^tli&iiglf  ii0i  imiksdeMandednaaaQieptifiai&iiltdali^ 
^Misfacm7}raldGkiDtli«TitdU         sBOBDaacii  dbabnedtliittiiirnSSidZBfis 

BjtejSBitfa^pAatt  UDdISBd^^lbfio6^iritp^hhkl)^^dh^^ 
these  two,  living  at  that  time  in  the  same  town,  afeid(in;1^  boo^ 
olosBatafe jijy  iImuL  pf[eaoMQiaB!6^soeffii^e4jblier/on&^0ld  irnhknSur, 
•£i0acbt«6O8if)aElieaBk,  fuitiheri^etoi^  phil(i6qphierirraQdjth6tOJ^iirp{if 
•flUDSifienlhriibg  jslfid^iiijvfi  iii»'id^eggi*eiifleslDnnBhalHh^i^ 

iAbaffc  faf[£;sliAi^Ei|A  :Efairi  tenth  b^itbot^iW/^ork  Mf^asiiiinitte 
^WH>ciB4}^^fe  iedtdoedaf>ijQ£)il»r[OBdiaixd  di»jiia)dof)lh0r]Qt^^[MMb 
dbsdft  cfith^|iAitca^fxe]^^ 


fta^heoK  slHfifw^sA^t  io  th£ijntoa4»e6od£ibmtimfin 
^vliiebdioBSGaiikdrJSrisiD^i^^^^  doSsiy^?^S»9&  ^iw^ 

dealt  in  the  romance  of  science  was&onigtb^Ja^tt^iflf  ttllti^ 
nature.     Yet  both  were  most  wondrously  inspiring  and  soul- 
*d!BjslIiigd'di{^ctei£9fwi^ 
4itidirf$iwH*thArjieiindidgidite^ 

of  common  life,  and  to  the  requisite  habitudes  of  thougKt  for  the 


our  actual  and  every-day  yiqMi^A^^^iokX^^M^i^Xf&l^m^iSkKimSf 


libi!i  &i^t  t&n'  out  td  beimprevihg  atid  bdtiefi<^  esef^keB^fiw 

y!rti!iek'df  ^tem^i^'^Ha  hothb-br^^  experiem$^  in^tte  St^-p^iir^^sliid 
^(dbler'^j,d  bf  setiiinibiirt ;  so-n  specttl{ith)h^iith6>€(lhei),httwnei^ 

i'kdch^Sf^citneri^'oflt)giv,iiiJid'j^m%hdityy^d^^ 
to6tlt-ihta  I3i6  tetifef  ttif^ie^  cff  '0ui^'iiatw»e^fld4)dA'tt*gUtUj^iA> 
ai^i^tigHi^  l^^'^^xte^  tode)«fv^te}tl!teiiahn$iirf«bibi<0e& 

We  db'iictW^iVtlb  s]pe)ak%htly  of  G^ritifltlti'atiscencl^ntelisM^kiid 
:  i^  le^'if  !ts  iititttieitWs  Wkiit^:  ■  lOn  thfe^^eowtikyy^dtiBwd^ 
5a[ssI6ri  for  W  y:ilh;  thfe  sainV?' reject  tHdt  ire  ^hmid}  a\i«^fl)j|^ 
^e(^les  6!^  atii^teu'rshfp: '"  We  ^hSi\Wl  rebkdii  'Hh^^^^^niitii^heLJQ^ll 
lerV;  V^6§e  strongdt  Velfeh'i^  for  ^p^ticles -c^i  Ad*  iJuetofc^irf 


^tl'  1^1)15100  d  lot^*  grade  tbai^  'thd^  ^tt^fsfiff'titii'pit  <ivitbe 
'l^i^i^iii^  ate  'fcheylvhcwej'll^ghi^  <lfi^ 


l!h1!t  i^irstelU  MJ^btild  'fbUoW  ^Mx*  '^pi^rii <  ^^  >t^^«^l^i^faiiltwMLbf 


•^fei^miottjoj^'ihkt-tltib  ^^  ,    ,      ,^. 


leo^ 


fTMe 


and  the  s^c|i%f&'h  (td  viAtL^taUcLreiideWri^i)4i^^ 


aenouB  and  sacred  a  thing  to  be  thus  sported  \»ith.    ^'^^^  ~^  -  ' '      .'S^vm^liT 


]w(n:wtilft«4K>ci9^^Mind  iwitW  Qv^wwi  by  .t)>(B.,firfy9}itfe^  nw 
k%4MQid.eomiiuin<Iiog(li>toH^U, .  Many  q(  ti^w^W<l.f9rtA.t^  us 
tkatjf^hQWftv<toeKt|^yti^ntrW§,m^(U>n«i4er  Uu  tbepretical6iQi>Qcey 

ri^r»i)ied/'  (|ilfpue//,,ii.  633.>n-w  tha^t  li^e .;:^«olf^^,  pnpqij^^  ancl 

fai%J^0«iiklS^<»)i$rrQ^f>',i  4M»d  bef^deb.tbajtt  ,j;iqWw^s^.of^^9toa9$e^ 
wbiw  iilnr^to9rja.*bfies  B^ea,-?,  j|s.}t,4id  iiv,^hieip  p^pife,  the  .€.(1-. 
AottatioikfibftlrWQ  i^l  fw  W0?«st  ip^o^  rfuy.4igr,,w.9rmM^,t}  f^cpjjiecl; 

iBuialiwwvi  Jnthft  Ungwge.pf  MawRie  de.3MiN "  Yf^  fi^.P9r 
JwbdmlhiUiftiB&prtg  itbe  Gberw^  pf  tho^^ 

4Btit6DE^^li^,«f(>ii^Qerat:e  tb^WQiatftb^r^ct  .n^el4piby*}c^  to  4^9  ,4^- 

oiftioi)^  WoAer  -Wf^mt&f^  ilpgw,"  It  i?,  iwt .  tp  .b^  vyqnd^^r^ji,  Re;ft> 
tthJ^4^wilj^;Aw.PomMn*^i^  tbqjTi  ^sbwW  b^l^  fe^' 

'jitotto.d«(g«aate;of  (t^M^ii^i^^.pfflrbftps  ^y^^^npf^  m^^^i^ 
mlAti teftrt  ,did  mi  fme  tft>r . liibftnv    T W  ayc^  .p^^?]|y^%  ipot;  )^; 

Mgmhtoi  iifii^YiAgrapgbfc  Ua  *  dp  wi*K  th§ ,  jii^pimtipA  Vtbipft  ^ajpi- 
lvoJWrtsjtej*bfttwfQrR.,,iDpijW  b^  f(w-,<jsapaple,.  i^H  ^  wW  ^, 
liAisbiiddd  ^©^iand  iwbc^htiT;  to;  b^  fow4iu  W^  Cwfessiw^.?f,^9If^- 
liia^  orrIfeft?l><(Hf  yiiehte,;oi?,^vfip  eK^);t,  ^wjucb  .Jf^y^,  cfti^<^  jtlxe 
ofitCi4rftbimi'Wtf*te-Wmi?  ,  Xb^..»r^  npfc.p^,d^>,.,b,i4ti,^f)n;^y^ 

tffe-tho  objcctQ  -ef  hk  idolatry,  wbicb^  under  tbe  iiaine  oiJiero- 
I'^diWifiV^  1^  i*ehd^rs  aMfee  to  thoaef  of  mwi  oppesbe  ©pSnioiKM^as^ 
:;itp Jj^'uM!^  ;;iw^'fl  K^^  and  Crom\<r^lJi  on  the  one  Mnd,;  61-;^^^ 
^•'«^pBil  ^iieraitioai  to:  the  lofty  poetsiaod  tni03cendQRMists.o(^.^;€;r- 
■|ftteny^'tip6h  tlf e  jorth^i*.  •  He  is  a  lover. of  earnestness  m«re  than  ^a 
!i[>^'w,f^tx}M;:^^^  notbe,  diii:  coitnt?rajct3ve;Atl^^;i[a 

"tti^  that  ^heisbould  be  a  kverioftimtljt  movQ  tbaua  Jpvei*  q£  (:;ar- 
iAmicS*.'  "Wcf  should  rather  say  that  both  are  best;  and  would 


8S8  igoiiimmtimAt^mi^^ 

mriiiUmd^HKfinbtilM  fi^tdited><n)nPlM'))raptiiGM-i^'tbMlilgfai 
savans  and  theologians  bnt-^Me^oiuiKVvedJtiftli^igtottndcjjifiotntU 


•  J<.lm,{U)SU.t(jS;  -qq  .if  .loY— ".ylif  (larauJ 


t&«aisliiiwiile^)ohoBd«4pui>(fo4Kiiigiii^antffai«!iiiif  fikltrld^o 


bs  J^s)tiKliL-tbiiaB){ihilAag|diBtB'jt£  bis  KmiUiir>dnt[lUkinBtbikdiHa(Asnt 


toms.  laws,  and  institutionfl  of  our  Jay,  chastising  all  Ihot  is  shallow 
and  insincere,  and  pleading  for  cvci-vthing  that  is  earnest  and  true  in 
human  life."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  2 Olxiacg, ["'<>'■  " 


(ifitik^^adu  GcovifAiamBxtae^epi,  and  iiid^'firoibdittfiiii5mb» 

d<jm^y «n^  bbov^l  aU,  asi  moeii  aidh;  nradi  tU  a8^iijin««£jkii9iQi«ii 
el^k'a^iwisiiiiid  tuiidaanted>  natnfe^liUe  voUot-heilnle&QBJM.fite^ 
liiAiijr.  't^c^  indtod^  lharefi%oiie^rand  pttoiiHsttJIjiifiMiiriiMEhrne 
inicild»^dinrL»doi'i>Ja&'a  diFBot  iindidkBaeitii(BQ<^op|Mtedflt4b  tUe 
^hilbi^hv-oir  h^r  AieigiiiDg:sobeehv*kuHl't]»t(iailte 
Mfd  '9^iioii<>«atpit^slM!ifi}r'tai^  flm)'m»maicey£ato  t^  gimi^iats^ 
altfaongh  in  the  very  claasr-af  thasciit]»di3'wBkh'cdotfl^ixtaIkBi 
would  stigmatize  as  empirical^  and  reckon  with  as  of  immea- 
surably lower  grade  than  any  of  the  logical  results  of  its  own  hy- 
pkhetikfal^  'Srl^utoAotts^^  'i  VYtetelie^Ati-imm^^T^^AtiSiihtJ^  on 
ji^6fisdi\^  CtiHdtrans^  if  B[tich!in(ki'k$<  h<e{,  rWtth>ttearkiddriu]mQ 
fihd  thoit  ri^hteckU  -^^^tid  f^  iAi  the'-p^evke^^ana^g^-^S^ 
vintt^s^  ihe  Gos^)(d^ ar^  iMbrdightto^^  theobedibne^b^idr^ 
l^ithi^''  ^^h^tfe  mvii^  ib^ amoiPt  depiovablb  watn^  a|nongstx«i^idf 
tke^  *  ^'  ir^ht^ ^hinilig  >belbf^  me V  ^a^^  insiesA  '■  bf  ^kirifykim tnfir 
(^«B^  t&y  ajm^'fe^idc^i  and  Wkk'  a'^la^th)  iha-^viffl^^faumtiUtinjig 

Mlji»!idfto|isi<^<}i»l«^]0«h'<^  iiseito'^uii([jittt«^]ife  i^i'fliid'jyei 

bl^tr'i«s«ittybf4tfiB<>lk<^l'l»^  tfa^GMldabriphik^gopfay'.nii 

'i6e^^^>q^>^l<  Jjdmi''€hi^^'J4^^  i^ijiitedd 

j&m»  i^ori '  lii^al  > 'doc^Hkv^  W9ldi  nWiglos^esn  ttnd^  tfa^  1  ^I^Mktt 
c^€tetiiMti<^^ati9hali^m^<^lt^  ifif  ndtr-tbifs  i<tli«t  we>!^^lrbe'«Ueiik6 
^diti:at«,^<ftr<'l^i^*<  to'inagtfifyi'  6ui-  'relSgTMriinrtbeLe^Jofl  'tibe 
1i)<#Ml  ••W8tkotit"tli<a^  ittiutrlaition'  ^f-ilfby  on^  5irt"or»^ojB©^tti4 
We  ihft'^e:  ^t^  io'^  61}  and  foildw  tip  tfaatf  Oo^v  t<>  <ftndbody  lit  endvlft 
^fcur  <>^Vnp4l^anial*hi»toiy>%tt^mllgiit8  precepts  into  jtiHwryaaid 
i¥$  Isiith'iiit^^aiUving'  pi^noi&bi  =  'AIL  theiblemente  of  meiral  grpoi 
Md!  '^if&ii^vtt^  at^  ^Inere^^^e^ '  isUbKak* '  d«vcti6ln^<lhe  i  espsmi]^ 
ti^t%iiiiJtiliQ<gteainesS'o£  sryoly  Inspttedndtiiby  tb^e  vi«bikir^biit<tiio 
d€^  imdj  id^h^&'^Tiewft'ijdf  iinbortafo  tkeiin^ie 

^j)eiHoriij^*lo  ^At^it&tnmon^^lm^i0hj9(s^>i£^sLi^        abd  -fiivdKf- 
jsf^M^d'HviMid^LitiMi  4ia(hsft  <€>fi'«0i'woaipied'^^ 
M^iH  'o$  >  wtretinding'aMtiiy,  tjvi  ii  may  be  xat^ « oaliimilby  >^  iik^ 

%ut '-krc^'tifc^  ^d  idtesei»d[  (miithe  'bir^iu^liof 

^ii(Mo^  be(  aequlbtoad;  ilii,;.wi^rd  '^(ir  Air>  Uid  dognajdhig}  a«<MHidiUi9B  ^^IifeliitfaB 


ihk TdiaiiivttiiDnM  as  (dnai  io  iIiei  iir«Mrtiil' itid^  «e  a6d^  !tii  •  iHe  ^gnitir  ^fi  i«9c^$ai^we9j<f 
of  experimental  scusmje^    ;^^phJ»;|hf},pqTOBif  df  ip^U^^^  ^-  " 

and  we  Bhould  therefore  greatly  prefer  the  classincatton' of  a$9Tra^  a 
truths. 


etiov}' ^itiibfllieTiDtt  £dooii  ilho  .Btipat7flawstikkutjr(rtt  iArnck<ib>;4Idi^'n 
80Ql(Qbko  l;h^jdaa£ijiboitts,ed»a^iitnlio/fii[]»^iite,wt^^ 

(KHobisdirin^iitaK+tiljkfsi^  ^ro;tbe)siin{ile«nA  ^bUbno  }j986lai8  .whtah 
attithib  iwadiqq<ofiaiiL  the]  fibhbok  Jsovdv  jcouldiMlfeirBiiohied^iMid 
«wrt 'iitotetoiy^jcitn'Dttwfar  1  roaliad  ■  tubeeameiiwaly  itd  il^/<t^»lliiM<l 
8|»itk^  Inns  cdrtki[lse'Aonq>taveBf^bkk.t'^tumB^  tml 

-jjoimiii    t'»  i-.i.    il;r''  (io>l  )'£(_J^n^!_jK_u'M'jrr' •   >«:   oxji '.mi-  tt>,    him.// 

-Vff  fl7/f»  ^}|   lo  >I1ji^-)'I  ili'M'-rjl  '^iilf't'.  /rit;  (liult  'ij'f.'l"  •i'}7/()|    /!  :j-iil-, 

iioWciifii«lililf8*'(W9ibaTi&  isoimmlyojFfA  bro^m 
ii^jwijtiicinlHeb('i({nes^^      $i(litbii8iiflu*<i^itfeig^W  ^^ 

}»^iiieal^'trtidintotirboth)6Ni  fwij3UdUlftrifwtbiw$>di)^i)»iifj^ 

knpi^ti:  itonknowi  a!i8tif&oieilt/.numb^]5.c£<irn^n  /(Hi^UftinfrqM^ljt 
iMiwidd^idbmto  im  bebntti  ctf  tbisi  Joiimal  $^»j)dj]«9^^)N^K)3il^4^^^ 
]lQi8iiee Jii£i  tfttelibfismo^itteQiyi^^d^ )«[^rQ. .moiuitoQil^ i stUhu QS',i^h^ 
4iielHiboiDJkifxf}iKoAigiIp|evg4Tr  [Tk^isei^ri^u^wc^ittmtoivtmc^iiip^lE^^iT- 

one.  But  this  is  a  difference  which'  in  itself^  as  well  as  the  ex- 
hibitiuii  of  It  in  these  pagus^  inight  wdl  be  tolerated.    Enoagh 

'i[rtiil:liiiswl}»P'«Midtteiiif[ei  toy  ortnigkt'Jegjdd]luilei^fi09€^»i4(^^^ 

•        .\  ^9  v^Vk    fltf     '   ^  *9  W^  A  XT      ■  T  V      .^      4Bfl        ■till  .a  t^   m  .  ^M .      ^  ¥      fB   .  M  >    ■*      ^  ,  1 1  ^  7m  .  i  f^V  *   a.  •       ■  I      .  mtw^  «.>.«...  *•.>■  ■ 


?fSSft^f»5.TO^!<w^r'^:»  ftottf^K'hte^  trtfe,'^  ■  -- -i- 


.ifu.ir 


BSD  i^i^aSimodmii^Bliaiiajdlfi 

rtn  Is{9!tiitis  qsQt)dain»£taBhtl»  fj^ajbf^oi^ 
aUiiUfii4fim^Atod|saacfep£^  iipdqdUs'ioeptnrlixtenkxtf 

iifiplf'iQS  m  ^dfeHdsiUaf  idieli€hirikiim{JfW4  dirt^cflbiibrbDtar^ 

riiiqaiiH  oattl^pgait>gi'xairxdn7H-^tiethi£)iqn^  lipTiifia)^a9aaHio 

iimd/miti&ipoiitedjfibiiDdfarQKkitpiA^ 

itofleibtintllrmrilbg^y<bl<ibr%ri^  (tiutffw^baoth 

he)Jtha>rbTiftii]bUii|^n9(brb(Uta)ibf(9pQi>&)i^^ 

liDeilboitbi9DiiighedDitst/p%igiitius[BpiEil(fi 

fidtyir  Ofnoo  ito'j  oykiI  injrll  gnolenofiiil)  i9Jr>o'i;o  bloVrroJ  lo  e6  oi 

view — even  tliat.iidiiish:tu^ac«ffietalpibl^ 

feflbeiflf  'BT^ttiUbSIheQAojBQrxiaiiqaRM  ^oseaibdomfioital 

Fhib&OBlMJiaidia)  sodild(Mtihio8h— ^.Wiioeiroi  g/kftitDsknoqivMUiaioia 

IgUBcioiblre^l^saitiiisfaf/fliedh'sftma^   ^IIidlkHdo1stlti^r»4Mdlttt^&r 

'iundir]<j|ioh(dd]i>rUi6v]Iiffit)|)Qfln  dl^Hobol^Qf  tiifltgDjr 

fiOidiirswBifa'^iidotksifidife  hDtB^>asgiii{dlIi6)^  oa[AfaB)iiieQi(iB8rfliiid  Sd^ 

a  prominent  place.fai'iQVivoiJk  ideaiaslHra^aidi^iJi  5i^«(lto  teat^emd 
highest  interests  of  society — and  more  especially  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  great  problem  of  our  day,  which  is  to  devise  and 
carry  into  effect  the  likeHest  means  for  the  pennanent  ameliorar 
ti6n,  both  as  respects  their  comfort  and  their  character,  of  the 
working  classes  in  our  land. 

There  are  certain  topics  of  an  ephemeral  character,  which  are 
'    W~      "  '    "    '    '    "      """*    "    '""      "      ^ 


associated  with  i)ermaini3h{  tf(i^/Q>Jb^  c<<^ 

tration  of  it,  as  to  claim  a  rightful  place  in  the  higher  of  these 

_m$R^o^mi#la0^pl^^iml  i^({h^1^ili9<l»&£Ino^l»<jtib^t]Mn^ 


«nd)«te(iidtln^lfiisrKtakllDeffl^  plmteel  an 

l3xteetaliaq':)&^.Uitopliqir  faBan)'apraaAiH«^to)e9qketali^nl^^ 
dBiiiibd  tfe>^;i|dblidtnfirid\9T^ 

liii^cEbviild  Qnfc&lstiU^tin-ffttfAdnp^iisInn^  diatSUetrietiu  nidA 

0B}othdirdiai»^twis  (ihiotitliiititiivi^hbfbf 'ii)Pcs(tea3lt^  im  eorJri^i^ 
iefflthdinbit^tiiul)  jtotftoniimdiglltetipdeBefc^ 
ak«fls)(»uinpt  )^i9!n^fited.lj  Jiit^iitotmieis^        O^pi^ 
8en^o^'pakl|ia](]ls^(^ufidiBnB^      ilistrfa%)'i«FhQn(miAuttiuqiioatiir^fcius6 

ibedU(iwhdjifa  ibi8ires[]ecti«iBJj(Un^'ibi>Uy^      m^lhwii  df  ^babk 

to  be  of  ten-fold  greater  dimensions  than  have  yet  come  ^yHlbiif 
tiiS  xBikmiiTg)ofilJ!if  )fommim]ijTyklr[ki(|^pQ9^^^  jttl^bur 

iQbslbenlitl(hte<ie^^pliiitodkii)|iBto  iiov.) — v/'jiy 

IclIarooMHRaioB,  Mmsnobseraptlnt^^c^^  this^'Be^ 

Kie^.oUl'/paurdaahAa^  in-ipoUtf^s— »eQirfeiuiI)Hbo8  oaiiTBstfii»);ddiriiM 

iiit^Eif[iv<>pHt$iitfBr(it8diMiig  oiiRaiila'itb.<HAvkneeithffi(meiMofiBni^ 
cideliKFnoiiiiifeiitiisn  ^the  /i9bEixdiai£)Qhiii5t^^3inn^iLi\w 

thSs  CfhaisflpiUmveiriiibo  QdlAisPss^nd  ^bcbia[jobiTnalbiiQ;ilih}Ch 
|6|]^M>  HbsoDilde^fandbopbriaioBiit  (fesirsF  isi'ib  .fific6d>ifi>B^Qiid)itl9b 
buss^ol  tvilb Ja^  ri^tno^lfliiteBBoiii  iho'/worhl.o'jiJ({  inoniinoiq  r. 

iffcim  jiidv^  ol  ylIfiioQ(|a*>  yiom  i)nR — 7loi')oa  'to  ?Jpfrio.tni  Ja'jHxiiii 
bnfi  oaiYob  oi  bi  ibhiv/  ^y/jn  luo  'io  nioldo-rq  ;tB9'j^  f)ilt  Lonri'^cJ  od 
-Bioilorrrc  ;tnonx5nrioq  orlt  icii  yAuvmi  T6'nl)Ai[  odi  i'yJho  otni  ^ti«o 
odl  "io  ^'loJDXJ'iKib  'li'jili  bfin  HoTinoo  'liodt  8lo9q??'j'i  8b  diod  ^rioh 

.bfiiil  luo  iii  hOMpAo  Xifii/I'iov/' 
o'lfi  floidv/  ^'laiocifiilo  ffi'iofiioifrjo  nn  'io  goicjot  iiiuH'jo  oib  ^'lodT 

Qzodi  *io  'lodii'id  odi  nr  ooniq  In'hd;i2i't  n  iuiv.h  oi  ?.n  ^ji  Io  nohrrd 

l^fi-«teH|g§g*fftBA(i^Q«ft»q^ifl^9^  jM«>^^^  A^'ityo  .{jkIq^^ 

Ufe^at  f  wbicb<  i»f  rbadft.  riQn£oiu;se, 


nm^i  Aft  wt?p»^  i»fd»r^iita!fi(hpftimF^fe/]<[fe'j9tew    ^^ism 


d88  .^M\\<\  l1Sk^ff.lL9klSximA\^w\\''iA 

')i[lt:daei><B(ityih<nflre^«ry/tkrt^  Qpt)]>.rtiDaii£fqaiifitstfB|^ 

SoamL  biiith'ioqnd^AbmfiMrQ^^  i&>€HMdaeimQaB»k^«u|)pisBfainnta^ 
^]iali;Dbi  £kte  b^^  Ireoordedi^iHCK^fadl  dnfadr^iccaey^nrdbeqpoUsdtifc 

.|ien9ilieikjc£i(kn]^f;BiUtal(^sii^^  >j  i>nr.  ^^iioiioii'ii^fii  toiI  xuo'ii 
''iil6lvr(^|dnt]Sf9iBr<tc^  imii  V^aeonsMe  Jtb  Imrci^xpbGtedirliiiil 

Ij^i'£3ttQviiili^di,schiBam^ikifl^^^  htmrfdwoltkliiAiisdi 

i^gfhiiifpan  jikifl'iiiore(hggiiaatedifami)<rf>tH^  tii^ 

expedttxtocitofltsvdiidb^  widi  s|iLAi3  jcxiiq<zanifiiljaii)i»p(in)C^  Irap|>il|r 
-Jbvbluiii^lie!lbasllDC)tJl]DB0WDiil  '^SiMil^ifrpnoases  roHrat  btdBodt'jiifajr 
"wiAeljr' difFelri^^i  resQkiii]diBgvcHic(miMbflhkri]irl^  tne 

f»sl^liiiei;&fct^'>ifciliatr>ifiuioaeh'  ii»BDBibii3bj9(toieKf- 

V[^tiii]^iS(mi«dbjiM<]^ltrhen<rioe[  msQoilais')\kar&niot^i^  sveoiniipidyla 

i)kiHHiavHi-'vn!t>i]dSBr  toTt&ot^  witfaiijtbe  ioipdMftdiits&'dfawikiGh^-'aarfcf 
i^i^f^x^fHithf<&l(i|^|tli)e>  \msi(mcfr.praDtio^ll3riiaRM]«ia]iiited^iaiB^ 
^0ii0eptk)i]i)a£  i  mrhidb^^bftf  idvtevii6Be;|xi8psEises^  diridithkbitualbfr/^  ^ 

in^moarse/odfodfo^^  woima^  Uinvikpiiietowdfriibe  ori^alod^^ 

4&)ita>rhini  ia-WfBle]t^''^liiofa:i]iid)'e£^ 

iCsnF'belpr^faimuteiiuQsrarviiLi^  Misi  attentioriDhais^iindded^Wealii^ 
trkoteidrtoiithisjwoffdenlifloi^^  lof/iMtstxxrupss/bctiiiebmiinM 
and  mind  from  early  childh6od;^.?tildlb<iKfob>bist(mtiQmtylalld^ilifi 
itiiiigim^iiiiJ:}^^  Hnkio|iJB^^'  'tboii£^r£^it- 

feed^  teceit^'Job/iUe/snlje(5|'ifibiUrfa]^  kumdelftiii) 

>#cri)fiicl{'^^^MtbdiWsr!kisle£^^  :tbddibpelds&iq({dkf ^4^ 

'VtSbes^^iEt  sUeofiipd,  ibis  >oWn  imjterfest/mfkmUkfi^  ^find<i«iaiUciflii 
pEtient  bd<ji»ieBGffiQliC€^»^bflp»linvbo^AilM)te 

X'f  ^dtitb0id»fifek»iie0ib0i#€bnr»/)|^ 
brifcH»fabA:3tm>beBbvds^uffioTO 

^ibiet%  >tli|[tntb0ibittel*  tojo^ffftbe  sdnscl  lof  iheaxivg  /^Hkb'iUib>  iib 
.-ihbr^ttKtfly:  i»'«l':pol^hJ(»ii>  trbiibh  tke[-il^[^efltite^ActiUnJwtib  shew 
ito  be'r9^i^if9ri(fr0fndiie^ibtiitiiil  i)Ifid9^not'tboi{ttrsnt/c£[Amyi8^1^ 
^he^liairtHdf  &6i4e6efij}arli>tb]at0il)inatthi^sitile  otilmdiS^sgte^wBiki^ 
^rifseon/bkn/fatRdcrOtb^  bmr  d^iyi  fbis^ibjRffmyidliveaitik  oomstifanlinlm 
lghirf>d|flfafebog/ < ^gFte  >«tefcfof'ihq»i3bg/iBiiD|]l]?,  mrin'KfAc^j^BL.'^U^ 

tively-easy  endurance  t  k-»  thowantof  kmffuoffe  &at  oroatcs  tbe 

('!•!)  I  III  ibjiHhju  jij  i'Vil-.iHfjK]  <!.//  j1     .od  oi 


InstrucA^ 0f  Ai9lDikf'ailA  Dumb. 


'kJ^<biiuA,\»uS^'*p^g^^^  rfiofem  life/  odaootbiifof  .thetjctitrir 
commences^ «}i|yM{«i  potf9eBsip]ir4tf  kligU|gi^'AfltiB^I'ofriiiililelaiit 

E'ikernpparataifftfQr  tolcrVUig' tcotilmi nrnkto^rfny «Kt6iib v. Ithe 
L&iliute^beMiui  ivith  abmhit^ly  >  iiothUig>  d£ !  tUi  <  ^muvtais  ^ '  it 
Jinitdrbeioqnitimclecl'pieM  b^'piebeibeiSordJiiin)  i«iniUencaini0t 

eltt]on^riittdUr|'a>^7Vtem)'0f'-dive^  HKBtinftrtknif^f  iaipecilKaii  Uml 
iDbildi£n^l{n!geiicn«^,  idamilaiigna^  insensiU^^^and  /Irith^itilr  (^ 
fioiit^^^liriQKafeinifisitbe.teatiier^  deafrtmite  k  t]»dii<kd 

from  her  instructions,  and  is  depeiidertti[^p<intiiie,fia(tilitna06ciie^^ 
tfrktiifn?* 'dc^Tising;' '  r]jt  ih tnoBSSi^ tkin^  tadrhpdnrt  kngbisigiy/to Ithe 
ihfifialidtQinbb^^^  biqiplj/by -lianiaRtihgBnaifyylwinji^ 
4H^  xHtinsb^»diaiine]|  tGiKl'in>hi^  >trisdf!miha»8BeBifit  to>fi|RilUlis^l 
aii^^fwi^  iB^^iaBOcmiidiiigijrte&peet^slt^:  ehren  iiilhe6/aU<tbatr«nk><paB 
irekretetJMB  beoi^iaecompidslMd^'  th0/raflailt'<willr8t{ll')Ue  inuirlged 
'Wbhr  ithati  timpefrfebtidiif  ( mdtia  t  always  aiHiiftked  itdeiif  tci '  ehreilf  ba^ 
'iiian>t>ecfiiviiiBiH»i>  >(V¥iheni wefC(inivtir8e)mtb  atHftidadifldiiMfrtUBQ^ 
or/£cK|iTiye9Tft  dldy^nnAaxAeeh^tov^a nHHnentl ti|)oadittTBiBipUdilij 
^Blhi^«q6fmsfG]nplo^edMi4-tlKrabsdDofc4^  itoft-^tfa^ 

prcKVQifciiA/nTttractabllityof  idftmbj^  alsdb!^  iiritaec^-4isj.ifewli^ 
isdinknond!  'cirer.'so  snigHt^ian^iflistvinneiit/  ofttboiqigliillaslaiijgiii^ 
-la^  WlcanntitfifailitD  be4mpr«psed.wkhthe^aihei^«nse»of<tb€('8ileiit 
-api3i:Btnmfi  vftOmifipirtfnde^  ^A^itbati  ccoitetnplatiiMKoifveverjrr^ 
"parltiiBnt  iof(aial«fe^a«dcsiariljr  r  aWidcdns..  i  >  tBM  ithis'  linptfianon'  is 
fyoBsgA^oh'-aine  irifaid^witii'iBorbasetl'  iHiddnassy-  irheil  >M^rcoinpaare 
'inB|porfttcm'ii9ith'»tkHlK>frlhe'ttoed)iicatedic^  lN8it]g)dQfr- 

titateitdf  thatiAviiiicdK'fanimi  the  m6it  stfikin^ididtinofitojbetv^icien 
kaanrand  biMk^separxtsdifrdm  tkaifeat'oE  Msispeaies^ife^  ]le]lmifl^- 
4ii^Ialan9TiB>the>midst}o£'iniiU]i)nsl«><>  ii  !.'•>  jIh.-  nr.t.i  I'lnnr  \uir. 
'  11  lAh'bniori^nd opinion  pve^aik^hat<}jiiiidnesai9aig«ealMriifflicH 

4ikin'j9^fli]^.preeliidfdithe  tai^qti^kiinnf  te&ialngisega^  idueh  ittdote 
ittot^jiioi'^faB.aaafpiei'expedened'iih^  anj^viaiy 

a»ln6ttsit)b8tfldb')tq/th«ii&l}'»deT«lanTO       of -idie)^ncirtd  powttuf. 
We  are  all  familitiit  T^ikinany^ivveil.atitbeiktioaAii^ 
Uin4)patBdBtfrbaTfngattiimedt<|0(^(dMtk)f^  in 

iitatfftt  aioi  rgnd^  srilaiTciBi  -  The  'be}^bnitedi>Saiiiu»r^^ 
th^  ditairriirf I  Newton) lint  tberUmiHmvi^^ 

ire^  ^imbeXk^ify^ih^  'Mwli-pofct  i^ik  mkfitwfAir^i  ijaDaufeas-ddr, 
jjret  be^3iQVh^'\^asl^iirtT^(W&rfiftid  hitaig^viikgifpiibliaiiectored  on 
^frtka^r'BayfdBUiiihg)  ol^dyit^  distoiifaiiig 

MInitoablyiion  thefdienomeAaictf  Hgbt  And ^eoldctos^+Htfaiisiiwaiab- 
Mi^,jb^)fais'OWii  .eirfemiyQcaoqiiir^meaUs^  tkV^ouvitHinfflijMoSi^ai 
•thBc<f«ftraoi^diiia]]^  :powfeff&^  ^i  r  lon^^gb^  i  iiuid  io£  ither^fpU  )emdm6f 

Olid  L)UJJIOMft  .Infdt  *>^»MU^»i<i»A   tn.1(|j|^>r  ■)|jt  >'i    )j    ;  ■)'»fTflMJii*ffO  V^.fl*>  vl'^Vft 

ftna  truTyplmosopnical  performRiioe,  is  mucli  less  generally  known  tuan  it  oes^veft 
to  be.    It  ^'as  published  in  London  in  1809. 


ofido7ieMfi»!ail<^teavetettlH^«liiid.  The  dcffkties^icf  the^Mte^"^ 
ak^ach^ciBlimdes  te  tkis  suffiei^iily  titloWi  is  but  ii  p)^'s(feid  d^4^^> 
Tk0i8^  x'tbl^i-^stiU  possess  a  retuiy  chaiinel  tbrMgli'^wbicb  #r«;^ 
brigBt^l^  l)Uih&  of  iiiteltectual  tigbt  may  ht  freely  ]!k>tirefcl-;'  btit' 
tlio  4ai4»i^  of  die  deaf^iiute  is  a  tidestal  and  a  incNia}  dm'khe^d  j  [ 
an&itiK»ug(r>liQ  eati  gtauEo  abroad  upon  ereallon.  yet  iti^  'Ktt)^' 
momi^iTm^  animal  gratifi<»ation  that  he  feeiB;  he  looks  riot' 
'^<tli|ti^r uMmre  tip  to  nature's  QoAj*  nor  does  he  partidpaitefit^ 
that  hign  ^oibmttnion  ^hichy  through  the  snbllitiity  df  tiervisffll^'^ 
l^liMX^^  skb  iidds  with  the  soul  <^an  enligliteDed  being.      -  ^ 

-Cuh^rettsoti  wliy  the  blind  usually  receive  from  us  a  Sefepfer* 
sytn^thy  than  the  deaf,  is  perhaps  because  the  amount  of  priv^  ^ 
tioft'tKJTAe  byJthe  former  can  be  more  accurately  estiniiated.  •  We  \ 
hi vfei  "Oftli"  to-fclose  our  eyes,  to  diut  out  for  a  while  tlie  glert^Otfs  ' 
li^t  of  fieaven,  in  order  to  conceive  how  great  that  priv^i^it" 
nM!tst'be/  But  we  can  never  for  a  moment  occupy  tlie  piai^  <>t ' 
thfetiHedtittited' deaf  and  dumb;  we  cannot  shut  outouriiipnd 
aiid'intjellectujal  light ;  we  cannot  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  that  f 
larfgtiagd  has  conveyed  there,  nor  realize,  by  any  effort  of  Ijtmii^'* 
giTiMfeJVIihft  nfiekncholyc^^  of  a  being  groiivn  tip  iii  the  ^ 


niitWt  c^f  febdefty^  yet  deprived  of  all  power  of  social  infercouiiise, 

oy  a  single  act  of  devotipn, 
nor  isoothed  and  comforted  by  a  single  impulse  of  i*eligious  feelihg: 


wh6be  krtind  has  iiever  been  elevated  by  a  single  act  of  devotipn,  '^ 


]VI^  rii^tirut»iIynf^:iof)kGtb  oti  J^e  «ut(wiml.appe«ran<}e4". .  andivrhen 
WQ'jid»:iheibnghitieye^.and  the  contented  aiid  eveii  jovous  ajotect  . 
of  tlne'deafi^tntite^  wefcu'gettiiat  we  may  witness  all  thisitt  ^^<die  * 
bmti^i^tperilh^*'  > 

^It  Way  probably  be  thought  by  some,  that  in  thus  d^pietin^  | 
the  ^mental  and  nx^ral  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wei^re  ' 
diqk^vin!^  lipdll  iipag^atSon.  atid  magnifying  their  afiiiction^  kn^ 
th^ijt  WjeaT^pg^ther  overloolc  the  value  of  signsy  the  peculiar  .Jaii-  ,' 

pjqg^pii^Jbe  deaf-pute,  as  ajnediumof  commuiuoation.i    iRu^,it  \ 
isojio^sp.  rOf  tl^e  importance. of  siign^  we  are  fully  s^nsit^Jef  ^\^^  \ 

refta^jr  «4mit  tb^  irm^xm  a<j[v^a^  19  the  ajbseQoe^Ql&a'WffA 

I)(vdF<^  chainjd^m  io^^axtii^  t(^  th&deaf  a  knowledge lofiv^teit  . 
aB^jjoi^  ;l>jret,'aB>used.by  l£&  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb^^ge^Hi* 
cutotiov^/ases^iery  teacher  knows^  isof  extremely  limited  Sjsope^  > 
bar(ij^  i^i^ihg  to  make  known  his  mere  physical  wanta' and  ' 
anfeiAI'i^thotSdns,  and  to  describe,  though  with  mudi  vagweriess  ^ 
arid'  OTiWgplt^,'etcnrtti,  br  rather  actimsy  which  may  have  J^«l  " 
befpi^e^is  own  eyesi  or  in  which  he  may  himself  have  /snga^^d.  ^ 
ETOVfi^iice  fvimishes  no  .instance  in  which  a  deaf-mute,,  ^avipg  '* 
no^l^fpg  ,bpt  the  JlAHguage  of  signs  atl^is  command,  I>J^d  ^vjpr  .^ 
attained  tp,j^^4iatinfi J  notion  of  .a^fij^tur^  v^ilH  of  hjis  own  mpf^i  ^ 
accpnuteJ^ilitjf,  pfimaa's  ultimate  deiptiny,  or  ey^n  .of.  a*Si|ipriefno 

Being.  /  .     .  1  /  .  ri  >  7 

Now,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  melancholy 
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ifiMmtb<^'^iii«lA»nJfliwie,  iibtiifirM(}tlw!!Arwiti»£&hsiuiitgpAiAo 
i9^^1WuttiiKiiitalcatt,ftHarf«i^^rt  Kni'ibgtBffdtiipXUifiin  pitmi 

The  a^^<^4)^,^nBi«i:Vfef)».v«{fiji^M>l^iMk»iu^2«iG:l 

'*^§fTil?!ftp.ooryiIo'i'it'(tKliriifiih.iI'^fiM  fivJ  ii')l-iotriToo  luin  iwiiJtxia  'lori 
The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street  was  by  'fe[|fe*qc(l(*fe?i^B*i(l 


T^^Hanmm  Bufi  IIjj  iniU  htiifri  iii  ifiotf  oJ  Inniioqmi  ei  Ji  (Wovl 


rSS6  SQtta's  Xo«2  Sen«e$. 

1  ftc^: «poa  what  eaaied,  iras  this :  In  one  of  the  apurtmeiite  dike 
i  JioiMe'ift  wkidi  we  were  at  wcurk,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  bad  flome 
knowledge,  had  ^ed  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  had  been  attended 
wilih  cirenmstances  which  the  doctors  could  not  well  understand.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  diBath.    I  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not  the  time  ap« 

•  {M>inted  "for  the  operation.  But,  on  passing  from  the  ^eet  into  the 
yard,  with  a  load  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to  the  house-tof>,  iby 
lettehdon  was  drawn  to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  \AooAj 
water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by  which  the  passage  was  traveifsed. 
The  idea  that  lifais  was  the  blood  of  Ihe  dead  youth  whom  I  had  so 
lately  seen  alive^  and  thiA  the  doctors  were  then  at  work  cuttmg  km 
up  and  groping  at  his  inside,  made  me  shudder,  and  gave  what  I  ^edMl 
now  call  a  shock  to  my  nerves,  although  I  waa  very  kmoeeDt  «f  aA 
knowledge  about  nerves  at  that  time.  I  cannot  bat  think  it  was  owing 
to  this  that  I  lost  much  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  coUectedness  so 
important  to  me  at  that  moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  critical  act  of  stepping  d&om  it  on  to  the 
roof,  I  lost  my  footing,  and  fell  backward,  from  a  height  of  about 
thirty-five  feet,  into  the  paved  court  below. 

M  Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing ;  and  as  this  is  the  record  of 

my  own  sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that  which  I  myself 

know*    For  one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  that  death-like  state, 

and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 

'  bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms :  but  I  had  then  no  recollection  of 

.  wh^l-had  hapypened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state  of  uneomK^ious- 

<^  In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  afterwards  learned. 
These  dajB  were  a  blank  in  my  life ;  I  could  never  bring  any  recol- 
lections to  bear  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke  one  morning  to  con- 
sciousness, it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep.  I  saw  that  it  was  at  least 
two  hours  later  than  my  usual  time  of  rising,  and  marvelled  that  I'had 
been  suffered  to  sleep  so  late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up  in  bed,  and 
WlNB  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not  even  move.    The  utter  pros- 

•  tratibncf  my  strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experiencied 
Mkiopain,  but!  felt  that  I  was  weak ;  I  saw  that  I  was  treated  m  an 

o  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some  time  pasgoA  > 
;,ipio«iQ  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine,  before  I  could  piece  t^ige- 
],  thfar,  WJ  broken  recollections  so  as  to  comprehend  it  , . , . 

,  . .  ^^  I  wa£i  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  entirely  gone. 

.  ^hQ  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my  utter  ex- 

•  J^^^stion ;  and  if,  in  this  half-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the  matter 
entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  unusual  care  and  succes^  of  my 

^'friends  in  preserving  silence  around  me.  I  saw  them  talking,  indeed, 
^  one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble  condition, 
'  ihey  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not  The  truth  w^re- 
vecded  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  about  the  book  wlifeh 
'  liad  «o  mueh  interested  me  on  the  day  of  my  Ml.  It  had,  it  soettis, 
>  baen  reohnmed  by  the  good  old  man  who  had  sent  it  to  me,  aad  who 
;  <  donbtless  concluded  that  I  should  have  no  more  need  of  books  ia  this 
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Uftk  HewBs  wrong }  for  there  has  been  nothing  in  ihie  lifeinrbiidl  I 
have  Deeded  more.  I  asked  for  this  book  with  muoh  eajruestaeei^.  alid 
Was  answered  by  sigDs  which  I  could  not  comprehend*  •  •  /  >... 

"  *  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?*  I  cried  }  *  Pray  let  me  have  the  book.' 

*'  This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion ;  and  at  lengUl  sotne  tone, 
more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  wriiitig 
upon  a  slate^  that  the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  Owner,  and  tl^at 
I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read. 

**  *  But,'  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  *  Why  do  you  writes  tec  me, 
why  not  speak?    Speak^  speak  I'  .     / 

"  Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  lilignhloani  looh£i  of 
concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  the  awful  wof  ds 
-—You  ABE  DEAF  r'—i>eo/he«s,  pp.  8-11  •  .,. 

The  above  touching  account  will,  no  doubt,  remind  the'  reader 
of  tte  graphic  cleaniess  and  circumstantial  simplicity  of  De  Foe ; 
although,  m  this  remark,  we  admit  that  we  pay  the  higher  com- 
pliment to  the  latter  writer,  who  could  give  such  verisimilitude 
to  the  creations  of  &ncy« 

The  language  just  quoted,  notwithstanding  its  transpaveooy^ 
and  entire  freedom  from  meretricious  ornament  and  flowers  of 

Speedi,  is,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  beyond  the  attainment  of  :the 
eaf-born,  however  carefully  they  may  be  instrudted-^prodigies, 
of  course,  always  excepted.  We  do  not  affirm  that  a  well^JOTu- 
cated  deaf-mute  would  be  miableto  read  the  above  narration  ^Jth 
intelligence,  at  to  enter  as  fully  into  its  spirit  ad  others.'  W^  do 
not  affirm  thatthe  words  employed  would  present  any  insuperable 
difficulty  to  him.  But  we  ao  affirm,  that  the  nice  adjustihenVof 
those  words — their  harmonious  collocation,  are  things  wbicJi,'in 
the  absence  of  all  conception  as  to  the  office  and  influence  of  tJie 
ear,  can  never  be  completely  understood,  nor,  in  Qon8eqjUje:!;^9e, 
adequately  appreciated.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  this  inH\ie]|^e 
has  obviously  presided  over  every  page :  the  memory  of  hearijig 
has  made  it  virtually  present ;  and  eiveiy  sentence  that  flowed 
from  the  pen,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  eye,  was  tirajredy  ip^iiei 
mind  of  toe  author,  in  all  the  appro{»iate  drapevy  of  seundi-  ^  'To 
the  deaf-horn,  these  same  sentences  will  preseM  nothing'  iitofc 
cold  naked  type — ^the  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  chata^tiftri-'of 
man's  contriving,  conventionally  employed  as  the  visible  symbols 
of  thought  and  feeling;  but  not  a£(sociated  therewith  hj  anVne^ 
nor  touched  and  animated  by  any  trait  of  nature's  own.  With 
Dr.  Kitto,  ajs  with  people  in  general,  the  written  charaot^  ^^i  |^^ 
symbol  of  the  articulate  sounds  Had  he  suppressed  the  Qirpmn-* 
siai^ce  of  his  peculiar  affliction,  we  could  never  have  discpv^r^il 
from  any  internal  indications  of  the  fact  i^  his  prQ$e  writiipgA;.  ^e 
m%dit)  perhaps,  have  suspected  it  from  his  poeirp*  .iHia  meiMiry 
otui&  more  delicate  functions  of  the  ear^as -bnmgbt  iiDtOi^^canise 
in  thift  species  of  composition,  is,  we  sospeet,  lo^ingdts^vrifdfaiAs; 
hi3  sense  of  poetical  cadence  and  rhythmical  harmony — ^no  doubt 
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frgija  the  want  gf  assiduous  cultivation — ^beginning  to  JV^|}^«^  ^jQ|| 
this  u<^' 11^  ill  soriie  degree  appreHensiye,  and,  with  much  candoijir^ 
has  stibtiiitted  several  of  his  poetical  productions  to  exaniiriatibri^' 


perimental  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced,    We  surini^^ 

liowever,  that  tneir  intrinsic  merit  will  induce  most  of  his  reaa^s 

to  disregard  the  injunction  which  we  propose  implicitly  to  phey^.  '^\ 

3^h$  following  is  from  a  piece  entitled  "  ALTERi5rATlv^sl|^ ,/  ^ '. 

"  Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds     .  ..;  ^,  .  n  i  /A 
Which  have  not  fallen  on  my  sense, 
-^    t  '    '    Be  tendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds—  ^    "  "*"'''/-" 

I'      ■      '  A  gift  immense ; —  •      '   '"  '^l- 

rd  fbr  one  whisper  to  my  heart,  •<     •     I     .-t,  ut» 

•  :  Gi^e  all  thejoythl^  might  impart.'*— i)gtfj^e5d,iyj  17^.^'^ 

.  H/fe  ithiA*^  the  third  line  oS  this,  quotation  betrays  th&^bsericd 
o£,tbe  9wr*   .  '/ J  I  il'.iiivr 

.Jbgsini**^  •/•.!.   '  ->.'t'to -mot 

'*'<-'i'    '  «  A  fiiiorm  ar6ee.    The  wiives  their htrfe    >"■- •  « 'iijnikf/wl  1 
?  ""  To  fleecy  white  changed  from  deep  blt^e^'    '  ''  '"'  '^  "*^'^^ 

,  fnni       '  Bo-t  my  66ul  plunged  into  tti^  gloom  '  -  .  iM!//.»norn 

of'o  M-  !    .  Td  hiail  the  symbols  of  its  doom."— ?.  1T4:' '  ^   -^^  /- v/  — 

Tte'^j^tpftd  line,  and  the  last  but  one^  displease  the  ^^r  t^op;^,jmjfj 
einpj(ia^i's  b^jng  tlirown  on  the  more  insignificant  Tsvp;iir4?i«T7pi 

pJ^-UosxtionS,,       .  .^  :       .       •   .'i    -.(1  Mi  hi:r> 

,^pd,  iis. respects  theline—    .       ./♦     .;  ,     .  ;  /kI  Mmo// 

-fiiFi.fi  '^^^Aildlookdown  withafemileofkotti.*'---F.'17d/."'  ^'''""'^fl 

thfe''^aif  '^v.otild  prefer  the  following  cdlocation  of  0ie  same  wpjfp$|j^| 

yfj^  ^i,:nn'  •  AP-d  wilt  a  smiliQ  of  SCOni- look  down*       ,;..:•  ;iji.lrffo'n{ 

B»tTTO(lW!ll'n«t  seek  for  farther  blemishes -of  ttiiilcii^d;  Wliffifih 
a*^jfti©r«'w  •kss' liisejmrable  froAi  th6  poeiticdl '  bdttlposMdiW*^?^ 
one  whose  hfe^rii^has'  been  long  Idst,  and  i3ie  meinbiy  bf  JtS^iilcW* 
djj^l^i^lQQS  b^^n  suffeered  to  &de.  ThQ  attempt^  rati  podVy 
o)^,t^,4ef[fTbom*— and  wb  have  seen  seveoralBucfa  attimpt^-^^wJeJo 
of^cfi^^i^y  strmigly  iBdirked  by  like  imperfectioins;  'tod/'wUeiDl 
tn^^^.n^yt  plainily  obdeirvable^  the  genulnbness-of  !the^s|)eeiqMO'> 
na^,  bi^,.7^^  jr?^$Qnably  dombted.  We  are  <5onvinci^d,t]ii«teWi^t 
t^t<p^,;j|(^^ttp.is  a  much  betteir  writer  thai^  he  Ssiia  ordaddnic^/ 
po^^;. And ifhat. even  his-  prose  eompositiohsiamistirtoiten^ 
si|i%f[.fiifQm  .his  own.  .wdib6  <Jelivery'i^f  .them«-<alnd(niiistMlc$Bi> 
mj^ijiy  ipf  the^  f^^c^Uwcies.tlnqy  wouhl  be  femndi  to-posses*  fiom^tlK&t 
lip3jof(;ii^q^li^rf.inIIowev!Qr  .ajconititeihi^^ideasidf  ^ntcli^  intofmtbn^I 
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ne  has  hotiing^to  admoiiisli  liioi  of 
deui;ery,  we  conceive  tlie  actual  sui 


the  fail 


ery,  we  conceive  the  actual  supennter 
fiiisolutejy  indispensable  to  a  faultless  exeC! 
^sion  of  tUa  monitor,  we  pay  little  atten 
cliaAism  of  s^eecb ;  so  that,  when  lieai'ing 
a'^iocl  deal,  upon  conjecture,  and  pure  gu 
i^ustmenljs'of  the  organs.  It  was,  we  thi 
ing'tW  ^ant  of  the  essential  superintende 
feet  utterance,  that  Dr.  Kitto,  whom  the 
recorded  above  had  made  deaf,  had  well-nig 
Referring  to  his  feelings  ahorHy  after  the  accident,  lie  saya — 

"  Although  I  have  no  recollacMon  of  physical  pain  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  I  felt  the  strongest  possible  indisposition  to  use  my  vocal 
organs.  I  seemed  to  labour  undar  a  moral  disability  whicli  can- 
notibc^^scribed  by  comparison  with  any-dieinclination  which  the  reader 
can  he  supposed  to  have  experienced.  The  disiDclination  which  ppe 
fesb'todeattt  Ua  waite  bed  on  a  frosty  monring,  is  BOtMtag'to'  (Kat 
which  I  experienced  against  wiy  exercise  of  the  organs  of  spo^h'.  'Thi ' 
force  of  this  tendency  to  dumbness  was  so  great,  that  for  siaiif  yaiuB 
I  habitually  expressed  myadf  to  other?  jn  writing  e¥«i  when  not  more 
than  a  few  words  w«ne  necesaai^  i  and  where  this  mode  of  intercourse 
could  not  be  used,  I  avoided  occasion  of  speech,  or  heaved  up  a  tew 
monosyllables,  or  expressed  my  wish  by  a  slight  motioa' or  gesture ; 
— aiffm,  as  a  meppf  of  intercourse,  I  always,  aboiui Bated  ;■  and  no  one 
could  am)oy  me  more  than  by  adopting  this  mode  of  cotnmunici^tioka- 
lW|raWi  I'caiile  to  be  generally  considered  as  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
e"»«pting  by  the  few  who  <fere  acquainted  with  my  real  conditii*!' ; 
and  hence  many  tolerated  my  mode  of  expression  by  writing,  if  hO  ■ 
would  have  urged  upon  me  Uie  exercise  of  my  voc^l  or^:atls.''  'I'rc- 
joiced  in  the  prtftcctioB  which  that  impiesmn  afiwded  r.fbr  nothing 
distressed  me  more, than  to  be  asked  to  speak:  and  from  disuse  Jiav-;. 
ing  h^n  superadded  to  the  pre-existing  causes,  there  seemed  a  strong' 
probability  of  ray  eventually  justifying  the  Imptessitin  concerning  my 
d^ffmesf.^^ch  was  generally  eDterlaioed.  1  uowspeRkwilhcottsiU 
,^ji;aV>te,i^Q  ^d  frfedom,  and,  in  personal  intercourse,  never  r«aiHrt4»t- 
apy^flfllW  tJfW  the  oral  mode  of  communication." — P.  19. i   .  .  j  .  ■.,(  > 

i'Bbati  hwppy  'ciroomstance  was  brought  about  through tt^^'eifAfft^ ' 
oftwo-ft^tn^^wbo  accompanied  the  author  on  his  iirirt+oya^' 
torihwMeditervanean;  and  who,  in  coujnncdon  with  the  capt^iil ' 
cumpired  "to  disregard  evory  wof  d  he  said  otherwise  th*n  OraHy, ' 
thnragbcwit the ■  voyage  We  wholly  dissent  from  thehjpbth^i'' 
Which  the  iairtihor'  proposes,  to  account  for  his  Mpnglian'ct 'Itf ' 
speik  t-**aifutrct*snal  derangement  of  the  vocal  orgairs,  a^actttbfr^'i 
queilce  of  the  k»sB  of  hearing  i  and  which  hypothesis  he  i?  iritlfaild ' 
toAk'tancl  t<i  ca«3  of  congenital  deafness.  Wfe  coiitfeivblii^WJi;' 
iHOltttioeio-biwhMly  attributable  ■  to  thecJriumafjiiid^'trt'th'i,'' 
chaij^^l  obai-actOT  Uhicb,  tb  him,  his  ipbech  flsgftmco,'.''tthdti'' 
it-w^ased  K*  be' iibdognised  by  him  tis  the  uttcrEiuce  iof  ai'iic'i^a^' 
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s^oiindsy  and  became  nothing  but  inaudible  actions  of  the  organs  i 
mere  mechanical  movements  uncontrolled  by  the  superintending 
influence  of  the  ear^  and  apparently  deprived  of  all  their  fonner 
vit^ty.  A  like  repugnance  is  generally  more  or  less  experienced 
]^y  all  persons  in  the  anthor^s  circumstances;  who^  as  a  duty  they 
6w6  to  themselves,  should  vigorously  strive  to  overcome  this  pro- 
pensity to  silence.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  military  (^oer  whose 
organs  of  hearing  became  paralysed  from  the  effBcts  of  a  oannon-^ 
ade,  and  who,  m)m  neglecting  to  cultivate  his  speech,  became 
ultimately  unintelligible  even  to  his  nearest  relatives.  As  to  the 
supposed  ^^  connexion  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
Speech,"  the  notion  is  a  fallacy.  Professional  experience  on  this 
pQint  is  very  extensive ;  and  we  believe  that  not  a  single  case  of 
congenital  deafness  has  ever  been  discovered,  connected  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
tttemai  parts  of  the  ear,  too,  are  almost  invariably  found  to  he 
perfigtft ;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  xminteresting  to  reoord,  as  a 
me  fact,  that  one  instance  has  come  under  our  own  observatkMi, 
lit  wiieh  the  external  ear  was  entirely  wanting :  at  the  usual 
lace  of  the  orifice,  on  either  side,  nothing  was  observable  but  a 
light  pucker  of  the  flesh.  The  individual  was  a  girl,  from 
Jifevrfoundland ;  and  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  London  Asylum 
»i)Out  the  year  1817. 

Althou^  Dr.  Eatto  has  not  recorded  the  circumstance,  yet  we 
Imvq  no  (&ubt  that  his  hearing  often  returns  to  him  in  dreams ; 
land  "tibat  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions  of  sound  and  speech  isy 
id  some  degree^  renewed  and  preserved  in  this  way; — ^like  th^ 
jkdbg  features  of  a  long  lost  friend ;  and  thus  the  mysterioiis 
phenomena  of  dreams  may  subserve  an  important  purpose  to  those 
ivl^o  labour  under  the  loss  of  any  of  the  senses.  An  intelligeiit 
blihd  friend,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  writes  to 
th*.  Kitto  as  follows : — 

"  Dreams  are  to  me  always  replete  with  images  of  visible  objects. 
In'tfieni  I  most  decidedly  see  every  person  and  thing  which  then  be- 
comes a  subject  of  cognizance ;  and  they  appear  under  ihe  same  as- 
.p^ptjSy  and  are  invested  with  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  wl^ich 
my  imagination  gives  to  them  when  I  am  awake,  unless  occasionally 
distorted  or  changed  in  the  same  way  that  familiar  objects  are  oft^i 
i  apaodiAed  in  the  dreams  of  those  who  see.    It  is  further  remav'kable 
litbat'I  do  not  remember  to  have  had,  for  some  years  after  losing  my 
i9ighti  thQ  slightest  consciousness  in  dreams  that  I  was  really  in  a  state 
of  hiindness.    More  recently,  my  mind  has  occasionally,  even  in  sleep, 
jrei^rt^d  tp  this  fiict ;  but  the  consciousness  has  always  been  accom- 
;  tpaniod  by  the  delightful  feelings  of  one  surprised  to  find  himself  sud- 
denly restored  to  ttie  possession  qf  a  treasure  which  he' had  lost.*— 
JSOMbMSs^  p.  250< 

•  iWhartrereiJ  pleasure  land  advantage  may  in  this  way  be  clej;iye|d 
from  dreams,  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  those  who  labour 
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under  tbe  far  heavier  calamity  of  eongenital  deafiiefits  <»rcoDgemlal 
blindness.  To  them,  satind  and  si^ht  are  beyond  tne  sphere  eyen 
of  imagination ;  and,  without  a  durect  snpemataral  revelation^ 
tiiey  can  know  nothing  of  these  blessings  even  in  dreams^  It  is 
fWrther  of  advantage  to  those  who  once  heard  and  saw^  that  their 
pastt  experience  of  these  privileges  often  stands  them  instead  of 
their  present  possession,  in  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  happily  the  deaf  who  once  heard^  and 
the  blind  who  once  saw,  f5pequentiy  supply  their  "lost  senses'' by 
a  careful  attention  to,  and  a  judicious  inference  fh>m,  those  con- 
comitant and  attendant  circumstances  which  attract  little  or  no 
regard  fix)m  others.  The  eye  of  the  deaf  rapidly  comprehend^ 
and  combines  all  the  indications  presented  to  that  organ ;  anj 
memc»!y  and  imagination  complete  the  picture,  by  suggesting  thd 
soxUids  in  appropriate  keeping  with  the  visual  impressions* 

^'  It  wiU  surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  few  persons  sp^ak  i^ 
my  presence  concerning  whose  voice  I  do  not  receive  a  very  distinct 
iiftpiession.  That  is,  I  form  an  idea  of  that  person's  voice  by  which 
it  baecwies  to  my  mind  as  distinct  from  the  voices  of  others,  as,  X  sup- 
pose, one  voice  is  distinct  from  another  to  those  who  can  hear.  Tk^ 
^vq;>ressio»  thus  conveyed  is  produced  from  a  cursory,  but  probablj 
very  accurate,  observation  of  the  person's  general  physical  constitivr 
tion,  compared  with  the  action  of  his  mouth  and  the  play  of  his  muscles 
in  the  act  of  speakii^.  I  form  a  similar  idea  concerning  the  laugh  ^ 
one  person  as  distinguished  from  that  of  another ;  ana  when  I  Jiave 
seen  a  person  laugh,  the  idea  concerning  his  voice  becom^  in  my 
mind  a  completed  and  unalterable  fact.  The  impression  thus  realkod 
would  seem  to  be  generally  correct.  I  have  sometimes  tested  i^  by 
describing  to  another  the  voices  of  persons  with  wh(Hn  we  were  bat# 
acquainted,  and  I  have  not  known  an  instance  in  which  the  mi&^ 
aon  described  by  me  has  not  been  declared  to  be  remarkably  acQ^O^^ 
This  faculty  must  be  based  upon  experiences  acquired  during  the.  d^ys 
of  my  ^eM*ing,  and  cannot  be  realised  by  the  born  deaf,  seeing  tha(  |t 
ia  impoasible  fbr  them  to  have  any  idea  of  samkA  produced  by  the  iK^tion 
<xf  Ihe  vocal  oripis,  and  still  less  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  one 
voice  ia  di»ting«iabed  from  another/' — JPeaJhess,  p,  89% 

in  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  blind  : — Dr.  Kitto's  sdghtl^ 
correspondent,  before  referred  to,  writes  as  follows  ;-^ 

'*In  public  assemblies,  whether  for  church,  platform,  or  n^udotl 
■purposes,  my  recollections  of  former  scenes  readily,  as  though  btit 
yesterday  visible  to  the  eye,  picture  fbrth  the  wfiole  to  the  imagLaatidift, 
Sn  all  the  corresponding  circumstances  of  both  the  i^eakeny  aiiid  the 
auditors.  1  cannot  conceive  of  any  shade  of  difference  in  any  partiea*> 
iar  between  the  ideas  of  my  own  mind^  with  reference  ^  esMmil 
objects  and^hose  of  persons  who  have  never  experi^ieed  the  abb^e 
of  sight ;  and  certainly  not  between  my  own  present  notiotis  and  wliait 
jEhey  would  have  been  had  I  never  been  called  to  eudm:e  Hm  piriva- 


tion.  ;  In ,  w^U^g  .^trpffl  fm^  .1^^  TW/Juraj  la^ .  fff^i^^  ^vm^n,.^ 

ruraT  8c6ne3^  the  ns^tv^ri  of  tne  o|ie  is  readily  juQtiqvat€4  ,%.t^.fl>^ 

nifid  thfe  extent 'and  (jualitj  o^  th.'^  otHer  by  the  gentlest  bree^;;  f^v 

'j9iiAfep5.tlie.^^yion  bf  thlp  year  is  indicated  by  the  still  stronger  g^p, 

the  various  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe  changing  with  the  peripds  of  tte 

yeslt;  ail  th^se^  jUid  trianjr  more  circumstances,  contribute  to  ^ve  the 

ouUine  of  the  ^ct;^^\' 6i*  t6  fbmish  materials  friom  which  the  |m^gi- 

•Dsd^caB  £ni{)pl;f  tf  ciomplete  latidsda^^e,  even  thdttgh  the  ipot  ttH^ 

.  he  ^i»  dtoge ther  Jiew  to  mf  lB3rperience.'*-i^B^n<^^wj5&,  p.  %4^^i '       '  ^ » J 

',  'The  quotatibis  now  given,  and.  the  ,obs©ryation9» witlij\yh4,<3i 
we  have  connescted  them,  will  perh^pq  suflSpie^tlpr  skovf  t&ejjgre^t 
'^JKiietice^  as  respects  the  facilities  fbr  acquiniig  xsjSQnfxati(fffj 
-beiw^^rt  toyse  Who  hiave  lost  a  pens^  and  those  to  wEom  th^  ^^^ 
'ha$  be^if  ienied  froQi  birth ;  and  njore  especially  ■  th^  inw^^r^sp 
viHAk^  grbtirid  occupied  by  those  who  once  heard  as  pppjpfgr^d 
tfrtth  the  deploralile  ppsition  bf  the  congenitally.deaf,  ^,'^^.fti^ 
Ihat'tneatiflijjr'beforeus  lia^  npt  sufficiently  discrinuiiaite^j.tjft- 
Itweeii 'these  tWd^Veijy. di^ tinpt  .conditipn^,    ,lle  s^;^ —  . ./^ \^ j. ^ u; 

"  Almost  every  one  whose  acquaintance  is  extensive  wiH  know 
fiQ^r^  blind  :^eQiPf;hJg^  ftfdemt  «nd  aequix^ement,  aiwl  «!D^iff^hf  in 
science  or  literature,  Imt  among-  l!he  deaf  he  wHl  not  know  btid '  sb  '^i^- 
iingii!ii^ed.  ^^n' 'fact,  one  may*'tax  his  memory  in  vain  for  the  flamp 
Wasitii^e  deaf  {Person  of  any  noite  in  past  or  present  times,  whiki  tdie 
nam^i,^^.4^Q^  o£hlind  meny  diatinguished  in  erierj  branch  o^kJAotft- 
UA^^'-wxi  einsn.  «x:cep1an'^  optiod, — ^rtish  to  the  mind  in  Yhe  ^jSbi^t  o^ 
recoQeotton.  One  whd,  Kketne  J)resentw.riterjhas  been  enahle<J,  iiq^- 
'^♦ttfefeiiiUftg  hi^  titjfer,  de^^  to  give  some  attention  to  the  haghiir 
b^;an(:ihf^  of  lite^^tur^  cannot  but  be  keenly  alive  to  tiiis  great  ^^r- 
)Qi]K>ef<and,mitfit  isigli'  With  regi^t  as  h^  compares  the  blahk  page  beM^ 
hink'  with  lfhe'«rwd  '<rf  illustHbtis  or  rfemarkable  names  which  bcqiif 
!tt;t}iaede>i^6t^d  iMj' the  history  of  th^  moAJ'-^JBUndvLess,  p.:  6.  ,    .'   .\  \ 

Many  ci^cunist^iiiiC0s  c;ombinb.to  accpunt.for  tbis,,irrespQ<rtive 
9f  t^b^^ifinpfng  OMtoftbotHK^re  fmrmi^^  obstacles  with  wkkib 
di&de«i&})0]%  hftTe-to  coiitend;  and  which  we  have  already  stii^ 
fi^feritly\dwelt|ti^oh,;.|u.lJje  first,  place^  the  Wind,  ev©tt,»t.tho 
pij^i^^At  .<^}r,,.ar0  n  gxniGb  more  niimeroiis  elass  of  persons  tlvoti 
theideiE^f;  -  Hbw  much  gi*eater  must  the  disparity  of  riumbers 
ha^  hipen  atj  t!he  periods  wlien  the  remarkable  individuals  aUudea 
tp.  fSiihQy^^lvediiwiben.  the^^.b  of  vaccination  were"e%h«i* 

wholly  uuki^oWiy  or  IMe  ap^redlat^d !  Some  few  casSs  jfe^f  ,.rlfe$,f^ 
Afeiis  n^Ve;;  fndiEteid,  heeli  the  result  of  malignant  smaftrpoK  ;•  .hwofc 
^T^Qr>rh»g4}^;]^f»ff)B«ihQWi  lias^y itfajs  ^£^ajffdl  'scoutrge  hm  addcSd  to 


X(^  pS^),f\k^,i&ii  the<in^ti<iii)C^itfae  4>lmd«  to  the  de«fi9'felhe^^ 


IiistrucHon  of  Ihe  Ifeaf  atid  Dumb.  Hii 

•b^^bMme in xntnd, in  the  next  place,  that  tlie  deaf  hnd  diinibyevefi 
#hen  but  partially  educated,  are  less  completely  excluded  fi;om  tlie 
erdinaiy  industrial  occupations  than  the  blind :  they  haye^  much 
inore  ample  choice  of  the  means  for  obtaining  a  liyeliJbood)  isis 
shoemakers,  tailors,  printers^  or  eyen  as  clerks  and  arlistftt  Tbey 
are  thuft  less  imperatiyely  iu*ged  to  litorature  and^seieaai^^'as 
pureliy.  professional  pursuits,  than  the  blind,  wboy  till  ftcoimpkra- 
tiyely  reeent  period,  seemed  destined  to  limit  their  eleatioatfro^ 
one  of  two  professions,  yiz.  that  of  a  scholai'  or  that  of  "  aiHind 
fiddler."  It  is  likely,  moreoyer,  that  persons  who  hayelostflj,^ 
'hearing  after  their  knowledge  of  language  has  been  confimcfj, 
may  sometimes  feel  a  reluctance  to  communicate  the  ftct.  of  tue^r 
Condition  to  the  public.  Mrs.  Phelan,  or  rather  Mrs,  Tonp^, 
(Charlotte  Elizabeth,)  a  yery  successful  and  accomplished  wfitejr , 
arid  to  one  of  whose  productions  Dr.  Kitto  refers  with  comi][]^e|)^ 
ds^tipil,  was  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself,  having  losV^ep 
hearing  in  early  life,  a  fact  of  which,  perhaps,  Dr.  fiitto^^flp 
unaware.*    But  even  among  the  born-deaf  there  haye.  been  per- 

r  A   ji 

ii'..   .        iij'     •  "I      ' •     .-■>--    •■■i..^t    f.i»iii./\ ^ 


•'T\mfo9ik>^nng  intorestiog  pafftifjuian  of  this  liSgUy  ac^oiit^libhe^  !la<l}r;  t/aVlB 
bef  n  fumi9)ied  to  us  by  her  lately  ber«av9d  husband  :*^    .  •  >    '  <       ( u ^  ir^ 

r  <<  Mrs  Tonna  lost  her  hearing  at  th9  age  of  uioe  or  t^i^  Jtwas  entif^jri^ni^. 
I  bteliere  from  a  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Kq  sound  ^£  .a^y 
IdilditoAehedhM*,  aeasouttd;  altiiough  elie  wad  adntely  sensitive  to  vibrations, 
nk^ltii^rt  ooitvfy^d  thnrngk  the  air  or  tfarotigh'  a  tfolid  medium.  -1«  Ms  wtty  iU^'^n- 
^f^t^p^  frop^  Ap  organ,  or  from  the  saunding-bocurd  of  ftp]aao*£trl*,-^vtt(lidr 
grea^  pleasure  :  and  n*om  her  recollection  of  Handel's  music,  she  took  gi^at,Cl?iis^ 
mf^  I  stsd  fW>m  the  vibrat?ons,  would  recollect  the  sounds  so  familiar  in.  hecchiil^- 
ilrili  dik^fs;  You  will  see  some  particutars  of  this  in  her  ^  Personal  neeollections.,  r 
.  ^Q&  one  occasion,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-thtee/a  new  cottt]ft!i^ 
dfnfce  -was  played  :  the  tune  was  called  the  '  Recovery,'  the  rhythm  of-  wbi^^iA 
Very  peculiar.  She  was,  as  usual,  at  her  station,  with  her  hand  on  the  's^widfngi- 
libard;  Wfaeti  some  friends  present  expressed  a  doubt  aa  to  tb^  posaibiUty^  pCyW 
forming  any  Iden  of  the  tune.  She  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  a  song,  which  I 
possess,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tune  in  all  its  changes.  /  .  i  1 ' 

->  '^^fa^r^  is  a  poem  of  hers  beginning,  *  No  generous  toil  declining,'  which  it  is  mtke 
$9f^  tp.jpoad  ^ipoftaiy^  until  informed  that  it  was  written  to  th^' tune  ^^A 
s^-tree  in  fuU  bearing/  and  to  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted. ,  ;i?fae,p<Mmiicf>i^ 
lifed  ill  the  volume  of  Posthumous  Poems  about  to  be  published  j  in  whi^i)f| 
..  .11  ]dtiiil]y  bd  seen  lliat  most  of  her  poems  were  written  to  mental  tunes.  All 
p^ifff^^T^iitio^  wafK  canv9jed  to  hec  bgr  the  fingeM«— spellhig  «ach  word,  without  aAv 
attempt  at  short-hand,  which  she  said  always  confused  her.  After  repenting  >w 
h^i^^^inon?  and  speeches  from  the  most  rapid  Irish  speakers,  I.  have  often  bAf^f^ 
diMk^^iiSiE^  at  IJlio  apparent  impossibility  of  her  having  understood  me  ;  for,t  felt 
ih^  A'^ad  repeatedly  rather  indicated  thain  completed  the  foliation  of  ea6k  Ikt^i 
Seeins  Bpy  distress,  she  would  often  begin  and  give  me  every  bead  ^f  division icrf 
ftte^Sinoh  ;  'together  with  the  most  striking  passages,  Terlfatim^  as  the  ora^r^^i^^ 

of  I3^^lr)f»ver  divided  ^e  w6rd^>  bnt  spelt  on  the  U^tt^rs  zBikA  as  it^wM  p(£i(i))(e^ 
to.foiTO  tl^empnthefingurs,-  '     .\  ■     .).,  t.n  -"  lO   nii 

?  ♦•-'Whl^rl  in  soc'iety  1  have  been  repeafing  f  o  her  a  general  conv^nMion^  tix^^^ix^ 
xfttn2eMiiig^4tltf  D^metfks  mad^by  eoeh  'indiHi'dltiiil,  her  ty^  W(iu/d  incessantly  i^^g^ 
a^^^0  r6^,{  catfb  the  ^xpre^ien  of  hach  dpeaker^ift'faee,  rtlld^  yell  Hbv^r  w^tt 
word  M  what  was  :aai(L  S^'avgers  ^efe  amazed  aj^  )3eei^|[:  aj  j^njulfv'oi^  jlifet'ifi^c^(.'jl;i 
.v«  \i  1  ri  n  u    \^^  ii^^  y^  Hnmol'qus  remark  was  tioingmaile.    The,  pawe?.And,fluic)lT  • 


Sana  of  r^y  eji/oaame  Ktemrj  «nd  scientifie  aeqnireiiMUid;*  Th^ 
reasim  that  sack  peffson&ilo  not  appear  as  anlhofs  arises^  w%  sM 
porstiadecl^  firaoaa  the  circiimslaiiee  "we  have  ahreoclf  Botiotd,--^ 
suspicion  of  their  inability  to  inTut  their  pn)diictioni»  with  the 
requisite  oraces  of  oompositien ;  we  mach  jegret  that  an  appre- 
heUfiioii  of  thia  kiad^^-^taoiigh  to  aome  extent  well  fcimded^  sho«lil 
operate  as  a  bar  to  their  attaiiiii^  that  iDtefiectual  po^on  in  thtf 
esdmation  of  the  public  to  which  thej  are  imqnestioiiablj  &k* 
iiiioA*  We  quote  below  a  record  of  what  appear  tO'  be  amne 
well  att^tad  inetanoes  of  hdj^ly  cultivated  deaf  pevaons,  pupils  dl 
one  of  the.  very  eiutieat  of  the  instmciors  of  the  deaf  and  dnmby*^ 
Pedro  d&  Panee^*  and  ahall  here  mention  another  example  at 
vevy  raperior  atlatnmentin  a  pii|>il  of  one  of  the  latest  and 
moat  enlightened  teachers  of  thi^  interesting  elass^  Dr.  Joee^^ 
Wataaiw 

The  ^eatlemsuh  to  whom  we  now  allude  was  bom  deaf^  ai^ 
was  uaoer  Dr.  Waiaen's  instmctions  for  ten  or  eJeven  years* 
At  the  age  of  about  eighteen^  he  was  well  versed  in  English  Iw 
terature  and  eeneial  history ;  oould  read  the  French  and  Latin 
lan^^uages.  wiUi  &cility,  and  was  a  very  good  mathemaitician* 
Evidence  of  his  abiUty  in  this  latter  eharacteTji  when  he  w»9 
about  siktemi,  may  be  seen  in  the  '^  Mathematical  Companion" 
ft)r  1823.  A»  this  work  is  out  of  print|  and  somewhat  ecaree^ 
w»  wiU  ;here  transcribe  one  of  the  questions  to  which  he  fnr^ 
nished  an  accurate  solnlion : — '^  Find  three  square  numbers  in 
arithmetical  proflresabn,  such  that  if  ftom  eedi  number  ita  root 
be  sobtnetedy  Ae  three  resiainders  m«y  be  square  nnmbers/'t 
Every  algebraist  knows^  that  this  belongs  to  a  class  of  problema 
o£.cousida;ab]ie  difficulty ;  and  that  here  quoted  ia  one  of  whi(^ 
the  soltttioik  req»ires  more  than  the  ordinary  algebraical  skill  and 
address*  The  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  here  refers 
was  &:8t  generally  iutcoduced  to'  the  pnblic  in  1839,  by  the  fol- 
lowing annooncemeDt  in  the  London  Newspapers : — ^  jMr  John 
William  Lowe^  a  gentleman  deaf  and  dumb  from  hi&  infancy^ 
v^as,  on  Saturday  last^  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  tibe 
Middle  Teaafile*    This^  we  bdieve^  is  the  first  instance  on  recoid 


*  Dans  lea  archivea  de  ce  mSine  couveui  (the  convent  of  Om)  on  ironye  I'aete 
d^tihe  fondation  d'une  cha|)elle,  iUt  consign^  par  Pedro  de  Ponce,  leqnel  atteate  que 
les  sAUrdft-inutBaed  ^leTee,  parlaiant^  ^mvaieni^  ealeulaien^  priaieni  k  hMAe  v^, 
itervaient  la  messe,  se  confessaient,  parlaient  le  Greo,  le  Latin,  I'ltalieoy  et 


naient  tres  bien  sur  la  physique  et  Pastronomie.  Quelques  una  aont  meme  devenns 
d*habile8  historiens.  lis  sent,  dit  quelque  part  Pedro  Ponoe*  teUemeat  diatuiga^ 
dans  les  sciences,  qu'ils  eussent  pass^  pour  dea  gena  de  talent  aux  yeux  d'Aristote. 
Begerando,  de  FJBa«Qa^an  dea  Sonrda^foeta^  tome  i^  p.  SIO.  Ponoe^Ml  in  1584. 
The  preceding  note  is  copied  by  Degerando  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  GaU's  work 
oil  the  nervous  system^  mrhieh  vaa  «oninulnMated  by  » learned  SpaBaayd^  M.  N«nea 
doi  Taboftda  i  thmfaeta-  it  reooxds  ava  atteated  by  aevMl  eoatanporM^ntiteKa' 
■  -^  €(entiemaa'a  Math^awtieal  Ck^mpaoioii)  183d|  pw  214 
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ofa'deaf  anddmnb  penan  ftttaining  tfae  disliiietiflti  of  Barristeiv 
sklJjsw."  It  is  ]Hroper  to  add,  that  Mr,  Lowe  eonyenes  vkn  voce ; 
and  that  a  stranger  might  interchange  sereral  sentences  "with  him 
before  disoorering  that  he  ^aa  totally  deaf. 

In  veferring  to  such  eminent  examples  of  the  instmcted  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  name  of  Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sioardy  will  naturally  occur  to  every  one  at  all  converaanl; 
with  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  writing ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  unpardonable  if  we  were  to  pass  him  over  in  silence. 
Wo  confess,  however,  that  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  do  so,  as 
we^nerer  approach  the  coosidention  of  his  case  without  feelings 
of  utter  bewilderment.    If  the  answers  to  the  questions  publicly 
proposed  to  this  distinguished  individual  be  really  genuine,  we 
cSflpoBly  say^  titat  he  must  have  been  a  prodigy  of  the  most  pfo* 
digious  kind — a  phenomenon  altogether  inexplicable— ^dc^ing 
the  evidence  of  all  past  eaoperieoce^  and  removing  the  ground  for 
aUiuium  ezpeotation.    Ckie  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  is 
admirably  qualified  to  form  a  just  opinion,  in  speaking  of  the  only 
verk  he  ever  wrote — ^A  Nomenclature  lor  tne  use  of  the  Deaf 
and  I>«imb«--4tfi>y8  of  it,  that  it  ^^  a  le  double  vice  d'etre  exub^ 
nnte,  par  la  multk>licite  de  mots  inntiles  aux  sourds^mnefa 
quelle  ooutient,  et  a^ilre  dipourrue  de  toute  m^thode  logique, 
QMiditton  qui  seule  pent  feure  k  merite  d'un  tel  tracv^ail.''    And 
thai  ^^  M«  Massieu  n'a  jamais  pu  parvenii^  k  dcdre  le  FtaB^ais 
d^une nuani^re  parfaitement  correcte  et  pure."* 
:  We  saiw  this  remarkable  person,  with  hia  venevablo  mastery 
fte  Ahb^  Sicard,  when  in  London  in  181 5«    We  did  nolJ  Attend 
aay  'of  bis  public  exhibitions;  we  saw  him  m  more  private '  eip* 
ctumstaaces ;  and,  from  the  reputation  whioh  had  preeeded'  him, 
ifM»  weie  amazed  to  witness  miB  inordinate  preddeetioii  fiir  gestH 
pulaiti(»t,  even  when  conversing  with  hearing  persons  fiuadliar 
with  Ae  Frendi  language.    Dr.  Kitio  says^  ul  the  passage  we 
hfltv4  mioted  «t  page  339,  that  he  *^  abominates  «^tie  i"  so  does 
everir  kifi^y  educated  deaf  person?  that  we  have  ever  seen,  MriAi 
(lie  ^.^^ptioD  of  Mas^u ;  and  when  thi»  i»  oon^ei  with 
the  abofve-quoted  deeloration  of  D^rando^^that  Mtassien-  cauld 
never  write  the  French  language  with  accuracy,  we  think  that 
our  readers  will,  with  us,  entertain  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
^eu\iineness  of  the  answers  subjoined  to  the  following  question^ 
ASid  which  are  stated  to  have  been  givan  by  Masaieit  spe]iita&» 
eoiiisly,=  and  ^i  the  spur  of  the  moment,  f 


\.^i I^gMiSado  ;  De  L'EcloiBatioii  das  SiunUMunets  de  NaistaiMie*  Tome i  {i 
U^  ,  Fitfis,  1827. 

'  •iih  JCS0Bkra<^«d  «  Um*  momthe  «igo«  «fc  lisle^  wkere  Ise  Imd  tooaduetsd  an  ettalK 
Xa^ijlf^i^f^  P<»£nii4  Dumb^  for  mtsxp  jmnsi;-  irith  wfaftftsoedenwtiiiiiYii  vtt 
been  able  to  ascertain.  A$  he<  was  boxm  aUntt  this  7ear.l7?3i.bB  J&tUBtilutveiittidn- 
ed  the  good  old  age  of  74. 


lVliltt1d<T)Mid]fl;H<6iVc«'tKltW«bn^bt))i^atia'd^rer  ' !Ji:'l>h^!U'ii\M 
U>llfUEf,. Jiope'H  "atPcH  in  UoMom, lenjttytdeDt ^s it ttb6  W&ldfc' '  Q.. 
AVSiU  JalgraiAude^    A.  Qrttitk^is  thememM-ytif 'th^'lM&MJ  '■&.' 

UwW»^lfii*«*4e|idl  iathegraifei  ,0^  Wbat  isetaTlityt,  a*j;Ai4«rfJ 
wiibo^^  ^eelfXilay  or  tf^-irtoiirowi;'  a  Ifce  thai  b»--no  oni.  ■  QJDoes' 
(]pd,,m3oii^  '  il.r&^^aa.rQftsoiia,  becamo  he  ijatilHeiE  bei4dW:>^:6te^ 

reas6iis.|',,  ;^/\  ,',,,, '..,,.  .    -.  _,  ,j   ,.■.■,     :',    ■(■],'!  .^jj' 

perceived,  ana  }^^ly,pgWAtj 
iiier«ily  ftyoiii  ,gOTrEfU?^^W7i; 

jQwenOj'  eraploj  wrinpwispfl-ol 
tliis  r^pect,.rii^refQre,..MWi 
■otfi  the  i^t  of  Jim  clas^.  |,  ^ii  i 

rigerr-alplialjet;  o£  wjiich|[l|it- 
Ijke  most  of  Inps^  ■v^fiiph  ,TV|%- 
in  several  p^ic|ilfaR^;^reiqt 
riee :  eyen  thai  fu^sn^ .  by, . 

jftf  ,^4  4ujpV,is,no^  si3?RHy{ 
,  of  Wliat  Ji^himself -^mfjoiyfT,. 
9i  of  the  engraveT,.,.,-Io,flc,,| 
>p  tlie  wrong  hand ; ,  ^|I,t^h^/„, 
s^eraJlyiTjied  in,^n«rai^^  { 
gd  lit  iiia.way,shQnM  &^^i[ 
4-replacedby  tn^o[[^«;IyQ^-i 
.t;%fw^fore-fiiigers^t^«tt 
ile^r.js,  ,lw..nji^ai^[^iif(itfp|d.i 
pppl^s  of  the  ii^distiiiBtR^'j 
..pf.the  VjOwels  espBciaJlyijririid 
(,  "  for  the.  person  addj;??^?^  , 
touripg  fingera  rej^ese^jt^ng- 

;,  „But-w£|  think  ii9ffla/h;rti*L 

im  ^mwfiiiity  ;■  evpn'  9;^pwt,rf 

)Wel  finger  of  the  left  hand, 

^  ^         With  respect  to  the  Ian-  ■ 

gijE^ge  of  cestf  Qijlation,  of  ;which,  of  cpucse>  Dx.  KjtilOi  h^,«9'ftWil» 

wfi<fl)^,nere8vij]^geet,  what  has  ouea  oceurred  touSjthat  Ad'nm*'-rT 

tage> 'niie^  aQoruein  ttiaiywayB  from  engaging  a  hearilfg'fel^-i' ',' 

sotr^sjdned'iji  this  itipde  of  coiQmujiic^tton, .  tc^  accoifl^^yl.iWS '■ 

exjiWiog  E#pQditt(»is.    Our  attampta  at  neeotiAtion  unth'  ^sefehi-"" 

barbarian  tribes  have,  no  doubt,  d^n  failed  ■fkim'o^fbei^J:^^  ' 

Hall  endearoored  ito  «oticiiiHite>the'natives<of'the.i:«ailr  tif'<irOTta^i"' 
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%y  rg,e<!te4  tifl  oxertaiies,  «s  hetliiptifilitjbr  inafcii^  /the^ign 
Kir^iuttin^  ttffofts  :  a  perspn  acccetpis^d  to  (wmsiQiucete  ■■wUh 
the  d^ftf  and  dmn,1i)>  by  tuldressiog  Uiaea  in  tlwir  own  *ray,  ceilidh 
ill'  a.  iBom^nt,  have  discovered  fvtrather  by  this  ^^  tJi^tlircateiY'^ 

-«^  tOrbe.tbci  iierpetratOTS,  or  dreadt>d  beinig  IhA  victinu>i-ii-Sf6TH 
%^  «ubsequ«iit  oonduot)>tr  ^\-t*u1d  seem  that  the^r  ib«Biit<to  mni^ 
wyi  the'  latlter  rawwiing."     in   Majoic  LoHg's  exp^itfOii  tft"'(h^ 
fioc^  iM ^aniaJnS,'  thera  is  Bii'  accontitof  teMAfn  -^bes  tif  ^bbrig!-' 
naVktdttbittmt^o^lhfetjoUnfry  west  ^f  the 'M)si^{[>^,'ilho;;lh6ti^^^ 
speaking  different  languages,  readily  comuniinicat«  with  one  an- 
other in  the  common  natural  language  of  signs:  nmqy  of  t^^pe 
ai^^'are  ttestrihed'iri  MajoP  Lorte's  Volumes,'  and  lihey,  jclosely. 
agir^WMhtbo^e'emplOTfed  by  the  deafand'dumb.t'  ',        ..„!.,,'.. 
■  flT'irierely  remariis'  ftir  os  to  jiresent  on*"  r<viflp.ra  witti  'n.-fpuf 
Wtt!\'Bfetoi;?dal  iiBtiefes  of  the  oxlgln  and' 
inrtractibn;  iind  td  fbrh1$h  soiti4  statistical 
the  deaf  '^nd  'iJuitilj  pop'alatiop,'  and  the  'iti^ 
rafiHii'fM-'bxI^ridihtf  totfterii  iU  Messiiigs- 
"Phtl'^iBtemktic  mstmction  bfthe'dSaf 
wWcR  1ms,  no'vei^-yemote  origin',    Thete  i 
thitjiyitt-abbniparativdly  recent!  period,. 't 
wti^o^S' -wcte  titrt  coHsidfered  ^  belonging 
^'iSffi- pat^Atd  aiid'  natnrdl  prbtectora  tl 
and'SiaUdydVartd'-tvfrenthe'  sad  f^lte  of- 1 
hall'eKpired,  they  vtere 'admitted  to  afestl 
mAtti'Wftfed-felloW-tHprtalsj  the  last /office 
heWg^y;  Wly  6iie  irt  which  their  claiirii 

hTftlWiflWVi'Wc>«tognised^  ' No' tiefcdrded  i  , 

dettf'Ai.eFdiiirib'ttetB^  hishithiJtto  t)'6en'"(l 

td%yH»a  earilef  thail  144S.     Rtidolpht  , 

biHlfHt"thi>,  dat^,  abd  who  died  in  ViBB^9  \ 
mefltlfaii'bfa^suchcasb.    'D^ge^Hdo;' Ih  | 

hbttjmitia  of  th&'  dfeaf  and  dumb,  quiit^'  ' 

{B^fWimione  IXuleciuia)  a  passage  whicli 
"ajltoe'Sfefertaifiridlyldual'd^^ftott-  bii 

d«n*;'vthb feaa'leianlt  to  fcbmpitheiVd  i'Hai  j 

p*«iha;  aiid'^*ho'hiiBselfBxptesaed,''by'wri 

(''&i't!li^W*t'lWB'()*Oi«ft'diD^tO  Jana,iieifty^""riiislnoverc6nlUB'^livW(!i(^  ■'■ 
nDtHMJ,>itom^initbd  lk«E,i^«&iq>  Idbde-OM  df  i^ fign' V'lUcU.'thm^t'we'Mia " 
Bot.j^jeniJVPfi,-9^f'?  (*  ^ji?"!  it  Keferre4j  (WM  puffioitiitly,  BRpTOBS(TO_i)f  ilbefa-i  ) 
llum  aiA  anxiety.  R  c<5nsistcd  in  druwing  their,  fui^  a<;rpss'  tnelr  throat!),  .arvl 
■oiWfiin^Hdiiij/^bM,  lU^f  tti  slgniT/.'thftt  our  gorns  oi)  would  leAd^o  KearUlKUis  ' 
cut'qa')-;baiti>iietlieaa£Qr'or'WettCKi«:t«.<tbe'tWR^r8)'ttiM«M  i^J 'MiHf-"^ " 


S48  ^  EikJto^a  Lost  SetiMi. 

as  if  lie  hacLhad  the  tise  of  qieeeh/^  Bvit  the  eueamstaaioar  hate 
recorded  wa»  •afterwards  Smpnii^&i^  on  aesoimt  of  its  ^pamat  ia^ 
credibility^  in  a  wink  (De  Animd)  by  Louis  Yives;  a  met  which 
is  in  some  de^gree  a  testimony  to  the  great  rarity  of  such  an 
occurrence.  The  record^  however,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
attention  and  ingenuity  of  the  celebrated  Cardan,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  led  to  conceive  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which 
such  W  event  njight  be  brought  about.  His  vi^ws  are  piiblish^ 
in  )m  wQrk&  and,  as  far  as  they  extend,  are  sound  and  judicious* 
Cardan  liye^  betwe^i  the  years  1^01  ^nd  1576*  But  the  Spapish 
Benedictine  vaonk,  Pedro  dp  Fopce,  tq  whom  we  have  <  oefis^re 
referred,  (page  344,)  and  who  died  in  1584,  is  the  first  instructor 
of  deaf-mutes  of  whom  we  have  any  stricUy  authentic  account* 
He  left  behind  him  no  explanation  of  the  theory  by  which  he 
was  guided ;  but  his  practical  success  is  distinctly  acknowledged 
by  two  independent  cotemporary  writers,  Francis  Vall&s  and  Am- 
brose Morales,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  Antiauities  of  Spain, 
states  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  success  or  Peter  Ponce  in 
this  curious  art ;  and  it  is  referred  to  by  several  subsequent  writers, 
his  immediate  successors  in  point  of  time,  as  an  admitted  fact. 

From  what  was  thus  related  of  Ponce,  John  Paul  Bonet, 
another  Spaniard,  was  probably  induced,  at  a  later  period,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes*  He  was  secretary  to 
the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  a  younger  brother  deaf  ^ud 
dupab  fi*om  infancy,  whom  Bonet  taught  to  speak  and  under' 
Stand  the  Castilian  language.  He  published  an  explanation  of 
his  method  at  Madrid  m  1620,  and  this  is  the  earliest  work  in 
existence  containing  a  development  of  the  principles  |u^tiial|y 
e^iployed  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.*  In  this  work,  whioh 
is  extareimely  rare,  Bonet  makes  no  mention  of  Ponce ;  it  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  he  may  have  rediscovered  the  art.  It  is  c^rtajn 
that  his  plan  was  rationsd,  and  contained  the  germs  of  whai  was 
afterwards  developed  into  a  more  perfect  system.  The  Abb^  de 
TEp^  was  at  the  pains  to  learn  Spanish  for  the  express  puri)0lie 
of  inaking  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  expounded  t^y 
Bonet ;  of  which  principles  a  sufficiently  full  outline  ma^  be  sem 
in  the  quotations  given  in  the  work  of  Degerando.  Ther6  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  to  Bonet  and  his  pupil  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  refers  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  There  was  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  that  I  kneW  in  SpHlttie, 
tlte  younger  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile.  He  was  born  dc^e, 
so  deaie^  thai  if  a  gun  were  shot  off  dose  by  his  ears,  he  ceuld  not 

:  •  .     -  .1  ' 

*  It  is  recorded  in  the  AntSqnitie^of  Spain,  refetred  t6  alMTe,  and  wkfeh  i^ip^ttM 
to-lnvs  been  mUlUHk  tJbdf^  15&S,  that  Pedro  de  Ponee  taught  «w^  btotfacM^Irn^  a 
tktetU  Ihtt  OontotaMe  tit  CaMil^,  aH  boitk  AmuT aad^hoaiit  >Bo«et^ iPt4mtm^1hf^ 
praetiMd  the  art  on  a  brother  also  of  the  Constable,  who  had  lost  bis  ^clttttgiiit 
infancy'.    This  must  have  been  a  most  unfortunate  famil/. 


Imtrucdon  vO^  A^  Deaf  vad  Dumb.  ^149 

liMro  kr  «iidfemiaBqii«Dd(^y  fa«  w^adupalie.;  fur  bcH  iMMig  aUetolMwe 

Ike  mmki.^  worda,  ba  o«idd  «ev>^  Jm^sile  xm  un«terAtiaid  tb^ta^  >s< . 

!.  K  At  the  Itiat  t^iore.  wa$  a  pcj^  wl^  i^d^^took^  ,tbe  ^fK^g 
)iim  tp  uaderstiu)ii  otli^rs  wbeu  thej  ^poke,  aad  to  speake  ]iipi3el£  tb^t 
otheriBjBight  uaderstand  lum.  f  .  .  Thej  wko  have  curiosity  to 
see  hj  what  steps  the  master  proceeded  in  teaching  him,  may  satipe 
It  "by  a  booke  which  he  himself  hath  writ  in  Spanish  upon  uiat  suh- 
ject.  ' .  .  .  The  priest.  T  am  toM,  is  stiB  alive,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  ^tince  of  Carignan,  where  he  continnetb  fwifh  Some  that  hkve 
tieed  df  his  paines)  the  same  empiloymienl;  as  his  did  Whih  the  0<mM^M% 
brother,  with  'whom  I  Imve  often  discotirsed.'' — Bit  KemHm  i%h^'8 
fVAiitse  on  the  KaHti^  ofBodieB,  p.  807-8.    Lendoii,  t64G. 

* 

After  Bonety  and  before  the  time  of  our  celebrated  countiy- 
mwi  Dr.  John  Wallisi  several  writers  appear,  hn^  only  as  ivriUffSy 
on  the  tlieory  of  tliis  art.  But  Wallis  seems  to  te  the  person 
n^xt  in  the  order  of  time  after  Bonet^  who  successinlly  engaged 
in  ifiie  actual  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction;  unless  u^eed  we 
except  Dr.  Holder,  rector  of  Blechii^don,  in  Oxfordshire,  be- 
tween whom  and  Dr.  "Wallis  there  was  a  somewhat  warm  dispi^e 
on  the  subject.  Wallls,  in  1653,  published,  in  Latin,  a  Gramnqar 
of  the  English  language,  for  the  use  of  foreigners^  prefixed  to 
which  was  a  tract  explaminff  the  mechanism  of  articulate  sounds. 
In  1669,  Dr.  Holder  published  his  "Elements  of  Speech,  with 
j^n  Appendix  concerning  persons  Deaf  and  Dumb,**  and  in  ivhwjh 
he  describes  the  methods  by  which  he  had  enabled  a  yoking  gen- 
tleman named  Popham,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  to  fpeak.  This, 
he  states,  was  effected  at  his  house  at  Blechingdon  in  1659.  At 
the  tinie  "Wallls  published  his  Grammar,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  actually  applied  his  principles  i^  deaf-mute  instniip^ion. 
This,  however,  he  had  certainly  done  so  early  as  March  161^2 j* 
an<l,  when  afterwards  referring  to  these  early  labours  ui  his  letter 
tp  Dr.  Beverley,  bearing  date  September  30, 1698,  and  pripted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  October  following,, lie 
clainas  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Popham  as  his  own  pupil,  ^nd 
decl^rea,  that  that  gentleman  acquired  his  abili^  to  speak  ^m 
Kim.  The  particulars  of  flie  dispute  between  Wallis  and  jHol- 
der,  into  which  we,  of  course,  cannot  here  entei;,  will  be  found  in 

*  It  appean,  {it»&  the  letter  toB«v«i<ley9  th«t  1ft.  Wkdegr  liwi  WaUMi  !l^ 
pupil.  Fortttnately,  Wallis  hm  veoarded  th«  date  of  hfe  fivf t  nvfepm  ^ |thA  task 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  durnh.  viz.,  January  1662,  as  appears  hynis  letter  to 
Boyle,  under  the  date  March  lo62,  and  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Tram^cMtms 
for  My  1670.  We  cannot,  therefore,  Me  any  jmt  ground  f<jl*  HkisMiigi  trith 
Dugald  Stewart,  that  Wallis  was  at  all  Indebted  to  the  ingenious  G^x^  Dalgamoi, 
whose  work  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  (DidatccUoeophug)  was  not  publii^d  tilt  1680. 
There  can  be  |io  doubt,  however,  that  this  long^negleeted  author  iwa«  the  ftj^t  who 
^vised  a  manual  alphabet  £ar  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  oontriTaBOe,wfaielv«9fQ<vi- 
«i<leraUy  different  from  diat  in  pveaent  use,  is  ii^aed  in  the  Ftnnp  '€fiiiop<»diaf 


.■.<S3t.if^^^lm-&Hif^^-. 


ItxteWrthninhlTTrii^Viillii'niT.rttnrllirrnrniTirH.1  i  rv  im]  ;""r';Tri ,   Y?^niii\i  iiiin  " 
«  A  Defeow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  auBwer  to  the  C(iTi^^,B?.3^,#oISHi,j„.i 

By  Dr.  W«Uai;f.  W^J^-i  .■■  ..>«■  i-.v  v  li.  ■...■.>,,,>, ..,.  .,..,,.,  v;VA\V  ■,*,  ')b»K"lL'*i  t 
I  ftMiiwMiiiliiliiilliirriinltiir-rmn^]"? '-111^1  ,  i^^ilTi?  'tmm  #'lnff%$^^;:t 

liai>n)ni.lM«jlo'h(nlfinuid.iiV'«niaimiflr>>UJU>  nRfk,,^^^l«4)'^,I;p^  @ff</{fRfWHA  aitO 

wliicli  ii-aa  publialied  in  Londooiin;  ^g3..,„Thp«>l(fv  ja  (^'^  of|j«fl  y^ft,Wv^,1^5Wi  „i. 

on  the  Kuliject  «itU  Blijph,  it  appears,  Degerando  ftas  uoacquayjt^o. ^  ^_, 


instrucHote  4ff4lte  DekfixAA  Dumb.  Sit  r. 

veiy  mti^  biferior  Ho  the-  t^lRinf  ^Aii  judU^imni^imk*ediog!id^/^ 
snde^sM  d^Wspe^  the)reaI'{trteH€l6^dlK}b^!!dbpnteBCiof  the  ptq^rDi  h 

It  iiiti$tri!mt  1)6  ififbh^ed  (K)m' these  ob0«r?«ktiMsyt&fil>^^  fSkhilp-  \ 
\\^My'6(  iirticulaftidn  as  «  nece^ikiy  fari^^i^v^  p^^t^8lem/<^f 
dea^m trte  instrnction .  W^  a^,  on  tfc^d  coirtrai1r>  ^onvfan^ed'Utimdf  j  » 
fort^asoKS  SHflteientljr  ejtplaitt^  fey»the  late  l)**;  WatfeMi-^-tha*  ' 
arflciidatfon  mtrst  form  an  hnportaifrt  ittotit  ih  evety-  8tt<ih  tsystfettt^;  f 
antl'wi'deeffly  regi-et  tb  find  tlie*iegled)6f  It  so  gefterrf  iti'tb^wiJ-  I 
stifittittfis  ftrrtMedeaf and  dtimbat  pnesent^estaWfsScd  itr tWosfe  ootiti^  < 
trie's,  4h<5  in  America.  We  cannot  lyat'expi^ss'ottl'<deHberitefeonJ-i  i 
victittn;  that,  in'cbnie<jnence  of  this  tiegl^t,'bnt'ap«ft  6r/if  bP^Me  ' 
.^ood  ykfrk  is  accomplished;  and  w  fearj  in  many  cffsefr,*  ai  tooBidV^  '' 
injlii^  i^  irif  i6ted.  SeveMl  children  admitted  ihtO'sAch1risl4tu-J  ' 
tiom t^itt'altraj^  be  fonnd  td.netairi  itti^i*^ i)r  lessof 'the  fticfnltyof  ' 
speech,  possessed  in  infency,  "bnt  partially  l^ti  with  their  hearingi'  ^ 
Tliese*  !are  not  con^nitally  deaf;  and,  np  to  theSf  admission',  'Were-  * 
never  ivhblly  dunib :  but,  lamentable  to  9SLyy'fkeywrek>ftefi  ^ade  ■' 
dum^  ^  the  tery  asylnms  festablished  for  theii*  i»elfef  f  *  ThfsJ  w- 
no  Ipcidgfnaty'  tjase :  \ve  speak'  frwn '  afcttial  ^servalAon^  •  aiid  ^we  ' 
liafe  p^irsbnal  knot^ledgetvhile  We  vmitQ  this,  of  chlld]^(*»'VvlioJ  * 
coitlcl  once  articulate,  gradually  Ibsing  this  pdWer/  drtd  kpriiife  < 
intti  cdAfirmed  dumbness!  Butwe.nnistrfe^iii*  ftgam  to4his;itt2  '  ; 
poriantWtter in  the  sequel.  .1:  ./:  n    r 

Ourkpace  does  not  admit  6f  oul^' adverting' lo^tJte  ^ntiWferotiA' 
\mlpy  on  the  instruction  of  the 'did*' and  dumb,  ^o  fill  'A^kM  ' 
integral  between  Ammttn  and  de  TB]Sge.  ^e  dtirioit§ » on  ihte'  ^ 
subject  \till  find  ample  details  in  tiE?ferentte't<rtJ]fii  peri6d'ift"thd  ^^ 
em^te  voltimes  of  Deger^do.  We  have  dwek  a  littlembr^  thkii '  - 
we  ^flierwise'  should  hate  done  t|p<^n  Walllsr,  ftec^^wfee  the  inAi^  ^ 
trioWiUtorian  of  the  deaf  and  dikWb'just  iilentien^  hasebm^  • 
mifted'al'chl-onblogical  erroi*  in  ireFerence  to*  W^is'S  Writitigy:  ^ 
He'imforrfily  places  the  d^e  (tf  Wallli^s  fii»st 'tomblicSAtioh' bn  ' 
the  '^liWect— Ms  Grammar— at  1753,  instead  of  1658.'  Thisfwti  • 
should  .have  concluded  16  be  a  prei^s  error,  bnt  the  feame  datfe  Isr  • 
repeated.t    WalKs  died  in, October  1763;,at'the  age  df  88.$      ^'  '^ 

*'*kiXiinHa  j^uUish^d  an  aeeomit  of  Ms  ifaetiiMlKt  Aindtevdam^  under ih^^titlA  «f ' 
<<  Dtfserfo^io  de  Loqnela,'*  17()0.    Some  extracte  tttm  it  aire  givenf^n  «i  Kckp  (Ma^a-  ;i 

t  pMerando  de  V Education  det  Sourds-Muets^^Tom.  \,  pp.,  J30^  B32Ui    '^      <1    <[ 

:{:  :D^i^dd  is  pecttliBrly  tmfortunfltte  !n  lib  dafiet  ito^Dr.  Wallis^  ipiiodactisM.  < 

One  of  ^is  references  is  to  the  l^iloeoplifcsl  TiiiwmoticM,  vontiiiiiinai  <^ Qiie  hsttn^-  'tl 

da  ti^mifi^M^,  Ml^r^Def/eHtHdO;,  Tbbe  1,  p;  388t*  ^  =    i   •;  i    •        •    -    '  tf    .'// 

VOI-.  VI.  NO.'xn,  '•■■''     '■;!'••  .='z  •••'''•-  ;.     .I).-To 


I.  > 


ilebt,9f;f3;3,Mtiidc,,;  ,Bpt,,Tv-e,(wnnpfjcominepqi lw.?yfttg%,|.,J3lf 
|^(imi^o«uiiat^  ppnltracM ,tb.e,  pptiDn,.Lhflt,t}ie,pr{)peTi'*^?ffi>^ 

seqaently  of  impiunng  liis..^u;y:;psSf|{ 

.pn  .;)^|faIt„Qt 

jd  on  wJupU.h 

litbfitj^le  i^f ,'', 

ftv^rscliool  ft 
|^,'aii<l  delicto 
il,  apt!  self;4e| 
.semiepriy,,  sufi 

fl4  consjqerajjjy.enlargpii..  |]C?,i^fjW^ 
p^^ty  ia  Uiis ,  if'ay .  m  t^9  ,v«1hipsp^  Jeflf^Ms^ 

808."  But  how  tins  voluminous  dictionaiy 
<^  poaticulations  eeeld  eseist -him  in  the  {>faetieal  ^usinessof 
teaching  l^ogutige  ■»«  cannot  well  conceive.  He  hadpreyipusly 
-ijMihiisljed.CiiiJwK),  and  (>gaiii  iui803);a  "  Cows' dlfiiHti-iiptwn 
a'un«  Sonrd-Maet  de  Naisfiaree,"  giving  an  oecowBt  of  lii&nwJe 

^.!«oi^auiu)g  ^some  iivatufibio.  ret&acke  '^  su^e^onS) ''iwsMi^iii>i 
■i'b*»wOTCT^|*j«h' wgood  d«»l  -rf'metophyidCTir'inysWiTJ'''  '&t"ms 

epprove  of  it  where  it  insist  nji&J%.frojai;t^at  M-hia^p^eosaDr." 


Instruction  rfthe  Bed/M^  Dumb,  ^93 

A'A($"Vfe'^lipfierA'  the  'tmrtinefithl  teafchfei^  ntn^  tiitetiy ^htii^illT 
mm  ^  tHfe  feiliie  feiitihifent ;  fed  ba^&  th^ir  iii^trtictrbffi  tlriii^fi. 
mf  6ti  th^  HftttiMl  ^J^rik  df  th^  deaf'  Wd  dtimb;'*  '  ly^m  iS  iia 
bt,  hbwfe^t",  tHa^  in  the  pi*6c?efes  of  ittstmtJlion,  ^iir^  jiidldtt|s 

ihei^'Wfll  8e€fk  to  feilkige  thi^  basis,  bvtte  intwdtrctlon  bf  iet^ 

klgte/mdrt  or  Ifeiss  ptlr^iy  cotiv^titional ;  btit  t6  frame  these  lA 
if^bi*^c^  ib/  tlifei  gfatiiinatibal  kw*  bt  ijeciiHai' Idioms  of  fe^bkeii 
Ifeiiria^^i'y^etit^  tB  tti^  to  fatther  cotnpUcaty  tf  trfsk  already  stiffl- 
iSffltfydiiBcillt.  '  If 'rfghs  catt  b^ilefvi^ed'tb  cohv^y  thfe  irilplp666loii 
fXifdfigky  lAi^^t  DUtwttrd  Wbject^  br  ihwdrd  tliorti^it^  krid  fe^f- 
IK^;  Instead  (tf  Tepresehtiiig  iwkiiowh  V)ord^^  their  Ihventibti  is 
tesdl^V  is  ii  teinpoi^aiy  meatra  ttf  fcottlmttiitcatinfj  larigua^eV  th^jr 
ffltitiM'ter  gt*idtidllr  di^cdiitttdiaiidea  attd  thrcrVv^  afeldi^  te  kn- 
"l^ag^' a  axiqiitrfed  to  suppfiy  their  pkce.  •    I    ■ 

!*  It  shbttW,  hoMJv^,  be  remrkte'd,  in  reference'  to'thes6  tcm- 
^etiticW^l  siths,  tiiat  the  profibietif  ill  gestictiktioti;  bt  Wendltlir 

tiWiiitfer'''^'-- r 7  & ^7 V  -  -V 

'^littn'Wlhe^lawgtiagQof  sl^^  are  tfnafift^iirtoiis  btp^itmr^ 
^tftJkfiitic^  fil  « tfe^chei-  of  the  deaf  atid  tfnmb,  btlt;  td  be  ^tittir^^d 
WtfV  *y  loti^  6xperi^ee5  ';afid''M/h^e'  the  reforufeiti"  tatt  ami 
s^^es^'lrt'kestictdto**^  iV'waiititig  in  the  Jnstt^dtbii,  tlie  Witli, 
'i^iW  ttte^'tSWay^  keehlr  alive  to  deflciended  6f  ftif  kirid,  'Wl|l 
"s^ffiWii  entertain  towardsr  liim  H  v^ry  high*  degi'ee  tf  defe'rfewde; ; 
'''*'It  fe^feiwi  td  havef  been  iti  atfcordance'with  th^  ftboTe  vf^s 
'fttkt'jifK' Thomas  Btaidwbod  cdndneted  his  sehod  ^t  EdiribtitgJi^ 
bfe«lttl»r^  "itith  a*  ifinglfe  *upil,  Jti  1^6'0,t  Vhich  wa^ '<Hi6'  i&st 
"^ftajyfcshm^nt  of  the  kind  ill  these  eonntrids^.'  It  k'MdtliBd  to 
'ifc^  ittttch  commendation,  both  by  "Dt.  Johnson;  in  his  Sm^m^ 
ta/the  Westiewt  Isknds  df  Sdetkrid,  and  bt  Ldtd  Mbnbbfldo,  $i 
'W'^'Oi!i^ti  attd  P^b^ess  bf  Lahgnage?*  Di',  Johftsori^^crajd 
:rit^'>ei^st  thd  temptatibti,  T^hieh  theoccasfoti  6if  his  Visit  tb' this 
'5t*}f«!^'ttffoiE^ded,  to  itidtlge'  Mi  hi6  tisual  Vdn  bf  g^c$fgm :— *^'Jtfter 
s^g'tfid  deaf  tktrght  arithmetic,  whb  would  le  ^aid  to' ppftl- 
'Vrft©  tfi^' Hebrides?"    It  waii  in  .this  acadeillr  tJiat  th^  la;ji^'I?f4 

' '  .^'Spdikiog  of  th6  Pari^  srgn  fbr  •^JaimuB,"  W,  Bcbian  says,  f*'ly^  Tfte  ti^ns  pons 

iinjlt^^t.nk  anenn  rapport  a  Fidde." — Bebian;  MawHd  d'JS^taeipmmftrt  jfmtijpie 

mh  it^iB  |»fopi9l^  tW  We  add  the  following  from  the  present  mstructo^  of  tn^  ParM 
•JbstiMrfldiK-   ^^^iMyftysttdte  dea  sfgne^^A^hddlqties^dQMt^ottie  ftKSoni^  d«»pM 
,  ;^^n!)^>  rinulHp^i^et  .netwe  letr  iniQeiiy<6»ientB  daoft  r(«Mign9niet]|f(»;et  .qi»'>oii;jiWn« 

^VftT^^tff^^&^Jw,    P:^27PainB,t836.  '.  rn-i-z . 

*'.Tf 'r4N»'0citt(irSiil^«<i,tji.  lift'  <L0tid0ti,'im. '^  '     •"•'"■'  ='•  -♦'>''•  'li** 


^io9^daA»}mi!^twifinB  i]idf£|sfei|SfitiicinffilStQt^n  in 

j£iioflioba-9»as  'b|)ezBai^oip  licuvkmbe^  IS^^bthQo^tmwAi  (^i  it 
-owfosdjobniiiitteddi)  1(usljiK8rB{  jhHBiiMs  ^fiioctefaltlgeibkirisa^^nl^st 
i{Dpsdk;]i>iiir(iiki(dieiTtdh^opa^ 

f)'ifHraB&iB»|A^g7ljrii^iiaaf^  JbeacI^ii^i9ifuii(bitf)^drilfK)n 

^otkielilighttoiid  pniifdpb6>o€  Wa]li%':$}^8iHnati|fodlriABd^ 
o[lbj:i^HMhbjdo9^'iolf8Qr|v^atibr\rarid^i^      ^perSiia^^  ^piK>dbtff)ed 
^ vladiokod  kfliL)to>l)eiui]jl)!0Bsedib^^tfa^  mmii^iqriiiiiilhittijffi'^ 
pri(nBdd/AlHe)i}iaHribranuidihqged4ri 

-ibiatH]BM4.j(vilii>'A[rdispUitiohi?tflDxa^^  ollii^^tljd  i^pfigft9iof 

;  £)tli0^:^aitp.  aBDDlsiluodefisfa%^aqki£bd<)byrU^ 

iJiBiidiT'^apUksaht'ifer^iifitidtnbni^  Qfiflii9r|diAf<^|gii$n, 

ijAafyitAoieBisttMaprvp^jii^  qiialafikd[(teadU0i^.ibe^:«ftis^>defixirc 
9rliik>iBeo^S8a]^(knq9rladgffi(l]Q^^/^^fiffi^  ^  'toe- 

dfkndaiBMheDioBd^aihfdUm  tbfejpraetisjdlopeKe^ites/^ihm^ifyilfy^ 

JffaipeebkK)aoailiii^^       }iQ)nTa8^.\yiflMfdttiev^nTjiik  lSiaJi>Wt&L  ^Ihis 

to  expect  that  he  should  undertake  :t()[jrf&ofe«jr$|  WiliwoJ*ftioiJ^r- 
dBitdsfoeiutaiisa^nvvhakJ  pmbticf[(  AU)aae<iiQft6l(Ii^€l^fc|$Yt@idhiO  The 

oiltto  (MiMfleMitl  ttiis  Q]^ariiinii^TrQ£jbeBlQMing9  As-.i^^fis  in^^«fcite[so 
in  a  few  words,  an  injurious  stigma  from-^in$iii#i^,^]llilci}i£li6ro 
pnerations,  iu'ico^nlBixii  t^^lM^  are 

bound  to  revere,  .Jjtte)^Qa.iaJ.829^,iw..tbfi.^§t^li^Wnt  which 
had  been  the  sceufc'icftbi8.JWV:^?uift4.JUbp.vm.fpr.  frirty-seven 
years,  during  whi(rbaf)*ipjd.J)ft.bA(J..Qgnwiwmwte(i.tke  blessings 
of  education  to  moralttei.XfiOfl.of.tUQ.d^af.widwP^ 

We  have  now  flfW9pleted..QVU:.hwtQric^..?k^tphi:  in  which, 

oifttoi^RthfiJooodeimtfwltlmtTbfis;  }^jfi  inii&mb§nU^^Sy,m^ikii^(^y 

-idferfencftljCilBt  vo:%AQM^\ifkJiQif!^oti\i^^ 

kofi«nwrtpr^i3©fei  tag^MJyto,»a^ta  iWf*rft(^  p^A>r\.^%Arv^^ 

struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  soliciting  from  them  and  the  instructor  the  com- 
muuication  of  that  knowledge  of  which  ho  was  in-yiegt^    -This  waa  denied  -hinit 

,  in- 

Jotih 


Instruotkm'iJlf  tbiWfeafiiiiid  Dumb.  i^cSS$ 

III  nihvifiisaH'^fi^ife^ilaftiit  d»%eiUrranl^iiliriQff:ih1zr/th0O8td^^^ 
ii  ^  ihf^'iii^g^niid^U  of^kudiikiMi  rpo^ffa»8(}cf  -^nHe-fiiAioAat 

no^li)t|Aib4iK4WiS0si;('Hnd  'ttidt>i{)ariireniaHni>grrtWp^fift^ 

^nkud  ^^tB^i\inA>niiEA(fivtoi^idm^  aeiisiy^f  hoBTia^  iidiBB^iis 
ion^^tl^.  b}{tst»|j]di7  cviti^'fation^>'C(irtsidor^U5>iinm*Qrhi7t^ 

tfiii«ilyi#Mfiii'iK^  eb6etV«rjiifaots<dni\riMd    lA»3n<sirdibasM^nKmttrink 

ot  silll^tf  ><lilhdeytdtten  %  ithea^iinotiarit  dSi  :tte<  £a^4iHIii8titniIoirfor 
eifih^  Stel^d  ^[himbv^ttPaiflHs/Aa^^inaiii  explnilrriono^Usopamt. 
doF|i»iQPil«07foiyhiJinblr(nt]aif^i^  thatt  esMdi^nh^hlraRcrdeflrn 


'ka8|  bteivva^eutdme<^lliat 

oah^itog  W  ^flfe^iem  r{^ivk^«xliTkingionfin)C{jfi)  ^iOf  ItUssr/jaOothe 

o'lB  ^ooji^n^  i(w|itl»PhO»rilIgi  ddxto^ntifiB  fi^^  .j^rioh/jTono^ 

fhiflv/  ififJtil^jJi.Ul^V.;i;U..W,.(/ii;^J-/ji.k>i^oAld   .n-Dvo'i  oJ  I>rrrfo<l 

,iljhl/r  ni2;iblV/U..l^iVht>^rJll.:u;u.Jigivls|«t}u  v/orr   oviiH  oY/^ 

returns  of  the  deaf-mute  p«^«l9«i^ftii6f)thar£Sit^dimir[^^ 
fur  1835,  it  appears  ibal  iue  ratia  t)f  the  congenitaHy  deaf  to  the 
^^mcfl^^ullrtfoft^Jg'^'^ffe^afm^^^^wM^lb^h^fl^R**^ 

-ntk^  dida£flb|d\diln!b  e£iini*iDckteili^'to>itiie(i«|Fktde  peipiwilioniJieiiig 

-moo  Bi\i  foJorj'ilani  otli  brrn  in  kIj  rao'i'i  ;gfiiti3il().-i  ,<fniijl»  [»iij;  lijof)  'iffi  ^o  noiJoinJa 
ftnirf  b'jifiob  njw  tiiit  F — .i>i')rfp  ni  miw  orl  lionlv^  'to  o^holwofT?!  intl^  lu  mnJj>jiiiuui — 


Paris,  1836. 


1  in'  91'8^-'^^  stdall  number  as  cmnpared;  with  s6iisie  loldiieioii 
Qooty^i^ :  b6  tha/t  here,  an  «bove^  betweem  one^foarthjaiidoti^ii' 
fifth  of  the  entire  deaf^nnte  populatiKm  qnod  heard*  >  A  much 


^'\ 


lac^^r  ^]^opottion  ihan  this  occurs  in  son^e  of  the  Briitish  insii-* . 
tuiioiiis.  '  Thus  :-^iVom  the  records  of  the  Donoaster^  InsftitoitHm  •< 
ibor't^&  Deaf '^nd  Dumb~-^an  establiskiQen<}^^^ 
a1^ty:and  isucoess  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker*-^xt  appears 4haiV'^^"<^^'^ 
pf '  I62i  childreii,  who&e  parents  furnished  the  requured  infornlaMl 
tidB>  Sa  we^  beta  deaf)  8?  became  so  aften  birth,  and  of  tfaej'eAii. 
niaining  18  no  positive  information  could  be  obtained;''!  jQf 't&e^ 
^7  who  became  deaf  after  birth,  the  following  particulars  are 
|\v^ished : — "  7  lost  their  hearing  during  the  first  year,  13  in 
the  seipq^d,  7,  in  thf  thir^?  I  V^.W^  f9ur£».  ,^  hi  the  fifth^  and  i 

in.-tfc^^bthft  .  ,     -    ;/  .-i      v^..-  <-    •  -  ,.     -..'  !-.-i!> 

i33ie84^  Mb  impiortant  and  impr^ssiye  facts.  Xi^y  spj^pty.  ^^trq;;^  I 
practical  arguments  in  favour  of  cultivating  articiilat^^  ^  oUii 
establiahments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb*  •  The  ear>  fta<  paimiy^djl, 
but  t^  <$rgatis  lef  speech  t^emain  unimpaired  q  and  the  i  mbmDnl 
of  artic^ate  sounds  is  still  reitained.    Why,  ainoe  the^  tfain^^  & 
p4rf(^dy  pr^dtic^ble^-^hy  should  lioi;  these  oi^a^s  b^f-agBin  sph 
mtdatea  to  their  wonted  activity,  and  this  memory  .<)f*liSMrih»ci'' 
tion^  fostered  and  kept  alive  t    Even  the  coi^genitally  deaf  cajp 
all  be  taught  tlie  wchaplcal  fpnnatipn  of  vocal  sorin(fi  wiiii  the 
m^^  perf(^  acici^racy ;  and  the  only  argument  that  cail  ^^e.'^id- 
Tm^^  flfi^ifl^t  4lWaJrt«^  \Q  thw  this.pp^^r  i^  t^hat^  for  \y^^^  4 
th^,ea?r^9nv>d»late  those  sounds,  their  utt^ancsej,  .^ouglv  w^ipfr  i 
chanically  perfect,  is  often  harsh  and  monotonoi]^  .lfe%,t<),t|!ap^q., 
with  whom  they  h.a|JM^a%  ^s^ciate-rrrto  their  parents  and  im-  ' 
mediatev^Mfends^thev  are  abundantly  intelligible ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  very  ablft  and  ejalighjtened  in- 
structor of  the  London  Asylum,  whokcildtivatesai^icukldoav  ins  alii 
his  pupils  with  a  degree  of  assiduous  perseverance  that  is  beyond 
ali^  ]^ds^i-^e  '^6  dpnfident  that  he  perftietiy  (iLndetfsted«k  itiie 
vocfM  commufti^atioiis  of  everjf  one' of  the  ^97  deaf  khaitib^dft  %  > 
wtiotti  'he  is  at  present  surrounded.'    Surelja  itis  woarthy)G£»edn^J 
sider^ti^h,  that  pdr^ns  in  tins  ciimditioai  aremotfeiespedattf^^ic^t 
poi^  to  danjgeir  than  those  in  possebsion  of  all  tlieiv  •kicxdti^^>ot' 
what  ithmti^tiiiei  rix^y  it  ju>t  be  to  them,  in  ^  audi  oirMnnstanof^s^ 
to'b^  able  io  eall  for  /^  help,^'  or  to  giveakim  of  ^^fire'^f  ■  i  And ' 
of  how = miich  greatei^  iidportatice*  inafy  it  not  be,  fm  the.  dj?ing  • 
bedy  Ihr  flie  p^  sufferer^  When  his  j>hysloal  poW<^i^'«ape' 

prostcated^.  and  the  ability  to  gesticulate  exhausted^  to  be_abl% 


t  P«imy  Cydopoedi*,  Articte- D©»f  Mid  J>iiH>l)„p»  323*  \  -   j:    -iiijh" 


hoMciTer  dfittUn:  thr  gbro.  laiitioulatei^tomnc^hto.tl^pse  4ite^  r 
andifeelingahrUob^at  thai  Awflil  emifi^  x»ii^ttiQ|o^(<»r  .I0S9  »gfif4§^  >•> 
thdiJKMOQt.ofavfiryiosdij^tciwdiiiijkic^aniWipg.l.},  <,im  ,.,  ir  '; ,  .;.  j 
•JB«liw&  oiurtd  nol;  tbetovm  (m  tbia .  joioiadntQ^fii  9u1^mI„  i  ,  ^e , ^n^  j  j 
fortiiiiiate^ilttipoQaeflttOh  ofia  v«ry  valuable  faiz^^i  wliicb. :\tiU  Q$9Qti,i 
in|i(r»iin.tho/)m7«l iu»isf;  geii^ml  aU^ntiom  tQ.itl  titmi  qmyi ar^«  j 
miort8"Q£jx)iirfiw:.  >JV(n  Watsou^haB)i]uiidly:ttao^  At  QU^  j. 

tWfiiUowing  >kti)or:ixQia  tbo JiieM<  J^  .A«  JKnod^t  «kf  .}^^$i.  Y^ftkh, :. . 

wtiifa>iit Jcoinjiient:***^'    •     •!•••;  f.w.  ir.tf. •<..■!.■,  ,  .•,-*.!  on  ;.i  '-ifii-iii;  «i 

*j'J«    .''i-'iriviv:'- I        '!  ■'   .     '     • '^    ,:!   "■!    r   -n.    ■;.  ;       .    '■•.  ..i   .».<v  »r. 

Sir — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Armitage,  oJrKtiyt'Pai*ft<!K?,  ^^ 

frikto  ^ui^MW of^liBcribebs/ ' "  '  •  '"  '"•/•'  •»'  '<i.  k,.  .•,,..  i,.  .r-,K".| 
(filh¥/4Mtt  ))om  d«af  ami  dutltfb)'ibiit^l>ygi^atbttenti(H)r  could* 'dn^^ 

dorMaond^vhub  auitentibs  jbyfobBeovatioii'  of  kbe  ^ps  i«f  tbo  '99Q9lfiXtU'i 

ai»l  qfftM]8pt^ irhoh 3eiit<^cc3JSOiaftiO:bti  |uid0r»K)|Q4*>>.  h.f/' -it n-  't., 
-Wllisii&ewl|Fi  ¥»fl^iqf  iUnW^^i^  MaJ<»e  dwing  bftr.l^t^  jlv|5^,  aii(J,,j 

<^sW?i^|i'il»^g  ^^.  ftiftlF^PWji  aft  i*li?,  f^wW.npt  ^Ri>,  Df^ft  i^  ,9Jf  %.  /^ 


ei 


ighiy-two  is^d'a  hall,  andit'has  been  princhiallr  obi 

la^WdWe^''"feteng  the'^fotniet ]6art  6f  W  lift>'  sh^iI^d^Hfefet^'' 
pteby^6Ptbefing<«WV*''"^"''""'  ' '"'  '^'"■"  ''"'■'    '  '^■'' =•''•.  v^'t-'mimI) 

9115   fi//"   i)ff(>    :  Mi.i'v  !'  'I:'!    /i'lir!  ifjiOi*    rr-.i.    /'"•  J.- j4.';i'H^05llni!>'^.ni 

ai^ijiiiijyutoj  fofimb  m  ^f  artiof,  the  fsyslwn  -of.  ii^rwt^itmi  mss  h^Wf^r 
thufe'ibfere^  ^itt  »«nej  on  t*r^^;  rije  ccxndijotfsimjof  ^vJ^Wt  pifi  feyqiiisiW^, . 
toitoi^(uli3edifc4]ao[^i&o<lAvJ^  pinifaiifti^niiiiipiilpriii^^jri  ^ 

ofijTu^tiiisxnce:  kr  Uirg^  .^tabli^bini^nt^.  aia  .Ad4iUQ»^l[«3fi4st^|i:»,7 
oy^im^i  ;1it^ciii^  iun(|i»c»ti  waj;>}iy>  i  he.  i^o^sf^^y^  pnaa^^i^^  ,^.  «|:;^^i;i}^,y 
tiJ[)nMn  be,efiStsiently'  tohnghionly by  individwsdini^tfPrtioii^,;  Wq.t 
afpi^tid Wh find  .w  goodr  a  tQ^Ucar'.as  J^iji  ^^ker  pf'  OppcwflBi! 
a8*»igtthia.  pi»all  ^jupbeaf,^  .and  w  pmii^s|)y ;  \i(^^^  i\^  1^<l  lijd^.  i 

*  *^  The  conductor  (of  the  Doncastcr  Institution)  is  favourably  disposed  to  aas 
ticiiIktiqi^'4i«lli^irO)itetill!h4jl^'«tfil<ofgB»b  ili«'fl4xflbtof  Aiid  tftepm^JshoWvwyiiM^eis 


for  its  acquirement.    No  acquisition  can  be  more  useful  if  the  speech  can^l^  hmmI^'J 

isiio\)j^h\e:''-quanerly  Journal^ Bdltt^Hf^^f'f^^  i-^^'J  X '•^'^''J  1 


,y\mil^'^^fjsH':&ftemii- 


there  were  (in  1832)  nineteen  families,  in  each  of  which  two  of 
tho  membeia  weiu  Jeaf  and  dareb ;  two  fainines,7n  each  of  which 

•  cMrf.  by  «,; .  AiWeAiSii  rfsli  AtiJl'af&ii'Ait.'iSfi.fiimb; 

which  hu  for  wvenil  j'ears  taken  opon  itself  the  laboriaus  duty  of  celleetine  inror- 
malion  respecting  tlie  dc«f  and  dumb  from  nil  parla  of  llie  world,  and  wliicli  it 
again  diBseininatee,  in  a  Hyetcmstically  niTanged  form,  in  oecaiUDUiil  publications, 
under  tlie  title  of  "  Circulnirea  de  I'lnstitnt  Rojal  des  Sourdg-Muets  de  Paris."  JU 
urell-directed  cDorla  deeervo  the  liigiiest  commcDd&lion  from  all  the  frieoda  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  j 


&jcbtr>wliicliiakcxino»f^itre9  'as-  < 
^tar,  kai  tjiiBichildcni>-»f  igoitved 
j{natl:yrBb«QndKi:l^)lNttr  hotioblif i 

ibutappyj  iiomihiliiiilp;j  n '  ^  She  i  fet 
qf>ani&dto%i  IwiUu  .Honietkn^  a 'WUi 

nib  tilLs^HnejoflUie  finBif^idairiA : 
lB!*hqUaBte4'atUesio^AmBritffi):(jwi]^i4|>k»itilMl'bF< 


rfceseijtlinijelsbteiceill  iii  '''ji;'-n(]  -.iii[''mii.'-  .■-,-  [Ii:il'.  -■■«  ,i!->iiT'^ 

especial  notice.     From  the  records  of  the  Paris  JnstittiiiiiiiVy' 
eBt)iiGlil^{i<dlOinii|(li  On^iofifchb'deJt^ut^  ^cdH^ff^'^tM) 
liaa-fliiMitsniidvgiandriiothei-i  affwt^l  wlti  Hl&'i^fti^J'iJifflMtyy' 
atotbtop*flidJo?trthocBeme)*tfii*arijlgiktrth©''i^»tf'f«fir-^ftiW''V 
tl^cluUitf  a'firtliHDwfatrbeBfiTbi  deaf'Mlhtf'agy  ofsti'myemf: 
Ipiolfiadilj^ioantAiingo^wtiiaedt^^AdttH  -^at^i'iea'^Mtkiii'm} 
iirfbtslluidiMCaaht  wboirciti  dwt^iMliy^deial i  \ni^tmkt^iHiH^ 
vd)DnlthehlHeJtn^)dcaf-^[ftlM'e3jith^lS{^^'<^''t-lj^'M^eI4^ 
thB[i)Bqtiae»Q^tlierittotoriirjiattd ^fly  &v&'mAd'ebil\iteA^,  bfMiic^^ 
timeeiime,\k}mid^&si  il3at'4a)«wakt'[ialid'tU^^hter^UW4'rMti{.' 
oG^nto,vtatiMiig,lko>tb^{)Te«ieno&t4''^big^&t'kM6'(iM 
diirIdiial<fiw^ieaiitha^lhaib'petibftf«leVei>'  li^eni'ttt^Kdl^^^tT^t'' 
wbitdU(WB^ltowi]£reeent'llii<anpriqeftabr3,-&Wm  ^h&dfaeti^ 
LpnddlbAijtlnm.:  I  Weiliilve.8el«tbd!f^ifa  *ilesi^"d6^uiriirWcHjJt!.;" 
-  ■  ■"        '■'■  '    rinflm>6bBWheleii*W'tlMldriiy;6ilt!(rf"Whltitf' 


teeil  tfasyfiw^  >  Wiinb«migiin> 

JtiKilliW'aeeHJtiliatjtiiiQiia]' 


h«iyjfe»^awaitlttljtiMiiarJlMllihginattbepi^f''nui^-^^ 


ihi,lv/-to  ,hn:  m  .-.1I1..M  .'d  ;  ^ImiM.  ]  ill!  II.  ■!.  -n  n,  M,,.lm.ui  .1 

goitre:  three  or  four  such  cases  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Watson, 

of  tlio  London  jVBjlum J  and  joveffil  otliers. Jiase  been  notieod -by-Mr.  Baker,  of  - 
Doiicaster^     i5i:rofnloiiB  nffectious  are  very  cominon  nmong  tlie  oongenltally  de^. 


rj  ,1-miH  hna 
HriuiiRiilJiJ't  I 


iiil/.-.:1ni..-i--'.l' 


860^ 


\x^.> 


.V>iV 


vEIlte'f^iAiii^bCi^^tfSu;.'^^^^  V  v^ .;. 


-^<0'ri!j '  \'V.\\  •;{^fj 


k 

mull  //  rutij.fti  iit.m 


Itl    .^>  i*tJti  *i.t' ilji^    t»i>J     ill    *' 


f:I-    f. 


1    J I 


i,;('-i;.uu.iit  <•  ii  ,'Aiji.tMjii  g  L> ' 


Orphan  ,   1       L  i        I     r 


s 


1  ij 


1 


Laoourer 

Bidad-cloth  it^kv'er  '^ 
''Ldfcotttet  *  "  "•'  '■  '*''■ 
^'N^'fkther-""''"*^    ""  = 

^Odbbl^iJ'"    ■''if-  '>•''*' 
Excise  officer 

Fra^e-work  knitter    ,        10    •   |  ,       8    u 

lifiiTrrifi.   ir  Ti    >A\  •|.>B    rj!  >(.'Hl<li»[rT<'J  flB  lit. 


\V)\>\\   tAlA     )\ 


<i  -'li  ill 


^feuwara  nalsh 
'Sarjf  Itauin'  '  '' 

'^d.^Pra^kUn  '' 
^il^Perkfes'-  '  • 

-lOifeabethOfa^aljii^ 
Wm.  Cocktetiu  o' 
Joseph  Stephens 

i^H.H^#^  0.1  , 


:  A(a\  /j';riJill-j 


II  L»1 


'/  \vjii\^/  jj{  I: 


If 

i: 


U 


atil'l^lr^viltfi  'W]i»h> the  'itie^n&Jo^!  i^dtu^AtA^  a«^4h«^<«^^^l^<'^liif^ 
^t€fi  > '  ^^be  (got^teigA'  (tf  I>ekim«U*k'd60f«^'^af  ^<'%^«|ff id^fl^ ' 
d«mb  iltftm^  (M)bi  in  'l4ef 'kitfgcfei^  tk^l  ^^iW  t&tf  «<htMiA^^ri^ 
c|^»^to  iMake)4dtti^tt'u9iiftiri»0kb«r<iofisoi:do^^^  ^•)lAi'd6i^ifi(/' 

pei!«^n<ishaU  >b^>iii  lik^  mMftiel^  kUMtiM^I^:^  tb<^Mp^r^}ortG^< 
vi«t&tii^iMit>i«iiid"ii«di>iif'ai^  1^  ^ifte^iM  i^^dmtii<)r  tb6  tJ]«M^ 

States.    In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  w^(b^i«f«4^b€i»^MA«^fe^^(' 
teen  or  fifteen  institutions  of  this  kind ;  supported,  however,  by 
public  contributions.     Such  establishments  are  now  spread  alt 

^x;m\h  P^ft:in  iCS^ljptttti^n  -Xa.  th^  Ii^tkn,  Asyl^m  theicQiaifei^ 
gre^^atedrimoi^than  800> deaf  persoiiB^'  of 'whichn(uvdb«D'^97'«ifei> 

fqariui^atj^sj*  ,  The  director  pf  Jthat  jioble  establiphn^iapi/^ga^fl^^^^ 
ail  ifaiBS^  to  spe^ku '  To  the  n»me  atld  offioe^  he  unites*  the !  talent%<  > 
p^feVdWttce,  attd'wdj-e^n^d  vcputa^it)ri;  6f ;  bis' distirt^feM'; 
pij^(3ces3oifJ  ,  W©  Wr  Kttl-e.  or,  »^tlu»g.Qt  liiw .or ihi^iWesfif^- 


/. 


,j, .  1 


"  1 1 


,  u  .'•ij'-.   >' 


r  r,      -t'    (  ;     .  •  !  '      .M     !.•    II 


J        '    C 


>.  t      I.I      ' 


-L    ji'    'l"l  i.    ' 


the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in'tiMiJW0tsllii  i  >}  .V:  .,i\.  .  j  (i.j.njv'^  y  liiiouoil 


ImtructiQni,  f^lAeiD^/  Q$d.'Dumb.  gfil 

cliarge,' from  eiffier preis or plalTorm:  KEborloualy aifctMcSSs?- 
{lUj^'^JrosdcatesiliiB/gre^t  work  \j(Ji^Qu)t  pfiradie,  and  witl^out  oa« 
teptattdb,  dDptented  to  be  known  only  By  th|d  happy  results  of 
hs  labooCy  aa  manifested  4n  the  multitude  of  human  beinga.whom 
hi  ha^  been  instrumental  in  restoring  from  mental  and^o;ral 
"  jdarkness  tp  ligpt,  anji  from  the  power  of  ^ataii' unti,  jjofl/*  J 
|ln  the  Dublin  Institution  there,  are  ai,  pireseht,  9^  ^nildren 
kdep^nstructioi^s  and  here likp^J^pjtheve^  is  a  case  parallel, to 
tliat  \i^ich  we  h^ve  reqoraed  aooveT-na  ^ild^  >vhoJs  one;  oteia^t 
d4af  ^nd  dumb  ii|  the  8|ame  family*,  H^hor^  is  alsq.j^^ce  WQfiUeilr 
cdse,  ^  possible,  ?till  m6re  afflictive  %  it  ia  ftliat  of  a  ^\A  |V4Pii:S 
one of;Ssy£i|r  children  deaf  and  dunda^. tkw  pf  yihomr^^d^^ 
bIinb  !*  £)ut  We  must  close  tfaito<{>aiiiiul/deta^fts?<iandf  iu.^ottt 
c]psi(^9  have  onty  one  or  two  furthev<ixn»atks  to  o£to   >  )  aj  li 


ji' »:  ' '  •  I''   I.'  i  '  « •  '< 


I, 


The  i^tei*  of' this  pi^per^thya^it  i4ght  io  statey  in^ooNlei^  tMt 
s^^me^ts  be  has  here  delivered  in  r{p^er0nc9.  to  -d^^f-niu^ 
itn^tion,  mor^^specially  as  respects  th0  subjects  dfaitl^platio^ 
\y  ^ot  be  puisi^c^strued — tha|  he  is  not  il^  apy  way  c(kiine<^^ed 
|th  sui  establishment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  :i  he  has  long  ^t 
a  ide^P  interest  in.^ch  establishments,  and  ha^  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  their  practical  operations ;  but  he  has:  not  the  slightest 
piufcsaiunat  iuteieat  whaievei  la  eilhei  the  adupliuu  ua  the  itjcf 

ti^bdsi^jf  >0P9iftfi^ibJteQfl  th^gr^ab/pratitiQiijb  beb^&t0^)^A 
^i^mlkmi!^km3s^%J^1^^^  tfira^iidi^opaAi^sictnti^ 

t|;Mtr0C|ilid^^hans  0^t9lij^(Siienf«JrJ|itlY^i,4i|^^^ 

t|^ij!^liflli^ei^>a4d(i»^^  At 

yii^|)tibt&^it#pi^oil{A$jtl$y^        $ti)'«jfiirAf  afifotdncii^ffifcli^yQi^^q 
d^nf)9ii)f  wbai(g]]$iftt)miic(^S'>i9)^y  b^  attmD^<  b»  rthl^t  id^paiTt^i^Y 

lift  J.M-'n<p    //Off  v'm;   r-mMifni^iKij;;-"*  i[')if'-'.     .^li'jtn^lrihfo'   .'jiM/^j 


iir»eMiB»«/l)<<th'twar,^iiiiti  atimftj  attefwmci  *  tnfey  were*  Bonr  fleftfttnttewnm"* Dill' 
diitinofti&oiiwIdinA  till  thrty/faid  lyadidffnbrfMlAtiBalHtHytt  tiikirftriftiii^coiildiu*,. 

p. 


Y  one  m  the  GHasgow  AsyTpift  for  the,  BiMia.    The, two  American  girla ' 
tK^ftfflK^,^Ulial'Bxiiite'k^  I4a»^  ^d^(in,laVe  ol^  b^dil  pub»br^^^ 
the  latter  is  at  present  under  the  judicious  care  of  Dr.  Howe^ principal  of  the  Asy-_ 
lum  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.    Some  account  of  her  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Dickens* 
^(A^^eati>'Not^^Mifd»itflidimMfefiabibifif4M^  intej^8tln|t'()l)«<4Ail  ^-M^mbirof 
iMik  BjHia^fxuin^^^*a«i«i^up^iw4^  Mierr<^  by  JaiiMS'ShAwi  &qii^th<»'4»*6&t%a1ll^ii 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Ulster  Ilii8t4t»ti«tl,:i  o  ^-l  m)  i-> :  i  ■ «     '  '-♦  '  j.  ,-ii;!  j,i* 


^i^^i^^^tf^  «!<lf^g^ f)£jlh^it{Mv^nafem^oi)ddrrWatso8i «ute 
a  commencement  in  tliis  wa}l<^oMs.iB9k»ctUAa(adfi6al  loibe3ai«et- 

Child's  Picture  Defining  BooI^i:{^)tterfcffmt«;|(«iuirdheLM£kf' 
•j^eji^fl^Jiftsspflsfftffl  Jbl^rB©^  e£ftfae  lattoj^folfoth 

|^ft;4tftt;|?pqft?i^^'tfl'l^f4cfeWlfJ^  Lin  'Hit  vJ  ,noh'Mi1i^m 

ljjiJt,lWQftW  ^WiW^l^.Ifc>ftpif  iji«tUlitiohsrIiiiI  Jgefiefflytt^fajiyoiii 
4ft^plf)>rg^p<^^  ifti^^foipiQ^  lo  l^h^seVeeal  ifewes  ^caraitolUuttt 
4^^it,pb§^tv4»U^rtt;  Il^pfe-.i^drriy  baiirfespfitts  ifeLiBftirnni&nobob' 
i^^it^  ^Mik  t\i0  AJ^f 0n[  iBi1ter|rtitit/ilhr>t W tesiil|^nntopfe^ 
^^^^h^{$Mery09r^ftvtliii0^itl  >9touUb  faetrinkbe^ngeteid^lb^ 
i^/^,jji  j^rpbysWq^calrpc&ilriof jy^fe^  ti^jirbi^b; 

^^i^l^Qi)ttg%t4eftt>^^r(|t)M«^  bvaviogfQifier 

^flP#gri§ifl^t$(>  ^>igretiu(|ecfba^i]ard)(mpiicity/  B]MiraijMirlr])3^ii» 
p^'#  'i^jlf^'^ifom)  eml  ithi^  )ip0iB(^  IcM^BdangrroH^ifl^dcn^ljeiJo^ 
i^  «i9fnbl^l)«Mii^(ti  ^9]^jlfa'gB)tiU]bbex>Mp.i»feb^(i(Ue[]Bl^^ 

g/^U)@t  |(P^wjle4^9  iwith  I  boiot]^T)fii(^ityy <^hfccm  iiib8e/Iw}^«KfaiyeIb» 

ms1l^t»tieM  ^http  «|fa^'i^iilti93it)»l>c(tIiHni&i  IbhdselcidieraBibfJs 

same  in  all  tne  British  institxstiffmtf^fSMb}yi^^^ 
Q^t9liiicktriiiialHnl;i!9ito  iklldw  flbcf/^arfa^vaiidt  toiilerrevbpBbidlit. 
FftKe,^^d^r<9ilo^lfli'mirtaioI(r  ^iUe  iiregahiledlamlitfeikviiiiii^^  %nl 
W/fe i9lreb§iiQf j&d)((teftt^a;&iT'ja{^  ridiBoib Ilongerf ^Brio(|o [Iili{'iki«|/i^ 
tiab  ^iUjlj^Vieso'whp^^Baaibiiiiiisesf  imsiisdeteyjoikSSb  licd{>rtef 
/<?n(^ttiiatilhe'ad!7m»tqge  nkfiiiiafpcktdiiar^dfiasitieh  ^Adlj^addvelojjs 

.ihijoi  oilt  o:t  oIJj:i([[ju[  v.'oinc-t/iih  ni  F)otiirfq  h>[qo([  jIijy^  ^^i  imU 

~  ■♦'Iftfcfe'lJlTonetic  mode  of  wriiing  were  to  be'generally  adopted,  it  would  greatly 
assist  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  acquiringjiirticulation.  as  their  principal  difficult^' prises 

words.    The  blind,  also,  would  reap  advantage  from  the  same  mode  of  writiiufj" 
York  Institution  for  ibo  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    New- York,  184^*'^" 


Listriictitm^^i^lfiMyiBeit/^Hi^  Dumb.  ^ 

oA^Ak  airittdkBfonitod'tif  th0ktVd«e^J»>jillKigeid:i<^  >bvilA6>bi^H^fr^ 
proficiendyTfo&Hie  mAkimxiit  lAm4vA^^im!fk  fi^y6lBlf«L^<i^T«^i^ 
£BrlHni)UcGiinNcfy^4Jii^/|^<^fi^hat-hd'fi^  of 

Ah4i:jP9d<^udi6aU<>^^bk  jecninn^  ^v^ith  «ftel^ihiivW!  1^  t^'^t^- 
Ibcw  n)redEsAfimU)cietjx^>m*hioh'im^  W^tbyM^^^tt^ 

■p4ablticleitoifan«itttiny)iirixki(lbtaU$^'oH  -nuiir.d  j/iuj'jN  (i'bliil'J 
iljdrot^nedal  mbilQ  b^fedtkiaiion  Wtt^ljmW}dM''fhr4y6yiSl^^^ 

instruction,  by  the  aid  of  bobM^{nt^t^ki^deI1^f|JWMi%^ji^K^b^ 
Mic£lBdqf;fiyIM'j?ir);<ipati;i^^  ^on^diaibv^r^  ili(:)^d,4iat 

lUhUi^insre  modi  Icod  in^mdA  of  mfyf^\txii\i»  ^mm[u^^&\£^ 

^Bsi'of (xxlherB) IobdIImI  iccdtivMibiy'itf i  tlimiri )bibd^i t  whi^  b^ 

^(rdntasBlfe  incxffai^Tvrdi^Iv/Aird/  «l'docflidiI1gl^^>te)t^^^^T^Iitl^Y^ 
niAil^imnrd  q£  h{gUy(  ]»foihiQ&/b^^ 

<yRhb  seBrflliake,  lioidvgr^at  ^od^atgikofifii^li^ive  ^pki  ^  M\^ 

fiklf^tiii&uflriaicti.  WafA(\mdi^m^rih^'im(^  dPi'^^a^^mk^ 
|bcm^pil^iig>thffaiaQissi«f  )1^^  ^'^4fel^«'«6k 

m*nHHeckjllKi>djpisrs'taaj<I(Mi^  ihi^Mfitgiyfl'tiU^li^  ^ 

dbRDiitffD^i^y'mid  Jiati^ab^ady^hidtiUd  i^\xtLA^i^Wb^iA^tlii[i^\ 
«nQ(£ffdeiyIwhepdi]B  no^Hos^y  liicusightotflll  ihm  ^h^'^j^^Ojl  iStlifJI^ 
battanqtired{aiil6?Jlbilr«fikpi^ 

bjoiltisiisdbfekuieralf  pevfiqmaiiijes.t/ niWetlci^g^         ^fUX^t^Mi^ 
afidiamanbgpIiBhidd  itiliodlip^cd^ltoitifi^BtrahoKt^fr  'J(Mbik  ^^mmL^'^m 
afar  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  triumph  of  genius  dfid 
pdtsav^Uhfae  cbeD  ^fauDo^diii^loUtadbsj  UJiannisiph^ 
cgjdMldofrtiios^disiinfi^dbe&'piet^^  iU.in'iH  'xi)  Ilii  nr  \mu\k: 

Jfl&tdsijdain/Ahiat  theioi^imy/ja  whibh  ;tlveilti^ali«iiid»iiltdI^«L 
Ind  ,tMMudifidKio£iK^  fjUe  ^0mimedtti^)lkn:gft^,oai{j 

]b^'^iBbhIthe^aiBQffao;:^ndcbBd^iii^^^ 

]^d&nt  dfitibe^^jlsiuiliaiiil  pi^xiaiidasiia^fanMiiffce^'ii^^  tkl^ 

ejefoalhot^faA,  iieiiteDi|in>\dsibJt^qiaiiArith  '>^,pl!firav;im>nt{iildf{EttU(^\ 
tliat  is,  with  books  pnnted  in  characters  f  alpable^to  the  touclx. 


8oarifi.7JfuoHiib  Igcilorilni  •ii'ilirtn.iu>i:i:Iij'.>it'i/i;Mr!nii'i>'jr>  /li  (iiniih  h'urti-.  >l)  orft  i^w-nr^ 
l^o'iUffiiiiy/ lo  oborrr   t(frr>  Milt  mo-il   "jr.ldi./l'j;  <p'.''"i  i'lffo/A  .">ln  ,!)ri(Iif    t.lT     .wlriovf 

hoii^|.8I  tsI-ioY-Y^oVI    .drauCl  fj£ir>  liM  oil)  lu  nuiJjuiJdiil  •'ill  loi  iioiluJijdnl  ^loY 


tidi  Kitio'a  Eoht  Scnsee. 

This  is  so  obrioua  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  must  liave  mg' 
gesteditseif  TGiT  eaflj,  and  we  nccordingly  fini  that  d^racteid 
(aj'^\W'^i^od.wetfe'e*bl6yM'f#(h'a'bW 
ik&tth  iMn'titfjf'r'bJrt 'Jrf;  H&H/fefeemS^O ' ildie  'b^n'  'tlfe  .■fibV'  ta 
employ,  booMptiitaa'far the 'bliind,  iiH^iBed  fcH^rtfefi:'  "I'his 
Ialtd'ofi)H(jatlg'lHttfliit6,'bCcripiedagotridealof 'atteYitiftn^ 
and  Mv.  GaH  W  <Editibt^gh; '  andTtfTrAlsiiri  W  'Gl^o*,  fava 
bothex'beiidfedftinch  Inddsttyaftd'higen'ttltyVtW^'Wte^ 
8ulJjeet;j  "Kite  prtridpifl'omiectstib  te  ^hietf  at,  in  sS,  fltttiilipts 
iP'tW^'kind;  sMftild,  oftoiltse,!fae  itot  beaaty- «■  apiJtfSranttr  to 
the  eye,  bnt  distinctness  and  permanency  as  respects 'liotlj^.  It 
TTonld  be  a  lamentable  tblngi  if  the  blind  once  taught  to  read, 
ilionfd;  gtkdilrflly 'lt«e  fhls' '|<)#ei^,' flS  tlidr-firigei^'bWti'ibte'^w- 
deWe^'  U  febotir!' '  We  beH^ve  thafMt;  Gall'  KaHj  nWl^  '^.tttiUlj^, 
^^plibd  Mttltetf  to'  this  Vety:)ftmoriabt  rfbriiidfeiilMbti'.- '  ^  fiWtteti 
Wpe-^tlte  lastl  of  MS'nbittW^ii5bbrilriVandes'ill'l^i((%ay,'S!pM'^ 
toMytr^iikelttb'tjdmfcTrte  fte'ttittUisite  duaitife? *i6t?^(i  aWi^. 
W^,th]StiftiO*:4i/er,ihatth6febeii^vdlehteffirtS'WilliW*Te!hi^ 
W  'pCTWratient  lilfera,tU^  is  (t'tm\f  kttoMd ;  i  fld'thfrt'n6^t)tji«lte0iltl}i 

■ -     -    -.' iain«nf,'w4(eil"f«'i^ttrirt 

r  ftotb'Hle  tffMSfiMo^S'^ 
"to  ^■srrt.m  'bresa  -Ipitie 

IHC«1v«Wertcfe'WWi{yi#i 

tthd;  tfrirtJ  bpttWa;-*!^ 

r'ft  *«^,',*!lh'*ho*^«iMi 
Wttf'bfs  'Mtire''ftb(tfS*!if 


■•TOeCotnmisrionerB  appointed  to  reporter  a'Mem(nr,  preBchtcd'Bv'M.  Him', 
-MtlH  I6th  or  PetrrAry  (705,  Mi  Mi^^mntM  lie  'pkp6B«d'tt«etepki^itifWe'ttfa4w' 
4iini  «t  theblind^^iUter.iwttdi^MmR  niwntin^  of  adi*mi»7b  tMi*^>ito'r*M*M 

'tfM^a't%>ereMof£IUTMur«'F<^ll]efilftia."t}>'Jainit^a[>H'.i   'Bdtimr^mii 
!aii«Uo,4euiiAbftm»«f«:UlAnm>l«litim,rb{7;Mr.:Alsfwivprirltfdt<in-1Ji«ilt«prt 

^  jtlie  Tenlh  Meeting  irf  tlw  Bri^sii  lAwociation.  n.  IJl^i    We  belieTej  flfw,  fjpt 
Dr  Howo  of  Boslo'ii,  has  saccesEfun^  applied  himsell  t«  iliia  intereetmi;  !bquis> 

....'"  .'1.,::-"!"  :  -A-  ■  :>  ■  ..■':'.  .:i;..i-|„-'..i^-..;  A  tr  i\-l -m 
mo.'lJ  Iwi!.?^.ii>i."i[  '„.-li,.  /.'  .,„i,. „■,.!,!  .^„i'n','.'.T,/r.  .[.,„.  ,(ti7/  Una 


,  jCom^^. ,, 


<:,\    1- 


., ,  ..      ,,.  ..     ..    M'rl'.l'OCWtlVitMvi.teR 


^(ff,Iit¥pijt^-Q, 


;i,friientl  Qf,tho^  who  ■were  the.lie^tapiKl  prna^ 


^ml|  (Qf,tli?,yoQd,,Va;i(\y%,  the  cel^W«t^,p«W 

j^|aiffiBtury/the,ijJijeniQ]i8rthougo  fearfwily.p^^ 
cM^fiiiiH^  (jpT-ley.Easean)^  for  himself  tus  pr?yi|fi 
.bis,n™^,ass9cia^  with  all  that  iiaa  0.dioify$\e  ix^,  t 
.i^J)i4q^Wr4r    I'li^''^  i*,an  aifectiTO.taatin^ony.tp.thj-  -  ,1^-, 

ij^#ei^,,)C^ipt4?tr8^K:e  alilressed , by  DryoeT^.^tg  Jliyde.  ,^p4,rf 
jRoqhfialjer,  "Xt  a  enq^  for  piie  agfe,  .to,  h^YP.n^gl^^M';- 
•)^i^4^,ap(J  -starved]  AtrrButW."  ;|  Into  t}ie  very,  ,sha^,e6  ^Sfl^ 
tiretnent,  public  sympatliy  followed  tne  man  whoin  pcp^^fi^, opi- 
nion Lad  exalted,  and  one  or  two  chance  and  meagre  expressions 
of  mdancholy  flung  from  K  lyre  that  -Was  rtmck  with  infiftitely 
iQj(p,^exteritt'  of  ai-t  thwi  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  have  cotyiijed 
'.l^^jettWe's  Ota  po^twaqdering  in  despondpncy  UipoHsli  »eqfi|ifl(h 
•toradinvibodi^'oiTrtHiding  bFooomg  near  Imdy  fallaj  <Thid«<n*r- 
_;ri^B!*9^  f^s  „aH  lavished  Vpan  one  who  ftetw  almcreft  ■  ts^^'  9f 
.'ft«il(«>^eii^,^p(tver£y,,.and  never,  till  n«ar  hjs  (laath^  feiPW  ti»0 
'wiMlkitfe»«f  physica)  b^iMion,<  wbtlsb  «he  iiHtnivtfii  Mik<mf  bMiw 
'*tii\d;ftel^i*^',*^.lGft  bj;'tlie'  solfsatiife  fi^e  td;  edrii  his  1irt^.,|lfl 
ton  aiid  1)ittemes9. 

Hot  in  what  the  personal  ftttrttctions  of  Cowley  toilsisted,  wa 
6re  left  at  a  losa  to  comprehend,  since  the  elder  D'lsraeh,  whoj 
with  siich  unexampled  indUBfey,  has  ciilledao many  fogitlvefectdj 
and  with  snch  overweening  ahanrdityj  so  often  misapplied  then! 
•^rwords  pf  him  that  be  was  cmbarrasKd  in  ooitTersatlon,  and 


luig  bubble^,  M ,^i^,)^pf^|r^,^^ 


^littul  converpatipii^liet  ]^v^t^^^t]ie.  ^ 
Ifi™,  Wp»f  wSt.W>»..i.iu*  ..ill 


FfllklantL.-;*..'!.:'..    :!'-    ^^  .  i^  ■;..■..  ,.    i:    / -■,  -i■:^.|-.;  /h.,l(ir  l.ii, 
iiiiWtmtflver  tnayrhave'bb^  thepersohtll  ehiairaitsr  ro£ioiiiiiMpt; 

tmtlfniin'ainoii^  tlie  iiqnu^  pe&u  v£  hinsifi.'    Ptmif Sfdnt^iitg 
Qtajdediidtmri  ofttbeCK^  "ill  -li'..-   j..    /i-m'   -irli  trKnlji/io-iMi 


.vjuwrev  H  LKjc'ius  cuuec.'  *  ^ 


6arpri»ng  fertility  of  invetvljou — (an 

on  the  8ijpp*SB<5i  -^  m-'iimd\f% 
mmptionMt'it¥ihW'mnMmn<i 

tlW/'afeHlnt<knt9ritete<tii't)iili»{cton£jnBif,yiT4d/id>er(dictatafttfl|lw 
pnt^aHinkE'fiabioAy  i  i  voevopd  wr^ii  em  it  i#»'  «i  illim  aglii  thatntt* 
fimti  ci^.iM^<tHnie>fbQradr>atnasPtljre{JiiebTB(Hti^iiBai^bsn>iibatel¥} 
and  utteriy  inadmiBsible  in  a  man  who  elsewhere  profess^ eiilna 
S^efiarnt^AhetlabMs  tfrloar'sgejft  Bailvniaisj^at  to vairt^rtiiin 
fjl(yHfecji%9£a%rinsfcSiTdihalfa|Miab<ia^ilKdn|!^v^ 
Qt^i^lbeibnt'lJonstituleAkiHiasjj  iMeiipfircelttt^rtoarnveifvi'tlliif 
throughoat  the  history  of  society  the  ^wriradh^'fiMritfiHdaiddMii 
books  has  been  q^ed.flftvW*;*iafiftU»SQilJ«FfelAl^u»trative  of 
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•'^8  Coidiy. 

of  Alt^X)i)*a,  whom  Bishop  Btirnefc  eojflni^inwit^  as  having  been 

Cromwdrs  IVfesWcftit  of  the  OoiHicil  in  Scotlaiid,  and  who  holds 

II  respectable  place  in  Our  literature  tA  a  dramatist.    Cowley's 

biography,  written  bjr  Bishop  Sprat,  as  jQh^so4. observes,  more 

like  a  funeral  oration  than  a  history,  sets  him  foiH^h  as  the  most 

vf|wi#jbtei,frf)i^^pHiud./  iTbe>gre^t  Clpe^fjf^.y^j^f^^^fft.i^^fjia'^ 

having  taken  a  flight  beyoi?d  hU  tb^t  wentj  b#jpfl|»..,|4f»f .  '.^^0 

..JkljiJtpn^hiflfi^  is  ^aid  to  h^ve  declared  thi^t  tl^  j^h^j^  gffsptest 

ri;^gji^  ppQ(;«  .W/?r?. Speji^^rp  §lmkfp^r9,.^ji4^pft:%,  om(  ,  ',m.)?> 

^.It  ,w»S.tb^onstoW^.th|9  l7tb9en^ry,tf(jK.ftpp]|^uAtiftWlftf^l^ 

by  a  profusion  of  tributary  verses.     And  where  we  nave  such 

independent  te^imonies  as  isnbstahtiate  the  viitues  of  Cowley, 

^ven  these^  though  ^Iw^-ys  the  effiision^  of  friendly,  zeal,  and  often 

of  fawning  flatjtery,  may  be  ^cepted  as,  for  the  fliost  part,  true. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Cow^ley,^'  Thpmtis  Flat- 

j^%..wl»y  waff. bath  ^.pwt^r  w4  ft  i^g^t^^rms^il^o^^^^^Q 

,  ?V9^ty,  ;a^  tQ  be?  teimp^ed  to  ife  r^yoduction  in  ji^qthf;^  ^|^  ^P^y 
.  4edic^e^.^ipp  lin^su  ,^l^^nflaljl>  ejiief  pei%^HW^  4^  ,t^^^^ 
\,^^V^.  V yirt?;vs  JlefJiviva^  ^.  papegyA'Jw;/0?i  ^he.i^t^  p|;iif^,f;^haji:l|^. 
of  ever  blessed  memory,"  together  with  the,:f<^rrftniji^4ite^ff^ 
j^n^,^R>^^fiS.  qf  Mpnitdion,  §owe  ppwg^^id  pgems^  ai^^F^^aric 
.9flm..  ^e  w^?  eutirely  of  the  sqhpd  of  jQ9TYley7^^Ihi^:4wi^<»l^ 

^  cQ»f eqqcaptliy  jhis  ii(Jipir?r.  Ne^  v©  wo^de^J  .tjj^tf tw^ji^o 
fipd.  bf  m  jgpiMg  tbe  l^gth  pf  raying:—.  ■  ./.  ..       t.f.i  -.  .nmro/ 

.    (i   ^1.1  ^-M^c^  more  is.otviog'totbyiiiglLtynanB-*  h  -irjoiKuf  nil 
;lt    f.  »  V  I'lfha^rWas  periS)i>i»eidibj«0ble  Buokangbluci;    Jt  J)'HtiiitJo 
He  chose  a  place  thy  sacred  bop^ .to  k^m^   . , i (>  r. , ^ > 1 1« >i \\ 
Near  that  where  poets  and  where  monarchs  sleep. 

Well  did  thy  ^Ind  Meo»nas  mean  ^ 

To  thee,  and  to  himself y  and  may  that'  tomb 
.  Convey  your  mutual  praise  to  ages  yet  to  come ; .         .  ,^ 

Ml  loi.   •  Mgyt  BaaniirhentB  nmy  betray  their  kust,  ■'        ''  '  '^  '"  "'^^  ^ 
; ;  i  I  i   : !  t  I    And  like  thdir  founders  crumble  into  dusti  "    -,    ' '  '  ^^'  "^ 
Were  I  to  advise  ^sierity--^  ■•     .    ^     r  tiM  M;iu> 

That  should  at  all  times  acceptable  be —    , 
Quickly  to  comprehend  their  great  concern', 
Cowle;^  should  be  the  first  word  all  tbeir  sons  sh^ldlearn !" 

.  Alas,  poor  !l^^lAtmaiii !  .  He  thoiighit^ierhaps  as  he  wrote !  Who 
doubts  it  ?  The  hyperbole  here,  and  the  reckless  vflB*?§<aitiA"> 
jjown  even  to  the  "needless  Alexandrine"  that  ^^e^ids  tHe  sona" 
pre  strictly  after  Cowley.  ^  i$ut  f>,o^}bly  '^liuLrtbe?  stroke  of  FM- 
♦man's  imagination  approj^itp^tes  mpr.€}  n^\iv\Y  io  ,the  master-style 
he  copies  :■«-  , 


^<  Bnjoy^.  )iliiBitaible:bard^> 


' I (  '  .1      1. 1 


Of  alltiby  |)l^(i9ant  t<tU  (|he  sfr^^t«Mw4i'd, 


(kwi^y.  ^1^9 


,,....)       .  ;  .fi^iflx^scjd  in  the  fir^t  chao3  of  J)arbarit7,;T7T  t ,.,,.,  t  i. 
j(,   ,,     .., , .     ..  .4  cwr^e  now  to  be  Jr^aaerf— for,  with  tnee  ..     ^  ; 

.  '  '    *        Di/ed  all  the  lovely  decencies  of  poetry  !'*'  '   '"'-''" 

'*I«tiiatt''beH6vyd  this  too!  Yet  eo^levhitnself'cotild1rti*aiy 
Wre  otitirtretli^hed  thte  exaggerktion;  '  '    '  ' 

-^  'Thi*  Memory  of  Cowtey  tras  itaore  gmceftilly  eiriibaltti^' In 
some  eleganl  sthbriymOua^'t^l*^,  a  pottJoii  of  wfcich'  is  ekti?Abtid 
ite  A'Wdtt^f  f6if  ttt^  title-pagef  of  fieveiral  vcHamies  of  Mii'poeini^ — 

,/-,i//o  i   ,..  .?^A]ipnefl:^eiflpt^4fromtUQcamfQpft.^t^  j..  ..,„.     ...j,, 
. ,.„!.,    .,     ,^      Th^iflF'wardCov»^yl^0fi.*l^in«4fft^f,_...  ,,.,,., 
.'.liii  ,1  r:  .  .    ^^^  ?"Yj's  blast,  and  powerful  time  top  6ti:ofl||,  .,  j  },, 
!  ,.    '       '        He  Uossom'd  earjy  and  he  flourisli'd  long."'      .   [/ 

'Y^At' 'IrfVctt'  by  "this  "pcMslied  Writer,  Whbte  d^sied  ^ttefitWhs 
■i^fidttM  ha^^tatigiit  some!  jrist  dtecrirtHriatlotf,  he  islati!(fed  1«  tte 
1J«ibi  iSdpy  Of  Velrs^  foi'  His  Diandeis,  (of •'I^J6h  We'  fetvy^bitfe- 
^Msft'te'db^er^e'lri  thei  66rtue!,)  and  cdebrat^d  ais'llaVttg^^^te- 
^feiid*^ '11^)6*!  floi^aoe  and  Wgil,  as  well  as  for  h^tirig'preseWed 
i!H^'finta€JofPJhdar.  .        .        >.  i        "^       > ,  ;,. 

•"^'thi^Mi'.  Cowley's  juvenile  poems,  and  the  4;rarl«l«tiOrt  Of 'His 
''"Jpl^t^ribm,"  there  is^  Pindaric,  by  S:  W^ley,  ah'  ance'^tor, 
If  ^^'  riifetake  not;  of  his  Grace  thp'  Duke  bf  Welljngtbn;  i/H6se 
younger  brother  now  bears,  as  a  title  of  Parliamentary  pfeei^ajge, 
the  honoured  name  of  the  Foefc  ^  Gowiey.''*  This '|)l6ce  has  £uso 
obtained  the  ^stihe^d^m  of  having  an  estrael  of  it  indbrsed  as  the 

motto  on  one  ef  the  voiiltoies  :^-^  ' '    ' 

«,  '  •  .  '• 

"  Cowley  dioes  to  Joye  belong,  •  / 

jpye  and  Cowley  claim  my  ^ongy"  &c^. .     i 

This  writer,  too,  airogates  distinctions  for  Cowley  ,^ich  John- 
son has  gravely  fiiscuss^d,  but  which  the  strongest  partiality 
could  not  now  adopt  or  for  a  monient  entertain  :--r 

"  T9L980,  a  ppet  in  his  in&Qcy,  t  ,  .  . 

.  ^^     , .  J ,  Didhardly  e^i;lier  rise  than  t^e^;,  '  ,'  ^,       ,  ^,,,  ) 
Nor  did  he  shoot  so  far,  or  shine  so  bright 
:.  i  //    ! .  I.     '    Oc  in  fiifl  dafwning-beamd  ornoon-day  lights 


.  _^  J  I  I  <  «  4    <  gf 


Spenser's  sacred  flame 


r 

!  ,    /'C     J. 


^'-''^  '  L^p'd'up  and  kindled  thine;    '     '  '      ''     '''^''' 


Thy  thoughts  as  regular  and  fine, 
Thy  soul  the  same, 

Like  his  to  hondur  A9^d<  to  ikyrai  iivsHned, 
j^fO&tbysQul,  B«  gil^  thy  j^iipilJ'     - 


•  I  I  I'i 

I  I    ill 


4%  -t6#fe^. 

>M'{l^Ttei!it).'«y 'ftiot  ot  lit«  >r«mtingl6Eeck  -aDd;>t4atiki]^eno^[ft» 

4jift  alf>«ia^ageiW^ich;!^sdOn.Iiti'lif^«  lUEtkesiGi'inoBi^bMiSiHiffNl- 
Win^e^  lnferitfeiv«fea\'ing'coHQpose<i-otrtlipia|(fi'jtrfjfeni}  ttScpt- 

^lWel'?e;'i'lfiJitf 4t'ivRS  not  Vntili.a4|!aiii)n{r>ths  itge  of>fijBieeB  tbaKilie 

%bttiatty>}HWb^^  4Hs  1'  P-OQticBlBloss<Mm3'|  inlpiibV+Hfbii'Spillt, 

-*t!ie!*ii"ifc:irii*  Bight  ■Hori.iaJid:  KiW  LflasruEatlitffiiri-Aitel 
n  'dndi.^Pdaivj^or'.Mfestfninatev/' 

}ie-iHopeq'iHB(i"jiiDlAineffl'i'oitlie 
ismitoiiit'jflie  fenhri  icamintttied  % 
lOti  ^snchl  iliopeS'  iwliikl  -£!QBtI^ 

[jhtJ "WorelHiiftiliBijt  ■Triry4qiw*g 

ui  Jii.ii  /Jii...loii,I,ot^-j.i|j  vlliil 
■I  irtii.  rill  'ifi  fiitr ifl'jri WifT   yl-iBt 

i A>lfi4#^^ai^  i^'ti(§  '^eh«ral  r^^i  k  )ule&^^b^  Cdnd^M  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  "^losioiJj^fViivwliWhikEBelakB  tuBOttfide 
au  assertion  somewhere  macle  that  thesejioenis  were  not  his  ovm, 
but  put  forth  for  effect  in  hp"  ham^."  SorribWhra  'tfexcombically, 
in  the  case  of  an  eignVi  edTtioii,  Iw  dongiiles'Kiffl^ell'^ith  the  com- 
fortable re%c^p  tlm  .his,,  J^  ^?gl«tp^,,wjp.nff|.  ^a^he  first  book 
"which  hatll  Iighte^iJfllsiiCGfl^w  ))ef[fl,effl^ftfle^,hv  cooks  or 
grocers."  We  qw,B*t  wj-tfwOlWi,!ii9,tapt^#.mpdern  readers 
would  generally  concur  in.«vgge?tjqg  ^.jQfifvt^'^  learned  or  un- 
learned puerilitic»'a  railderjuute//' ..  .r.  .v..,i:\  lu'li^jii'/ 

The  allusion  to  Spenser  recalls  another  statement  recorded  on 
•^I'Ofszaekfis^lD'Iuiadif.rij  4{^J;t»iHteityl(>f-Ht9i9^re^*  rIJI^ow- 
ikir,7/'s^i,}tej.*'lbQC3fm^;»'poct>byi-ftepideptk..l/Ivl.)Wi)a^thefi'3 
lumwttnent  te  ftlHndjlwInaiveiyijfOttnai^Speiti^p'alfV^lfe-.J^esa ; 
Jwbi  ^!jrfaN«*iiinuri  ^bdij  of  p9etrjfy,m'^csm&i^  en^^if^^i 
iiflHidniiaeytihirt.hdigFewiBnMtoiweirfJjlR  a,prifetii'.  .SMcfe^tpi^ft^fl^ 
rdei4li«itnfaWTdit!>^ttemiit  to,an8Jff«!tl»  feifiditrfigeflijis,  ■.,  SbI  WPf h 
-Mrtd4rfft'^|Mi?poe*twiirtd[aftrf»acUftf:imp*dwfcw*id^ 
J((!^iitedjl'thfa*,  eape(Mallj1lwh«n4>«ip^iJ^'Biija^Wi'!»nQB  ofi^yp- 
£itd:^evidenc«^iM  aTm«tws^»afiiU>-^itimi^i9itivitr^m4vf^i^s 


-TOllelv'e:JMititbe<>ineaineadssii(  oF  bocfkiirefi^gt{MrSMt.;«t;g^^f»  f^ 

••pcb raohldeD^orptemis^s^  pro&^  ♦tejW*Suff 

'te'^pxtttifilrdiBa^ly  I  'inindu  \uin\  the,  ffiairtwjplar  >o^«v*  ^f  \CW5jr,55iit 
'^i]|;U^  seeityiciD  9BfeiebcQ(ffQiS|)mt4ft(Ac«9»».t^/jth4Ltr^tIsr^^t^ 
(lUofrledolttfi^cffi'^hQ  pFiiirikgei!<)t  ieolmrgliig  ><>*  |ib^i4«ik^fl^.jSS> 
^iooli'^ii^xiteiy^ntUt  ih0((iiiaa')gratiuMi«fl^/  p«*9$09,j^^ii^sirW4^[tAp 

-Jik  ito/fairyi  (reokne  i  o£  Sp^iudfcV'  till  i  oftictpd  -iHfitbj  tb0  if[l  ii5?W>^¥H- 
Irfife'^iraticfaiof  pwHc  fiteiij^  3 >r1^;Xlw> Wccft^iplil  (rfihiSffi^Mt  i^}^%- 
''tfc«fextbfjtoei*Jr,i(say9:8jlratyi^^  Yrb»)ihUc^u8t|l»»li^ttitenSi  SB8*r 

i*iUjboMwMiil(the'biaHoB^^f [is;d  poei»  .fitt^'tfer  ftb^  lefifimii^^ftfi 

^  ii9dt[(than'>thldiaki9i{te]:Bti6ni  ofriiifci^^ 

i»^ti<^  \ffh^  stven^h'^was  iitot  t6j1pie» iudgod/tb;  t^[9ii|9^^  gf 

^Idiar^^^tfae  fiist  ibfegUmtn^of  ihjj^lsttidiesf  i^ks^  a,<j^m^H^t^(,^sr^ 

fully  digested^  not  only  in  his  memory,  hv^Mifk^^gp^tx^lo^^ 
early  productions  of  his  muse-p-both  the  "  Oonstantia"  and 
"  Pyramus,"  inllee&'^k^c^l^'iirp^'i  "Mk mm ,iif 'M'c^ ^flian  the 
Dopular  tale  of  Spensei4 TaJrf  '""'^  •  ^'"' '"^ 

offjNoJo6wl]Pd(Diii;Waaby'«i  PiiMterife.  i8»t..(?o>W}0jf  befeffi;^WMieA; 

obdtro««dajid.agalnil»f€ff«iiVijigilialsQl5-H'^  ^:if  io  n.iijil.o  iljifril'j 

^ffT/o  8fil  i(.n  Mij//  <m:.m.(i  o^'.iil  tjiu'^i  .•■'•I  "'I  'il  "•(iio'  Noirij.-.-i;  in; 

r/II^.icl.rK.^V|p  ffi^v^^^^  :.:-.!;■■  ..}  il:u;i  inn  hiJ 

-rffna  o Ji  if »;  >^^ph>gff?P^8[Wore,  but  not  30  brjglit,  «,      . 

Riybis 

-HfJ 

Virgifof  theirs  and  WnHfti'tof  bt»  OTmi'fil* : xiq  Iv>rrin.if 
no  bob'ic^o'x  irf'jrfr^t/:^''  •'n\\u^^\\   -[1;.  ...-f  -j.,  .rs-j^  ..1  ir.r^ulli;  mjIT 

-'^^^^^Hfs  k>w^iyji^fell-4*falt}i«fnglr.  the:^rahi4'(dfvAfe>fprai5e^)>ifco 
5=  a§^tebeb  fOiO^WWy'ttlsttpftidrtt^^  Virgilf 'Baia^fcombutcB^W^Mr 
« ^W^^2St^i^\\wiAm\Ai\&^mmi^^^^  ^  beiidtaned 

'^^k^i§^^r^'^^t^'|^>ifideierf]n)n«d  '^  tiibd^  fatrraUfiMzard^Itfaat 
'^iSgi^^S^H^^^^Ii^  siibl^^'  td  ifa^^idiralcm^^r^lniaMilfaierifitabklin 
^'PiAltef^c  (ld<^i^'th^'citiIogfi^'by  M%j^><$f  d}|maitf^  c^GteMde^rwiUidn 
-f£Eili!(jkJlfttii'itb«  dt^i:ofi  Mrgi'fiehi)v>More'6cmipi6trt^ 

^■^^VI^^hf6K^'kf^\v]^Wtt^wip^^  tany^^^nvhereafeittis 

•^to^^fi»»*Jrg^4'j{«ite^d^%iWe^        bwlrtiflsiimldbitrditya'^^  if(l  ni 


Sii  Cowley. 

"*     ';;« 'ghc  strained  a  wtile  t6  fc^A  tJiMnit!fit«W^  '  '  i^ 

^  I    .;  '      Shfe  stmiitt^d  a  "^^Mle  and  trfi^Iy  dfed,  - '      «     ■ 

•  '  '    Yet  thiis  greal  god  of  poesy !  i     ,       vt 

With  joy  they  sacrifice  their  fame  to  thee.'*         ^      .■.   )  ^ 

Contemporary  criticism  in  its  most  eccentric  flints  is  stUl 
instructive,  or  at  iall  events  atansirig;  and  we  shdl  venture  ta 
cull  a  few  more  flowers  from,  the  chaplet  wreathed  round  Cow* 
ley's  monumental  bust.  In  a  set  iof  verses  "  on  the  death  and 
burial  of  Mr,  Cowley,"  the  poet  (if  we  may  with  propriety  so 
speak  of  an  ex  post  facta  operation,)  is  paid  back  in  his  own  coin 
•—hyperbole.  Amon^t  other  absurdities,  it  is  gravely  averred 
t!^at  the  "  fire  of  London  last  year," 

^.     ,    '  **  durst  not  n^ar  thi^tnictuire  ttoiftte '' '     ' 

Which  Fate  hW  ordei'd  to  be  CowleVs  tomb.^*        .•:,., 

meaiiing  Weatoainster  Abbey,  which  escaped  tbe  general  conpff^ 

graticOElI:  ^   .  _     ^,^. 

Sir  Thomas  Higgons  was  in  the  church,  and  pnc;^  majfr^pd  tq 
a  Countess  of  Ea^^x ;  but  isi  le3s  known  to  f^ind  as  himself  a 
poet^  than  as  the  father,  of  Be vil  lliggons,  the  poet  and  historical 
lyriter. '  ^Slr  llioiiw  indited  ah  ode,  a  Plhddrfte*  of'  courfil^.  toii" 
tne  deafh  of'Cb^iiejr,  making  Him  out  f6  be  andtnelr  Pindar/und, 
prophesying  that  his  name  would  rei^'as  long  ti$  P^tnirdh^d^  h'>. 

Then  foflowed  Sir  John  Denb«in<  with  a  pci^^ln   *'  on  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley's  death  and  buirial  amancfatthe  ijdndent  poets  P* 
This  is  the  piece,  written  after  Sir  John's  luBacjr^  and  comme- 
morated by  Johiisbn  as  "  his  e(i6ellent  'p6em  mbtt  the  death  of 
Cowley,  •  whomi  be  was  not.  lonjj  i  to .  ^ipcviye,  lip^ ,  p?f ,  the ,  X%^ 
March  1668,  he  walti  bUlied  by  bisjsi^^*"  r  ^oilWwi  .aIsq  ^ea!k3; 
ofitiasan  blegy^  hutit<aertainly'is  :not  ^egjac  in  versiJ^c^flj|j 
howbFor  mwcEit  to«)r. be  so  in  spirit! imA  purp9se.    "  lji^j(pen-| 
baihfa);:poem  on  the  r  death  o£  Coitrley/'  fsays  tke  i}edoubtai(]|te 
ckxitorj  liiff^aahis  last^  dsoA^  amoiig  hi^  sbortjer  Work^  ^W^^ 
perfrannaaice ;  thfe  nwaab^rs  are  ipusical,,  aiid  lJiie,tbqyght3  9*^. 
jfwt.''    Deniiam  diaf)lays  indeed  sow  strength ,  f n .  cgpjpj^^ijg^ 
Within  narrow*  limil3  ^  fioje  procession  of  th^  jQore  ..^q/f^fi^i 
e«i9fflfeed  poets >-•  .•  ..•."••  7;.'..  /,  ,/mJ 

'^  QM  Chancer  lifce^ the  morning  star^       /  :.    . >«'  i     . ,  jj  / 
To  us  discovers  day  from  fat. 

♦  «  «  «  ik  *  * 

.     ''    Next  (like  Aurora)  Sp^^ser  rose  ....iijid 

Wloine  purple  bliush  the  d^y.  foreshows     , 

.   *        *        *        «        ♦        »        ♦ 
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By  Shakspere,.  Jonsori,  Fletchers  lines 
(Jhir  stage's  liistre  Rome's  outshines." 


■  i.i  I.    ''J:..'iiii 

r 
II--  I  '•/  Ijj*» 
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The^  |>dol,  of  dourse^  iaxes  his  invention. to  evinc^  J^1fiCPWl^J> 
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transcends,  .theoa  vM ; ,    Exc^ellence  jn  wit  and  of  nature  are 
accordingly  ascribed,  to  bhakspere   and  -Fletcher;   to  Spenser 
and  Jonson  excellence  \n  art ;  but  the  double  attribfHtes  of  the 
former,  and  the  single  one  of  tlie  latter,  are  all  assigned  together 
to  Cowley  : —  .7 

III  •.  ^r  . .  *f  Ho  t^e^ted  Do^  the  ancient  gold,  ' ,    ,«  ) 

<.}    ..,;i:...     . Nor  with  Ben  Jonson  did  make  boJd  "      .,  .  , 

-/.',.  )  I.......  To  plunder  all  the  Ro^ian  stores  iMiifMi- 

Im,.      ..    '    .  Of  poets  and  of  orators.  '  "'   '   "''!''• 

J^    ,.     .    '  ,    Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state,  •     ■•  •  •     1   -  /  ,■ 

ij    ;      y ;' He  did  not  steal  bat  emulate ;     •  •   ■  I-     ■    \,:'^u<\ 

J        ^»'   '  ;    And  Tyfhen  he  would  Hfee  them  appear,  '•     [ 

'  ^  ^      '    ■      Their  garb  but  not  their  cl<ith*&  d«d  woar."     ^      .    i 

These,  it.wiust  be  conceded^  aref  very  preity  and  well-tiirn^a 
coniplinients...  But  Si;r  io\m  Denl^am,  \n  pooth-  impuled  little 
to  Cowley  that  had  riot  been  ascribed  to  him  before;  and  thesei 
al;tntt\MeS  tttty  the*refotd  be  cited  as  a  p^tito  <tf  tfcerf^JniJuriifenii 
contemporary  testimony  to  his  merits.     We  have,  for  iristoniaaQf. 

thirt' lihMtsil j^^  '     '    •       i:     : ...:  r  i-^ 

I..  ^'  -i'  V:  /'  PH  Pindar*s  lights  bjr  him  are  reached.'*  ^'  '';""'  ^  • 
yi^,A^t.o«ly.svj»ptom;  evinced  by  Sir  John  pf  t]ie  tlioroiigli-' 
pfcwwct  orfBCl^U  .wiien  h^  iprid^  m  C!qw%,  will  perh^§  b^fqun(|j 
GouGbedi»'tto<iuawt  coiftparisop; —    .,  .     ,  ,  „: .  ' 

.iR  if-   ••«*.Jitei8€rrertrrj«dgiaetit  (giving  .law)»  i         •  •   .,,.1 

"\%^vn'\  ^■^»'.  'His tnodefit.&oey i&9pt i^ Bwe }  ,■  >  ,,,,,,1,  ,.f/ 

-.•i[/if(i<  !>.'•..  As. rigid  bt«ib«iidajeak>tt0. are.'  •»  -i  .  .,'| 

10   irj:,.!        :  Wb«a  t^jr  belWB  tbeiir  wives  to9  r,  ...... 

''It^^ltoti,  ih  his  Essay  oii'tb^'  Glds^idS,  has  eonstirawirted  thd  .«:-> 
t^ateiKhai^  nn^d  o/f  tmmerited  prabe  kvtehfed  o^n  Cbwtejr.bjf  coil^ 
tett^brkry  critics,  declariiighimf  wWedby  eveiry  mus^hecoiHDfd^. 
aiU^i^Sefrttng,  fhkt  he  ritnUed  the  aneiei^tB  ineVeFy-  kind/' of! 
pjx^^  t^trt  tira^dy.  It  ia  a  singularity  <jf  no  ifttnall  aoooqnt^-  ihnti 
tf  p6et  t^bo  onc^e  had  earned  stsch 'tinWO'if^ted  ^raise^  shoaldKofiQ^. 
imbiiid^bw  to  aifrest  the  getteftil  stdmiralidDv  Of  licGntaornsilefiSj 
'vjf^'^tliiii]^  acquit  him ;  and  it  is  not  from  that  grwasd  of  ot^eof- 
tlbtt'tltet'e  emahate^  the  neglect  with  whic^  his  works  are  visUiedtr 
Cowley's  folly  was  affectation ;  he  was  guiltless  of  groisd  Jikpilftf. 
vity.  But  it  was  yi/ddiiig:to»>the  mmV  Qm»vmvo(i^^  affectation  to 
write  the  pieces  in  his  ^^  Mistreas,"  a&  if <  under  the  dnfluence  of  a 

Passion  he  avowedly  felt  not  then,  if  he  ever  at  any  time  felt-^for 
)enham  insinuates  in  hiiii  the  same  e/toicism  as  in  Virgil,  who 
might  almost  be  teitned  a  mvsogynist.  Thie  folly*  CJowley  vindi- 
cated by  the  well-known  pfea,  that  "  poets  are  sbarce  thought 
freemen  of  their  company  >vithotit. paying,  sorne  duties,  and  obliging 
themselves  to  be  true  to  love.'^  This  ooctritie,  i^Wch  savours  of 
tWfitii^tlto^  |>menai4na  on  which  Wnerei  fomtd^itbe.&Ap^H^  of 


C'      ■      I'f 


ao-taffiieobiJa^  rfjer&islititl^  tpfesi^i^Bft^d  fiV«}i^,p«!?jiFjr),Mntt 

QfBi^uwpile.ftndMnf»)nBetljjjd^ent;,aiift!iiaa4fUiw.W 

&4lt!&y9wad'tUWjfftrtiaf:hU,pp^e,J»^«j?flerqia*sa3f«fiwithq«( 
bej«^fpUB4«4  in  ^feality,.K  iWn&1>E:Sen>J/n»Ht».'l«t.gJtthjlj( 
iBtWrapli^BP  jTiti,jftiSiflipw#i*tWW?l))Wl'in  Qir3f}flitft|b<««fei«l4 

»he,f,.PJtantwiW>   ''rft*/i»id3rtai£eniB«pp:#-<Hnj;af4d#n{i!tt»rti(lte 

»ign».iedW&om-(ii***rftjtb»ftrnwe#iitf*'Wd.  al6C|\fqr:ift.,jt«q>i^,of 

hiI0ir»ffJib^^JaBfe1jtl^fliEjb?st,:andl!bIfff?»^^^I?Kt'Wfd*ll■l(■J!fe<4ifertT 

Ji49..GosvJteyrPlJM^e^iinili^  j^sflciptiW/eC^aysn^,  .ihfl  /liinJ  mil 

,ri.i-il.iiA  liBntWi  •(ierBit>jBDnrdpe8alWaT8'iflsb''(i-  J'i'O  ni  rijiw 
^'*Dk  iMWidft-,  bh'ih^'iJoiierak'^rfiali'diiAitiiiyih'eJitttigy  i^'g- 

8i*^w/'fctJfiatbw''WkHte'itfe'fiwridbi','-^ft¥ifl'Ddhhe!Wia^ 

and  others  of  itsrilisfctiiWy/4i'Wfen'ai"D«li^ri'attIllWhoift''hbJiiit^ht 

4cJtlil,  iSuwiitg!^  niWfiicftl  nflt«fs  ^^^R^IwJ,  ^np.  Ju^h^.fli^ifift  ;j#fld 
.sfttdid.Sir  Jobn(I>c^ft'nx's«la-(ti)gMi»,i)<H>itQ  mimttpii'^mi  oft  Jivb* 
IMllt6ii,.'*Aii«ifi<Beni<l«BSOB,lbot3t  lihewisfl  Jiaplicate^  >->&tib£to. 


Alf  miiKZs  (J/»Wi^,  j)<wW  «fe*r  «6Wre  <y  Aifri^t^^'d^j^ihB^ttaS^Wj'Has^lteeW 

swikl^€«i<^  ^-pQeti^ial  thittfim   III tei<JaiH!5dj^  worth  fendei^vdurii^^^ 

crf^PiiJtThoiba^i^oWii,  (a  ^t  <^         ad  phllosophei-y)  to  ^nt^tf 
l«rinftty6iqti06tJOA'Avtrelb^<b^€$tt^^  be  dfi  ^ailc^ytfi^ 


ittilii^yi^vetii'ki'itb^it^e^to'pMfirff  abdftftdiiin  i^«^^f ^thii' M<itdl 
Boifefl^//^bo>^SMEitdl  t(>^ibi^^MiAfte)f''M^«he<«U»^bn«i^ 
eve»«f#liftWji  !r^dtediit4^1tfr<6c^i<n;'^  5W,«ttitt0ilgfet>li]tei'Ot4fek^WI*. 

the  Latin  writerfe^^^  disiiiV*^'  '«i)to«  ii^bgif,  Ifatoe^ib^y^blb  *©£- 
tullus,  and  veirj  lihtl&an  Hforaoe;  aWiou^h  a'  gWat.deal  may  be  met 
with  in  Ovid,  ahd  >i^ca:^cel^.  aaytbnag  ^ein  iMartkl.     Addison, 


ii\'im^^in\l^^^>^i]\^^Pl^^<^^^^^^^  'TMllo  Lint 

<o£teilt]mes  ^f  JhV0j'0o«cYttdM'iH^  t61<H&.ti()ii^^beoidatelable.*n9^$%fe^ 
Sns onii^ltedi^f has  bread 'bififd^sttcTjIv^  inrguice)Cil>Ifl!B)iMr/b(jr  faoldiiigk 
ItodM  Srb)^  lie  d6aiite8)he^  iKbiir^dilb-oiv^Tjiil  a^oivM^ ldm9/b^(}ovf{&^i9i^. 


tlie»iM^^0  W'O^^ upon  it.,,  Upon  th^  djdng.pf  ik  tre^  upox^.  whdc^  Jbe  ^ 
h^,cui;,hifihve,,)^  obiferyei^^i^^         wtten  dair^s  b^  bi^n^a  iip  , 
anaiw^thdi^A  .the  tj:|Qe*.    Whep  tfi  resolve?  to  give  over  his  pdspion',,  hei  j 
teife  ii|9  tlij^  one^V.urnf  l^ike  hita  for  ever  dr^^^  the  fire.     His,  ii^art  is  " 
ari'Etha  th^t  insieacl  of.Vulcah's  shop  ijfcloses  Cupid!s  forge  iij  k.    Hi^  - 
end^^votinligio*  drown  nis  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  tipbn!  ihfe'flr^l 
He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  tM\d  ' 
sun,  (which  produces  so  many  living^^reat^res,)  should  not  only  warm 
but  beget.    Love  in  another  place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire.     Some- 
times the  poot*s  heart  isfro^^iiftl  evei-j^bi^fe^,  todsiJttlkitti^'l^iHShed 
in  every  eye!     Bb'rhfe^f^^  U^  if^  ai-6>?^ed  Ith  ffead,  ^lid  IfAtr^  i!a  love 
likea  ship  set  on  fire -ih 'the  nfldd^e  df'ftidseji.'"  "    •      '  '   '  '  '  ^' 


».    '  I'  .  I     •       ■'.''•       -  ■  '.i     'I' !       •  /v 


The  admixtures  ^whjcbtA<idiBO%  .thfough  tiil9  m^ium  (^  these 
no  less  accurate  than  ^rtraordifliiary  ins(apee»  pokitft  oii%  hkn.  ad- 
mixture of  th^V(|ifaJiltied  of  fire  witb  tho^  ef-knre  \  and4fais'  knixed 
wit  is,  therefore,  accorditi^  ^hlM,  atiiiKto^e(<of  pan^and^witticism* 
The  inimitable  trflfetktfe  orM^rtinift  Scribfefosontli^JJiitlios,  or 
Art  of  Sinking  ip  Poetty*  rests '  entirely  on  Siisttattc^^'of  a  si- 
milar sort  from  Blapkmore^  Ambro^  Philip,  ClevdanA  and 
evenWaUer.  ,  .j,  .  "  ,,  .""       .,      ,.        ^    .       "  .    '  ,      '.V 

Some  justioe  has  teep'^ealt!  tp.Cp'wtey  in  his  elaJjorj^tipn  af  that 
especial  sentiment^  in  wtipj^j^^i  w^  re.^Iy,i?,^tTirft]i,  aix^  palest : 

<*  His  magnaniinit7/Msa|^&e'8pectittePv'^'^a6>ion^lti|lboit¥^^ 
other  considerable  men  asfliisrniidsiiitaiBi^iig;  add  at  isia>4cn»Bi9tin- 
goisfaing  spirit  in  tlie<e>egao6iaiiihs^tvli0iptiblishdd.hiB  w(»&sy^ 
to  dwell  so  much  upo&>it]iA':teinp(eb  of  kiB>liBiiDdt<ai^'.thei(medtoiion  of 
his  desires.  By^  w^^eaaSyilte  bds/l'eiidelred  laaimad  8a:iattfiable  as 
famous.  That  state  of  Mfti  whkhi  beam  •  the  face;  «f  peyeirli^  iwitk  Cow« 
ley's  great  vulgar,  [Addison  thbagk loot  uEfawdl/jnwiPtfiM^irie^ lis,  we 
confess,  ft  little  profound  beire^]  is  adrairabl;^  deisenbed-;  .^nd  St  is  no 
small  satisfaction  te  tlraise  of  thei  saiiie  iutn  of  desire,-  thathe  produces 
the  authority  of  the  wisest  m^n  of  the  best  ageof  the  world  to  stiiSdgthen 
his  opinion  of  the  ordiliSt^fpuvsiiits  of  faiankihd^    • '        >   ....  r  7/ 

"  If  e'er  aiiibi tiqri  di3  my  fancy  cheat       '  '  " '   '    ' 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  De  great, 
Continue,  heav'ii,  still  froin  nie  td  retno ve'  '  '  -  "'^ 
The  hutiibte  blessings  of  that  Mffe  1  love.*'"  ''"""'^^ 

Somewhat  to  the  san^  |nit^|^bs^  doed 'this  juSkioiM^'WiHICer^  in 
his  paper  on  Real  Greatnessf^  emfplpy  adother  tjinyfotioii  fip^ii^Cow* 
ley.  This  is  the  fine  stofy  of  Agkiis.  It' wsls  rtiA  -Withotit  i^ason 
that  the  influence.qf  (jdWWs,  magnanimify  extended  i<sef!tfto  his 
friends — ^to  Evelyn*  and  to  llarvey,  and  fevdi  descended  in  later 
times  to  others  who  stumbled  ocoa^ionally  into  an  admiration  of  his 
works.  This  story  becomes  the  more  worthy  of  citation  alike 
from  these  causes,  aA'd  frditi  'tBl6  ^dl*etlrti^ati(ie  of  ili^ippl*dAng  in 
an  English  dress  as  tJBl^lby V  6^  ft^hslaiidii  -fitolff  fa»6Wfl  Latin. 


C6HHtv*^S'fet9lbri'  ii '  ih^h\tm '  superior '  in  Mrit '  tfrtd^'  ftiiedbtii"  td ^  • 

Bpojts  of  l^pts.  33  wefli  as  the  m6iitli-t)i6c6  of thb  6th'ef't)i^kTi|^l^i"; 
toE^^ Ogilyie,  CjfevQ,  and  Mrs.  Afrja  Belui^  who  ciied'alrhost'  ph' 
thaqoiflpleti^n  of  her  part  of  the  tas^..    tVT^.  ^xfr^ct  l>oth  ver^' ' 

•"'''"■  •'";'■'.        '    '•'     'CoWLEt'^.   ■■'    '     '•'''-:   '•■"•  ^  .-•'- 

.,  /..{  .Put, the  godfl  knew,  wiql  therefore  Iqyed  )pitfx,  t^en :)  ,         .  - ,  ..j 
Thus  lived  obscurely  tb^iji  without  ft  P^m?,    ,,  ,.  ,  ;.,.  ,,   .    .    .  J;[ 
Aglaiis  now  consigned  t'etemal  fame, 
iit*or^!G^yge^  the  rich  king,  wicked  Imdgnaaty      •   .  .  .  r.        [ 
ii  nPresimedrai'iffise  ApoJlo^B  Ddgpiiieseot^^     ,i     ■',.t,'-<-<'    >{  .-h 
i>'»/".Proteiaed  toask-t**'  0  thoii  the -whole.  woridiSl-eyer," ..  •,•!■' -/i;!; 
.1(1  i  .Se^'fil|.tbotta,ittwiitibftt.bftppi?ff  is»i^ian  H*.    .  ,  .,n  ,  ■  uv 

I    ..  Tb0godi,.whQftCiwrfl'4tofl^l^T?afa(n,  rephedj-^    .  .;: c.  i-;      ri' 
r^  ..  VAgl^ft^ppieir,isy  ,]^utGygppcyie^,.<.  ,   ,,>   .,,   j../ 

,  ..     Ift,a'pi;pu<lrage,  f.  VHio  can  thftt  Aglaus  De.l   .     .i    ., 

We  ve  heard,  as  yet,  of  no  such  king  as  he  r  k  /r 

,    .    And  true  it  iwas,  ^hroug^  the  whoje  ^rth  aroui^d,    '  '  ' '  ' 

No  ki^g  of  such  a  na^e  was  to  be  p)nnd.  '  '  ■ '  >;  ;^  i  ' 
•  **ld-febtae  old  hero' dfth&l  name  alive,  ''  ''''  iii--'.'  'i- • 
^>I^lilWfaoikiS'ygh']rae6  doeS'fofntdiegads.derivftS!  i.,'.;/.*  -  il  - 
-  ifii-id^dt  Borne  mighty  gi^^hil  tiiot  has 'dene  •:  -i  l-u  -  :  .-,io'-  'iviii<- 
i^(Un«|WQiidmvBitifigh^aild|9(Ml<>»likeihonoaEai^oni?i  .ii  ..n.,-  -..kI-iuv 
i.)  i[^(]«isi>6onae'']n^>iof'eiMfle8Si wealth  1?'  saidbfiv'!''  'i  ">•'•  ■"■  Ii  >/'!>  oi 
'/.  r^iNcrae^  ikonebf  !lliei9er'*^^  Whd  oain  tU8>Agla«3,lie?V' n  -li 
-/^<' )  After  long  8€farch  and  ^ineiiqdiii^jspau^^  :[r     .woou* 

J//  r<iIn-lfliii-oQ^s<siiire-AtbM!ton''rale^^  '  !•'       >•.'.'   •■•''-;-  1  ■' 

■  rr  '(  (Th^'Ardadlioi  life  hbi^  alwhys  slifidy  tie)&n,)  '    i'  :■.  -  •    , 

'ijf  "N^arSopbo^stewn^  (whitb be  bnl  once  faiid  seeiiiv):  -  -r:  ^  [f  ,,t. 
'viltiiQ^hiaiAfPBiis^wbo'nioaialPcfak'  dlitry<iirGWj"'  "  ••';>  >  M'-,rMitnr'  ')<(: 
Whose  happiness! 't&^-godsietedcl^tfiesskdcl'-i.-  '  h  'to  «H.rirr  jo  >iii 
This  mighty  Agla,us  was^labonriiig.  found        .     ^ 
With  his  own  hands  in  his  own  Bttle  ground,,  V, . 
So  graeiovts  Gpd,.(if  it  may  Jawftil be  .    *     ;,  ,    ) 
Among  those  IbpB^i^  go^ , to  mention  tb$e)    .     ; ,  p 
So  let  me  act  on  such  a  private  stage, 
'II  /L>J%«^l|i»frjd«B.$peBi9$iof.wpd^el^iflf  a^j.  -.Ji  ..|  u^vMsusr', 
-v/n')Aft^H««:^JJ^a»4ii<ray*g^8!ii?f.va^  i,  ,;i  ,h--i'.un|  ^.j.i 

uo./ivThjf^,Wetiwtl^t^jtosaUY9ss^J,gp^n     „^,,   ..,;..  .hiT   .vI 

.  'I'itni  W\Wm¥''^^  and.learn  t9  love hei:  end.    ..^,  ,^^^.^^.,^ 

^'Iil  ti»  'loili-zjli'!'  I.  m;    il.ii     ''^''^u^a"'"  ••  '  »'"i'»J  *'  •  i\  h  ''  f-'-i  "> ..!  .-'/fiij  I 
.  .i:(,           *                                     JLATE  8.  ••,  r 

tMiiij  irf.'ijijjj"'    ■'.;    ..rn'/'     i     •■'   -i  i!i..-i-hj    /i-.t--  -nil      .''-rio'/ 


.,.u. 


]mtl  oihMtir.retJKdiidlxtidiadgilbili^  -iil'l' ' 


!j[  nsraio 
lii  orlJ  to 

riuiliroiu 
o)  iA^ao 

■J7I)  9vml 
on  ■Billi'j 

[  Jil^uoilt 
!  v'lHtrie') 
■;  'iu  I'lBli 

tlilol((iwi[' 
J.llig'ii'A 

■" '^  Jmilgrit 

-■,T   "tn  ?■  ^■jIv'o'J 

,:,;  ,(ir,j|:  lii9iiioilt 

P.jj  „;,•,.;  i  7l;^«(Vlt^ 

-((u  -I'ni  liiiiw  airl 

Ijiii^.  (r'>  ([Jal'nEih 

wilti'f  «[grf]'to 

it, lb<3}al^  bu nifl^lf  d&viated  fmtait  ih'hU ; t«if««beQ ^^Htei^, 
tliteiJBfcrw,  otftOofete^  Ifetimtr-'twlJ' toe^  amwialBdf  ffllfeaftwiiS 

jiisirtniiitnmslatbt  tlirm'glmnt  th)&''v.^U  >I^iMim^mflt6^''^ 

•tdlotiberail  il^b  Johnsoiiitxinsidfemi  g4r'^0lihi'l)^flbMnrite(ilki 
,fa«siliaDi  ofitJ^e  [first!  Mo -Tiiittel^^t^tiH"^^  'ftY«pti^ty'(tf>ktitm^[^ 
jngitrabsflotidniftiHn  thetdnfi^ry-ofitiOundbgU^oBilBiA  ifffeMlfat 

-peuiDHl-bF  oiit  iJarHbr.'V^rflMilis/j'sdiWfe  of  4hem  ^  t^e'-W^rte'^^M 
■wfclliiqii»]ifi*di  Hdt-'^a^bw'  ifiHwU''kbow*erfh#^^u«%  |^ff«Cl 

-■itt&:ihajiidib6en'i»Ued'  in<'to:(iiJ>p^ov^''Sterl^l^aiM^II^(k# 


cimen  just  quoted  of 
of  the  nmny  p{««esid 
by  him  frSifa  i^iki 
mention  those  in  whi 
ought  to  give  him'p 
cipating  trafisl^flbn  'i 
liave  overteykeJ  tfte' 
either  not  heard  at  a 
Douglas,  the  leai^f 
thought  lie  hcRrd  thi 
century  and  a-half  b 
Earl  of  SincJflM^  ,trq 
AeTOicS?withdidihJ( 
quaint  old  title,  "Th 
Virgin,  transla(flt)i0H 
Kev.  Fatli4i<'iW''(>fld 
kel,  and  unkel  to-  ll 
jierliculnr  prologe,"' 
the  freedom  of  his  ti 
Cowley's  magnani 
tirement  to  the  c!il 
sti-oiigly  illus^fgj^^i 
his  writings  arfj^^ra 
charitableness,  w^i^ 
of  the  lexicographer 

bMlt«fcriqts*!W-fdl!iWbl)i#jHb«*te>t«!iwe^nia^'ihiMlfcba™)*iInt- 
lflft^iHliB«^IS»imiflaot*n«$3»DVitba  es|)ressioh'ja  theipp^reitp 

pteRoW*6^p*'t^J»Whi  wmmestdiij' on  (tJsfdieKfafdssTOH 
WWrtelf.-^oHe'.SilMMtBjbiKiiyiiJiBabBttiiifi^  tiH*jiifiiC(«wlBj^si#'iio-  ■ 
Hvfc^BWfe  5i!iBtW^iB*Vet*w(tjw<M]carr«*dif»i'i'li  TheleiccdmstareHfe 
irfffl^ilgi^«rtiS^tt^'|*riodiWi4iBr{¥rtMiiijiunfirobitkn^ 
i'ftd!b§fn,if(ei4npi4d(f(lrt^e«ifl  ijir^hei  drudgery 'of.  d«fcypheiinbrrth* 
QfinieAppnd^ncijtp^^HUg  h^twlisjtiObitoilt«  atii  Itiaftin^ii;  iod  ne^ 
Ji'Wi*  W  iPrtBTSs)W)fc:ir)twme>pQ8b-of:_38ciifftaity  nndtBJjibr*.dJertiQm, 
W^  i^&'jfeaf s.>^??wa*d5  thouVaaiMs'thatfaooafiiohcd^thiiiteiMf- 
I^If»i8ft>tIj»fl¥«^[iiJtQi,othepfcit«iddy  hndrCdwW  bmiigtfoiBdKiil) 
*^i*j|^fetrWl^ri*w:i'^.'!*'f*aif«"tf***A^'toJw'ijlaBii)iif  MSflfibiA 
iWttlwa-i8W3W(Jj%9d'iTOlirfw«wd)>by!tiw[it£3dfiio6  tho'Odi^^ 
ltl^$Ay^{  -^j>B(jS<;ariMong)j|effei4teti  hial  release iby  ihlfirfxnpi^Iiw 
JsftASffiub'iJjs-flfi^iQOWt  iIlbei(J)i«l;!Bondfijweife.nfi(vc»rTOpii^8et, 
AWitl^fldeanwe*  tJrtthtad  stfthb^metltlAwdBiiiij'fchisiirefyjpiar 
«B(ill(6(^l:^^^  jtj^j  poertaijvitWrtba  ipileiico  isfiroraiteof 'flieire- 
*^l^lr^fira:4lytfefiert-;whJtii*|J(ihn«onLobB*bves;:j'^l!Hi«ii*idlto 


08d  Gtml^^ 

brassed  ia«ai6  kmgdteny.ted  fiBi^Beciitfid  kiiiiittotlaeBfiwlul)  'kfurdft 
'<Mmttid'of  iMil^meBsithatlemidojr^d  all  U8  4aj?&sndj'hfaMiJ4$^.<ni^Iite 
in  Kjyp^ering'  &nd  (tec^h«itng^  eome^  to  his  ^owti  ^3bttat!r^>aiM^^|«; 
i^to  a  ^jfriibflj'^ill  b^^villing  enough  to  tetil'e'irito  se^iri^  plicie^df 
^|iiet  aid' safety;"  It  isj^st  possibte  that  Cov^l^^  etnpfeyed  tfe 
0xpmssioi;t  thqfe' Ociijiment^^  on  to  disarm  ^hp  pohtica^  Suspj^iiji^ 
Ills,  re^pp^aranciei  in  England  would  ptlier^Jse  ,hav6  awaK^^il.; 
Jtor,^M:^f.a|f^es  th,^  .plfle^  pf  his  return,  tp^.haye  |?pen  jn  AJrcEr 
that_f^,f^d^r^J^y?1i9pcq^p?;.pjriy^^^^^  ,hp  .%W*tv>W 

occasion  oi  giving  notice  or  the  posture  or  things  in  this  nation. 
His  subseq[uent  attempt  to  assume  the  chkrdcbr  of  a  savant  and 
'phy^dito  by  etitiinriff'theSioyal  Hodet^taiid  'Slddytng(botai£cal 
'sv^teneie',  'id  "t^l^hr  We  (^e'<the  ^  Plantsbmn/'^w$)&qmtek»)h6ifitedt 


jp^t^rMfy^i-^^ 
.jtmpose  the  idea 

that  they  were  now  willing  to  be  quiet.     To  the  congenial  incli- 
nations of  CdWley*this  was  no  difficult  task;'  it  Hvas  not  even  an 
^tCfeiiUpt'at'thcipri^Cftic^of  dee^ption.  •  D^lBraeli  oi^idtiftlHaVin^ 
jifeeh  an  origin^  fettei-  of  th^  po^  to'Eve1yli,-Whte^Ke  e*pttW«£ 


place  afier  tl^e  fire  or  London,  it  took  place  very  shortly,  certain- 
ly not  a  year,  before  CoV^ky's  d^ath.  But  itprovfes^  tfei  dl^lital 
liabit  to  have  been  fully  confinnedy  when  the  poet  says,  as  in  his 
letter  to  Evelyn:  "I  .£^ni  the  jJUQre  desiroiis,"  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject in  whieb  1 3fla  deepi^  ini^r^^si^Z  ^f.  TbW'  pursues  D'lsra^li, 

W0  a$a:spe^nd€»Q^  ffi»  dostntlf^g  I^^vaiw^  t}^^^8^.^I«ii$r 

lyigfiuius'  toiiched  by  ^a.  |;0iid^r  -pftUciL".  i,Ait  ihidi\ms^^i^(m^'^^ 

throughout  the  whole  of  Cowley's  woiis,  that  we  ibeK^reihiiw 
things  to  have  bbenHhe  genuiae  sentiments. 0^  liis  mind.  The 
prose  passage  which  occasions  this  discussioti  is  at  once  so  fully 
ftjitrght  ^it^  the  evidence  of  his  enduring  contictions^en  the^bfep- 
fc^  Of  lref)ose,  arid  forms  po  atfji^ir^U^  a'  speciriieii  of'his  JB^e^'ta^e 
»tyle,and  its  Byrj|;(p-Kke  manifestation  of  extensiVeffeaitiidg,  ihit 
like  hisf  prose  iji  general,  it  will  as  freely  bear  quotation  ^shif 
mi;^:^    '■'  '"      ■       ••      ■      •■•  •  ■■^-'     ■  '■'■■      ---^'^  '^}^-' 

^^  Neither  is  we  pr$N9ent  c6nstitation  of  my  mihimot&'j^^pils  w^ 


#tf^FWM.9^H>Wi^?^  <o?^Wf.}  UwuBt,  like.fhe  li^9n,,jjpvp.,fe^ 
.YffiaAer  .0  bi:^d[  iu.  flie  soul  roust  be  fiU94  V(}A,  Wgflt  ap^  ^f^t- 
fjil  iaeivs^  yitien  it  lin^^rtakes  to  communicate. jJelignt  to.  otners,  wnioli 
isTfne  maiii  end  of  poetrj.  One  may  see  through  the  stylo  bf  bvi^, 
ni'Tri^tias  the  humbled  and  dejected  coni^Ution  of  spirit^  ^thl  whicn 
iW'Wdte it;  thei*6  ^(idrcely  reriidln  ahy  ibot^tepi  of  (t^'gfeiifiis':—  '  ^ 

'^>Vlii9(  »d;)Uti6f  !the'C0iini];7lMid  striokeOithrAughiaU.  bis/fiQvJlfioSy^rd^ 
rtewiwbed  tb©  vejry  feet, gfibfe.y 011368.  He  i«  bim^eUi-iiottink^,.  ]ike 
,{^  of /tbe,?j:orio§pfh58  0wn.Metamorpb9^eaj  ^i?^  tboHgb  t^^^fl  F^WUi 
jsp^i.fveaK  y^e)^Jftnc;es  9f  ,Ovid  8(t  .Bpm^.^t  is;but  ^^  fj^.ei^^^f 

;.       '  <*' Iu  vultu  cplor  est  Blue  aangume,  Itimina  moeatis  .,, 

».  i>i     >il]    ;    .  I   Stantimmotftgenift:  tfhUest'iriimAgiii^  vWnm.'  '  :-'i'^i    '  U 

"il'^ill    J  ilii  >     _' .<    i    .'.   «      .1    .      ,.-«)•      .      ••«■'.,    Ik    <•'*<  111  'fV     /'till    i'i>  lit 

Ji)i  II  :/  >  .  M   ,  Piettamcja...    ,.    ,    ,|,  ,    .    ,.  ,.    v  .Oy.rMfT.|K.?. ;,^^^^ 

:i(n^i3ih«.t»uttii^  for  9i  ipan  to  Tvirlte>  wejl,  }t  is  jw^^rj  itft;b^ji^  ^^d 
>l)lis»pp».  ^eitbi?!*.  is  wit  le^s  ^e^jpsed  lyit^  tha  unQi^ietn^^  i9f  ,^ilKl 
,^\i^^  li^^ufy .  W;itb  t^le  indif position  of  body,;  «a  that  i^,  js  aiff^o^i  p^  bffld 
.%#?!f?gtt9  fr^.^  V9^^  19  despite  of  fortune  asjit  is  tjQ.be.  in  de^pRe'of^^f- 
'HffSin  '  P^<  ™ J^^  P^^j  o^i<|b^r  my  obligatiowe  tg  t^a  iJLusels,  nor  ex- 
.iiectation8|  irom  tbem^  ^  so,  great  118  ^ajl  should  puffer  ffiysetf  bn'uo 
jCoiisiders^i^s  io  be  divgrced,  or  that  1  should- say  like  '^or^cie  i"^^^  • 

^  *  Qutfiquis  ent  vitea,  scnbam,  color .'.^Hob.  Sat.  I..  1.  iL  ,  ^ 

-iiij;]T  ■•    .    1*1      •    ,  •*■     '.  .      _    I  .       ■       .        .    » I    ' »     .  '    >iir  '.  M  J.    j'Ji.nj 

lJ.tft^|.sh^,l;atUfir  |ia<?  bi^iwor^i^ani^th^piaciei;,  .  i  ,  ,  ,,  ,.  „,.i  ^| 

''iil  iii  "    ,''  .•^' VixLettonoenjannptri^neiHi'.'  :  .1;  <•'   j,,^  ^r  n.li:il 

-Ui<       ^^  .  ..   •   .\  Et,mi^M  nonsiup  gloria  r.  ..     .,,;.     j  ,..   j..^,.^} 

/  1  Nuoc  arm^  aefunctumqu^  beqo 

A^^>^^^'^  '    •     'BM*itonWepaTied;babebit/--i;/4»;,*(«2©.' '•'  'I'  '^'''[. 

^  ''^^i'  :|LAd  thiff  f esjolutldn  of  mine  doe6  the'  nptorfe  "btiftt'  iW^;  fsetWuV  ^7 
'd^^  has  l^eieh  ibi^some  yeai*d  past,  (though  the  exeeUtitin  h^'hief^n 
'^i^dOetitftUy  diverted,)  and  cioes  still  vehemently contlmf^j  to^ire^n^t- 
id^tb  soUie  Mour  American  plantations,  siol;^  ^eekfo^  gold^  or/.en- 
'>4^b'l|iyself 'With  the  traffic  of  those  pants^  (!wl|ich  id  thei  eiidiaf;jn^t 
/fliBnildMKibavel  thithen  30  that  of  those  Iiidiesjit.iB'ti»erjtfaati>  it/i/vks 

•iiir      .i  ..  lu  <*f  I|nproh«a^tj»i908cfimtinepc4ori|dft|dqp/,.:i  ,j\  ^nniAt 

-^*ltoifoyf»ke»,*i^.  wwld  fpi-  €^Y§r,.  with,  all  ,^f^  vapH/peTw^  YfP^^^V® 
<>^f.^  ^^,bury  ???;ysdf.the^^  ^n,saa^  pbspW.f^tr^at,Xbu^Pf)f>^'.i^- 
il?»t*?tf?Pf}?9?^*K  of  letters,  and  ,pM^^^^  .^,1  ...  !  n.  , /"v. 

as  my  former  author  sipeaks,  too,  who  has  enticed  me  here,jl^k|^piv* 
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eiAiit^ 


think  Dr.  Doniie'sstub-dtHlHfa  ir^r«fW%  A^^iW'^t 
lona  than  poetry  wouW'beltt'JtKW  feffrediaiffi '*Ojri?''" 
in  a  true  sense,  a  kin*'*!  aetfllre^'tl»S'SftibS,'%M8"' 
Ung  of  this  world,  s<q''^^)^t^;-'.i^  ri^^'gia>^  ^'^b: 
doubted  privii^^f  i*wtasedl't»A3,'*««!i  ' 
fervour  than  the  livinsr —  .'i-"^:;  >/i;v/1b  a\ob' 


-no  -.ill  .,i*m|iwl(ff"ft4W[fluf(s£*yiUfei»il*-a.-  ,iiii..«  -iiiji.i  -ini 

Has  such  a  froeilom  always  given.  -  -  <jiii/il;>in  in.jlr 'tiiori'^l 
WhT,  miichtT  madman],  what  should  hinder. lh«o 
From  befflfcrV'dSiriifl'fi^'^'r'  "'^'"'  ''""^ 

,,P^,wey;p,i:^tii*^efttip  Bqrnr;ElnJ>i«l(i  »ft*vitKr6Blto-.GheBb»l 

[JftW.  tip ,  l^iiSts,  ffiml  I 
the -ffftridj  ioftrhmopiDg'j 

^c^nlii)^  to!  DiTi  1  Sfuiitt ' - 

1  .wS<J^I  tW  pwteftofclofu 


:s  (if  pQpine,Ti-(a  sqWmn  Y 


I  One,.,^T)d-tli,«:  l're^> 
;y^  place,,  ^ye.^^^Te  1^:1 


li 
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ling  ^QioTd  fwiiliar  tefaen .Md'ineniwriili  books^'ot^Bti^^fire  £tti- 
liig  ibdur.  way  fitoitt  the  i^lf;tnto  tihoe  pookeft;;  tk^icompaiucifti^f 
4bAtck«ei  are  accfiitt{)asiying  ttieteoHtaryrM^adetttion  jio^iiaixibles, 
.in  hisnwaik^y  xit  ititdthd  social  drcle  itself  tih^t(^.cli£dse9)e^ 
feeUng$  md^  awaken  new  notions .  and  desire?^  The  }>4Bt'  waji  ( t& 
spail  a  walk  i^'  said  to  ibaito;  take,  an  ioit^rostiiigilr^kiiit^  aiddi^- 
pAnioQi  But'OfirpffedecessoFs  of  the  last  oentuij,  judgitig  from 
4jb«i|do]i0l;  ttoqm  w  so)many  of'  tikeur  Yo)Qme%>.n3»ttit -^IT^i^ANfd 
imtiQ  fofu'lhe-  ia4ieUectual  .enjdyto^nt.iifi  the  ik9ekcjihm$  ^jti|(| 

k^  It  k  ahifdy^from  the  test  of /Dr.  BpiBt  tiiat^tfte  JiiaiH^a^bA9W 
4l(qfH«i  4bfflr  0q>i{1^4  libe^  bishop'^  text  'bifi/me^eSj-K^alkii^^i^ 
h^o^hBfis^^-i^Kihu^  3k»9omeftY  a^da^Ml^ 

cdly  |iiiUisbed>in>  Cowley?&iown^  }fibtime(>  mid  of  tlie  ^alkift  i3Mfi4 
iliBu^^  JPunliiE  .amd  tbe  £apistyV>  wbidv'  iacQ^ii^Iio  fyfmtfMik 
Mongimtik  ike .  warinthjof  Uotp^loy'A]  loyfltf  knd  tmiel^g»iif^i^ 
^1  ctoiurerBBtMO^  gaaned  rfauipe  th^  odtifidenco  of  Jjobdxfiidkdibd^ 
ana  of  those  who  attended  on  the  king — an  end<4U;i^ftiied:  ^J9ilib* 
pois^  altho\igb  the  chief  means  alleged  havef-both  been  Que^ 
tionod,  and  af&rque$tiomUb    3rbia  4iatin»  !vv««i<$idd#d  to  a  later 
edition  of  Cowley  than  Spcat'^i  li^ithe  f«rtitiuIm*«vdirectiot^  of 
Dr.  Johnson  himself.    The^ooeyiof  ^TeiveB  omnQHyex^s  dea^ 
aicfibfed  U>  Cowfey  by  ]VIr.  Wood,  is  apposed  not  to  be  ex- 
fanl^ahl^ilgh  Ibere  are  pieces  <rf  Opwley&  p^^i^in^  socnft^4)£]i^ 
^mU^s,  '  In  ene  re^pect^  tile  M^rtins^  edi^oni&ixto^^isiotnjp^c^^ 
Ihaan  4tb^^  ^abseque^Atly  jmblished— more  ^eopioifts  e^reil  ftbKii^^D^ 
B}]^ait^  feiio^^'Hand  th}6  is,  uta^ngely  enpo^  in  tii)/^  $^  ^^^^ 
«oini«tt|Bi(l  v^s^M^  which  ^JohiisoilNs  te&t  is  bfcoism^i^iiie!^ 
flestituto,  uiider  the  head  of  Cowley,  altfaoB^h^DeHhrntac^Jitf^ 
9iHl  some  of  the  otiiiers  will  be  found  elsewhere.    B^^oft  ^h| 
M0ihkis'  c^Ief:^tion  ^Hitshines  the  iBpi^  folio  in  ]^mtmiipgi^ 
the  ^tiottd*  reader  those  piiecions  proKiuctions  of  Co<^ley^s  y)i(|Ktiili 
^1  «Qii^,  ^>  Fyfamos  and  Thisbe,'- which  4h«  audfor  sirfi$4ij 
wt^4t  tbo'iig^  of  t^if  :S(nd  ^^  Cooslantia  and  Phil^btts/t  4^ 
^  i^y9  h^  Wrot^  at  that  of  twelve^  witii  a  number  of  ^^<kiilij 
iaieK;dk»tei3,^«ot  in^ded  in  Spmt,  becaufie  frequently -putoteA 
4|«rt)  >etttrkig  Gow%^»  lifetitae,  frmn  t^e  iige>of  fift^M'upmibdif 
j^'CWley^  Kpifitl^fS^  ^eddr^sed  to-  the  Duke  A»d  .pi2caesa>of 
$«ckingl)am>  Lord  'Falkknd,  a'&d  the  Sish<^  ^  I^sf^P,^^^ 
simff^dd  with  6gLi^i;g^a1ied  adidattoii^  thou^k  wtitten  in  a*  oipDI 
than^ordmiuily  diract-  inasineiri  and  less  ^h«a  trsuidly  =«a^ai& 
^!li6seidti^t|i  Im  foredble  leebleness  and  oxtrayagaMe^of;  m^iil 
pb€i^.  •  llbe  fuldo]ik)e  address  ^kh^  Boyal  'Sooiety,tifta''))0MBdii^ 
^tifr  jdf  p]'Hios<^iea}  trinnipb^  ^^^      wliidi  it  .leasu^  iKihi^^ 
se¥6i)^ly  whh  the  actual  trimi^  in  which  tJiiat  leabnadJ^o^iii. 


iVMiMiriili^iilif  >B«il|ivit,'>O0i)^am'  inoi}iari0i$  wtticii'^olieFiwoi^i  think 
•ii$i^a*^a3^U  iurr^beeiv  answercdi  in  ■EfhglfOki^  b^s^  <for  initatvdiby 
<^  Qa.:^j'What  gitound  there  may  be  ht  tb«t  rdbti^fci'^ioif^i^nr 
*il)^<boifiS(<takiti^  root  and  grofwing  sboni  GotkV^  toi<whioh>  Sir 
Pfailiberto  replied^'  aa'gmvely'as  iC^he  had  bedii>inditfng«  passage 
in^'Si^.'Thiniias  Brotvn^s  i^eidod»siaf^Ai  inqtiiring  eibouti'fthi^  la 
^M^^oKlyltaish&Aj  andi  told  rmrM  \ras^  at^jeev^  ppit  «non  th^  <I^o»<3i;K- 
'gbede^  beokis^  the  m>rtienf^i(jhm  atteooatutt^dr-Mtione'  d(<tllue 
chastest*  The  tremendaus  aiita^onism  oB  Sttabbe  ^as'by^i  tills 
'6Cddg3riCif>'<[7owle7?Si>broiJght.d(nm  OB  ^heipoeleS'tveD  as  other 
^4mbe!f^^of 'the  enodite  ib^^^tfuidw^iiday  sit};tpo8e^hiinitol«tl;ide 
-^^spj^nsiSiSty  tJO^Qmfkiyj  when-  he  baastsi tbaic  ^  Ae»-had'h^ev>ooBi- 
^pab^lid  O&^eptkdrfe^ideto  Moses^  and  his  £k)nito  Jod]ii%^^iior 
^MdK^Veb  Mlitten  ffBj'PitidBm  ode'^*  tb  tkd  happy  9nenioil|7' of  tbb 
i^&oweeA  >  Pf inoe  Oliveiv '  Lord  f^rot^ctdr^*  ?  ^  nor  i  iir*o6nHni^dbd 
,4^ttbb^ilsi^rkl  urn'-  of  that  blessed  i^urlt  to  th^  veiie]»tioni«f)pKi4- 
tAfityJ  siaiAftg,^^'--!''''-  '!  • — -     ''     '»   •"  '• '"^  ■  I '»;■'»«//    <<)iit  i(»  i»ifi; 

-cju,!  ii  Hi(<iHb^]tt6^4iktfliMii;idhiieoldebriit'*d6th'gfii>^^  t-^'  .>> 'Ikmi 
\k}  iioii ; 'i  I  i.Willio£  itself  tttfeli  Whiter  too;  «■  .r  /  ./■«  >  i-.  n'Mii.i') 
.([irrjij  -  1  ^ /Without  wflot  netdlesaart'eaiL  do.''      •   i    ...><^m  .  i,  ..li 

Df &raeIijGc«)flidej»  .the  lines  to  be  Sprftf's.  We  pftan<i.pMg$ditoii 
tb^.ibcdng.Cowlpy^H   W/s  .Sftlp^eeV  .^t  '^^  .r«ft^-.fliey..H^Alir,fe0 

dft^TOfidi pflopb^i?,  wjien. it fe  d^^cow^ecj . ttw*  i^aiwswejiiQiih* 
reoettt  injjuirJ^,-rjSJwJliQJivw  c(^;ifW»w.e}l  b^ve^aipiitiowJ  atat«e4 
1^1  ieijannQtinced  </ia^  ^^  ttir^^r  t)u)9ghtinot/r^]ji;^i  amojitgsi  ^tn^ 
sbwteiOTa.ctf  Epgland,....  ,         ..  .■,-;>;  ^.  .j.-ni-^i^ 

HiCowJteyf$  "  elegiac  .poe»aiy**  are  iindoiibtedly  be9;atifijl-  Hq 
seema  itcfc  biave  been  emin^ljly  fprmed  fpr  fyifin4.5blfs.and4(0.hati^ 
deeply  felt  its  Iqsb.  His  elegies  ^re  full  pf  m^^quful  ip^tho^i 
Qtie-  oit  tbe  death  of  John  Littleton,  son  and  heir ,  to  Sin  iThiH 
i69i9i  LitdetoDi,;  drowp^>  «».  Ijae  i^tl^uppt;:  |^  tS^e.  hi^i  yjQi 
brotbeCji  r6miI<jbliK^^l:Hi|4  %  j^.^r^  Miiion'sil^oid^ 

Anciih^r^  'S  On^iliMr-di^  ol-^j^lo^g  &»mi  md  couaitl^Mlv 
Bidbrd. Olairke^  lat#  (of  j^ioGainls  Iwy'  bmathes' thei  it^d^i^ci^fe 
accents  of  igeineiJons  fem^tajtion.  Of  Co\Yloy's  ^use .  was,  fre- 
^laendy  .required  thtfta^k  of  duplexing  public  ph^4Ctej^_a$,!w^B 
aa  priyatet  woflTtb^^althjough  wp  believje  tb^t  both  tJj^  patriotic jftnfr 
dbfii personal  loss  xiaingl^,  in  .Csvery  >MteBce,  yi,tih^^€jet'l$,?eff?eW^ 
HiSi. elegies /Qin.:the  death  of  Sir  Hepjry  Wootpn,  Siif  Anlbae^/ 
ya^rffi^f^e  W<>P!S  .jwftt^  iH«P?^yi^  43«a^^  ^tl 

o£;B^Qar/iaa>uax^  of  tbl^.(dm»€^iV'»94p^^  ^i>^»^ 

.^  0ft'jj!^J>®J^<J»^*l^  <rf.hi9.yme-  /.i    .  .,.   .  ..rx  '.;^'  /r>i  H':>t? 


'io  vlaffiyd«i5  oih  iii  o])itfericj  oi  ohufit  fci  jIbo  riaiihS  erlT     .8i9iflo 

odi  {^n'lA  oih  '4)cBdfeiM)idc«it  90oitafe'bipxi«?^fne;tnoo  srft  ^o  '^oi 
gnoeisq  v/s'l  IlefiMW5tifoJjrtia©i[}al|§%riiiniT^9d  bne  ^nobBioiaaJI 
*i  'loi  2Dig'iooi^<«%fPfe|<,Ya^*ftt3^^y^       gyBb-^-woxi  jinidi  bluov/ 

X19V  oiil  ,9iii%4^j^  iA^rfi^^ifeai^  dtW  ^^'*  "^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  boxiaiuq 
-od'ii]  Y-19Y  oxf:^V^^^Mtailfe<ai4^|fc^l55^'''  oili  ^eosd  'io  iflQraegjsnBra 
bfilo-ofliY  bri»5B$J#cfis'>|i^«68d«uidWtetifiO'ifIi   Jrg'iiY  *io  oiuiluorr 

-901B92  bluodiitW^^A^>W^^!^Iii  b9irfonor[-9niB 

.^'iBq  Y>^oiir,3^||x^.ig '^^^^^  7^1193  bano'i  9d  b89lV 

898B9ciib  10  ^Bliijuq  lo  d-o-uoH  J)nK  isosn  9ii:t  to  D'oboivronA  ilona  8^i*> 
-bfi  ^ub  eiil  fli  Hiaii»^iflaB8^/fip«i®i3*S«[seg#9g§HD9in9'i  ligrii  bfiK 
-£900  90Jjb9b  oN^tife'rtift^U^^i9V9*«fl[I%^;paR>  'i9irfa  81H  ,b9JJira 
-ledmo  odi  ni  lS^i«ltt[ftdfm^  ^grga^j^^  ^^j  sfii^oIqm9  lol  noia 
8ax5fh9q  889loihY#»i^feHf^  ifflgSSfitefiP^^^  9iIfio  ;tn9aid8i[ 

y;n99Ti09  8ii[iil({  orit  'io  \^^v>Vsv^nA  oiii  buB:  oi  b98nq'iija  '^IdB99'q^B  sd 
bfiB  ^b998  ,'£9wo}i  YOfll  d'jifiv/'  III  i^riogijoa  oril  8B  II9Y/  8B  ^b9iBinhni 

-on  a\9lY/oO  "IBfeiMEtt^^  ^h«j^3&M^i|ilfe<i(iia(a<tesMl^:t  is  ^ioa  llivr 

bijjow  b99bni  ip^  iieiiSi^adhiim9XtiJ^^  'liodi  '\o  snoii 

Ah&4ry>A^'ain|ffiEllbiin«sil£)f^^     luo  ib9w  ^^  i9dlBt 

8B  b9dno89b^8irtJii9Q<[  <^ii[t  III  boiij'idokp  iaalq  iaiS  9fli  .vi^oi^QL 

^'^  who  irl  nis  poverty  is  neat,  *  r  ^^  n       •    r 

And  even  in  retirement  great.  — bnuot  sni9d 

",9bd§  '<^S^'^^m^^  ^d^lfe^i  l«bl?lt§  boi  19  oioriW  ^* 
8ri:t  ^OYiiBg-iuqHbUs  ftiriJrfserff air(^iidi«fwSytt*8li  ol  rioisuIlB  ni  ^bnA 

— — *  smiBlo^xd  11900 
<*  Can  you  not  say  lie  has  resigned  '  ^ 

fiRfe^kffl-^*6to^Ml^«P%<feflft^?^ '' 

-obD     .x^tiiipbiiKitkitbidifflififti  mstm^i  W*«feJ^ffifti  "io  B9bi  9dT 

^0fX9S  i9i8Bm  J31!be8irfsM«wld«8^l«5fe  <rf#ift)B*5ftniri  b9iBq9iq  zebBsn 

-100  odi  i&ol  l^^  ^'lodsllod  oildv/  di'iNh^od  ^tdjanmixig  yd  .010^8  sift 
•LA      »r  **  Strew^roses  nere^as  on  TO  nearae? .  jiv    ^  ^    ^      . 

iflB  q  d9B9  o;r  ^lfg%g5M  i?^|ffln?#Bs^aft^"^  b— ston  aid 
UBilBii  odi  f9^g  j^-gurS'JJ^^A^b  ®^:tn9:l80  101  ton  ^^  dnd — 
©IdBiofflunni  .%  .s    ^Yfioiod  bb  aoui'iiY  Y;nBifi  sb  8Bd  9d  ^*  di9Y0iq 

(Cowley's  **  Plantarium*^  comprehends  six  books.    The  limifiuit 


last  book  of  the  six  waxes  Il^vt»,f*af^/Amtl^l^a»fi».>■i^^/^^ 
others.  The  British  oak  is  made  to  preside  in  the  asaemblj  of 
the  trees  of  the  IbrestylMigkQoaidab^el  tek^  to.im^uce  theliis- 
tory  <^the  contemlKMMi^iteb^(nry  UteiiiaHidbm^  the  king,  tlie 
B^toration,  and  beginnir^sf^lteiJiMlicbiWKtatl  Few  persons 
would  think  now-a-^ys  or^f^g^Mfhlg'^to  '¥iFg{f8'^eorgics  fur  a 
practical  aystem  of  nii^pgppqjijgf.,  i  et,jliB,^ajl^  travoller  finds 
pursued  to  this  day  tlie  vwy, o)fi!Mffia, W, ^^at^ture,  the  veiy 
management  of  beea,  the  Tetgi^t^turftfltfllfliitftci/the  very  arbo- 
riculture of  Yirgil,  throug^)dQt)itWiiSjMH)y^iwl^and  vine-clad 
steeps  of  lovely  Italy-— irresistibly  recalling  at  every  step  the 
dme-hononredpk^^Ml^^  scan^ 

ly  dare  to  bring  Covneyi&[^^a^eJ^erlA\MtilM  '^r^ais.  He  will  in- 
deed be  found  gently  mmj^ji^  Ji^iWr  i^a'n''6s^eutatiously  para> 
ding  such  knowledge  of  tne  uses  and  abuses  of  plants,  of  diseases 
and  their  nme^W,'ia^^r/mkm»'^-^^baimfetaM in  his  day  ad- 
mitted. His  chief  («§feti''l««'W6!^-'toiflMinJfesdy'-fo  deduce  occa- 
sion for  employing  his  taldf^tS'^  tiVW>vMiS"^b^in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  siibject'."™'iri£tfltfiiHStfflrfy'ii«t*/thele8s  perhaps 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  luibitaU  of  the  plants  correctly 
intimated,  as  well  as  the  seasons  in  which  they  flower,  seed,  and 
decay,  and  moreovMitli»iirjsfly*wl,|fiipjj:w.^.<^lMuring.  But  we 
will  not,  at  tbSfJkieofidtor^tMBdftfitiWfe  h>iWHC(b  jqr  Cowley's  no- 
tions of  their  qiaBitfeV ''■>■'>**''<■" ''^t^^'^lBHi^  Mti  indeed  would 
rather  "  wear  our  ru&>i^itii«idiffeispoe'^ifr<tiKlhiA 
.    Betony,  the  first  plant  c^^^^ate^.in  this  poem^i^, described  a» 

bdng  found—  .lr.',','i>  \»'l:i''.T\'v^  \  rn/n  h'fiA 

«  Where'er  red  att^fflw  thjf^HgJf  JflP^HKIfliefWr'  «1»^«." 
And,  in  allusion  to  its-!Ailttien^iotir'th»'b^aiii^<d{pui^tive,  tha 
poet  exclaims  ; —      .  ,    , 

"  'Eltftflfl^«{qw?iitfi(b?tffSlft¥0_(O|^yiC^ 
The  idea  of  ^A^it^i<tb^  b«ttti*:is  itfirextr^mfaiaMtJquity.     Car- 
neades  prepared  bn^^ifli^Ihlte  ddfieiH;'ff4tll')d5»<(H  master  Zeno, 
the  Stoic,  by  p  lest  the  corw 

rapt  hnmQurs  a."    And  in 

bb  Qote— a  bi  d  each  plant 

— bat  "  not  £  i  the  Italian 

proverb  "  he  innumerable 

ftoAirarJ  "JilT     .a/food  -x'l?.  eftftoikiffintn  "iMiM-mliUiH  "  p'velwoQ 
fij9a)b»'n«^«l£9d«n&««»«Wl»F^«riC«)rr)if^9tTnr^<M  4I4WU 


8^  eo^ky* 

lUt^  OAk  to  fkrtA^  his  traiisktof^  wllg^  tS\^  Mick«  Ki'^^id  Weftf^ 
huoted,  o^  to  fish  np  ariftalktt  prroV0fK-io  at««fettibr^Vfttttt«»^ 
Ws  plaiit^,'  <k  t<y  tlirow  dut  hititdfcr  thfeii»  mewMdi  «ttl  b^tt^ficed 
^oin'i&e-edt'Kest  tod  mostltttuititteprattlife^  of^nfeik;  BtrtUwottil 
^stbiiishlh&tiyy  ktid  iMt  i^ddj  tiiiicfU;  to  lUi^iii  tUk  |yaf|^s  of  Od^ 
Ifey;  Whictithfey  aii^  sb'Uttti  ^ktAftCf  tttrti  bvel^*!!!  fe«cb'6Pph3««a 
WrtsV.stt&tcMs'ttf  IrtidwWdge  tdb  doiifldGrttlv  Wga^ed*  -A^p««ft 
tiiiiih^  t6  moderA'et^lightferitn^hl.  'Who,  f^f  mMSIlJC^j'i^Ver.'W^ 
£o$ed  ihat  ttife  trtith  Was  6l6ariy  atrtioun<j6d'  ^sWorto  the  dllyiMrf 
tS'all  khd  S^tirzheith  in  i-efefencfe  to  the  bfdifi :-^  ;' ' '  ^  .  ^'  *  •*».*;: 

•j  fH-^  Ml  «^'  Soow  pwrtathepalsjoiipf^^nsfj  depriy^,      .  -/  ,  ^  ^ 
.,. .  ,.^..,.;„.444  motaw^,  {^twlge  effefili,!>i)n(e  ^&r  8arYiyp3., ;    ; , ,,,  :. ,r 
\\i)  ir.ii  :Tlie9th^-7-Ti     t:",     ]  ;.,  .,;.  __ .   .  ,,' -..im  r    ji  -z,.i-iK\ 

'^' 176t  <^ii!V'^  fhe  ni^dnbiftal  tyties^df  hefta  qtliiih^'^feiMM^ 
*y  CWte/^  bUt'^viefi'tfibfefe  of  ftoWdt^  (h60k  81.) '  ^afe^jtdfc^rftlife 
i^bt  bf  Vhb  Ms  of  fleUt-d^Hs/ftr  instant^,'  tfift^'aWay^fttcMlM}; 
'*h'd'bf  thfe root  te ibad^  tobwdet  of  cypfUsor  »i^te*pcrtfd^i  ^  ^Iftb 
!|J66i^i%  t^lebrated^'aft^HOn&ier,  whb^i»ay^  that  Paeans  et!ise#f*hrtd 
^h'  t*tiS  ^laiit  t^hto  '#Ouhded  by  Herchlis.' '  ^  With'  the  toee;  4rfe 

fiaVfe'  gro^m'  %Mte  only,  till  V^ritiSi  Minning  laftear  Adoni#,  'Mfiittili* 
.«tfWl^^'tl|K)il  (t^  thohi»/and  fttaii^  the  fk^9^«M  i^ '^i^iit^  hk 
.tabbdl:'  TBfO  tii'rifcbt^/^  ji*i^*fcf«fe  OAi-weM^afenftw^  te 
^VB^tian  diiAbfei',  WfldS  dill^d  pafisJon^^ww*  *y  tbfr  >d^^tfi^^  ¥^ 


so  fine  as  .thej*''  GowIe|y  i^n^fy  mkJSi&i  the  hirtb  io£  the  libfr* 
<<  Jupiter,  HI  order  to malfi^  Hevco)^ itfimof^.Gbtfijp^  kiid  to 
Juno's  bieastfl,  vtdiile  she  was  asleeps. .  The  lust}^4ittto  •  I0giui 
sucked- )i9^b«<d^/tlM^  too 'gi:«a&«(gtish^  some 

fpUt^UpQj^  t)ie  ilnr-  wbudi  ma^the-ggbacypr^Mil^  ani 

out  of  some  which  fell  on  the  earth  arose  the  lily/^  lai^ti^atlnA 
of  the  poppy,,  we  arie  Teriilnded  of  ihe  antiquity  of .  bpium-eating; 
for  "  in  old  time  the'ieed  of  the  Whfife  boppV  p'afc^ed  was  served 
tip  as  a-desert."     '" "''  " '  *'  -^^  "  =•<  *  '^'"^f^  •■  ■-  '  '  ^'^  -^^ ^':-  .     ' 

'  Quittmg  the  Floral  regiOns^  4e  enf^r  tTio^  of  PdftibiiA  to  find 
the  hazel  celebratei^  as  the  substance  of  which  is  xnfaAh  th§  ^ 
Vining  rod,  witli  wljiich  titiey  pretend  p  discover  min'e^^  ,7We  Art 
told  of  th^  nativity  o^  the  cherty  ^tree,  frotn  its  liatin  namO  eera^ 
tiuSy  tnat  of  a  town  in  Cappadocia,  i5rom  whence  it  was  brou|^t 
tetO  Ifetlyby  liuculks,  ab.  utb.  «6©i  The  baMlOgue  irf  the  piM- 
titer's  virtues  Inarfy  w^l  hare  seemed  fcmnidable  to  tK*  tmiiSfA^ 
'^ti^  ^Utho*  Of  the  'PhiktAfUifH,  sincO  ho  t*emlnds  ^UfliM'Stnibb 
i^aferf^tjte  Bft4fylMiafArs  ti6i^  A  dong  1|Mil'l*«i0ited  366  \^m^U^*^ 


fciq%*Wt6r^mfi4rthe .goddess  faygpl^n^       ,   •.  .  .»       ; ^ 

jj.;^^  ^fa.afew  fipepi^^M  q?  tl\^  3i^bjects  treated  of  Jp  Co^r 

gpi^QQ,  the  tx^^i  Qni^vu^9^9X  ^u tke4epaLlfu^t^..(^l4)4Ja)an.know 
jp^^frj  -^d,  wb^t,  pr/)VQ]^^Rg,^  sujiile  ^t  thAse^-^uperaUtious  qrer 


Jts  principles  be  even  as  well  ascertained. 

The  "  Plantarium,*^  tea  pbem,  Is  clestltute  neither  of  elegance 
nor  ihrentiorf,  dtfrougii  the  obsolete  tehai^ter  of  its^  topics  de^ 
prives  it  of  present  toleration  and  future  popularity.  TThere  caii 
M4?if9i4|t)i4lt.t}b^  wUh  its  fuqd  pf  felicitous  allusiojcis  to.,1;hp  yelU 
iftqtro  Tirfi^el4lpou  cff  the  pld  world  by  Qoippwson^  with  thq  ypS?r 
;t*lfJ^.mary^l9,of  the,new;  with  its  j^umex-pus  aud  strljpug  re^jr- 
^fses  tf>.(b«  J^^iQg  incidents  of  the  n^oment,  io  past  or  passio^ 
(^ft^t^y  fi^^^i^^  .099Q^l^^ot..Q£,]S4^^.Cbarl^a^,m  th^  BoyS 
(Qfiik,^  thipi  po^lD  /  mttft  bav^  I  been  the.  &v^arite  .o£  its  age  and 
(ga^^j,fXliB<!)OQ^pQsilipii(iiL£i^in  ofiei^ed  no  obstacle  to  its  sucpeas^ 
-l^4ftia™4  mm^  Ifn^w  Jititi^  l^ut  tbroMh  this  p^^e^um  j  .^ifqr 
•j^  ^^  English  rq^eriabl^,  translators  nad  been  fp^ndybyiwh^ 


Jon  ?  iit/^^il  Prsa.tic6  liad  breath'i  after  iniedUne  broib,*     '   'i  *  ''  '* 
.vlil  ^-  j(^^  jJeace  and  conquest  crotm'd  her  foreign  foil^    ' 
: '^fi^^^  5littSi'(cult}i^t^l)y  aItoyaiha»d)  .     r' .     i :   1.  * 

^liBo  I    B^ktoing  grew  ^t,  apd  spread  and'  blest  the  Jand ; : .   -         U 

. -TbeetoioBrt  books  .that-A()^9=Q^^ 
bfi/i  /..Here»^Ikuttra»alatpraai^d©,(tw^<?wn;/ ,K  n.i  imii-    .■  j- 
^nij.  .'Anfl  Europe  8^1  cpftsiderfibly..  gains,  .,      \  .r,,      .a,,-'  .      % 
.t.m;  .     Both, by  their  good  examplfi  ^d  their ,p^%  ,,    , 
;  .^ , ;  ,p  From  heijpe  ouf  generoiis  emulation  cam^,.  ,  .  -^ 

We  undertook  and  we  perform'd  the  same  ;♦•,..,,  i  ,'  . 
j^^.j  i  Jgut  flaff  yre  shew  the  world  a  nobler  way,  . 
•l'  *Y^  And  ip  translated  verse  do  more  than  they, 
"[/'  ' ',  Serene  and  clear  harmoniou's  Horace  flows  ',  . 
•  'ip^  • '  Wifh  sweetness  not  to  be  expnest  in  prose,"  <&c,  jjpc  -  | 
"^^^  '   '  '  Ifascommon:  Essay  on  Trcmel  verse. 

^f  "Hie  /r»^«<  trajaslator  of  Cowley*s  Latin  was  Mrs.  Afra  qr 
^Aj^lmtfi  Bdin;  but  Tate  was  the  more  exact ;  for  the  lady  sonaa- 
iiivM^^yifit^  so  f^^  from  the  original  text,.as  tp  putjA  ai^rpy^ 
feJter^io.the  eapaffi^:  of  tra^^slatpr,,  w,  .5^s.  sh^.  n^^V"  ti^ 


§    »    «  f  1 


)>liiamg  the  cypress,  ^e  hciddxM^^MiVBilBdil  heeteteite — paiv 
ticulany  about  Sapfdw(-«*j'iij  vA  hho/i  r-ij.jt'jcqa  ariJ  iu^A 

"  I,  by  a  double  nght,  ttiylwuriiies,  clann    '  ^        ,        .t- 

■J<)-'iiitiEnriiwi[gb*fl8y'wen»fcini«iiitiii^Ji;ii3  ■jailoii^ul  Eiioiiijo  zi 

rited  more  than  Cowley  the  honouT  to?  tW^'  **  \M&tiW''Wo 
their  native  toiigueTT^iiiihiii;oiiD  eescaTvd^Hmqstii^seHi^Sy  fijr 
those  whose  naauamsfttyendNtbhs  'bf  ^flilt^ui^i^iJ'tfieiFas  sacred 
to  fame;  for  apart  fiwtaitUiliia'htltCrbbteitf '«<ft(l0Jth«ftfe  of  his 
contemporaries,  few  havft'iW  SfttwJssfellt 'e3(ti|M  ^  Wechoed 
the  spirit  of  the  classics:' ■''BVett'ffife'fj^ffifett^'E'ottt.'BSKfflff  recurs, 
lone  after  Cowley  Wirt'!irs,'^li^a?'«-'iK>f^i'iteii  a^'ttoPjle,  to  his 
imitation  of  "fflgfOH'm"^mW?^^^'p:W  epi- 

granisi— The  story  of  A^aug^^in^^^<j|5|iJ^e^sftp^^6l>nl 
"  Thy  good  old  man  ^lrap»'w«d'iitfl»bU'iivlA^^t'A 
Thy  inaUtiB<tE!kqe»lhfiia«Ha]7)lKU[ld(if:iiMVli'^ui''l 

-jRi.xi  :yfAi  idU  -i^iWwlin^swiq^tiBttthSB,  C.  IX, 

"  Clandian  8  ftmous  _(^;ipi^,pf„Y$i5«i8ii''  SJip^oRjOTD,  "  '  qui 
tuburbium  nutmmhif^fm.^im-  (Xb^^atubsemsanajralbeaati-r 
fiilly  imitated  fey  CftW^aV-mi^ -lurj  iji,i7  -^uiHrnuwiplv 


rlT 

tduoli 

OT-cS 

a\8[ 
Is  sA 
ifood 

liidT 
EDob 

8'rfiri 

9ilJli 

Jiriqa 

mid  f^fi*Jt9eSmAlljlwn1toiflMliBs-bitttgi*DSi^,iii'id'to  y.-j1-to"J  1d9<i 

jBill  iS§BtyH^l»<W'l%i*(»<«fe*»bwtipc(li«r!t(4B>I  f>Jiri  odv/  iintti  b  ett 


•iBCf — sfaiMoe^  Ul^p»tiitityi«<d)4gtsi  ud-  .Myi<\Ti  ^)ril  ^,ni>!ir1q 

AEout  the  Bpaoious  world  let  othen-rwiiiuj:^',  jijolIj:  ylifiUiDii 

1^0  voyage  life  is  longest  piadp  ^t,  liom^|\  |^  ^  ^^^^   j  „ 

Th«  el^ant  T«fw«a  il>:*(io«t.[li»MJIj-*wiri£iSfl^  line 

for  line,  is  extentied  t<>,at))K'i:tfairt)r'iliQ4^'^Bi^ishifrBls  twenty- 

.twoofClaadian'sI,«g$n,vVaictv^ror«attvtoieitte^t«wlal^  cite.     It 

is  cnrious  to  notice  tliat'IioiliiBipioii  htrvetersed^^lMAieaning  of 

^''M#t?iY^?f*'-,  Vf;—  .....1  -.:■  -^.S...)  ..,:'l  ■l.TLllr.m 
lol  Y['^,^i»/.qulpirttiiBi»Tim.-*rao«egitin.iignsji';;  ■■'■'  j-'if.n  "ii"f[l 
J  4^tt' ipnbsenBmrat  ■-(•ilr/  'i-orll 

I  qwa««,  [  -,  ;!  ..•,h.:-[injin-,Jiioj 
i^ufiultw,:  ,,,l.'i'''hi  tni..'. 'jiti 

i°uAi'-  '"  ■-'"■'■  "'''^'— -^"'^^ 
Adsp(i«WvftljitiiX!*i»fl«)flr«#rfw  t.'iin  Ml- 1">"'^  viiT  -' 
FnigilvlHi^MitiAAtoif  iMMiiteticairapiitAKqtUaa  i^IX 
.zi  ,0  ,a4iBWBPWWip«laifl»*er  sibi  flore  nolat. 


da 

lej 
Ai 
bt> 
hu 

'n 


spi 

pect  Copley  of  beiii^ifl(ritK^!i^^:BalKfl)ititiRe!iltAa'}iM)t^ 
fla  a  man  who  had  ItmtaiattcnnpMed'iitB'^mfai^^ttl^ttr^ 
the  troe  sphere  of  earthb?!iiibitpi»«fJi**i''lftJW^iiSftd9i;' 


noyance  that  sunr^imdJfUMl  Jieiie^.qMm>0jpjf^ 

gination  to,,fU^D^r»4w  Ottr  ^xqp^s  in  %  yi«isnanrv  fottire,   the 

scenery  of  whicfc  if..gfi.?|.id^ly.  4iffwH  ^  PW^^^  that 

.by:  which  we  JftdiQiwriwk«P/«lMr^^ 

.aCCowle/a  mind  in  yeality^notifflOMOifot.wbMrt  M'WaaJial4- 
-ttuallj^dmritinjB^  dh j^poiiagom^t  fifjtiAmi9»djBf^lmiQ^}  a,nd ^yen 

twice  in  the  8amef)oeia  calUngrhittiflelf  H  ^^laellEipiihidy  C^wl^yr 
.-^it  was  fK^c^ly  possible^  saye  ^witb  thoie  to  >wfapHi  tii^  dispo^^ 

tion  was  intimately  laiown,  tb  detemiih.^  wfbetiiclr  ti^etlrfmentatioi^ 
,of  kk "^  coi:iip]ftint"iand)hiA  f^destjiyiy"  were  or^^er^^ m%9^  cpun- 
J»rfeit  as  .the  J)ai«0ii6  rialnulat^d  ill  hfe  ^.Mi^Fi^ss.'^'  :^ii&Spraj;, 
Ju»  inifiQiiati^  JKendand  biqgrsmh^r,  i»  altogether  (kt^,I^fit|K>Hr^Q]nr 
pwhy  Oowiey  cfeUed  ibims^Ut  ^'  4©  mdaivQhQly  jQowjleiy;*"  '  QAw^J? 

frhd  !knew:  lef»  «£  tiim^  in^bdefi  i  Im  mm&^  i^  tbM  ilt^W^oiy'  i^- 
^taIo^.of.unha4)pJ«miu8,.4K^.whiQb.3U<^0?^if)g^.W^ 
gomsMd  C>trfSLy%mmy,\  W«ir^fer,l(Q.%8Jiig0te,pa$iMi«ii9^itb^ 
-k^UQ.wri*teh.lj)y:OWay  fi^iNftJi)^^^      ^.^  ^oHslalitJqa,^  ;0q^" 
if^iri  play, to  which iJ)?ydwi  iwri^:  ti|».(9pib](g^Mp^f  Ti^^H^fej^'* 
'i^a()r8>Qt»rriy  iftW  "     .■•'•-    •»-.n.  ./t..«v.r»*'  i*  "^  ♦:'  r '•-•»{  ot  /i^ylH 
?iiii  (.•'•''V'Thei^lcHWHtM  ydd'WfaihiiTB>ipaWiMaefl^  irio 

.\ou  ;'<inM -'Udder. tili9,ttkr^Dg!sign;=Qf.<JapHeon|^.-•<-^^  rr,  ri  vlijfi.-ri'j':> 
uT  J.i);;^  nPrwwtitb^rtalio^  of  ^leir^^r/jint^Giji.v,  :[  ;i.,.',,,  .,.{^i. 
;ul.j'.  il,|/AfJd;iR%j?ij.  them ^^rjyftwip  the. woifjrlij^^  /^  o/RiJ 

ihfii   !•)    f.Tf^U  ^epi.Jiow,Spen3^.8t^y*dj  ]^(^  C!owIejr  wijj^'§  .^.^^^^ 
yl.^M.Mi.-  ,Po>f,Butler'^  fMth  and  som^eiyafi^r^fcurn^d^^^^^^  auv^/'miz^ 
-oiflsibT.  D^I^jm^liJni^  bis  ^^^  (jSalamkieBiof  u^thoi^  .with  hielxid^ 
i4aek>i<tf  t)tui^po%  itetii>otttv  bi^^mstuquiiig  CfinvIegFla:itt£diM9fib^^ 
buty  as  ii^a^flfatcii^  tor  exfii^iW  yiMA^  lisur^  4m^liSMim?&is 
^'(€S^^vv4ey'fl)'  >  Ikendy  vfatfllttiyiifi^j  d»vpiv]^a0<fl£7  thait  w»Uky^  t.  e. 
^nir^tbd  iprposfr  6f4nB8ovdiii^^^£b^amdJ€ff>o^  lilndoirx^iik^TCld^ 
^^by*^4di^ii^in3()0^^of  it<.  >]pDQ.bnB3^1»w^iser,  aprcoaeii^  iHiC^^ 
fM^i^g'a^^ktl^.'c^tten  Ixy  (MUe^^  ii|^tJbuer;nraiufii|[^^ 
li%jriopptpsiticm>iUllQ^e?^  uaSrtunj^W? 

specimen  of  the,pc|^t?s.  €pyjre?p(;^4e w^  pr^Pf P^)5^d . l:yr>^^ 
P'israeli's  letter,  inhfebiis  firam'  Artie's.  ool]«>QitiQSi|*.i3[[9'  cheerftd 
pne,  and  derives  no  small  poortion.ef  its  "faJjoe  frcua  •tlTe  circum- 
stan'cQ  of  its  being  adiiraB^ed  t9  JEt^oipiy  "the  genila  lilithor  of 
f^Sylva,'* — a  mati:«lfi?er- Gowle/sowtt^hcwrt.  l[V^ip -4  note  of 
thanks  and  good  wishes  in retium'fer  hitidneBsexpierietf Jed,  from 
one  for  whom  the  witter,  entertains  great  ^^teem  Mfd^  respect^ 
Ifi  sp'eaH  <)f '^vicTK  taridrii'ss  matiijFested  in  t)iis  Instance  bV  the  pre- 
sent of  seeds  for  cultur(^-r|ai^  even  more  "pleasai^t  than  th^  sight  of 
JJvelyn's  garden  in  Mayi  or  even  the  having  such  a  gar£n  as 
BBydsm'-sy-ctfiwhidii  Oowfejr^  jbiJus^'fiM  ftagmen*!^^  Tb§j  Cr*lAen," 


-t^lHi^^niikMngfl&ikdn!^  ^e^ti,  indict t^mViolifnar 

liOY'*  i..i.   .And'iki)tb7>i?irtiioii9wifey/fdMF(uihoc|>'«j|^4'^ 

Vilv/o  >    Both: pleasures  moktoiicfiiiQ^ •and  6imeft^>     .r      ;  r^  '  ^  . 

-ij-o'f^iu -nTh©<f4tre«t;gardfltt  ia.h«r  iQftks^ '.■'•.  vj  /i   Mi  .1  -»  //    «-- 
^n(>iit:iiiMf(AtidiCn.hefe«d»d,tbe  widest  boQk^.'V/  .,.;.:    .-      .t 

4r%tfin^tti])at  hac3ai^y«d. '  ^Bvelyii'sditfdMi'miwli^'afe  done  .nt> 

^U6i^  f faan  <jas%ice.'  "  Mid ^  !*ette^>  bt/  InoT'ef s'  Coiirt^  BN>ptfovd^'  was  a 

tf^ftatKiil  ene.    Hk  liidf  #i(^  dftec  ^UscomjilUiM.    glie  it  i^as 

-^6-d^i^l^ftK^&otttiip{«d^  Habd- 

h^em  ^\^'iiSWi^b  ^a>  totv^i^  dMeoAiteiifti  liH|^)^g  6n*  a  imtadidius 

jK^lt^UtfM  '^'<i!(3Nvl«y^^-  Ho  tlnot^  and''  appre^tfie  swdi  ^tamm 

M^;^^<>^0^^^f''leUt?ilrj^.  <  6oioto6:litifag<  his  >h^pin0Ba^t)ii;  ;^- 

li^SfetiMleiil  essebliiiSy  modielralis^:!  keiiWus^'  bf  iall  mM^  /tilq  ]4m^ 

pkdy  to  be  at  heart  a  ^^  disappointed"  009.    ^^  The  itowplaQiif ' 

ODe  of  the  poeras^  most  frequently  dtedilto  shewilh9  ffeversei  has 

Dertainly  been  degiA' mth^ui^juit^  •merits  ^ 

•^fthe  usual  foiinin0'df'i^o^p)ai!iit6^r'aiidi^  ^e  sf^  t^ 

haTe  exited  '^ii[i6ir6cdif tempt  tliaii  pity,'-  si$6mS' ifibxplicable; 

dmx^  "fid^i^tonatii^  the  recttrtjsncei  ene6  im^'  agab,  ef  thai 

eipraRsion  of  wMch'sb  iidttdbi  hadb^eH'  tnad^-^'^'thc^^i^elapcholy 

'j&diirley{^4^4te  piae^  ia^iiiaiBliuiljv.hipittie^  QAyJpJaarftt^  9j€piot 

:llUltitoi4fafficeia4/aiid  i^efidMD^tt&t^i9F^^M^ii^'€^  Jl^eq9Ui|<^WQ(e&^ 

^ttMyahitniijit^  liar;  ttojiaartt^jofaitta  «6  hQ!pfifAfSmn4i  a  ,rjia  > 

4  >  ^  Oofciey  tiofer  ptnfaaU]^  jawavbr  o£^Jbav]B^<i^orded]9<K>pe',£^ 

icUribriwIr^^  cv^  anewfeto^lM  fifidu^  jifi  th9tutbe 

'^^4»  <iiti£8uftiiB'VwtistiMt^aiia&:t  thi9i<i4ft>ia}am^Iiiea.'b]Fi^ 

latnkii^iMtBBageau^.fieatris  ooo'thabeiids.iiiijShS^^^i^ifij^^ 

oifiuo:a>rui4.B|iftfe  dAStite^a^^ttdUr'A^  t"«#lgb«,  »U'  ^^^^^  i^•.J,l•.vni.•■: 

la-i^jKiii'kn^tDiMrqihsia^srt'^liUi^ihisaid^^^  ^^'li'M/^rfi 

-ffiuu'jlv.«'ji?Jii«wBi(tth«ditlie»iri6aid'at'ithpiiii  >)j-^  on  -fr/r/  -h  j./Mi  .  j.  ' 
](j/K>iUfjfWdiiisa)Bh^aivQieela»dLsij^hj^il^^  iinj-!-!  r-  i-.!  »  ■n-;;  » 
'l6>jion  As?putlbhe,tw«Wi»gghpBjt<o#»^d^flJgb^^     ..     '\i.  j,^   5 

imrxi  Jj'Jti¥ftPi9tw>dft3'^ffiBe^'4'ligM:'.'  ur  .  -  ///  i.  r^,  ,.h.:  {-.(i-m^  • 
.^.r.(|<'>i  ^  W^^.jrf^ei^.spWt^^apjJe^^^^^  ^  ^. , ,.  .^.  ,  .,,„,  ^ 


"ii^^^Ai^  bde^bti  tbd  uttl^eitt  <^iBnifai8^  .\rrfttelQ^  iitihe/faest^tg^  oILiI 
.  <6!Qurt  poet^  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  advance  hia  ibrtw^ 


M  G^^. 


"  Ingratefiil  BDottft  ibitflpnf  flditbris  ]]l^'rli  lorfgiil  A  " 
IngrstaAil  £!(E9ir(iriuiffiaBdd  BMnfiienfh^aUjO'orA 


wMmO^Iie  im&hAi^m^iit''  a  votary  of  Hbertf.    After  the  king's 
sorilicwlll  t]%«i[g«ilnifai^,  tiid(flt&89«lilim-^3^ta>^hK[ai4qn^ 

MBt^MtMn^urK  nitdt  -)^[lf^flu^,Aflt,  jH§fa«!»ii»i»^,  W^imiffHim 


B6A>fi«bH>c«it(lA^'  9»'^!^#ti^i'thrQdgIr.MridiohiaafeeImgli 


.CN«3-  m 


"A  higher  flight  an*  iPa^Hl^iarfiniJaa  ri.WKforil  ■ 
That  bonnds  so  fienib,  the  rifler  hath*iio  rest,  * 


as  , 
btti 

%T  1 

(Bu:  I 

tia^^^ve6ttttfc'tdint>'4tt>»tt:£('^6p^i^wluchi<ul«^t1wax  ^  oobitq 
H^tx4tffii^^  iWiyA^t^l»it«iJb«€«iiiefwti««ite»e^  tfkwl^i 


^iHl9i^iiioibiiM^g^rilrt,jn(ifeidio4(l)n^  ^t^^rk>t^!i49$tiAi9S 


^TbH^  «f/'D$^.dV'mf«s-fr4mi  the  4Jim]dc]iteb'{  Hhef  Tiritbh  of^SftdDftfi 
^^  i^ftt^'iv^lr  th^  JP^mkitieft^  ajQcil  <i;hG  huttltf' of  Qmxfpti^  all  fnMtsk^t 
i^U«Uit^'it|tei>we^^,iii£k)]i<  aevefalioc^aedonsj.iiriih  Ofeiiioiit^IlaMriinii 
mMi^^)t'^^e(  ^Ad'VeibBimeidi  ami  to  embi^iih  %^thi«l»r«osii  vsiiti^ 
febl^ittiti^^i«6  i^Flth^iJ^wn^' aiid  ofriQ4dker'naidbns^1)efdtie'i9r«ti'Mft 
tojl^.'i  •tHitiiaiam<^«l  Mi|fae^i]^Mii^ohittoPlO}vb^  |iirf«r>^«^tite^at 
pr^aeiit, -to 'fltidh  ^  «f«rl:^MrHK^imiif:h'«Jg  i0  mi^i  tbaty!{uMv<Wbioli 
k  dbne*  #ith  ilu|«^  ^sr^iAioii/.XiraMdved  4^^  ^oetiixr 4ipar>*it/^iand  -^UA 

suel  dh6^t^(ftfQQbl^tiud<)p^siiiaal6^  »l:^4Ki<^^ 

etibdii^Ubfid^by  'ttnd<  ^vHl&>«ttckJineoin|Ai«^   vIutmCj;  ^^'mpadbtCal  .aotfam 

M&tiiiiV'^^^  <mP  t)bd  iike  na4n7Q  iliie  Hol^iSoriptiinre  aJSTorddi^ml 
jM^ei^y  as  it  wei^  to  poes^  mnfbife'wi^  mafDagiDgandiilluilJsaifMf^ 
fh^eof  i^  glpr;^  oif^  God  Aifa&igbty  xtA^  be  joioed  w^  tlie  siu^Q^ 
mtlity'liiid'tooblesi  lie^ght  of  mahkiiidi 'k       notHdtiboiai  gtiSsoA 

tlii^Milwdt^ttitafaaiedi  d»«intofli«tf  aeawteMtiM^ftfliA  iMtaiMrplliMM 

dcc^'^tMray^Mij  alid'Uie'likey'ilibie^^ft'ia  «iaB/d.4bat  iifi>a»4lmB!toBUy  iau^ 
^dldTj  udtir|)€^iiid'peelr7.  li 'is  taoke  to  recover  it  vsLioBtS^tb^isBaiAi 
YmA^^'hi^  -Uy^emamit^ioyhe^n^^m of  Bod,  f^lon  is  1;faeHb^r.a| 
it  nttEt  W  titte-  to  iiaB«bW'i«  ki' JiodBei»,  fer  k  wiii  aelreor  bseeoaio'^Apa^ 
1^' baling 'IWlh<j%ti1fi»'  i6f  QatnasotHr.  \Tlier^  ^rfintt,' ineftSildB/  b«* 
tlllK-eoirfer^Oii'of  iIm^  im4r1lie  Jew«/&rilie'a«compSshm€iDteff>tfaff 
^g4t>m''6f'€lijribrtr  an^^tM^  Ifefot^  tbdrtreGeit^g  ^f^llieiMith^- 

dd^'Abt^'^vil^otit' Bome^cartiBl  rdueta&ci^,  a^rebebd^  l^onda  onft 
f^lkistsdiii,  bfiffibd  HltAierirfa^s  to  be  tlie  truest  and  greatest  lilie0^^> 
^'n^  '^itfe  'bA>  ^h^rwlse  tdth  tMs  art  after  Hie  regenorettion  he^  4l;Mii 
^;  me^t  1^41  won^erftil  Tarieljr  of  new^  sfiiore^  beiratiftjl,  «hd^«^i^ 


*> 


^riSgUM Q^««ol«$  nfeiJfeMMtwiU  it.ttMJfc/nMvi).  bitted 

IwtaMt^)  St  It-  &7  k  fis  ,^alaM)M  rmj^oiiiU*  i4ot  9mtiMtaf\  mqr(  Mir  ^fii^tof 
mtAmam&ii^Ttk^  .  £  do^net^M  iUiiroiidevHt)MMi.4to  "^UipO^  rPOl^ 

i«>ivMrw]|[ip;(»me[  argleaiiio^»;iiot'flA0filbt;flM(  lJnftilp«%,:bu^fi(fter.$i|# 
ilerj'.^^g^Si?,  Be9«^.0>r  iboiigbi  thaeeniii^d.5Wrk)9  oft JU)€!;|9ter#qi4 
Kel?6es  mefi\  jm  ithfimaalves.  so  ^ri^ieulc^uS}!  y  ^ti  ilbe j  w«m,  >lb^ '  wq.  w^p|4 
bo4^:  i(op  i$i«flior/cW>»)  qf .  the  th^idgy  «f  thoBe.time$':  tbey  rrfeUe  1)^| 
Iieifl^Hbji%n:l)ti|tUiew  phiiosoplietft^.  &Ttd.>(Perba{m,30me.At]zei^;  !^ 
iim^r!to't99od'pitr{><iite  iwii^  tite  .vii%aD  ;(iilft '^pitlfiAi  iliings<:>a9:)bl«^ 

pK«^^  tlli0iiriiaiiieiite  of  jHiit;fQd  twriiUft  li^th^dUaiy^^f  J)^^c»d^(SW 

Iflttj^kter  jiA  good  >i^^        a&I^bigeimraDd  tbie  frieaddl^i||bX)fj)E^T)i| 
l^rjcmdtb&n  iDotS' worthy  ceklbr«fion  thatn  .tiiM-of  ^^s^S'il^j^ 
li^Hsf    ftofcs'  aot  \hei  pastege/rfiMofieiSi^d  tfe^^liire^K 
)l^  IiMftdr  yield  kie<>mifaraMy.i!n<>re:|k>^tiead  "t^ 

tfihrtt!^-«tid|{a'my(iiliir«o<«A^  :]|eMi«||li -illldr-IKiqS^ 

olbJdsbilaM^of  tln^ Jud^^i  of.  J^itridyfl^d^iKM  Mlm^ 
tna^^ipD^tioqfi  jof  .tbegodfr-giTjs  au!^  copious  hki^Tto-^iieiisl^/j^i^ 

fteWiitf  ipitty^.«riu«lli«  1^Mt.]MilBVJtfkinilto^p4dl%^ 
pm^^emmiai  to>«  i^std,  iMtft  .ivyi  kmowbem^ih  iiv.Aiel&iahiEm^i 

""^  it^flAile  im^.H^fwQod,  .of  A^pda,  iiUa>rkjio^^A€»rifi)i^t/^ 
ih- #rm.A;pranihe  j)pei^^  ma^-Writ^  a  dit^lne<t>QeQ9Hbeft|^rX(il>.u^ 


pf  inventibn,  Ibe  mne  wisd(»a  of  disppsitioii,  tha  .saiiie  juAmient 

^' ^"■-"pS&S^im'm^w^'mW&w^^^'' 

i>k4^{*itbibKfo«&i«ei»^Sfai*it*aN^  mvi.  Qi^cn^^ia^ 

iit^Msnce/vlil  ib^dbnec^ni>(ioU  ^  pte^B^'^foK  ma  ittffllt&if'islil 

sacred  epic  poetnf  follow  upon  this  spirited  argnineiit^tiE  lllR&C>»l 
Tdmi^  Ine  ^Mviro^  ^  ftouvnniiit'be  idiikriowtSbB<3>tw  tHfte^i^ 
tlw-'.dniftaie  dBk^uicttqeiA^I'VlKl  odeJaaqHbliM^TiKtc^iAnwq 
the  loatEstMBhi  ofrfic(roi(6^'<''iA(tedi-4I}ri^enb6«ghi(iQv«<  poeul  ^i(^i^ 
fesBei%'itk  irtitqudaltvidi-Jlbel^rb^edaoSel^  white- 4hers!iid^ 
noUf^{Er.teaK»ufijr  b9iin|^^^'*^^^''!^^'^^^S^^'*^*^y^' 


-HZ  .OV!  ,17  .Anr 


sa|^%tKtke  jBCHi:  itbami«hie'ijfwt&k.iia^l<hiQbitfid)totoldd)i>ei>iiaraM!t 

there  ia  much  want  of  geniiii"'%i!itf 'tti&''geW^l<'l 
fi4^i«boitifs.  -TeSke  ifni^pfaHiesRninliSriafilmcindieHt^tBlii^fEt 
h|s^  AmBfd  Biii  cne^^gnoh;  tbe  UDtifiag^anb^wf  tno^anantiGa^n 
ti^sintiiU  ri^D<&  inffrioHt^ift  'PnttCTvudb^  aa&o^amiaA^O 
tl^'^ei^«gfgBmk}\«S>d^  pampkmlfrjrttiolQi^aB^  Ithmrihitnmfi 

tiattfi^|Voten9v^aid(j^bdtiiD\nt>4)89n/bM^  Ittemtttifa^'iatgattb 
ein^pwfti[IiriikH>^aMm^  Ab  iilbfe^lt^ctntindsjoiii  efttl^Hib 
caqmrnhM)  ««n80^  ^  imtKtvMiitdl-nMtteil^stiaiifaafliUs^bBkio!; 
ti^jIiQEltpittiiW  £fainir6^iuri^&«f»Au  HattimfiMaadyaaljban 
tlw^  ^gipoh-wjci^dlvaiai  ^medehkipoistaF  ■pofebfvoII&^l^ilM»0 
toi^aiKl  Hrydvaar^ir.  h')ihiq?.  niifJ  noqw  -woHoi  viJeoq  oiog  fcaiDJSP 

])g^^u^-ttsil  itSi^Mpei\to  bdlblaAiDpnaiQR^Jjdt  JfaeJjhifit-sgDtifl 
Eigp^  tosWf  bavaibd^dkhea^^'Arnlitossti^iaMl'AaidBaUeUacBl  sill 


VOL.  VI.  HO.  XII. 


would  venture  to  deny.  His  immediate  friends  and  contempo- 
raries would,  therefore,  perceive  in  Cowley's  pursuits,  traces  and 
indications  of  a  loftier  genius  than  is  recognised  by  us  in  the 
weak  flow  of  a  versification  then  considered  fine,  or  in  the  quaint- 
ness  of  conceit  then  regarded  as  excellent.  The  man  who 
sh(w*drt)ie,yaijUiWy?tadie^rf  IJarv<^y,  van4s\Qai|Jd-.6Jtl«W/v  re- 
verting to  the  scene^iOiv  fvlticihi  A^  stwlwt!9  midnight  lamp  shed 
its  ramance  in  early  days  :— 

lo  licri  f^Ss^j  fo#j^«i'«»w'U9,  v%  lmft<yrl»l'B^«1'" '  '-''  •'"  ^  "^  <"^"T 
sj  /»;ni  ' How.: oft  unwBBrieA  DttVQW^ spent' the iQ^htt'\i  l^-rn  ilUni 
Urr-rn;j.)  -TiUtfae^iLedlBan  atai6^>80&rn^4  Ibr  bve^  I..');)  p-i-jMhi^rroM 
•  fjf.f  •.utW<^iidw^'4ilait'ii»frwttialw>rQ^  ■  i  -..i"  n  ui\n  /A  'pw/o,|  ifnl.t 
ri'Mit  ..MiMTV'|3f8i>efl^.tliemiPPt:ip  tt?y%=ift)lijfc8^iWMvitteiii'a  /^l   u^ -rwr^, 

t<.J ,j,  ^t^^Rri9htQ^<tee;ppUtt(Wphy»[i- i.M  ^Ji    •:'Mi  j^r'jfiai 

^.oMf   -iniArte. .T^^fQhjXM.^^,  for  tVy,  ifty,ffxer^a,.,ij^9;e  tlyppj;.,,^^,^,^ 

WAhia  wa^  Atn^n  of )(iia/ordiAai(y<  pifonw^san  Aiftdt.a^ 
IwiuM  li^velyvi^  tho|^^.it.ind^^|S3«ry  to'ftpoJiPgi^d^  Mi1fe/tm$(tfl 
Jij«i'  p^hU^od  qonte^pond^iic^  for-  baMing  written  m  fivtmb  Qi  \  b»t 
4iM«'»life^.Akhwgh>bQ  ,^^:im^'  and •  liv;^ /in  t^^tmn»9iit,7:  m^ 
j^wd  qbt4ined<.ituH'e  thw  oi4mary  de&r^^e^  fromitb^'^lfiAdbig 
fibiffit»>iof.[t»$  aga.  He  who  wa9  admitted  >tO'  J>bllc^|)hii?id  m& 
^bbed^ii^.d ^ praia0  ¥andyck») in^stiWve /stoodhitth  iti'jgsg^fmii\ 
fisimfAUin^  .alik^'^r.leiiiwi^g^.and  fpr  .tj3ste<  i.  And'Vit^  iw^dtw 
fi^manripo^t  ,wbofn^  the  most.  infiufinti«d>(>f  iE4]igl»d^a>dPtei]i^ 
;!!iffwl4/'cai}a«  to. N' Attend  in  Weatmineti?*  .Abb«y^,lbrtwii$ 
gdpejiMiav  aA4iMiIton»  .  JBiit  for  all tbi&tke  ^^A^.QfCfmiesymAeii 
Th$^  v^iif  ib^aut^;  disc«mdi<  in  him  nQf»^  ty^^  half  ditv/^te4jQ£  tjbaii 
^^Jb^iili^^miarcJiflao  (pm  (£  ^sprea^&a%  t^Fibiicli  i9  oi^il^ieiti^fl 

A9djfi4bis,p90t4iiid3rv^o^  {9tiU>  ibi^yt  wiiOb  ||mi<  soUtai|rvt9itplii^ 
rers  of  a  class  to  whom  an  old  poet  Is  a  n^w  iD^on.  ^  shite^tefi^ 
Hvhf^fffi^  fb^  'bU  Jban^mn^^s  upverr  so  bare^  '&^tbA9t  bU^nQ^ji  m^er 
ao-'fotifi^dmgf  mm^  d^gbt  will  still  be.aiTprddd  b|y;itb«  r^evi^litiim 
nftrroafxmg  nl  hfg^  ^m  ithmej  where  <:ouadQs^:  pilgrtebl^aA 
p^fls^^ tibougb  now  beheld  no  mom.      t  •  .1  •  /     n.  -  ij^iunniicf 

^••in..!'      .'.<.    r.  ,       .  .       ":    •  .i      <      '  '•)•  fi> 'i^fifjiU  J» 

-ni/'  ;m  .■  .,    •    '        •  .  '!  . '     .  -.!•     1  •  •-;  -1  t  ill  VJr//|;  fiiiif 

--■'''•-•'•••      ' •    ^ u r  .  ■■•,.  J  ,.• ..  I.  !  ■•    -  .!  =  !■■    .i<r  *0  ivnrisfi 

•  ■•i  ;ij!  ,:  '•  •!.  ,  •  .  .lit  .•I'l'  -■•;  II  :-  '«  '••  -l  ^•.'\>A.  iHwl1  '/roffl 
■'jifl  .■(:  i  t  »  IJ:  '  I"  I  ^.  r  i  •'..'!  I  i  »..  i,,  i  !|i  ,ol  *|o  iKli'^^^  Ojfl 
]>■)//•)'  ;«,'j    ii">   «'      '       ,i:  •     I      •  ti     :i  ".    i     •>  ■< //     i»  ;lit sf f(liJl<»'>  lilyd 


i)jin  >.v')jnl  ^-tlji-'ijui  -  •,  .].'/«')  Ml   ./]•••/''•;  .•' ■•<ii"  •  (!?  j.!j,'.«/.' .-  j  K.i 
'>ilt  iir  >ii     /<!    t' •'-iit^^ir- ,  J    -i   ,.,..1*      ..:i '_    1   :'t'.l,,    '.  'i:  .ri/iil'.ii 

a 

i)'ii[<  qtiu;l  fji-:tiij.i.!i  8iV<^;  £>6iidw^  1846; '  '    -    ■'-    r  imti-/ 

This  is  a  very  extmSfdinM^<  nnd  ft/vety  ,ileli^tfal  ^^k)  fall  of 
truth  and  g(KMliSie69y'D£>  power  and  Iseafltty^i  Ifgetiitsmay  be 
considered  (and  itfU  sa  Jsenrkwable -a  AeAniHofd  An  is  current) 
that  power  by  which  one  maai>prodt(oe^  &r  the  OiS'^f^'  the  plea^ 
snre  of  his  felkiwm^iij'i^dbi^thmg'at  oht^heW  tad  true,  then 
have  we  here  its  unmistdktMble  ktii  b^stitn^Me  handiwork.  Let 
our  i^^eijd  take  ..out  word  ^pr  j^t^^  dn^'  i^aicil  the»i  volumes 
thorouj^ff /  gfviA^  ihemselVes  tip  to  the  "gtiidiande  oithis  most 
^^Hi^ls^fKf/^i^diMm  lattt^iWitite'wiJtery  atid'tllej^^rill^nd 

iH^pbvdiand'ifafdaTieiili^a^otions^  b^t  4hey«^^^eln  wtebp'^y^k 
tepM  a(ll«i«iiWK»fM-^wii^  undeil  stn  anipler  heUvem  ^AhtemLk 
l^^dtvidetibivii  il'hefi)  «iife  few 'thtngs  mtirdddightftil'dr  ttii^k 
iki^j  tbti^i<tcpfe^)  sHcb  a  kindling  uf>  of  the  whote  faculties*  fi»  Hi 
)»t6fimsf^i  lh|2i«iich'^a  wi^k^Hj^thiB;'  it  adds^^'^f  pl-d(ttous'fib^|[ 
W  tb^/e;^/'i^^^akesi  the  ear  mdre  <{iiSdk  of  ^pp*^e8di(itij>*i)^ 
l^[i^mfii^^iiJ^h(Ueiid»etu^an  to  ft'i^^  disdiplibe,  jt<fi}ld'ti»^witk 
^tvr9ttiaQ$»^^ll  ^iodmiratk/n  to^^^i^s  Mm*' to ' whom  'w^^mft 
^Iibti(9b>[«ii^tiiem4^  AhdiMrhbt  k^tAbie^  and'^b^e^^  tiiail><^ 
thid^  ^Ve^)rli4^  tftitbtf gh^ii  fUm^  i^inkf  we^  irae^^  e^d^tM;§e6  c^l'fi. 
fl^fM<*^^t^il^!eticd^4U^  ^%^^fqsfisLia  f>er^et«iail^' 'Ihcrtf^^shbddi^d 
dm»^h^ffo^t^^f^im  Alnrighty^i  as  the  8«un'  abid'  sabd^^UM^^ 
tbbfbegipfiltig'adl  l&ief^n^ng  ^^1  i^m\kj'<^{  Ai  fcfvmtf  t^fi^ll^^  j« 
Xkmii-iitiA,  if  all'baftutpfj'i  '•  ••'  .« "•*■  •  '••  :'»-  i.i".i'/  ■»?  '-•''  '•  i-  i<>  ^^yi 
i'^  Not  theiUttt^  ValfiBl»fo'e|feet>ofiE(tieh  ^todti<^<mt^  thia  t^nipi^i(»f 
i£dhd4itlK>  ^io))!  ih^y  put^  ttfrid  in-iMbii'dktb^y  leiat&th«ii*^sid«i<'^ 
tiir^^diMi(^is|^'i^iwm(^!  they  ieadiliityiibeii^isb  tfreolms^ai^^thd 
particular  sights  which  they-disdbse)  k^  that  he  fiii^f  iii^  tk^til^ 
known  writer^  a  companion,  a  teacher,  a  friend,  who  makes  him 
a  sharer  in  his  own  strong  feeling  and  quick  thoughts — hurries 
him  away  in  his  own  enthusiasm — opens  to  him  the  gate  Beauti-^ 
fill,  and  shews  him  the  earth  and  every  common  sight  trans- 
figured before  him, — what  i&base,  and  personal,  and  evanescent, 
yielding  to  what  is  eternal,  spiritual,  divine, — and  leaves  liim  there 
more  tnaii  delighted,  iiistructed,  sti'engthened,  etinbbled  tiiider 
the  sense  of  having  not  only  beheld  a  new  scene,  but  of  having 
held  oommnnion  with  a  new  xnind^  and  having  hem  endowed 


Modmt  Famiera. 


'•^  'bn!bl'd9"ttTid'  yin^rsftffi,'  vritli'«iiigtid«ir'  i^n»it^an^,m^keiiaii^, 
<i-epe«i&i.L.buietnon  of  ^thaiJiGaagiaaiicin,',;:wiuL'^f>  J^M^' J^ 

lor,  of  Edmund  Bnrke,  or  of  the  BBtbot^  own  faVodli^i^bsktod 
^Hooker.,,  "■'■-■■■'■^■■i  w,,;.,.-,.;,...!  .!,).,..,„  ■.,...,.  ,:„i.,.,HT" 

prsk*i'''>  IWe-«^eioel,.-m:spitfl,of.VlJ'■ti^  Bi^ert,a^ 

I'^dititai^  tlnUi 'by.  asv-the   mtwt  .elakiiate  ,patroii^.,rjfTp»«Be 
''Bto"  '"jrhfeliifteiia^Iitetfttfire  is'ib  thisr:cM**'^»diibdteoto 

iiM^  "tOiat'"Hiteh'"pHKUK]tiona  'aa„GbaHie».iIjaiBb  &  .lEfSea^K  (tnu we 
'MW^  fcif'HclgiiHhii'  aWd  Wl  tilfe  EN»rt«iaBfl^  flf'tiw-InKi^SWTe 

pncUcal  tendency  of  the  English  mhid  in  •»  ita  multlhriou*  dWM^"m«'tf  imr 


odera  Painterj. 


"That  in  a  EPLtiN  uofalds  both  eaith  and  heaven."  J.   IT 

'tt»ffi^»sifetE^ffit«M 

ture*  of  the  ttotj  of  Judith,  and  they  will  fullj  agiee  vilh  ua.  We  hope  to  have 
^■■.ati..,  .~i  .mpi».  ,.pp/«<..ni(y  <!«■  jjoinj^  jmUcB  t^  out  Boral  Bcotlith  AcademTf 
and  it!  devoted  and  unquenchable  inemlwrB,  and  justice  upon  those  who'  bave,  un- 


•'"(("SifW'iUKiiJi.lilluiji  -HiU-Iiii,iiiiii  11  ■!,  :r,-l  ;i,|t  ;u yicnliiT j1  JeaiJIEiq   , 


4p4  W^^^fl^^te  ip  tte  Reserving  of  i;hQir  gifted  jpromc^^^ 
i  We,  ^hm  now  give  pur  reaoetrs  eom^  geii^fal  iiae$  .of  ('^ij^^'si^/ 
8tonc0  oif.tbe«e;yolwiqis,  not  in  iKe  fo;i7p.  of  »  s^qt  ^|(ysi^;1^utj 
in<)ue  in  li^M  of  a  -eopiwa  table  ^  Qon,tente ;  ^r  ^p.  9pp^i^9Tfs][}f , 
does  one  part  fit  intdy  and  fli?Ow  out  of  ?«rba>;  pr^i^d^'i^jjfe^ifli 
toysnlnriiaiy  mnrt  necessai'ify  give  an  imp^eci  :Qf)i^x5§ptiojq  qfj 
tiie  wKoJe.  Aftef  eom^  inti^ductory  refiiarka^  in  ^hiclV[be,  a4+i 
Aiitss  And  vindicate  bid  direct  opposition  to  tbo  geti^al^vcq)iniaii^\ 
iil  pfeci'nff  Tnttier  and  othcf  modem  landscape  ^»ntereA«)bio¥e\ 
ffibse  of  tl^e  'seventeenth  ceintnrf,  01atrde,'Gaq>ar'Po«Bli3n^^flal* 
vslM  Eosa,  Canaletti,  Hobbiina,  &e.;'ftttdj  ttfte?  'sepi^yiMtigf 
those  painters  who  have  enjovfed  tb^  title  of  did  mafetert-  frbtti' 
their  greater  predecessors  of  the  fifteenth  centttry;*  and  spi^ialihr 
excluSng  Nicholas  Poussin  jfrom  hii§*de^i'^ciatIon,  iy^^b'tdfeOT 
tp>de6»<^.jPWtoes»riajarfc?— .  ...   ..   ,.  ,  .  r,  ,,  „,  .,,^.^|  y^^ 

'^<^Pfiin!ti!ag,^W  art  g€iii6raiif,  as  duchi  trstii  all  ite  itol|i^iMU^i#§fi^%. 
^tiefl,  and  particular -rad0,'iaiiiDtitta9ibii(*;l^ir^}0'!f4^  e:^|;^j^ 
language,  invaluable  aa  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself,  nothing. 
^^  who  ha^  learned  trhat  i&  comidoaLf  conBidered  4^^  ]V7Jbio|^  ,^f[t  ^of 
painting,  tihal  is>  the  art  ol  represenlting'any  natoi^  ^^H^h^^^^S^^ 
hM  tt^Tist  .oftly  k«r^^  the  language'  by -widck  imi  th^gi^,#r^,44f J6^ 
^ptem^:  "  K^  haii*  dbrxae'  jtat  ak  iSuoh  totvnttcds^  b^uj^ ,  tl^  yib^f^  .FR, 
Oughl  to  -i^espect  as  A  great  piaiater,  as  a  m&n  who  W  jea^ed  .njpjdji^^^p) 
e«ptesis>  hinmelf  igmjnmaticaily  wii  molodioiisly  ha^ .  tQ\vfM*d^;beiQg^^ 
MOA  pckt.  l^e  language  ia^  indeed^  s^ore  difl^«lt.(tf  Jf^(i^if^^l^^ 
m  4ih«^  ono'  caiier  4haii  «B'  th0'ethi«7,  «DdpQ8imifia.t^r&  ^y^.o^^dj^f^ 
y^ng-tM  iK»0^f  Whikitifiealui  to'tlietintbUecliy  VuU  it^  qc^pi^ffrr 
1^'  HdAlftg  thotfe  HlhkA  Utnguage,'  and^ll  those  esieellepoe? ifhic)^f |U!|^^ 
p^cti^^r  td  th^  pi^tler  as  Bfadk,  arC'  ipibrely  what  rkj^mt.  ^^^i^py^  W^ 
ddiidb'iaidf<»i<Mi  ar€»4n  tb«  words' of  thdomtor^md.ti^jj^tr^^PfQ^^ 
«&  Ih^Sr  gCMitttide^  4Mrt  noti  (to  teats  of  tJawirfgrealnessi^r .  j|  i^fi^l^tf  j[iy, 
^enidde  of  i*ep^ittiiigaaiid' saying,  biiH  by  what  is,r^pi;0#i^9fte(^^4i 
said,'  tiiat the  respective  greatneaa  eithei^  of  the  pi^int^  iQr.i^g,:!^^. 
iatJd'^be^^ttaEy  Aeterahined.  ..,        >;.   ,(.,i.  ^  .^  jnrj.,ui  i^,7j.,(i 

<'  Speaking  with  strict  f^pHety,  ihorefere^ilReiaM44^^^;%k^p%9fh 
great  painter  onlv  as  he  excelled  in  precision  isind  force  in  the  language 
c^'lfn^,  lemd  la  gSr^  V4rgifie!i^,  a&  he  .eiccelledin  Itqq^A)  QTri&^tKin 
thJS'iknguage  of  w)6vdav.  A  gxteat  pbeli mould: 4b^  1^1^  ^^f^j^^ihn^ 
aMi  m  .^ejeiselyt  Aa  maai9  a^iwe  fappHcabK  to.  hotii,^. jfi  ,y^j9fr^fpf^^-ji^ 
ibel  chamctor  di  the  ima|f(e«i  or  thoughts  wbi«h  eachiiji. thejfr  ^^^ct^vj^ 
Idogriage^ <rowreje<L.  ..  ,;  j  ..      .,,,.;^  ^  .;j^^^  -.,  ..,.  ;;^,.,-.J'     ",,.;:;'^| 

ii^' Jah%i  W  instftWe,  01^^  9^  tj^^  iif^t  p^f5t|P9^  ^  ptebira  fl^ 
1U6  ti^e  wordg  aa  sfmnjnm^)  wJ^ph  moidern  tin^s  hav0  ^iiY-TitSy^ 


•(Sid  Shepherd's  chief-mourner/    SSe" ih^  feiquiyit^^fe 

ihe  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp  touching  of  the 


Sf^n  ^^i^gti  Wde  it,  ibfi,  fteac  p^tiw  of.th^  Food  of  tl^e  coffli^  andp 
thf^ffl^dsiof  UiQ  blaokel),  ^jre  lafljuago-Janguage  ^lear  and ^ipi^essi^ 
in  the   higbe^  degree*.    But  the  clos6  pre^ur^'df  the  dog^a  tif*$as^ 
^fff^^ttl^^wondy  ^he  convulsive  clinging  of  the  patvs,  wWcft^h^ 
f&aiged  tl>e  blanket  off  the  treatle,  the  total  powerlesfeness  d*  fche  Wad 
1^^  dose  aild  motionless,  npon  its  ^olds,  the  fixed  and  teai'ful  fiUI  of 
tK^  '6yB  In  Us  uttef  hopelessness,  the  rigiditjr  of  repose  whi(;h'tniirk« 
uibx^h^re  has  1>een  ho  motion  nor  chan^  in  the  tran(;eof  ^gbaysine^, 
m^  Itet^^blo\V  waa  sti^ck  on  the  coiffin-lid,  the  quktneas  and  glo<Mn  of 
tro  dhamb^rl  iha  apScUtdea  motrkmif  the  phce  whetnthe  JfdbU  um^ 
^*^dio|K^   ihidieatmg  how.  lonely  has  been  ike  Ufa — h9U>  t^nuiatcheii, 
thedijuptun^  cf  him  wh^  ie  now  laid  aoUtary  in  hie  ele^-/ — t^^e  ar^ 
ali:ttL9ii^[i(0<^Hhoiigbte)bj  ^(bich  tU©  picture  is  separated  at^  oi^ce  frW^ 
^li^da  of  eqiifJ  m^iat,  sis  &r  as  mere  painting  goe^,  by  ^hich  it 
Tt^i^  aaa»  vcurk  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  nesk{ 
im\s^tQjf;o£,  the  texture  of  a  akin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  buti  as  ihe 

i^,^f iiii^4."-voi  i,  pp,  7, 8.  J     ■'•/■■.■ ;  ' 

We  have  here  the  first  of  those  exquikite  desciiptidris-  of 
pii^ilveB^  Which  ferm<  i^ot  t^e  leaat  singoiUi:  «nd  4^1iightjy,,pa|'tx)f 
.di«1fci6l6k.    He  illttstratgs  this  as  followa  ;-^  i;..,    ..,,,, 


,  •  '•.  iji:i 


^'^^*'M(«t  plctui*^  of  the  I>iztch  aohooil,  for  instance,  excepting  alwayn 
iki6^  (if  EabeOB,  Yandykei^  and  Rembrandt,  are  ostentatious  exhil?jl,T> 
tf<)lnd  of  the  artist's  power  of  speech,  the  clear*  and  vigoroui)  ejocutiot)' 
of'tii^letssj  and  sendeldss  wonds:  while  the  early«iE3rta  of  Cim^hueafvd, 
GtoW'a^  the  bnmiBg  messages  of  prophecy,  deliv^ed  bj.ihe^st^iQrT, 
iheifng  lips  iif  infantfi.    It  i^  not  by  ranking  the  fiHwer  aa  more  ^fsk, 
iHbtltisMa^  6r^e  latter  as  leas  than  artists,  that  the  talle  of  th^  W^^hi. 
tlifbd^' aSt«^y6  awake  tothe  k)weBt  pl«iiures  which atit  ^nbeAtow^.ip^r 
iTlUift  t6  the  highest,  ift  lei  beifortned  oTieitovated^,'  Itiwil  k#Tt^^|pM{ 
df  ^ih))'  J^dielims  taritie  cav^^lilllyto  distiagaHdl  wh<^  >«'i)imgMflg%  9IkI[ 
w%ltt  ii^iSti0t^}k%  aibd  to  reaik  and  praise  fMto^f^  eU<»%  1^  t)>e.ifilttei;,} 
<^^if§d6Hhg;  ^  lofnaefr  as  a  totaUy  infeticar  e:)M»l]«n<^  a9diPrK9i.:MrJ^. 
d&Anb^b^  ebmpared' with  nor  weighed  t^nat  thougbi-iA  AAy_wi|^yij$(^j 
ib^ W|^  'd^gr^  whatsbeVer.   The  picture  whieh  has^e  nobler. and^momi 
i9^i£k¥omi5&a&f  howevet  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a  g^^r  '9n4;i&; 
better  picture  than  that  which  has  the  less  noble  ao4  hs&^.jmix^rfni^j 
i8eM^%dW6yei<  beaatildlly  expresBed/'^JP.  ^4  i  . ,     w . , ,  ^    .,  ^v^ «« 

<^^H^<tiitt9  defines  the  greatest  picture  to  be  that  which;  conyey^rt^ . 

tHkipi^tk^t  the  greatest  number  of  the  gx^test  icjeaa^:  nXhid> 

^mtirni' lieMers  It  neoestory  for  him  to  determ&neiw^iikiiiidioC. 

lAHs^  can  Be  iiecefVed  ft6fli  aitt,  riftd  w*ich  of')be»  aM'tbdt 
eat^sl;*     These  he  classifies  into,  1st,  Ideas  of  Po^erj  2>di  of ' 
iitaiiqnj  Sd,  of  Truth}  4th,  of  Beatitv ;  5th,  of  fiekftkiA.  in 
'  ^.la§L  he  inpl^(Jes  all  thfi'iiit^ledttiar'itid-iitofk!'Y^6}»!ffoft8f^ 


results;  it  is  jiiH>^$i^^jt||i)fjrif)i^f>^'il)Jibl(»&itr^ 
out  record,  ana  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
,0!Mtt$><»i!«}1»W6i«boNdffliUiibt^%Hft9g%;1^ithafewbidixMdb  it, 


enii  t'rtoni  i,i  ,i"m,.ii;l  j.,o,  ;  ,iHj  „-,„  o/iii[  >l[^.,f  lo  11,  M  j.  Lub  n.illliiii  duo  biiA 
niHrniilllr"l'J|[Mlni'Hint;irtt|(l!'^'tlllJJ];';il|ij.i  ^Itiilm  imm  TlnprH'  ^ipiiihtiJ 
Tioillirii.ilji««ii  Ji'.-li^iJ  il-iiunii-,  'i-ri  nr.niifi  jiciii,™  lin);  iTj;m  r.  K.iin„l 'jillljnc  oiJa 

o~«M«nU9>IltibuiH^tM<T«iirptatlUi^w4<iaiHMMi-'''«>)«W 

)'  >i^etUaAiaSn  tMuatanWi,  eMtt:riidly4flh>becdM<MmH«t*rtIW«  fittMIM  the, 

u':-kwwNldT|jl^rul^ihalpitoMQroheiAMtUbi(i1»J)WwJn'ia«K'iA<et«toHH<l^ 

neeew.    Of  ideas  ol«DyUn4ifi*ji«W4«ertr>&Mtft(iM>'i««t(|ttebM^ 


■BtfMMiif»AMdfc. 


m 


-^''dtdYUttvtm'trhMWJritfk'ftisid'AiiiicWMW  "  i^-i^^'-n 

<^Mi^'&l^fiiai^i^<TO&  ^l  a^llfaat'pielutiefa'lBhiiili'fmitdklmbsiQ^id*- 
omM^^^Prim^et.lOiii.  liBfit  tHiB:l8j<i|b0tt)in  ill)w^fQnt))«ph>aflofithfl ; 


,- r-  Tj-T-    -,fc^^flfen4'HaVe.'no  rtfCtenM;  not .  mWcKiSy, 

H(fr»J<ffcW^aij''6bo^t4h^SJlVtere''fe-,'ntifl!i^4 

ni  ashqiiJK  Jo  Ji>ri   Ikei:   .'iTnini^.  P.    rur^i'Jij    Dulling  yiU 'jriivulj 
■1^11  yll-i.'vi  trill  .-i^ffiri  T.ilj^lrf  i-li 


And  one  mnliQU  Mid  a  half  of  people  have  seen  this  1  uid  ;e30,0fl0,  or  more,  baa 

■kin  ttndUKfannof  amanand  woman,  wlioueiiDt  somnch  n^edaBwithmittb^ 
STilteftW.mrf ;ff4»t[i^ JWrfc  ftWfiMw^fcar/pltllii  IfcaJWmfcrtlinirWr t  wa» 
msmi^4fl«s44w»  ll«4nSHfih-4w<fi»pvUtM*(«.«Mi'fMtta(>o£.ille  ariMLmiVe 

iil^iayw»il*»:lh&  IiiH)>i«t>i«iiri(eii,<U  inmoi,  4Im6  •  iinanimiHnin^td'mtfclhim«bo 


__ ,n,il!toJwift*<«M|a|*»-Mp"Ui*-*fldlWtp«W(«W(»*idglit 


4ai  .M^(d^4  ^4»!ki^is. 

fifi9f^^Si9A1*fhfi^9i^\v^^^W9^  i#|d  lilies,  i$wM^(|he«i^kl«t 

tp;l)p  ;  it  does  noti  dwell  ^i^  t^e  suggestion,  t)ut  on  the  jperceptipi^.  tl^a^ 
it  ig'ja' fa|£a  suggestibh:  it  d^snves  its  pleasure,  not  )ff9mthe  conieni- 
jbl^ign  of  a  truib,  Tbut'from  tlie  di^cqvel^^  .of  ttfal«ieJiood*^t:  ^Si;^  /  ' 
"  "  i^iw  d/M^u^:— My  ttiaterial  objedt  Which  tiari  WVe 'ri^nlfe^tir^' 
ip'^fcd'feii^jple  conteinl[)Miori  ofits.^  ^  diAfci^ 

^a  dilfiriit^  iB^^niOii  of 'the  iateltect,  I  <^^1  ii  ydmel  ^ft}^,  6t<'ihf^^^^ 
d^^ee;  l»eilutifhL  Why  We  reoelve 'gteasuireiiK>m  isoiniil'^tK^  inA- 
colours,  and  not  from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  gsked-  or.  iapaiyewrt !  tfehni 
wh  J  we  like  sugiir  and  dislike  wormwood.  Tbe  utmost  subtlety  of  in- 
ve^ttgatioii  yilf  orlljr'  lek^  ud  to'  iMm'ate  i^Mificts  and-  ptiift^i^l^s  of 
hUm^  niatuVe,  ft»  Which  no  fSir&er  ^aso^  enn  b^  giftlBii  tkaftih^ 
sitidple  will  of  the  Deity  tbdt  we  sholiM  be  so  er^sM^i  We  itifl^,'  imi^ 
d^edy'fy^ceiv'e,  asf  loir  as  W^  at^  ^acquainted  -WiA  HiB  ndtiire^ 'ibW  w^^ 
Have  been  sb'eonstrueted  as^  wlien  in  Bi  heallhy  ia&d  odtii^ated  tsfiiWdf^ 
mlnd^"^  derive  ^lekdure  from  whatever  things  at<)^iUcis1^tiyb'<^ttiafi< 
ri^tijrfe^  'btrt  ^e  do  Aot  reeeiVe  pfea^re. from  th^a  fiimiae^  tfc^^artj' 
iHil&tiraMVe  dfh:  nor  from  any  pircepftibn-that  they  are  i^^iPM^t^* 
i^  l^t'in^ltS&ctityy  and  tiecesss^i^y  B»'vi^e4erti4  8en8ual'plefti^iu^'lh>ttlii 
Ih^  iMoent'bf  tf  ro^.'  Oft  these  prima3ry<pt<niei]^<»f<oittr  tiatttrb,  ndn^' 
^Ja  and  a^cidetft  opeiralte  i^  ftti  tinlittltted  extent;  ^'«fy  bttmy  be  titfh!^^ 
Vilfed  di^6hfeekedP,  dire<ited'oi»dlVe¥ted,  gifted:  b^  right  gdidiu«;*!  n^fl^^ 
the  mofiTt  aioute  tsti^  &ultlefid  sense,  of  mil9<eoted  by ^uegleMLttOf.^^^ry^ 
pltd^  of  Wd^  Semd  dSsieii^.  He fi^O'  ha^i  fis^yowMl>«i9 libes^  ^mkUal 
latv«  i5f 'dt^sSt)h  liiid'd^i^  t^nd^tigibem  itt(]»erftttd  mbreii<itli(A^i'> 
ti\fe  br^  ccAi^lliirt  obedleride;  so  asl)d'd^Vd^leasote*ttlwaiy&Ao4»itoit» 
w^icih  God  ori^n^iy  intended  shoiiIdg^tlMMi'pkMMirey  atid  ¥t%i«id(^^ 
riyes  ilie  gte^te^  b^aible  sum^of  ^ylMMf^froii  aity^jg^v^viobjidet^li^^i 

^'•Mis,'tbteti,fettierklmeihitt^df(liisdl»ptitM'woi^.  pOTfa»teA«6f^ 
i^thc^ftctdty  p^]^tiTiidfg' the  gftotesti  podfiSble  {Sieasut^  -^fem^^lbfim' 
niMtMAii(rtit6b$  ^bfksb'^eiltb^ti^ %6  oitt^HMitiilinittiti^kif  i«  pblil^< 
B]!rd  ^E^^rfeetibn.  He  \?hb  r^celY^s  lit^  olea^bre  f¥om^th^l^1g^tfbe6^<' 
wairts  teste';  he  who  feeelvesf  i^feaau^e  frdiii  feiiy  irlh^i*  dbwiteesj^'fais) 
febe' 6i:  bad  ladle/*— Pt>.2&-26.--  '•  ^  .  .  •  ^  v .  ^  va.  •^^  ^,...^^ 

qontehiinby  tji^ii^  Std6c[tiat%  fe^^SBlVectf  the  VftSt^ltt^'bfidfead^ 
cfaiiVmrable  try  art,'  Whidt'  ^ai^  the '  stilijeais  of  didt!<Kit  iiiyiee^aa 

^gucti  Ve.thf't^as;6f  M^  ^A]b3ei^;';kiidr;hfe;  ^mmwMts^, 

his. work  inU  threes  parts,.   Tte /first  '(to/whiclfi 'tlii^''^l(d^^ 
tie   ferst    volume^  coiiitaiuii^g  upwatdst  pf  400  larg^  |  cjose^; 
printed  pages,  is  devoted)  r3ates  to  Ideas  of  ttrvitt,  as*  owi-' 


thb  fe^tli'lrf  Bttttiye;'  The'  Second  VottirtJe  ^erttiWly'daWlsa  W 
tli/^,H^'fl^piirtment'oftbo  liiioa  df  Beatityi  'andf  thou^'.not.fei' 
wftterlaiiifng  and  lively  as  t|lio  fitst,  is  of  a  liighei'  chara!cter  ih 
expresifiiop  Mid  though^  suitable  to  itshigli^r  stuiject,  Tjie  thirfl 
yj^luDBj^y^t  wnpfibli^jfi^  is,  tg  be  set  ;apart  to  tlie  Itliews  pf  Keta-t 
t?9J?ni.  W^P  sb*li  now  gjvq  up.  any  systematic  following,. of  j^ha 
aitftihoEithEoagli  the  first  volumo,  and  givo<  a  eeloction  offtpctirinRti 
ffn4  doaoi^tim  ptUBSgesr  Shaking  of  the  KhvaUed  grand  .styl^ 
indJindMnpe^ 'be >8ay«'^-^ '  ■■■    -r ,,  ,■■.,;■ ..   i    ,■-■:.,,-!,■■.., 

1. .''„ fllfBimi^  Ijttfc OM  gnwd rtyle » tij^ twa*man t ,qf  (^L Bulyt^t^i  wh»*T 
DMr^i^KPdi  tb^  is  Imed  on  l^a  pw^fW  knoiwle^ge,  an^  ,9ii;uiBis^,  jf^ 
tlw  ^^  Boem«»b«e(L  wniwang  of  lUa  (p^sqitiq  eiarpctera  of  ili)H 
»?ie«;fl>jj«t,  lbs  it  maa,!  beast,  moiintaiiv  or  floyjer  ;  every,  wAwg^t  OTV 
aS)HiW-jeftUflJLi)lgaiiBlw)iwti<W»'  is  A«  destcaMi^^.pf '^uMg'Wdeiir  W,  i(| 
ifiQiriIcuUvw)idb4ttut7iiw4hMita  origin  eUbecin.p<(werl«3a,jitdoteitf^ 
(^rtflvidiawlaclt^,  in  ttie.&Uy  wluoh  focgeta^or  ja.titeuia^lcnc^tli^ti 
^^^wvi^H)) Wiorlw  wtuQh: U ia < the  i»ide of  af^eJatOi )<nom  AQ^  .4>p)*^ 
iwvil^  toJovte.'i'rT-'^XtfcJuat«siiiqfOB^WeJog9B^ri4ifp,ff»pH<>,fln4i 
st^QttaBitia  to  g^DVEaluera  mtmor,  a^ow.,,  4iq  aiiuBal  wucf^^hert 
baiOm  am«)iiJw.anot)i«r;.k  aaaaat  be  a.genttml  animaili"-r;f!;  W« 
qAfai£iiQidb«oM,po(  logetber  >e«rtwa  moisUEa!  but  tb^yimiist^jStUl, 
bpilndjiinti»:Uul7,borw),  E^a  ganecalixatioii  of  «l^ar;<tf  botlM"-7n 
'iJXkKit  ift-alfiBgnW  MOM  ui:Whif&th*iGhildina7,be,«u4,^,b^.f»lbar 
ofijt^.mfua. .  Ittuaay«iMwdiatteiiunant8,ibe.flifitiftii4iib9l9et|?bigpi; 
(^iino^mvr^  i»iiMi(7  tmd  ^,ecMBHBnnati<nt,bft.m'wy  w»tiff(»  if\, 
Qimm^  i;Efttb«awW|cUU,b(94i»wNe8iaJDiv^^ive,,^,]in^b^^ 

the  perfect  artie^  tliis  peremptory  severe  line  is  esenanged  £)«  ^  Iw^ 
^1  Mrrfpw  isti*i»y4ifei!ipg,  oftly  tfre«  ■  tfiqeei  pf ,  bjf  etlidbqod  bj  the 
G9llMPi«»t«  «fkotHr'«<i^'Opt|bj':lba  t^iipaiw^  i4UidcqvwI>^..iJiej^s., 
SpHii«i*i)#ftW«rsof(qttoicm..  ,0wr/firrtwd.W?'lMt^i>ffide>.W9^^[ 
^'.-^ereBt  'grtmivla)  tlie  '^iddla  Btitg^.is  ^beri  fro^  ti\^  t^£^ 

hood  would  deitroy  or  lose,  OTid  which  it  is_(ie  j^d^fi/j^aoitafff^farapiitr.^ 
Perbaps  tbere  is  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the  opinion  we 
ftmrnpoQ  AeitolgMvDf detail ia(>rt^ — I^JUmtsj 
fer^W^*0fc«apter«irf.ooi|ipl9W/Snj»b.;  Tfe  d 

flowar.    As  we  advance  in  our  judgment,  wo  si 
^^M  AfPfltSWtJf  "rf  P^«t»«»  «¥l  bi:<W^,  of, 

'"'  ■%  for  &^' aieils  upon  hti' aacnU  teid 


How  true  and  beautiful  this  is  I 


JW  reT>Wfrt*iffflWWnt 


mitfi'^siituH,  4M 


.IMS  JUkApifJim$SiM. 

ilgrj^iaiMtitepd  Ari;i.  tod  bendeB.  oobteiiiiiigL  tUnfcH^illaid^fab^ 
iMitfim  by  eKiimpfe» noJli the/Ebltenqe i irtr>i {fahinfiatim^*  allnfaiaii 
m^twisitltniib  /Igri  £)ttadii^i. ^I^^LimdiL^of*  thei^rteeoeelidfiiitdii 
4iio40Qn  fio^iab  -artiMis,  wid  mi^'tsujirBmfiirdegBra  ^isoss- 

ld^i9criptipAi'fifitli0(  diifl^nt'ddtiraitii*  DfiOUPfieaffdi  aHaidill£»- 
ym9v>'>fr'Xrii^:fiMriiflivtam9i!ihu|  fiQaQiiiibriofi>'Jihn;(i^Deiic  adtt- 
lie^cto  lin  lte.mfcfaoejbf//tha  veuAiidcbOBdiaiD 
^wtogioM/conrtikiitiofi  ^^f(.SJMiaBTBhidaf>^ 
fi()£<;ti^  Mirtia(rjr^rtlie(ibdlidedfsi«eUii(aiidi  vliaDirjfNfi|m»fll>fiilfo 
lObfllksli  Ae  fi^nre^buUt^olifia  ttad  iSotvii  ^dfifibf^itpe)  Il)w^'i|iu»- 
<itoiD»i  d^itii^aring.pQaksiaiiiiii  izidgji'pi^otiii^cea  oSiilii^f^aBl^BskL 
ji^l^MthmMskL  co)dm€)% 'iiolbhiiig  tSiiUr  ia^kit^dis^iUdir^  flndoiH- 

<^tkdftiitv4  •diSevent-^44keir  hamoiiff  aQdlj^dsUizNt^am 

idiftc^^Owttrf-tb^  B^wdlB^ianimdk^  :streflitslai]4:.!fbi'ests>lai»rdiBEB]i- 

ilibai;4ie)rMaip9)iiii  theliniintji>iuid  liaat^iilHe  ske^estlnirg^iBeii^ 

riiiujyia|dK3kj^(4)£dtti»fibv^^^^  aiB)]iil»eflB|^^Wti§(i^'jaiiiifrja  ^iIiib 

JW;bjeety)lke^ia|^iH;(fart^dniJi]iim  te  wlible^iaiid  fafa  Uraiettalt 
jl)lilmlet9j-iiittW  Imh:  ^'■Idiiiih:/    /[ij'ii '^i  .imiv/- ^ni 

\>  ( \M\  h^ffbreB)  rjnm  (the  >sittftiiral;  thistevjr'  •of  *#[e)  Alptti^g6Bliaii|)ii9 
jato  youli<nQi#)  «o3ii8fafiwi(»D.Q|hjeir^Mthat-iie/(HJ^ti^  hnd 

^haitytiul  (mgUt'OoD  t(t^ fesget^t  tbsit ithe^/MaiBsinr  aii^cMcriieaff^fdid 
ttHjB  eai^h'ittndeflmeatli)  rattd'i  tlm*  vik\viife6!i>tvitall  viv^ev^t^'Htth 
If { ho  (^i^ribesr  msitli  ]&  (iniBixlB  tnsfclklnllieESiJ  •  iw&  I  hspid  tnehrEcttfiBOQ 
matched,  the  features  of  the  higher  clouds,  he  d6^>not  ibiifi 
them  by  themselves,  he  ^ves  you  '*  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky," 
over  which  they  wander,  how  like  flocks  of  sheep,  now  lying 

M.*i5>flkss  ;^^p.4m  i^»itmg;fprit|^«^  wf^  fr,,4riftiflg,igj^itwift 
pi^afi.fPtiore  /il;,. how  •kbdted'-ups  .by  fthot*  aetliiig*axa;i  'aiQ4...p|fitQM 

Jie^V^Ji  j'  and,  MhP't'.H  tt^tm}  h^  seema,W©f  )to >ti>r^ii,^f^y^'0, 
kh  joa  /W»y.»&btv!(idoB^  the.ionifiipi«sen<m  aiid<mtitdplitteja0^ 
fihite'  IwiW^klwdiftWS '  of  Him  wfw  bnovwf  *tlrdt  bal«l^teg|^t«ll 
dlit '^f  wljii^'s^  ^itr^ai^^  oobae,  aiid,  of  whose  fe^t'.jtjji^^ 

dust .. I iSo  thaii  a»  hW  gr«at<afid  ftTOwed  object  istev bmw^IioiW 
iMtt^j^mky  sh^k"  ftrih  IJfet  jglW;  fte  ftt  'Mm  ^d'grfJtt»^*h«f  ^fe^ 

.  He. thus  duvidfeft  the  eonsadsuadola  of  me^  tmihmn^bOiteitM 

~df  qpdce  as  deperideniDoth  on  {he  fociis  afid!'  cm  tJief/^^^ 


fluhBHfiia^thatefof  the  fobenriikyUMtfbUttdsf 'tire  oihnis^o^'Uijgh^ 
rknditite)  ganccdiiitihichirey  lof'centmlimgiiqtauis^   pt  inS^dt 

^bn^'^  fisliagiay  loif  lirocsy  of  i]ioi{lba||6-^>*iS^ 
-addh  i  inb  ibiiBona  i  ifor  *  <  noti  i  leHtetingi  t  tqiOfBi  its  <  tdbcassklit i'l '  >^Ml 
4ifis  asi^fixpooadedi^widiiil^na^  ^graoiM^  ^mtiriibr^l^nc^ 
ilnl*iitg»eElhiiisdaany{eiid)intidtfBitt  ^cf  "^Msrf^ 

•Qteitt<th«ii|i{»arttiiiiHT  ib.feoBtiexiori>iinhfa^Tintk^rand^1di^  gdiieM 
^sdigbot^vofl  ex)1rtos^^^  omr'aSnliiHitidlilof  lifaeiwiirdqm  iiptth^^liit^ 

-Waltec  Bcbtls^s  korifls,   widi  jenl(iled»gsi:by<  MlidiV'^ 

' iWi^lis^  f andf  tiih(»;s  of  owcl  Imb ;  landscape  i  ievitgrav oni); '  m  ^Swn^i^ 

«iA^cfiI Iskefecliesi    Hetka^ donemoiie  in* Iki^  vmy  id iad)(<«nde( 't&^ 

•kiiSiaadi  kaowled^  t  o£  tBoo  art  ihaU' iall4^ 

MiiAisaodmiDBB  ^foc  .pii(im6&ng^"i  Ao.  hove  4on^^<  or  evev^iviiO ;  white 

Jie^ignidftlcB&of  tbehBavy.aod  cnittaiiieTfilsiltDithetpiiUic ^  WR 

Hftiffi  art^  iwhicb  ^  alli  criida-  imUfttfeurd  landi  ^eif-safflekoit  aisoddiiofifi 

atth%  QBiQiir'i]|Aia|Ni^  peedi|ic6^  andar&qpirodiiHriiigy  b^^l^^ 

slattainnHd  tU  iistaii^filUw  <rf  vewaniB  affd')3iri)dit(!diDf|N^e()i^e^ilP- 

ing  what  is  traly  valttable^  and  eniMmbeonilgi'tit'iiy^tiAtfeilri  b(^, 

bnd  QyACMrattng  nmd  ovixf-roikirdiiig'aainfieoKoiH^oltoffiahe^^^ 
tudrich  twbnld^  etliBFwise  Uve:  i^ittheiif  nbt)esis<)dd^y  or  ibeen  ^  teft^ly ^ti^ 
dfldU /fv^tk/acoeardin^  to  hfc  desert^  bkit  tbii>i9r(i»dti<thetplace'£i^ 
goiB^rintorthia  ilUundeiBtbodi  bat  iIdos£  inspobtaot  stlb^ed^'  idM- 
ratilou  toi aptv^ -  •  I  .-:''"'•  j  > '-i''  -  ]■•  ^ '''.jiii.'.  "'ft  j')->.l')ijifii 
"t^h  '^iit"i>  'Iv  i  ;^  '■!  '  li  *■  !>'•/  '■  ■-  ^  f  ..'-/I  ■  Di'Jiit  //!  iti'itfl 
iTn'Wl    /^'/i   . .  ■  ".'  "1"  ^^i'"'!^ — ^Tftl — ^-.n  ,'i  ■!■. :;;>'/'   v'sfi'l  jl^jiilv/  ■i')7o 

mfi4viA|f  •wRkm  r^mmds  otife  6f  MtrW^fedv  in  its  ufratSslifiipg  for^e,  and"  tPiiUi--tl}6 
l0iffrbfliiMieeiKfB^4-ail  thciM  ^  «Q '  ««•  fadud^  A6-miefa:  thor6  trtiiy  ihe  t^ork^f  gl^ 


ndax- 


io  ta  £«veniu 
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s^f)j9f  j4,^9S]ng.  in^,  mor«,  for  t^e  ^jetwd  evideatipurpc>t&;ofi^knif' 
t<j|l\i'm,f^41t^hinghiw,  l^W.lfl,  »ny,etfcai:of.,hflr<rwc*ili^;Bnd  A«! 

beV^ :  oijier.  'w^i^ . "l  whi(di,,0(4[i;« .more : nmtexM 'MiCBBenti^^iDijHeed 

vr^^-watef:i^.^^i.&^  all.left  hlpe  ftg*i«>, till. next  lima*  wilb  peAtifdwtn 

ing  scene  after  Bcenp,,.plstiur«  aftei^  pJcrurc,,Blo»y.i alter ^itft^^ands'-f 
working  atill  i^oo  sai^i  eicq^ifite  and  ptuMAnt  prjiac^les  flfttHetdioSt 
perfci^  be^utf^,  tbal^  it  ia  q^iite  cprtaiii  iti^^JLdtvM  for^iU,  saAiateiAv/ 
ed  'for  ^our  perpetual  [>Wa^'^^^-    -^^  ev«i;y  Btam  .whdrei'teti^liwi^'iii 

The  npUo^t  scefoA^^t  tifai«Iat«fJfc  dm-bitii^Teaiid-)-' 
.tisw>tiutBlide4'4i«ti»lHl^W^iln»-^a^ibJi: 
linjans  4*em  ^,t)Ujpi)eswc«r'hQiC««ltea:'ta[$&di:il 
with  (heia;  ,bi)t,tbeie%riftlforiaUti  bogbt, As«lii^ 

iVf  for.  ittwiPWpfflnM  otPrfwi  Ud  «K^IiBi^bf?  tb»>>  > 

(^  it.and  purif7ipg,itin^aiil8<dM^iiatadiilHkfc:it: 

lOe^mes.  capri<;iotieh  aoioMlitiAs  MdnitiBt^BDytii»i>ii 

«. together;  aUviWl^>bWBwin.it»pMBioiri|iriMCi^''' 

iew»  almost  diTis^ifliiiteiofipil^t  itei  p^nt'tyK 

IS,. is  as  distinci,  aa  .ilA  ntipishr .ef  rdnatJa^oBiltiiii 

4U1  ia  ii)ortal  is  esseBiial..   And  j«tmeiiBTa-M>t-'>< 

latcq  it  a, subject iof  thought,  butaaitj^q^itoidq  A. 

tUoDs;  welook  iupoa,all  b^  trlucb it^^affeUac bt^> -1 

U9  Tfun;^ .  f^^arly  than  to  bru^s^ ,  upOB  sU  wliioh  heArs'  wime^^ibiiUfc)  I 

iDt«f4(ipa.(^i^'$apr4meT-thM<w0am  to.xpo«Kre,m(trefa)iiid:teiKmtt-J>nj! 

ing  vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  widlilthA'^aql  '' 

and  (he  worm,  only  as  a  succeraion  of  meaninglosa  an4  li^^pffri^fOi 

acciid^tj't6o  bonimon  aod  too  Wla  to  be  worih;  oFa  moment ^,.|, 

watchfuhiess,  or  a  glance  of  admiration. 

idlest*  'add  insiirfdity,  we  tarn  to  thtt  akj  ^,1 

its  {*e«««eha  dowe  speak  ofT    Onete;  ' 

otheti'it'  has  bteen  -iHaiy,  imd  (molhci',  it  h'  \„ 

the  wfiol?  cbfttteriig  mnrd,  can  tell  me  (.  „„ 

ces  trf  ttie  chain  of  IrH  white  monntiuns  - 

nooa"yfe^i*(yt  ■Whb  fiscwthe-nniTOW g  la 

south; 'hild'^'oie  ti;Mh  thdf  fitiiiifflitfa  lioti  Tf 

away-Wa'diist  ofblue  rajri  t     TThti  sa*  ji» 

wbeft'lhe' sunlight  k'ft  them  last  liigbt,  4i 


:Vfc»Vi««*ffmL 


ceiiib)gifi^l^an<><MlIi:|lMAb^'Y«Mt,'''V4)t^'Vfc^^  ora^"VMM;'" 
nnlik^'itUsJlrdiMKN^  lHH6Ji«l#iil^'««f^'d6f 'gl^t''hl^(%l''£ietey''' 


ii.  iBB«04JfiOBiw  tnnrfB  ■"'  il'jiiW/  wyti  mil 


:;ii    .„■(]   IlKlitjlfil 
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prQbjitQ  their  elioicQ ;  for  it  is  without  C![Uiipftpapn.-^Thei^  fi^  is 
ni^Ulier  to  Qlioo^e,  nor  compose,  nor  imagine^  nor  ei^perimentali^^  ^^bi^t 
U)  lie  huinble  and  earnest  in  following  the  steps  of  Nature,  and  t|*<acinff 
'  ttjd  ^nser  of  God.  Nothing  is  $o  ^ad  a  sympUm^  in  the  work  of  young  arifiw©, 
di  to&tniu^  destterity  ofkandHng ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  they  dresa^eii^iM^h 
-  Ift^  w^h^  <mid.  have  tried  to  do  nothing  more  than  they  tcei*e  eMe  -i^  S>, 
a?h«ir  wor^  should  be  full  of  Mlaves ;  for  these  a;re  the  sigh^'  \£'^^  ^ 
They  sb^Miid  keep  to  quiet 'Colo^Ms-^'grejrsiBUtid  broi^d ;  Mid,  i^ahi 
^he  earlir  Hffxtka  of  Turner  Iftwur  exam^Oyas  his  latent  lare' 41*  %»eiitbfiir 
oihjecl  of  omubtt^Qy  should  go  ta  Niatuxeiu  all.sin^fiaeB9  Dtf  humk^ 
^d  ^vfis^  with  hior  lahoriQUsly  and  trustin^ji,  harlngno  othen  thedgfits 
but  }iow  h^st  ta  peiietrate  bee  nMmniug,  and  reiiii0mbev  her  i  iMrtn^- 

<^  Au^QUg  our  greater  artists,  the  chief  wanti  at  the  pneseait  da^t^s 
th{^t  of  ^levmtyy  and  definite  purpose*  We  haY.e  too  much  p^c^n^- 
manufacturing,  too  much  making  up  of  lay  figures  with  a  Qe^tfMn  XJ^aii'- 
tUy  9f  foliage,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sky,  and  a  certain  'quantity 
of  Walter, — a  little  bit  of  all  that  is  pretty,  a  little  sun,. and  a  li tile 
'sfaade^ — ^a  touch  of  pmk,  and  a  touch  of  blue, — a  little  sentimenf^'Wd 
M  littte  Sublimity,  and  a  little  humour,  and  a  little  an1iquai*ian78kl,^ 
^^ivery  nearly  associated  in  a  very  charming  picture, 'btrt  ti0|f'wW4- 
1  ing  togetbdr  &w  a  definite  ead."^*-Yol;  ii.  |ip.41'6,'  ii7:         ^' '  *''  '/^ 

!  1^'  hit  ^hen  every  fKietuire  be  painted  with  e«nies<;  iutentlo^<lfiE^lld^- 

iv^  90'  tbfi  Bpaetcitar  some  elevated  emotion^  and  eahibitiAg  to  himr^^^ttie 

toiP^  pjBivtieu]ar}  buit  §^Ued  beauty.    Let-  a  Teal  isobgieeti  bd:<bardfaHy 

Sff^UA>  i^.  itself  euggestiv<e  q{^  aad  replete  wiib,  Ibiafe^iiigiaikdUaiu- 

i^\  let  «n  effect  of  light  and  colour  be  taken  w>biohiinay.  IwMs^Aaiil^e 

I  w^tb  l|Ptb ;  aod  a  skj,  not  invented,  but  j?ecoUected)i  <(ii^  %:t»  f^jjlf- 

c^le^  invention  is  ip  landscape  nojtjoiing  more  thaif  ^pp^oftriats  jfpi^fp- 

^ lection — ^good  in  propoirtipn  as  it  is  distinct).     T^^ealet  th^i.^j^tt^lS  pf 

'  the  foreground  be  separately  studied,  especially  those  pWf^  ^Wf!^ 

Appear  peculiar  to  the  place :  if  any  one,  fiowever  unimpbrtanfj^  oemirs 

"there,  which  occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  acci^y  a  prpmihe^'t  no- 

'Siti6ti ;  for  the  other  details,  th^  highest  example^  of  the  ii^A' 6m^ 

<o^  chafiu3t^s  which  he  requires  are  to  bi^  selected  by  thie  ^Bsi^^MUn 

li{^  fociiier  studies^  or  fi^esh  studiiee' made  e^res^lyfot' the^|nn^(dsb, 

leaving  as  Utile  as  posslble«-nothi*ng,  in  fbct,  beyend  theii^  diMbi^- 

:  tieui  mA  an:angicmeat — to  mere  imaginationv    Finally^  when  ^hl$i^- 

ilute  is  thus  perfectly  realized  in  all  its  parts,  let  him  dash  as-  unidh 

of  i|  ou|.as  he  likes;  throw,  if  he  will,  mi^t  around  St — ddrhne^ft^r 

.  dpzl^^S  ^^^  confuse^  light — whatever,  in  fact,  impetpoua  feeliflsg)  A>r 

I  vigorous  im^.nation  tpay  dictate  ov  desire ;  the  forms,  ojiiCf^  sq,J|§{l^- 

riously  realized,  will  come  out  whenever  they  do  qcfiur  wifh^;^  lto£*t- 

liiij^  and  impressive  truth  which  the  uncertainty  in  wbic\i  rtV§Xfj?f® 

.  Veiled  will   enhance   rather   than   diminish ;   and  the  iinaffln^^^ion, 

strengthened  by  discipline  and 'fed  with  truth,  wili  achieve  flieut- 

'inbst  of  creation  that  is  possible  to  finite  mind/ —Yol.  i^  pj.ill^ 
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'  ^W'e  may'be  alb^  to  bring  to  ouf  redd'eiV  mni(K  tlliree  pW- 
'ttirfesl)y  three,  attbts  who  agreq  in  r^nderipg  ti*v^)ifi})W  jj}^tJ)L,t](je 
Idealities  of  naturoji  and  tlie  moQda  pf  ih^k  i^yvxi^.mmh  W^>  tf^ 
Wi^^^iiesting  this  flpuble  reality  tt>  the  ey^  sml  tfce  uiim}  oi  w  iw- 
tj^lUgent^  apd  (receptively  ^  le^t)  iwdginAtiv^  ^^ectat^v  «»  #s 
tp  ixiform  and  ijoiipiiiesa  bipi.  TakQ  w»  o£  Tunier!&  dkoteb^s  ioibis 
S4\h^V  St^dior9in,  a  boQk  which,  fiNrtiruth>apdpowes,aki4  th^v^ty 
.lli^Qat  «mgiQii^iY6  power^  tnkust  be  ooknpared>  not  ^ith  aliy  oth^r 
book  «f  fMricktBy .  but  .in^ith  mxAx  word  pictures  as  y^v  ffind  in  Banlte, 
in  OotrpeDy  or  in  Wotd9Wortb>  or  in  Milton.  It'  is  a  dtrrk  £bt«- 
)(roimd  filled  with  gloom,  8avag<&  and  wild  in  its  stfucttrre-^a 
few  grim  heavy  trees  deepen  the  gloom — in  the  centre,  ai3id'g6- 
ing^  out  into  the  illimitable  sky,  is  a  brief  il^regular  bit;  of  tf^e 
ptrrest  radiance,  luminous,  but  far  off:  ^here  i§  a  strange  look 
iEtbotit  tlie  place,  it  is  *^  not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  iQolfS 
^|i^  threaten  the  profane."  You  look  pipre.  keenly  into  ij. ,  Iji  Ij^e 
cenj^e  of  tjie  foregroi^'pd  sits  ^  wcwnan,  JjLcr  f^pe  ),ddden> .  jier 
,  w^W^^fowi  .^ttlci  dpw^i  as  by  son^  .d^m  spproT^ ;  sh^  hQl4«iiilJ>> 
tttjt,,witJ|;i  J^ier  face  avert(?d,.  ^  fls^mipg  tpa^^r^behii^.  wd,  jiwoittid 
her,  He  stret(^l|^d  Qvt  seven,  bodies  nft  of  meB>,}iflJbf  nAkod^  mi 
^&»\Si  m^ifiBtmg  far  gone  deoay  e  at:  their  feo4|  aire  what  b^%Ax  like 
gKftWASk  >!  These  lis  a  lioniseen  iwhh  extended  tail  pHnkinj^i^irff, 
/  fitnd  a  bittern  lias  just  sprung  up  in  the  comer  "ft^m  a  ref^i^i  ptkA,. 
Xhe  iwamiig'  moon  i^  lying  as  if  fainting  in  thi^  gi'ey  he^t^^ 
^^he^hai^vest  sheaves  stand  near  at  hand,  against  tne  ^)cy.''  The 

E'cfenre  dieepen*  in  its  glooni.  The  torch  gives  more  of  itk  "^tkA 
^ht  s^s'  you  $teadily  gaze.  What  is  all  this?  These  are  tvijo 
'jAops  ahd  five  granosons  of  Saul,  who  "  fell  all  s^ven  tqgi^tli^p, 
aiiWt  were  put  to  death  in  the  days  of  h^veji^t.  in.tihQ  t^gjpftjfflg 
'  of  barley  harvest/'  And  she,  who  sits  thei^e  solitary  k  ^VKi;2^p^^ 
,^^S,dft^ght^r.of  Ai^,  who  tppk  sackciotb,  an4.;^pw4.it  fw:.,bf^r 
^^  i^  j:^kr  from,  thei  bejjuining  af  hwwjt,  m^tftllTs^s^r 
fWi^  ^pox^'thenx  out  of  he^ve^and  suffei^d  neither  >thftthifeds 
[,yi^  W  (39  TQat  upon  them,  nor  the  beasts oJi  the  field  byni^htL" 
i?f>^fiv9- japu>nths.  did  this  desdate.  mother  watch  bf  the  bodittsi^f 
h^  smiS'l.  She  is  at  her  ceaseless  work^  mom,  noony  lilid  nteht 
ineesaaHt^.  Hawyottrbeartnow  fills,  as  well  as  y^ure^^t  ilW 
yQi»ireftli£e<ihe  fact  i  What  a  eacred  sifni/icance  it  ^S'^i^  to  tke 
plflJce^  and  receives  from  it.  What  thoughts  it  awakens!  '  Sklil 
tind  his  miserable  story,  David  and  his  lamentation,  tl^e  ihoto'- 
ttdi^s  of  trilbpi^  the  streets  of  Askelon.  The  king  pf  bpj^si^  s|i??f " 
irigbff  onjce  more,  hungry,  yicry,  and  j^raid---Tpn4ing^^T.,?t^ll 
the^.  The  barley  sheaves,  indjpatin^  hy  a  ipuoh  o£  wpfi^^wl 
^liiuSy'that  it  is  nearer  the  beginning  than  the  end  of  her  tig^e, 
SO  that  we  project  our  sympathy  forward  upon  the  future  months* 


^^M^iSxtii!^ ^S,  iimrk'M  &  lite  fe<*^6^d  bjrflidrifitlSi^g^Btb^y^ 


ii(^y'bfe'pairtfy'*in|eV  and  is  I'atfi^ld'tliat  feisft^b^^h^diilriW^ilfefl 
bf  11^  n^rtK.  'Bpt  tbe  ml  ttnth'ia,  tbtft  tftctft  &  ^l^tfi  4rf  i^vjf 
It  b^'biit  *soil^  ftif  and  receftted^in'  sittijjifci^kia  l^wfefle^ 
'fH^-iHktiAKafe  !ft)i*'to'agitialtoii  i"i*e  tH^i^-^l^t^  m^^mmi^i^'^ 

}M  v^'  h^ei  WefecWbed.    i^t  k'  •  man  iiji^  tti"  'Mn-^i  ^$!7**J^«««l 


p&7^m^JffitM  fatmn^ea'^nftLgiidi  hki^Hiih'^^^^W^B^  ^S^H 
3fiifc6H(^JtoarAyi^;^^  '  ^  ^"^''  '^'^^^trr  yllirl  ;}eyi9i 

'^  'Take^a:gahi  Mi':'  HaieVey^iS^Gle^  <6f  tiii6'«M^fe^>wlifc^t§lftt 


,tSffiii'e(r  tinld' s^V  "how  iriaiy- i^ieep^irebtflU  f^dl^ijfti&sfrhrt 


hfe  fe^^^arici  yh^il  he  paiht^'f^hisr  ddni^nitt^fte'^cf«rft^ 


'*#&e  Wot^  (yne'A  V«/iriiej  t(y  go  rfbri^  to  th*t  jglfeil^«<!>  ted  iis'^ffoty, 
'Wtf'td'KhbNjT  i3^e«Wng''of  \vliat  te  iJieainrt^V'*^  ^^fiteipidittrfe 


*»fl*»iifciijft-eifvrtiwk;«a  bnt,>¥|fa^,ip,jt.?,,..Jyi 

and  above  it  cl^ji^flf  ni#iwgiffaUl(^.p«|(W3, ,  "i 
JigbMditefli^y)  rti^,pwM«f  [fvv.  ^Iwhs^  tie,  a^a 

«ohyB*f8im4-o(Mgher/  sepsitjlitj;,  ^'ijitai  worlds  mufri-  flnt*TS.?w,i 

fl»#M«fr/«£iiteiffholH  i)^tqrp,nand,S!(e8  .fQr.97er  upQUifha^  ra^^ 

Pfi[MllW(ti?BR|o£.t^^t„lWflFf|.-  TJ   !,„:       III,!],;  i'.ni     ■■,,..■.)-    ■■  i    /.^^iJi'J 

>iM(W^a)a[Cfvit>ane,},liirdwsJ»B.Jsaa  toLaK^ijJseat.avdgeiieraiift- 
terest  fully  more  deserving,  ,iuvd  laorp  admissiblo.  fl^"  ,WS'y4(S  *tff^ 

*<jtilip,iBM,.mi>beiiv»yi9f  sf)y|,abwl^te.lww,tJ^l]y(,;Byt,-fArfom- 

j^s^flpdib^T^ipiwinffTWWnyrtButi 

Wi^HHi«»fl9yjerjfj>j^,  ,1  ^'h^i  «Cgnn)e 

Mm»l  Jiirtfc  tjw  ^¥AeiWW,  ^  ace 
,lt!ll»e ){ 2d,  Sflis%|(fl)jnwnR  i^^i  iW>i 

■2B,  Bi««ty,  «ft,-,t\})it;al,|pfi  yfid's:,! 
iU*^j&ii:^iltWia]jfflIuI«i|^^«^^  (if  hi^ 
drtogterttioB;(W-!t^a,;tiyp3;,«^i^WWi) 
J^WBittfilP^latfVfti.fW.igfigejUC)  ,a»i  ,i 
iiarngm^^S*  ciWiitbe  ianp9tev[.poWi?p 

■<^89do*^fti)»iflid.o^  ftipaitrttir,  luii 
3lhe  i«i»Ujf<  ^SJlBfl  jjbjipt^E  .we,Qp)il(t 
,«mi»teflji  ftwM  *tW'  Ifea^i  ovep), it  i 
stattorcfiBfe^ee  hfljeyidst^Hiih^^Kiti 

ftisAt^ii^  mij^drnxim  *$idj,)) 

garth,  Jolufc.BtoyW),..*F>'JCM5!)CT'  v 
^tvftiiiibi'iai^L9tbed  AafliliMiMittMjU 
■dii8tii«JiiiMi«ieft.it.5M»siWe  ifttP  .a/.j^ 


vit\y  Kit i^ifi  t^^mglMiSy  his  peouliar  tlsb^uight^  to  9xsfBS^io  aJft.meiii^i 
ai]|4  V^liai.T^e  iwouU  wish  to  impresa  oti  our  >readkrs  is>  th(Elt  IbcHpv  1 
ej^^t^  OBQ  pf  th^m^  have  sofne  ima^natioti,  d9»w  feoc^^-^^nw 
r^sl^  fcNT  «uiid  longing!  after  ,th^  beauufal,  the  tranqwl,  Ihel  ^deaif'^' 
t^f^hifid  tiie  fir^  two  ia  childhood^  they  will  have  them  umin  m^M 
agq^sandJt  ibtQ  W  hoped,  cheesped  and  enlightened  by  thetOttaemk) 
a^d  ^if  eiteroi%  in  tbasy  as  in  bH  cognate  thittgel,  will)  increase^' 
a^cl^xalHi^  into  oonscioiLsi  action  and  estjoym^iit^  even  Abe  ttiinh 
vmv^oi'^ith»v^  ;  The  people  among  wfaoih  aild  ironij /whoosb 
S|][vaksp<Hi.re  roae^  are  cap^Dle^  so  to  speak)  or  nnay  hetOislde^/^slpti 
a^Q.^-Shftkspeare.  ■       •  .  m      ^  i|..t 

-.Theioe  i^,  a  passage  in  ^'  Much  aido  about  NotMng^'  iv^idh  [9»^ 
ati'exatpplej  m^  gire^  v»  more  insight:  iiit<^  thei  mode'  of >  #of k^^  ^ 
iog  of  tb^.  imaginativiB  faculty,  .than  all  our  phOosopkiflsing  fttid) 
£(pa)y$is.:  It  j^eqitts  to. us  to  let  ouik  wiiih  thettnoonadotoiesjiiftndi; 
sho^pUcilfy  :of  .a>.chi]4y  .the  seoret  meehanim»y  if'  we  vsmf  so  It^ab^t 
oljtWtg^at^tcoreatiYe  nuadvour  wodd  has  ever  seeui^    JtiAU^^ 
ii  has.  ,Doi ,  xe(^ei¥iite  aneaning^  >  it.  anawevs  fully  •  its  idwnrt  ^aym^ 
pHTpoa^^.a^  wao)  we  daresay,  intended  vby  itd  author  lor  tliaA 
aij!pt^«  !  We;  are  oiot  believers,!  like a0me  folkfl^  in  Ike  omnoibsdeaGe 
o|re|q^n  $b9ikespeai?e.    But>  like  many  lhiiAg6>  Idiiat  hetodrothor 
wi9e  Q)ei9i  aasfd  n^iany  simple  cdiildreti  My>it  hd»  a\hldden>ul3livrersaji 
ni^wing^  >Hueh(it  isiquit^  lawful  to  baring  out.Kif  i%  irndt^hieb 
n^.he  ^ijoyed  to  th^:  full  witbouA  any  wr<»^  t^iftsfowia  <Mrigiiifdi 
bfiiaidiify.  {32^1  SipetssM    A  delr*dro|)  is  not  the  £s»  benutifnl/tl^t.U/ 
i^iiisitfrat09  in  it$  strutilur^  the  mighty  pawJi«  thalti  holds*  .tiierirorUi 
t^jljb^^  luiid  by  ^^hieh  the  siiost  aHiCt^ntt  he^^nrom  asd  m^  l^. 
sbT^n^'j  'Halter is  tbe^  parage..   The  Friar  speakings  of  OlModk)^ 
hflarijigith^tiH^to  ^^cncd  upon  his- word^'say^*^^    •    [i;  ^of^niMfn 

}  j.,    „  ".Tl^^^^ofher  life  shajlsw^tly  creep.,.,.    ■  -  .r.rin.i '..^o«(' 
.v,.»M;  >  ..  to^l^isstu^yofim^^natjon,;,         ,,    ,,   ........ r  „;  ,,rn..J 

W    ^       And  every  lovely  prff an  01  her  life.  .  .       .7  .    - 

. ,  bnall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit — 

More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life,  , 

t-  >i  r  1  •       j^^^  |.ji^  gy^  ^^^  prospect  of  his  soul,  '  '"'''"'    ' 

^1  ;•■     Than  When  ^he  HVed  indeed.*-  '    '    '       ..  ^t, .  .?  ..• 

What  words!  what  thdi»ghts!  there  is  bo  ^^hcRuting  tksiv; 
bewt^,  Ih^ir  un&thoaiable  tenderness..  We  hsem^  h^r^'ex>^« 
presiJedl  ilii  plaitii  languii|gey  the  imciginath^^  be-J* 

lQ^Ved.dead)Jri»in^  upoai  the  mourafiu  pasty  like  mCyoiilight^^peai' 
mtduigbt^' with  lits)  gleam,  its  shadow,  and  its  peaee  supreme;^ 
Thiols  if i& simple  tneaning^+^tibe  statement "of  a  truth,: the  oUern' 
at>^  lof  p^psonalileeling^i  fidt  6faselrvre  iti»  rbc^ndite  abstradt  sij 
n|^i(nic0[t»^itiis'4b^  arevidhiliosiof  ^^^h^tttgoes  i<)tit  iii<  tiw  xbi^tivi 
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tbei  «oul^  tdiem  tlw  <teftd  eldiwents  of  nbAt  cMB^f^y  «^e  laid 

bofeito  thtttimngittiitioiiy  and  so  farefttbed  upott  M  to  b^  ^ttidfe^ 

eiM^' into  anew  «nd  bigber  Kfb.     We  bave  fim  tbe  /(i^  o/ A^ 

l^iL^l  he  rememberea  and  felt  of  het  gatb^tt^  into  one  V^^e 

smidowy  noage,'  not  any  one  look,  or  action,  or  time-^ben  tbe^ 

idea' of  her  Ufe  omp^— is  in  before  be  is  aware,  and  0WB&Tii7 

ci?«iopa^-^t  migbt  have  been  softly  or  gentiy^  bnt  it  is  tbe  addition 

ofiiaffecticm  to  all  tbis— and  now  it  is  in  bis  sttuly  of  nrnt^no^ 

^aiNM-Av^hat  a  place  I  fit  for  sucb  a  visitor.    Wbat  ideas  came 

and  went  into  and  &om  that  etudy  of  imajeiHatiOn  wbo  t(^ 

tell?     We  know  some  of  tbem — Hamlet  and  Imoglsnb-^Lefl^ 

mi  iS^^^sksi — 'Mereutio^^Maefefeth  ahd  his  trenKencteuid  t^<— 

Ofilielia  widi  her  fled  wits— Oberon  and  Oaliban-^Titania  and 

Bottom^  wilh  ail  his  orew^-nLattnee  and  han  <ieg  Crafo^^Oori^ 

otanuft^imd  his'  mother^— bat  it  ii  endless.     Then  6ut  cotiiea 

tto  /ffeof  BKOve  partienlaiv  more  qnestionlible)  but  still  ideal^ 

s^ifaritaal^  ev^ty  idfdf  orfdn  t>f  ker^  iijh^^heti  oomes  tbe  olotbji^g 

u^0fi^'X)ii;^he  mortal  potting  on  its  immortal^  spiritualbod^^-^ 

skM  dime  tjupparelidd  in  rnete  predom  hab^\imte  movitrff  ki^ 

Uifiaef*^i4im  is  the  tnokefignrin^,  the  pnttifig  on  strei^^b^  tb^ 

rak^i'Vi^ite  aiid=  glistering'-^his  is  the  little  «for&  irbi(£  inateeft 

idiBioirtsilfmot^/ttf^^^^i^andaU  this  i^bthitted  to  ihs  eye  cmdpf^m^ 

pA!i6ffth090uki  Thia  is  what  i»  expressed  by  Badon  With  siQiniU^b 

dbttktvf  aveaning,  and  in  such  majestio  sxni  mottrnftli  w6rdSi 

yfi(S^f&  the  passage  entire )  it  reveals  as  manh  of  ih^  prb$^ 

pUy'the^ 'philosophy,  of  what  we  are  speaking  of^  a&  the  fd^b 

db^  oiM  beginning  and  etiding'^its  natural  history,  4f  we  iMif 

sa>ibidli.ii. '  '"  The  wse  «f  this  feigned  bistorr/'  nnder  Wbi<ih  h« 

includes  all  tbe  ideal  «rts^<<  tbe  use  of  thift  feigned  himry  baib 

been  to  give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  on 

those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world 

being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  sOUl ;  by  reason  whereof  therd 

is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more 

exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found 

in  tbe  nature  of  things.    Therefore,  because  true  history  bath  not 

in  its  acts  or  events  that  magnitude,  that  justness,  poesy  feigneth 

acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical,  and  endueth  tbem  with 

mon^  rareness^  so  as  it  appeareth  ikait  poes^  ierveth  <and  H^m^ 

ferreth  tdt  nmgnaniinityy  morality^  and  delectation.    And  <tbeif^ 

f(»re  k'wstaever  thou^to  baTe  some  partioipadnon  of  divrne-i' 

im&s^i  beaa3/bB€  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mmdy  by  ^ubmittin^  the 

Bbame  {fft/iinge  to  the  desires  of  the  mind;  whereas  reasoh  dOth 

buokle  add  bow  Ae  mind  unto  tbe  nature,  of  things.'*    HoW 

troe^  jboW'beatttifiil^  bow-  iKtelan<)holy  this^^proof  amon^  manv 

oAiBffetfcat  wo  aire  faU^  and  that  tbe  Betd  andthe  Idesf^  ^)mi 
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cannot  help  thinking  that  the  dispute  would  be  at  end,  ij^gt 
-M^  t^  aiUmAdr  a^tonbt^  'ftha«i(^hdi]er)drdotTr#iRl(t9d0o<^i{t«^tj, 
ilba4)t^MiEr:HlaJnaitiiiaJ^fl^ile«^^!^eineet!i(^teA»t^  is^ejft- 

other  which  ia  accidental  and  relative — a  naturaL^i^'Sti^^^fl 

-iwcii<bodibtege&aB«i  %t^il»itiie,:'Sm«iwiM^)t^^i»i.»iiiim^M]mA 
xMlofBdiiMieiait^iaifd^aliirttniEift  ^V^i^i>^^  iio<:boA»i)fflA>B7&i' 
e^ef^^'«itlf^iUid  fKns«:drrtW-femo$iDaxff  fatantoj^bBniKtMirenir- 

oommended  lying,  or-'tfio''>^^'*>'^m4IStta^  ^^-^g-^iffiS^^ffVfefe's 
'i^«i)^HRflbti^ni>Wb}ti))tiaU:tk^-fi;ejdiB3it)(>le^illfffEim^lii<t^the 

most  informing  of  all  our-sens^ '^qlqiraved<iif  dtit  covBifafMci^^le- 

brtiirf*teWgtW(si»i-mWid«h3n'^ttM(i*bi^fl^ifapftiM^3  ikr  ^ffl'- 

'»«iigt4a)id  atUMct:fon<f^i|^iti^>-btiH\th&ite  iff  aOieU  «i<l  «tlt«^,  ft^e 


t''¥ItS«<fiie'l>«teH^'flirk>flfe'tl'nW''le[^K^'J«'A»t;^lN(tas- 

..  ftH«^¥i«iHi68tViifiiiitHi'}Ma^ti((i6^h(e  emitt>»^jv^ahg 

tiful  which  a^^  iflait'thB)^'iiideeff'E»«,»«rffr<tlgl:^  ^iSiS  i^^HmiwUat 


.Modem  i'mttitw.  4^ 

4bft]iafCi»9ti[#«4aii.t)MW;iiutot)il7.«mimulif»ed  ]^,9«li.i*ij4i;ejecr 

A'iBpq^  i^i-  jBt  is  fu)t«>  b«ft4tiM ;  a  ?Ioud  may  loofe  nioii?  Ira*'  *  W^T 
gl^n  ^  c^fid,,^d  be  the. more. bcAutiful  on  thi.t  a«couiii,^,Tnf^m^miKe 
^iu;tfVr  ^^^ert.JB  ^i>irei;'t)ifin,ilfi'sand9;' the.fulae  image  of  the, under 
Jie^ne.n  ftiirer  tli»n  the  sea.  I  ain  at  a  Iom  to  know  now  atif  io  utt- 
'teaable  aipositi^n  could  ever  hl^Ts  beeq' adyaiiCed'i  bqt  it' .ib(i;f';  pol*- 
'^ii*^'  ^'aV£'  ffliseh  ifrbm'  some  liorifusioii  6f '  the  bfeaOty  df  ju^  '■wftb'  tbe 
besfitv  of  nature,  i^id  from  an  iUi^cal  expansion  of  the' S'fri^  «^'MttHi 
^[Hmi/^lMkt  bbthtHg  is  beiuliful  «b  ao^;  T»hi«h,  ^o4^«Mn^'to'b«  M^'imi- 
'WtiUiJorl8'iUte£6ent,i8tR»C'(u  Buoli  in  sotn«  eart irW-^VvL' iil  ^. 
JgSli    -l-^"    •■■     ■•    !':■■■'-■      ■    ■  ,      -        ,    r,  ,  ..    ,,;,[    -,,„,,,., 

•:0'^'tiib  ctstocUiKn -otibe  o)iiti>t«r  of  iafinityy  '^bkb iis  fiiH «f m- 
-AttM«^m4i^tlcei«3'iw^l9B'ttie  hi^st  nrtntsL' bctmtfiiocdiir 

'th*e8*)ir(»d8')-i'-.!-^>     ,        -.    1.;.;        :      ■        ■  !,.'-■.  V  rir-i 

>"  «'^^MKl''e}^^i>^li^oMofiDfiirit7l&erBl#eHith& 
'WiWIifWie'lneadtirsln  hor-VaaUMs,  bilttkew  aPe  depei]dkit^Ktn>oar 
ivitfU'iaftatOliboti,  and  ther«fiire;  tfao(iehtbc^iitK)du<ia.HiUiibilj,IMy 
-i^jnat^HBDMbtodiwiift  beaoly.'  i  Fwnwbttf  wa-  fooliahiyi eaU ,wwtn^ 
oi^lUgbti(rllt()lteUen«dTlM)t  inar«.Troncli«rfW^  Jtot  lavn  imprawlv^jtMn 
uflFfeal^TfllpiwJwtly  orII  Utttfetiess,  aqA ibpipfiaitj/ qf. Ch4  Wi Wfi fWflft?:«- 

p-S^^fh^4(f^(^e^.of  Uie  ]f^u^]e  laa^arcbqble  m"     _     .,  j    .,",,,.,,, ., 

•Jill  flhilt^irBjie»froE>the  diiine  chriraotw,  and  Hian'a  ItiRgHlgil^r 
-'jj«sk^im{]iavQ>tbett(>DowingJpBaBage  t-^—   ■  ■  :,.iM.iiii  ;•-,.. 1,1 


-:^«i«rtfen*auBily.tEan»tory,fponeJn,»iViwb,pwqiaPW'^i»lw!l]'l*™ 
JlJ»mftJ©(»fe^«,t,^^)|^gfclPe|^ftf:tio^,-,.,HoJ^6eih«i;g^e^t■CaU.^  Cfflip^.to 
grilMg(]tha|tf(»ft*»yrbi^i8t,.A|«^«MPSifcfe4iM,*t,¥Safin*iai,P^ 

.i)(i6l3kf»tiftn(^Bwis.#<ffioffiPwie^bsrthft»rwftiWiof.iiw'i^w4.tB»4w 


4S  A  [  Modem  sPtB^kH. 

>£M»r]r  mttttiof  inAiwatoiAoi^lrtfafaies^  espedtilif  ifibvlve  wbitt^: 
J^din  Emke^i  piManainently  ^vvusy  given'  1x> '  f^n9m»&S8y^*ft^P^t^'  * 

i«^ViS!?  ibtind  ftr  J  The '  thift^lbgyj  W*ttttt%l  ahd  l^v^ed/d»'WfeH'^' 
tW'p(^tytyf  t*ffe-y  we  h^V«  in  Greol-g^  Hei*bert  f-^  ' 


II.*  i-  ♦#<»      I 


//     :  «i''\irti6h  Gt>d  atfifst  made  taftti. 


-•I.M^ 


r- 

r  • 
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•  '    iLsfc  AfeWcJrldVHcies  WWch  dispersed  lie,        '  '"  '     '    * 
.    Cottttaotintoaspau.  -  .  '    -    .  .7/ 

So  sU^ngth, first  m^e  away,  .    ,;,  .;  r  ..„  tj.. 

.  "'  l^en  Beauty  flowed,  then  Wisdom,  Honour,  Pleaauuei  . 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stj^y,  •  •;,,-.  .; 
P0rc^iy^g  that  aloi^e  of  all  hi^  treasure, '    .  i  '  ■ 

i:ST  in  fte  bottom  lay.  •.    i  i'  i 


,.  .     •:  /•;  •?;''. 


}(;«h'»»  u  h-  ;■:';.'  .  y.or,tf  J'Sl^q^d(sftidA«)i       :•  -ii'"  «  io<i  ill//  I  " 
ot  'fMf-.T  I  iJ^tqiflr..iiUis.i«¥felfab^pn.mF'/cw»tuiJeit.//  i     ...  -.  ji-j.rrn 
'.  -I'.jfif  MirirHe/;w^oHW'.f(^e«»,yi^ftf»i-ii^^  •»:■•  hh  vino  i- 

^^^  g>ye  the  cphqliision  of  llxe  ^keoretic  f'aculty ;—    .       ,..,.,, 
'^  jf J|?elieFe  thflMf  ithi^.roofc  of  J^most  ere^  sehiBm  and  hei^y.ifironi.; 
w]^);L,t(be,|()lh^tia]3t  (Dhiun^kbaa  ever  siilTered;  has  been >th($.e^rt.ofl 
iii^n.,ta  ewri^  .rather  Umw  to  Tooeive^  tl^k  jsalvatmi  t  And  tfiiit  rthetfUaH;: 
soil)  ;ftat!P!reapbing  is.«Q  icpauneDly  ineffeetual  iei^  tlmt  it  cidlshiitiJsieiir'; 
o|^ee  io.;^^k:f<fr  GrQ4>  thao^tO'  beftkoldGod  w^rkuag  foif  tlieni^>*  If^  • 
fq^  eyerj.  rebi:|k|9  that  we  (Utter  of  men^'s  vi^ses;  we  jftit  foHh  ftttktim' - 
upoipt  their  hw^is,  i  *  if  fpr :  eT(^  aaserlMHi  of  Ood'a  deduands.  from  then^l  i 
w^.cWd  substitute  a  diisfilay  of  k«hfcindBes8  tb  them^'if  ei4eb^  aMe^ 
W9^)]| eyery , waniuipgof  deaths  wet  could  exhibit^ proofs «iid< {^tomases- of- • 
iq;)i|u^^ity,;..4fy.|B  fiiie,  vfts^ead  of  aasHioing  thd  being  <^<  aht'aiwfafl 
li|^tyvwhipb:ix^%  though  thf^y  eannotaBddare>tiot  dieilyy  ai:^  idwayd  , 
UQ^Ii^g,  sometMaes,  unable,  to  conceive,  we  wei<e  to  show  fthemift  , 
n^fHTy  vi^ble^  lAqyitable,  but  ajl-befaefieent  Deity^  whose' ^preseaeo 
makesthe  earth  Usetf  a  heaven,  I  think  there  wotdd  he/ewetdetiftM*' 
dfifn,»ttm§i.in.^fr^rbei'pla€ip^  At. all  events,  whalieyerauiyheitho<ilia<f  . 
bUity  in  tipfftpresent  life  to  mingle  the  fM  eoj/oyiaeot  ef  'tW  Dmha 
WQjtf^s  y4th,  the  faU  disch^r^  of  e?ery  pvactioaL  duty^  and  con feibsefUy 
in[,{][^u»y:ea^s.  tiua  wi^t  be,  letjuanoi  attribute' the  inGfonsistenoy^to 
any;  indignity  of  th^  faculty  of  «ontemplatiDn,'bulito  ih^  siil  sxidl 4key 
BufferiQgof  tbe  ^lUen,  state,  and  the  eUs^mgd  of  mief'iboia  the  kectiing) - 
o^,^e  garden' to  the/tilUng^iof  theNgroond* . 'We  {rami^  say  ho#  fiti^ii'' 
is  right  or  agreeable  with  God's  will,  while  inen  are  . periling  round 
abai^  us,  >7bHe^^f|  ^$Ai%  Aadivat^h/jiiiiiid^iiD$M^  fihtatib^^ki^ 
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ciyt^^^lfl^. going  <^rtor  iMavrayihat ^my  nftnssfaiMMlRks^ faniA  frdtaii . 

8f^^:^»>^,  f^  fjfod  abaU,^Q .  tbe  i  behoilcUDg  of)  Um ;  «i4  thatagb  i  int  tMif  r 
stormy  seas,  where  we  ^w  af  w  driven  up  aod.dgiwn,^  Spu:J^M'  ^^^ ! 
ly  seen  on  the  ^e  of  the  waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors  out 
of  the  stem,  and  m^  Sprtixe^  dftjy,that.4P{^,MrilVicome,  when,  with  the 
erangeHstfl  on  the  C];y8tal;aud  stable  seo^  i^l  th^cf«at{i)V^  pf  God  shall 
be  fiiU  of  eyes  withiti,  and  .there  fhall  b^  \  no .nfu^re. curse,  ibut  his  ser*- 
vants  shall  serve  hi|ni»  mi  .^boll  see  his  Faae/^y^.  i^.;  pp.i  133-134:. 

We  conclude  our  quotations  by  one  of  tliei&e 'astonishing  word- 
pictures  which  form  one  gre^t  char^l  ^nd  value  of  the  work.  The 
subject  is  the  Criicifixion  by  Tintoretto.  ..We  H^ve  ajn. engraving 
of  it  hf  Au^dline  C^raCci,  Lfid  we  can  testify  ttiat  ^ypry thing  he 
describes  is  lit  it,  and  much  p^ote :  it  i^  aln^pst  '^b^,  pnly  represen- 
tation to  the  bodily  eye  of  that.a^n^  $fiov^  ^^ich  does  not  mar 
our  own  conception. 

"  1  will  not  insult  this  niailvfellmid  j[)i(rtln4  ^f'tA  effort  at  a  verbal 
account  of  it.  I  wo»ld  hot  white-^wftsfeil  *#itii  ti^ai6e,  a^id  I  refer  to 
it  only  for  the  Bake  iff  i^&'^^fm^hih'^^&MM^Imhmi^f^  lof  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  iflMkedfatd^^tnldcif'dfettiSfiii^nf.tri'tHe^fa  and  most 
Catholic  treatment  of  the  siib^t^  i%l^  'tti^ai^  Either  painfully  di- 
rected to  the  bodily  agony,  coarsely  ewressed  by  outward  anatomical 
signs,  or  else  li  is  ^ttelti^  'tb'iM  oti  thkt '<^bifmeti^ii6er'iiic6Acei^dNe 
hyiKOikar ^mhy  Uiai^MiixXkfQf  ^^'&ii(^  its  6otid^t^fa)^tM  tityjnkia- 
tUm.< H&K  Otf^'fiist kim^  tlie-rej^yes^fitati^' i^  i^^iA^^  iii  tliey^cbhrf,'' 
in^teiBiit,ifiills^  ond'Mtti^ttteS'bldsfti  KP«i^b  ^Veti  of 'fh^  ^etiifi" 

^iMMligio^b  p^riteh  liai^'&vei*,'  so  Jftfif'  ^I  k^W,  ^siiekMieddd 'h^6'| 
(^Utto.«»d<An^^ic6  were!  cr^^  hyth^  #ac(itiohdI  ti^^t&l^hi;  ^d" 
thefl^tteff  dlpebiafly,a£f  befoire  <!)l)Seryed;  ij^  bm  t6io  b.pt  tb- fhdiilg^' ih 
those.  J^oifltS'  of  vitiated  feeling  which  altadhed  th^i^Wbrfetd^Viio^inM^' 
aB$^#e^By;tftirtine^t  F^r^^m  fails  In  iiibiOhrist^iti  al^b^t  ^i^rf'' 
itf8tanee(«rf«)therih«n  tbah  thfesld  after ttieiriw6hfeMn<JtiSt>e^aS!.)]9lw' 
Tthtwfet'faei^  asi»'any5thet«H^eS,  i)feiimrketeg1ti!fo «he'f-obt s^M'^ii^Ji ' 
pteowbf  his  8tibj'ec«j  despifeiiig  allotitwdtd  Ari8'  bdlfilf  tijip^atiffceS  w ' 
panyfaiid  sedfcingjfo*  some  mfestfts  dfesiptes^itig;  facrtthe  M«k  -^tii^r*^ 
oif^sittewvMbitetllv faliiti^^  df tl^Mi!i»iet^d<8bn  cf  G^bd f)<Bfo)f«'%^^  ElB! ^ 
ei^\aiftdyeifei^lhi^  hims^ttttel'l^ilrie^i^al  t<^'  th^  ei^py^MbM  *6f  di^; 
hjiitae^fi^xV!Mjiie9A<st^  hAn  tfiki^  mb  hdi^d  filled  hi^  t^ictt;nl*eA^t%M6h 
vflriboi laiMliilkpetiMMi»  mttsctflakr  ei[!eHionf  that  the  bbdy  df tl«^  C^tici^  ' 
fie^lisf  b^iisoaiparisoiH  in  ^S&t^  Wp^o/Be^tM  ^>  th^  M^'ha^  6^t^h^'' 
caxmtenatroeiflltogetherinio'ilhade.'Biitthe  A^dii^  is^«6ld  by  Ihi^i^iid" 
by^ii>  cHily^  tha^t  <thdugh  th^  if et  r&m^iui^  A' ^liiai^  of  Kpt-oh'^K^' 
ms>nh(adri  hdtiwm  Mrh<^re  the  earthquake  dettkn^iss  ^Ic)^  ti^bA  th^^a^^ 

wim^md^af^eHflomofa^e^}''  '   =<''^'  •■i<->  ''^^'^   •M.v-.-tvB  ^o  r\on^i 
M£uilr/tliid  ^eatr^tldr^l^  lid  M^ 


■iWitfW/iJRifii^*. 


mm  tteij  fiTOftptiflH  fl^  ,pffl9e  jS 

he  has  somellrisgjBJid^inittb 

and  eager  to  say  it,  not  from  any  idle  ambition  of  making  sen- 

K&flMiy^  'it'^mdfefl*'iikiim4ie'thWv*y  it'affj-oi'/'tois^ii'fiyiiwite 
fi«W^wfh^ifeyiiht^1itts^'infteiA^^tofiilfiIi'anaifc« 

-''«Hi§'iS'lW«t«4fetfll*fH;i''(*bei4'thAd^it*,fe^rf*S!ttV 
i*fiaa9'*fM^4^teite(*-«ftt*'-abs6nt*'6Paii!;'thyatitftU^i^'^rti 

t»6a^(!^l*a'4lite^S«^^flf'fe£ltei'VWiwhylaH*ldWek■fi^3^w^^ 
iJifeSMibfetahi'  's^ri««e''tor 'tli^'  'es^iltfeF'4itlrikfe  «P '  mh^ 

^U''%smm:Hi  m6-i^"Ms  'Msii?bed'>ih"ifHpai*Wi[,'KMl?4ffiefi 
ri^S^s  -ftte'SfttipOritilift'^P  tltSSfe"+fel«mtf-4;"aiid'WHit*31¥¥affl» 

rendered  sensible  by  examples.   We  refer  to  a  ten(lM<iJ'tS''((9eMi^ 
a^t<m^h^(^itdkii&j'Mrit3«#n:tA9i^S6ht!i^^^^MiJa4^{L^sl'^Mie- 
efe^,n!bW%d*iff^^/ftr'thfe'^&thW/'0fidfeaS''tttat^lbteV'w*18ri^ 
et^if!ftHi^^'flluartiti(k'tofl'«tifet<fe|i^f<.frftWJiu^fti^^ 
«ii'Sirffl*)*,'imdiS'S^ht,h6' JaAlbt,  t*liii^s»ffiri««Wfti  itioiltf- 

«^tli4'^s4>M»fr^Mlfeltd(J^;te£ia6M<e!t&;'*-''P4r}lk^m.l»ait'i^^ 
g*l8#thet"^  aftd'Ih'^ifertfcin^ittf  thy  i^tef,"^  ^eSft^oP^ndJ^S 
dP-gl^eBti ^d">^(i^l6  tfaiiik^i'  'A^bctif^H^ingl  af6^'&^6Ff(f  T^iJefi? 
$»(mi't6fe¥att*-«kiSe{ilSaiedrtBS4^tiViHWioh''ind'^f*«^«lteS 
3«lteti?  KtttM-W* -(kse-^'ibirietSft^i,  th!«?^'ttfi*l^,ii4ritett-ap»s»ffife 

«%d^%*''speiK^of  'S^«W'igsftJ*^fi*',^if'«feE«'steifeftd'Uiki'tia 


tiae&^  ^areadbr  >bintwlf  iMelli^Uei  iil-  discbSsiAli  «Ai  a^ketf'M- 
%ntbBloaAataiii««,  Itlu  gUtntuUtionv  tUe  maiin^  ttn<l  'ttl'^idt 

lAea  iC«akpcU«l  to  attsitdoti  tbose  'fkntiliar  adv(m«t^e%  't^ '  f:^^^ 
bdwiBead&il  iti'ii  to^on^ensais  the  wtuM  «f  thetnbf  the^}fl^ 
.ABfcineaas  ci£pe«ipi(ftiit;y^  aaaaiav,  and  })ow6r,  -which  wntliig>^la(H^s 
i^^  histk.  I  Tbe  preset 'wri'teTU^esiippose'to  bave-foeffAr  aeaii^ 
tciQiod]t»ipoui!  fortii^  in  oo&vefa0t»c«>  oi-  dtbate^tbfr  ^^hls 
:wid<6Hioti6ns  oi  K  vivy  viifforotKr,  ftHtiUy  and  beauti^i'Miind.""ISe 
'is  [}viiiig,/(lnd<lia'f^S' Uiea&nKi'^'ft'BtiU  g*eaWr'»Blsiefr(i'l'fe) 
[biBBrfBrte  Ms-raadn^Wa  cipHioM  intheh-iintegritj',  !9nd*itQ*'ttll 
ihfiiiijdr<Juusia[>9aaiabouttbem>  ' This l(yadB hKnby^t^^lditiJttAtl 

nelft-wid  iViborcthialMUj  atMnwliftt'  Wuld  eitea'i^  betteff  "We 
Itaitik- pivUfiiooi' ;of ^eoneotttitatit  snd  filibeitiiarf' jtteas,'  WheR4b^ 
crcnrdiin  fvr  ■e^re^on^'  luhis  ^n^i^tu^ty  siid'Bbmi<lA&t^i'^ 
.debmn  i^  jAvaitbtttieaUj^'oy  iitjvgtillir  pPOWSpkw,  ttBttray'IiAji- 
plnijiifitihisanei'clurdessaeJsiYff  tt^wntloA  and  «!i^%iKioti,'W4t{i 
wKok  iwJkaiuxHdpiwtiRtiitns,  aniHridi  &  tone'  which '  t^«<  bent  tatltc 
,daBBJDat^abrays.j^^f^;  'Ht!'wFHaajJn^oft^if»^t''fTfakti«»b|r'te 
tdrih^ivcDlliaiuaiiUyley^et'OiiiainfMCi  prr^w^'to  ihe'tilt^'lhai'lio 
the  fmBKj  /,£ti»»ii|kdlt  fieAalpsi  ftar(iaiMMe'Wioujgti,'And'%«^ffB 
:«wni(tgKlaableheEB,>4nd''Ui'«ne'£Kira"whieh  th^  Bi68t'l!«^MAi^'aiid 
'pb>^ptii]idio^lh<)iiftioritiosiiBb;y<'ti^«n«an8-ft>ieu  '' "-'  !  "  '  "'  ''^" 
-i^Wojwen>the-fir8l:volvbi«J  aemi^  MttBid(m,aMvt'e  Sti^^Ma 

mivtl'msii^ul,,,   -.iT.I    I...,.,..  ..  .,,.11  ...•■.■<     i.  _,J.i  Lhj;  loJ 


Jt,"ftiftot(  j'th'e  pmns  aod 

■t!l(i  'WViSr  NH^  'rtre  11  ail'  of  SefepSTe, 

TrtiWrtitwrirtiyiiei^fH  dtrmfthtiAd 'Coiiceale.*  t'^Heith'ihc'liiiy^ftf'fia 
iiitmj\"fti  PUUig  itboife  IfAcft'ln  9i6ireTery  iibdulati'bri.''l%Se;'thtiib, 
WittwflretJgmndpriAeiple^dMlie'h'QHi  of  the  sxtfti;  ■ '  lie  f^Wt  iiftyQ 
li^'iSBcAtoa-V'tfaat  ofitheliMlaQaB,  rCpoK^  8adt)e(ween-t^^'fVM^ 
4i  t4i  Iw  .Soaad  erery  iva^iet}!  of  taotina  «»d  qf  roit ;  <kiiai  tli«iib^^#i 

Ma^HiV¥*^brTri^'hQ»P^g>b«s«p»iuid«aultni^Umb9^ivijth>llhB8]aiids 
ariftiag  like  hair  from  their  hrigiit  foreheads,  lift  up  their  liltaa  ijitadi 

^,Pf^y.^9»,^^ei>  "myf>  %  ev.er,!;WTYoi.ri,-p..8fi8....i  d  „ii,r  „< 


if]ii^(l#2^0,  i^f ,  $hj^  pi^agQ)  4h^>  iQjcpofiitim:  >  i>ft  >  tiiA  doctviue^  tenkai- 
j^jlt^  il^JA^  t^  f^Qv^r ' '  ^  i  B^KiNtioili;  nod  U^v  kndi  iiiat)  w]|i*BriBr 
Jeillp^sy  J vicb^n^  oili^.W^  f^p(md.4^  (0lav9,.ii]i;^liioli  iwekam 
r^l^ji«(iblQ#it£^¥M  JtAV^  heaving.  boaQins  and  MaiaitingJiniba^iaiiS 
^l^bi^lt  i^pa^ka  ,Qf ;  tb^  pJUU^^  and  tl^  H^fmnf^iii^  as:  plaaedbefinnae^ 
ti|L^i]^^y(^§^  ,or  WtMBfeQD  thfk  spirits,  or  b«[fe\i>i^«n  a^t)(Nir;a^rfdpo8» 
t(|&f?^f  those  thff^/i|^tefp»re4aliioQa  >Yr^  «}iiiU  iiQt.de<tid!^/i?filH^ 

^p^Qct  i^n^V  ^  renluiiximt^  ;{rr«tevfiot4..  We  think. otur-autiidp 
.^f^llXdh^'  ^idmU^  that^  ,thQ.  in(juiiQlibji  of^i^fae  ,£001011  tpt»^ 
^^fp^iSifyhfJrn  ve/irta^rvxighi-hm^  h^n  ohs^ryed  hnrith /wlvia&tii^. 
>  I ,  { .  AM>  ^  I  ithi^  !^tmc|L  s Ww3>.  inr.^  have  ibcQliaion^Ujr'  itlacar.  tb  oonl- 
.|l4ain  ipf,  ^0)?H^;  fii^i  iaultss. >  of  3.Qim^< yiice  ,oC atyki  - ■  ;%efidol 'net 
,^ll^d^  iik(m  <t^  t^>s0  yillainou9^  qoioa^Sr  i^uwordls  rby.  :)inliiifi;^  ao 
ill^aii}?  ii}|QQp2^hli$  writeF9f  <rf'rour  laaieodo  tti^irjiiiltQ^QSlttbd^Werafiir 
l^^^l^U^p^l^ 4PV.tQf<a(  rattn^l'ipe^mllai^apefsksiiof  ilnimoilr 
-9^t{^^^ai^ti?y;  Jp  ..iMhichitbiAtaa^ox'  47iQii^ii^ly{iDM|^l;iifi»/ih 
.j(l^%  if  he  aoni^timea  mis^e?^  h^^  n^  a&Utoi  lttte<  •  Wei  pffl^arthoaB 
.jth}M|..j.  Mk9^  t^ . «ftftar:  td  fai.  aome,  ali^^i  .aymptoariaM^klwil 
-mtk/^ftkuftf.  thQ.  dui.af  .«/^r^    ThU  blemiah  :ois  mtxrfe  .aplpuraDt 

ip^.fb^  <^^enji7grj»eoU0]}i^  -cf'  tWi  9€K2wd  J^ohitmi^^Haiiid;  ^e  nodcbSt 
,}^tji  .thq,gr^);er  )*i9gre4  b^oa&sie  lirhat^PMttilged  ustaoitiniiiahrinitlap 
.;^,s|;  po^jbiQ^:  of  thQ  w,wk  V9iSii  asf  we  have  aiatedy  a(P6n|Uii'kablee»- 
-j^^ri^^iiicwnithis  vejy  i^akueeis.  wWbJwisb^itW^infhfaithird^nB, 
(jip(i§pfPQ;^ei9pQq^,iiios^  ii^ipQCtai^jb'  YoltviXMi^.  thetiiai^hW)wdiddi'dEl^ 
4^i3pjin^,  at^npeiapd  fcir  gi^ii  ik^  jUo  lie  filQ^entfanly  me»»tj  orU 
j,,i,T]p#;i^iKli<^l^  \yithiiivbi0b/,wei.lftve..soih4  iquaHcel>.ltod.nH[hiflki8 

not  in  keeping  witb.tl^.gi9^effalitai8tiB4f>Qurjati|hor^iiiainaii^<jdip 
4ftw[^fflpst/pf  iifhe.ifih^to'ical  i^rwdarobe^fbijia^-a  tsorfc  of  jpciin&lila- 

ted  and  turgid  period,  much  indebted  for  its  prolongation  *oitlife 

conjunction  "and" — in  which,  in  former  days,  a  well-knowii,^riter 
.^itt'tMs'dWWa^'acctikdfned  lio  delWei'Ms^g^^^ 
^ VniHd'^':  Tidk mi'sei^dble 6l& cam'^'nt.'the  wor^6  (is  most oldg^rrneiite 

i-.„^  /XT.-,  xi.^ — ACfi  —  ,.^ i^j^^  article  qf  (jK€iSS  jajinqpgv^jp 

who  sw^rm  in  t^^ 
. 'PWPP^e^^fl?  p€frmitt?4itQ<y8tR^«B 
J^^^i  interval^  in  ,^he,  i»agazi»9i3  ^nd  in  the  Jectnm  vwm^\m^ 
ytiie^  ii^sajie,jqmph^i&,  a^d  raptu?]es,  apd  their  very  .ovej^ftwering 
jB^fl^ibilitWiS*  /'^^  wish,  however^'tlxafc' mtoiof  sense  >ak!>d acieaMoS 
v>yu^dileaye  it  to;the9eipeopieyaad  must  regret  tbata^writepb^tke 
j^anliiiess  aad  yigotir,  the  native  taste^  and  iiidepetident  temp^t'^ 
iuriauthory  shecold;hOT^'tk3ingbt  it-worth  M^'wihile  tb'jJrttfc  rt;trt) 

So  much  for  dto  faidt  finding.    As  wheb  yre  teprtnf6  i'^dih 


430  Modern  pati^terafv 

we  best  love,  we  often  do  it  more  severely  tlian  we  intended, 
or  than  we  wonld  any  one  else,  in  the  very  *'  Inxury  of  disre- 
spect," we  may  be  understood  to  have  made  our  reproof  rather 
too  loudly,  but  we  believe  .it  to  be  true  and  to  lig  irajortfijffc 

ePgtXKln^s,  we  ao  not  care  again  to  say — We  are,  per^ps, 


too  grateinl  to  Ije  vei^  jo^cioua.    ^i  oun  own  ^(j^^-giof^  p 
dia 'Ma'tnou^hty  come 'to  lis  like  inanna  from  heaven,  b^fj^  _ 
came  likewise  to  ns  in  the  wilderness — when  in  glorious  autumn 


'■""< 'TWt*idfaAU^or^aiAfltHi^tr4Vh[it'atfc'H&'*  yhfeW^i *'"" 

iij-:  AniotmiinMc«n«Dfe,iaViaioh'bftt6e^';'''   ■'■  P,t'iV*'".rio  Jem 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour'throfigllil^Rftitt^J-igJWli,*!  noiiinttzib 
.1    !-Aiid-ffiiimrft)ws«BthnMigh<tUs!midit'^ClM^»li«^."<.^>'  ^ 

•i  ,L  'I    l;:'i-jii' ■    (!    .  ''■'■'■     ■•    --'■•■■■'■'    llrw  Iniiiq-iinibiiJils  oill 

\,'-\\<«,-L\)  ,rj.-i,vl,;u  "I  .  .i  ;.,..](./  t;!;  ■n,iW/  I'l-j'il*^  -uli  ti  blali  silt 
■  >(tfj!-j  ■Jill  <»•'•  .!■  Ii,.-  ■  ■'  ■!  .'iyi-.i'i  -ii  .r!j  \:iui  vn'ji (■  iiq  ■liyimii 
— ■!■,«..([  h--n-n-s  ■•-'■■  ''■;•':■';/.  -^.r  l-.ml  ■'i->:ll'"i"  ^  ■■'«[l"l  I'ltB 
i..,r  -.u  .-...vmI  1,  ,  .  ^.:.-  .  1'  ■i,i..i,H.,!,|^  ■,>W.\  -M  v.!  l.jissnl. 
■)iij  i-rtJi  v.'A  '■■-■'■•^  '-■■■..:■  mIi  .i:[i)'i,',:1  <■'.',  •.■'\':\:j-2}i-\i- "AMiis^ 
uci-d  mjIv^'i  .i.:.i  i..t'-  ■■  li  i>  i./  '[  -I'  tirt— i'viLi  !'.  tif'ji't  ijrii/il> 
.^■,r:oW'    .-.I^M-i     -.i:.;/.      .,i:i...  .!,   -iruiti^ii    >jiu-!'.iim.H   -.I'liiii 

^.,:|;,,,,  ■  j ^|,-    t  ■  ill  :.M.    ■' i'    .■■Ki;  I'll..  ■■  .>iiuilJi'i^rtii"i 

UiinJi-,^  .o  .  i..i,  ,>i..:,..>..iijr"..  n  .,.1 /.- >  .1!  -..inu -u-.bi/  ri'-flo 
vl;   -(I-  ■'..-■    i.:  '  .  .-i  ;_.:; M   M..,..;i,   ..ilJ  liJi"  i.'-«»li  E 

.fTUIl  I!:'kI|  .1  .' -^-^ .i.l'i^ul  h-li'.-  *■'"-  ■tJ^llJ'pfiO  B-fKJ'^lll 

'iiii;iiifi>l    ■■111  li -'.-..■  ■'      .  '     ii'        -I       •■■-■   "■!!;, I]. I  --.f'J  ci  (llKin  W! 

-i  'ill  ...r,-('i,n-;..j     ,.■..„.-    'I     -1    !l      -  ■:'i(lt<'ii  -H'l   oy    .^vju-rU 

luiH  '.]r./-;i-.  H.v.-'i'  'li.  --  ■->■  ■-■  .w.'  ".:-'■■'  ■  ■'•     .['■■.'■li'iS-'t'  ■f.lli''*""' 

III,,.  _,.|,,,,ij    (,,  ■■■.!•,  •..,    I  <■  -    ..''■.,  -'ii.^     1  i;  Kiiil  onv.  ol  fB,  OH 

,.i  .,1  .;,  Jiiiiryt  -Jill  ii[  -jibi^i  a 

■ii')({t  •)iiii//'Hcii.  -Ill  \wM-'  'Jii  J'i»i  ;  ic'.ifMUi  -A  iriiiii  li  vlint  li 


ni^!4L^fii&.  % 


.IraLnuicii  -j-'i  imll    'hyi-yiS  fiioin   li   •>[)  milo  ow  ,<jvoI  i«9d  off 
-S'lcib  'lu  -^lUKul  "  Tf>f  oiiJ  111  ,',=.h  iiim  y.iin  bloov/  o-tr  rimlj  -lo 

iiiiiii^iimihiiS-j  (li  iivii/'— fc'Jinil.li//  aiij  iii  ^i(  of  ^Jrii'/'iilil  'Mtw.-i 


have  prea|^e^|y;  ag4i^}i.tlM[mY§i(iftO|ffJ,»,ft)rei(g)„rwfe»]*i  mire 
that  on  viaitinc  it,  yau.wUi#R«4t'wiSjfi*}ieW«:-rtShi»opeH)etual 
distinction  i8,^i^,#|,wci^^teiyiu*_i;/'io  .-nwl"'  ulyiiJl 

A  keyii^^esfj)  'Mitb>iHi)iulh<(^»-rilnitomDb  una^ac^ndinted. 
The  standins-point  with  writers  of  this  class,  in  general,  is  not 
the  field  or  tlie  street  where  the  vanqaislied  population,  despoiled 
(^  their  property  and  their  rights,  toil  and  suffer,  but  the  castles 
•nd  palaces  of  their  masters.  Attracted  by  physical  power — 
dazzled  by  the  false  splendour  of  courts — tneir  neroes  are  not 
patriots  stmj^ltng  for  freedom,  the  dearest  possession  and  the 
divine  right  of  man.— hut  the  royal  or  imperial  robbers  who  have 
made  flourishing  nations  desolate.  Armies,  battles,  victories, 
confiscations,  court  intrigues,  and  the  fortunes  of  royal  families — 
often  vicious  imbedles,  who  never  uttered  a  thought  or  performed 
a  deed  vnth  the  design  of  benefiting  mankind— -these  are  Uie 

themes  of  popular  and  schooLJiislmie^I According  to  them  man, 

as  man,  is  essentially  ignoble.  His  intellect,  his  virtue,  his  divine 
likeness  go  for  notliing.  If  he  is  socially  unfortunate,  he  is 
morally  degraded.  Successful  wickedness  alone  can  elevate  blm 
so  as  to  give  him  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
R  niche  In  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  English  nation  consists  of  complex  elements.  To  know 
it  truly  it  must  be  analysed;  and  this  cannot  be  done  while  these 
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4t^  %B  A^iijto-Normmk. 

^(^ti^^rit^  fl<)W  6n*>fogetbet»  in  iilie  mighty  ^itetesai^^ot  midkfmfBoci- 
ety.  We  must  gp  back  to  the  past,  examine  .the'^dnfittebifc/fGQrcEls 
Utlh^  modi^^^t  bf  tfheir  inie^ting,  coidi  trfto6  i^heividdnfiiGtlld^^'n- 
Wliirti/yieldir^  teiore  and  mora  «t  ihef  advbnae^toi  a^peacia^ 
^hQ^b^€tt4<$]i^^ii8 tt&d'  a  patriotic  uni^* '  It  "Wjas^  Atls'ithUIBir 
W^f/et  Sc6tt,  whom  ati  hi^h  authority  has  por^^nounced  <.»¥Ji)ie 
'ghiMtf-^M6f  1^  hi^xksrf  dmnit^itbm'  Idikt' evieir:>j4^irted9'<V  ^ 
•efr^bled  to  ptbduce  Us  Ivamhoe.  In  tKi«  fiplbiidid  ctteatiOErbofi^is 
^tifriyall^  geiiiuB,  he  exhibits  the  NormMm  and  <Saxl(iiiB^//bGai(- 
^^r4#ib  a&d  .ebuqtie^^  i  still^ '  tjrembliiig^  ,b«fore v  bne^^feabtfaeii  li^d 
)f^kr£FfifiterldkeGonqiie8l.  ^  •  ••  i"i"''  'ii-'  itit;*!- 

j  "  The  .never  of  lyanhoe  places  us  four  generations  after  tfte^^nvi^^ 
of  (Ke  Normans';  J^lthis  penod  «ie  Wstorifln  fltim^  c^iix>^^^ii(ft 
m  uS  d,  king  of  England,  without  teilfcg  tTs  whAt  a^g^f^-^i  Si^vtt'iSi 
n^Ah^'lr^  £n^tfd^^  .'^V.hJJfe' ^altetr  Scott,  -^ntferirigpfofouHdiy'i^ttii 
'^mtiinaiibn  Of  events,'  sh6^  u£(  ekdses  0f  mear^-^^stitid^  iMiiSfeal^italli. 

«iid  tt«rtnl>al^^a^h  other  ;--^  onie  «ide  tyMmoy^andiiinfioieneiGiyi  oitjm 
otUer  inisei^yaaQidijkatmd'^Hreftl  deveiopineutSi^ithefir^^ 
<]i]QfityipfrtrUchlt]ie.battl»  of  Hastings  iv^  /mlj  ^fi.pT^h^ii^dMftg^ 
of  the  vanquished  have  perished,  many  yielded  to  the  yoke,  i^^^lftjl^ 
«tai/pr<Ntf^  ^g^st  iU  .  TbG,  S(m>n  sl^  ^  i^t  fopgft^t^ .  i^|i^,^ti]^rty 
of  }iis  father^,  nof:  found  repos^o  }n  l^ondage.  ,  Xg^^im.^hi^  w4SfSMf 
ft^M  %^R.^yP^Sr  .  U^  fcels  his  jdependepce,  and  dloe^  pot^hoffiy^ 
ijt^to  be  a  sociai  necessity.  JE^e  ^nows  what  were  his  rights' to  the  ih^ 
h^rjtancew^icn  he  no  longer  possesses.  '  The  conqueror, 'Wms!Ma|^ 
pbes  hot  yet  disguise. his  domination  under  a'  vain  ioifl  f^i'ef  *ajmear- 
ahce  of  pdlitical  aHstocracy.  .  He  cadis  hiinself  NbAnitn/  mk\^^^U' 
in^. :  It  i^  ad  ^  Nortnkii'^bl<iiefi^  he  reigni^  'over^>  th(yse^  I^O^'A^i^itoM 
^  l(h«  aword  bf  Idy  aneedtdts.  We  *fifikl  in  kto  ^e^vt^  stiA  dist^^ 
M^c^uea:^,  -IDHribtrting  1h&  origin  of  ids  &irtittle  4)i  dli^  i«Q^&i^Gtt% 
id'lM  nature  {'  believing  haiBself  of  a  btttisr  xaoftiifmijlipiir^sD  bbloi;); 
<(}iiidlifying  lud  rae^  \i'kh  the  «pitbef  ol'no^Zf  i^*  <eiBployingf  tO^^iiljiierlQi^i^ 
trary;  the  name  of.i8fttz;e>n'A£  an  jnjiudouj(.«pithetiT^«ayifig  l^dlxt^^M}]^ 
A.Baxoa.mthQiMt.«cruple,  .imd  mmMiks.9,  ^i^m  ^W^iWi^^^^^  ^f 
jMMJi^i^DsJ  ber  \yi}\ ;  pre^en^TO  thaji.  his  S^^n.  a"%c^,|^jafi9^ji^ 
fW.ng  tjhat  js.^iot  his;  and  thre^.fccni;ig,  if.  they  .^eq^jjjjp^jrjel^flipjijg^j^ 
K^,th^qi/'-(yH/pR^^,),,_,  •   ...    i,iM/.u-i-^miif 

!  -Htime  refatesAliarwheri  Count  de  Va^enoie,  -wfio  pjoss^i^^ 
i:bWm'  trnd^8  nmnoi^s^  was  qtte!Stion>ed  as  to  bfA'^rf^  JaiF>j«ii 
jb^rty,"he  drew  hSs  sword  and' sAid^  '**  ^este  a^eiiiy  iitlissMim^ 
l^ani  the  Bsi^tardivas  not  abite  when  he  took  poGJ^essictti  o^faMibii^ 
my^nc^^tor  ti»a^  of  the  expedition:'' •  Le«  'u«,  Aen^iwtoi  a'  tsqdd 
^i^  (yf  itSie  ii)ost  strikinji^  and '  liiteire^iBg  (eiittw^^i^iikk'^jgteii 
J*te^'t)l^t^6b;  wh?ch  has  left  such  deep  traces  in  otir  iMrtJfeiwali'dlit 
jr^ct^r,  'ahd  tn'thei  political  constitntidh  of  oui*  cotrnhy.'  1  Vn&ipky 
thtfe"  learrihiore  teal' lii^tojy  in  a  S^  psijgQt  \Mai\'Htv  iflahjpHfcJJ- 


-U  li 


'WilHaib.  JDukeiKi^  NGormalQiy  .n^0.8t  in,  ,]^i|,  p(irh.  n§$M^.  iBf^PMe^^f  ft^ 

orJE}(ilTirardf Kiag.of .England,!  and  of  tbe.elevia^ion.pf  }im>l4$iAQt^ 
vtiGtodmrn^  toiib^  vaoaot  tfamne.  H^f  s^ddojiljtM^w^i^  tt^ko^j^- 
!fiil^  piii98e4;lkei  bovv"  tor  (fm./oi  Im  vmi^Gvms^  ^^.&e^»^,9PA 
fsiptareiiiU>.imihot£il^t  fiouerl.  Th«i^  iiQ  |»ac^  .th^.git^#tiMl 
liack\iwxiU>:e»d  &cwiird9>' 4&ow  siitlng;  .down,  mw.  h^tiiyvy\^\^ 
^iin^agUat^by  a  migb^ thon^hit  i^rhick  yf9vifl  Mti  i^tJb^ 
resl;  any  where.  "  Sire,"  said  one  of  U^  ofiioeis.DiQslrl^D^yi^^ 
y,it^j  Jt^m,,."  »:hy  should  you  conceal  from  us  JQur  news?  .  It  is 
icprnmoidy  repprtQ^^^      the  city  th^t  die  JCii^gQt  England^s 'd^'^^ 

:ftp<A.,ltJtia^.  JJ^Vp\d^  |?j;e^l4ng.J^3.%j.tib..with,th?^,,  ha^.s§}zsdm 
mmARV^'^rr^n  Tlpiey  say.tru/^;  ^aypliMri^  jus  ca^u^erf by  Ea^ai:(fp 

l»qt  i>Q(«a^y  ald»uj^<a  tjgdogwjiiicb.oaai  be  JUftnd^cl :. .  ^arJS^iw^M'^ 
deajdi'  tbure  ismo  ceiaa^dy';  bat  for  Hairold'^vriro^g  jl^tMaioai,^ 
¥011x^9119  tb»  goodid^t  aW  y(iwi  hare  valimtknightsk  -  jJod^K^ 
tideif^bold^y >'  that  which  is  boldly '  uadertakea: !  i3  halftaoaen^)^ 
pushed;^     .-.  ^   ,      -.;  •    ■  ....•!•,     ,i-. 't.» 

V  Sobii  afti^f  tlife  a  m^sseftger  froni  NoHnandy  aiddi^essed  'IQng 
Harold  ih  tlie$6  W6rds  ;-^^ 'William,  Ipuke  of  the  Noi-m^n^, 
s^nid^.to  remind  thee  of  the  oath  w^iieh  thou  ha^t  $Vf6rnt6  iJaji 
Ijjjth  i^y  ;ai6uth  and  with  thy  hand  upon  good  and  Jiply  reHcs?|-^ 
*^  .'Ti^  tyup-"^  .^'^pi!^  t|fe  .Saxon  king,  ^^'  that  I  idot  an  'oath'  lii 
.tVaUi^J^  ; .  b^t  jC  t^ol^  it  pjad^r  coft^traint .  J  ]propaii^^4  .l'^^*  ^i^ 
m^iymgM^  xia^-rya  p;x> wse  ybjlcb  J^wuld.ppi  ip  ^y  tfay  p^^f 

ifcflTO-.'.  Jido^  wyJd,*^tbqriJyJi*,no^/my.pw»•,  I.QO^lifWit  Im  (tf 
dKHMPURgaii^  t]ne  wtU  of  th&  co«i)|ry ;  ino^  loao  Ii^s^i^., jj^.^ty^^ 
xif(4iid  ooimtryi  take:a  foiseign  wife.  Asi  fgr  ^ipy  sisteir,nWJlA09ftit]|^ 
Buke  <daims'4hat  he  may  maivy  her  to  one  of  lm:f^hii^%sh^bsf^ 
died  within  the  year:  Would  he  haflre  me  se»d  her . corpse  f '  n,  fi 
''  ^Phe  fii^  step  'William  took  for  the  estaMishmei^t  of  hisclaiiii 
td  the  ^^^H  of  En^and,  wa^  to  arraign  the  King  fer  sa«rile 
tfefojfe  the  Roman  court,  demanding  that  England  should  be^fe 
under  an  interdict,  and  declared  the  property  of  him  who  isliWrM 
festriftke-iJPSft^iWt.wbiect  tQ  the  PQp^'s,,^^pa?.Y4.|  '>3^¥ffg^ 
j&r(^  4i§Mvi9A  ^  ^  .4efen4  ■  hifn^ejf  befo?;^ ,  ^  ^oj^ejgi^ ,  fimPm 
4g|i^st..Qn0!  wbo^jtMid.  yi^ated  l;ioi?pitali^y,,^iyJ.,cp^]»?j?jfld  J^i 
tWttgeJi^ia.siMW^.the  ,q»e?Jtiqi?L  wa^sQl^iwly.^jjiii^c^^ 
jfcbp.^Kditt*fc>(fit,iiiM  tiw^  guidpd.^i^d  ^n^s>^l^i ^if  unmhfF 
to,w^ose®igauiic  w^hteme  of  u^ivers^l  t^fnp9ral.a?,  we^t?^;^ 

Htmlf^mmtiQU  this  qwrr^  .might  .be  ;ifla4e|Sjirt>i^ej:yiftfttt;ji 

^imt&fit0  pxQnmumi  wa^,  /that  Willi^ip  Dqke  qf ,  ^9(r^i^dj' 

«>wfb*.to  ^tttw  Bpgl»^  wd  bri^g  it^iiitpiolp^diew^i^Q  w^i' 


7!l«"XW;^'A'W^<vA^ 


su)<Iiprs.     Some  asked  for  jwiy  in  money — others  only  for  a  pas- 


'^4whii(m>!<>m 


m. 


aocording  to  bia  ability.     Une  Kemi  ot  r  escamp  taaciea  %,^f^|gpf 


-"nff  fi  iiA  vitro  p-wdio  — ■. 


vr/[  Mu'l  I,o>l'f; 


of  places  ^y66t  d«ffefdc^  ft^aitist  ttife^'cdpidit^rdf  ih^^lraindtilibliEli 
^'IHdfrdld,  «h6iigh  Mf^ai-y  fend  tv^onnded  after  hfe^vretoy^M  bafe£en- 
cd'frbrii  Yoi'k'io  drfifettd  hid  <*duirtiy,  which  be  m^lyvemlved^^ 
i?4k'itt  a  battlfe  wltli' ah  ariAy  fotir  times  a'snxmi&rms^sisMdfmn^ 
Icg^ti^'thiy/i^Veft^olf  hi$' chiefs  i^mdistifitfted^  advifl^gilftiiifTto 
r^t?r6"to  Ljmdoti,  Tav'aging  the  coutitf y  by  the  way^  iftcnHct'^td 
ffeddfe^'4he  efieray  by  femin^.  Bdt  ttio  generwks  HAi!bld.'«n4 
i^fer^ '^^^  8haM  I  ravage  the  <!?clatitfr  whfch  hasbeefa-'JOBelrcBlili 
te  my  Caf^?'  Upon  my  ftfith,  it?  ^^ald  be-an'  kat  6f  Isiia^n  l/^J 
IwH  kthet't^y'the  chances  6f  a.  baUl^i^wiih'th^  few  imin  iAaa^ 
attd'frtist  tb  my  oWnVatoWdftd  Ihe  gdodness  bf  nly»'C«Baa«|i^ 
fefttt't>f'M9'0ffil#ir^siidj  ^^  We  ^Mie  ftght ^  -ibey 'CiBhle.mofeibnV 
tsrt^iiih'tis/btitrtb'i'iliti  dttf  dfescfendtot^  also;  land  to^tafce>fem'»t» 
A^'  «otfit«iy  6f'  but'  ktMt6vs/'^  The  Bftgli&h  plK>riifecd)-bytTari 
fliifefiiliious'  bktfi,  tb  ftvafe^  neither 'pea6^'noftf«eeybor»'6jeatJ5r 
Wlfli-tSife  inya^r,  btit'^th^t6  dte  br  e'xt)el'theNl)ftBraMi  !►  >nfij 
^^^^th^'grotittd  ilhi*"h ith0ticefof<¥ard We  the  ff&al^irfjBiitf&j 
tet^"A^l<>:8ftxto'lhiei  occfTspiefd  Ta  long  chttih  «f  MUs^  filxtiftRi 
with  a  r^tApf^t  of  Intakes  and  6^et  itixtdl^.  "in'^tbg  tiigbbbf  itiu^ 
iBfliOfefofcet*,  WilUaitt  totiouhbedy  tiiAfcine^tt  day  irtiMAai^mni^ce 
iStki^mh. ''  Th^prie^  add  i^(!)!i¥k§,<ih  j^ef^'bdmb^h^ralttikctdd 
Ufitl^thei  ^Idi^k  VWte  ^e  todfe 'of  booty,; fbeg»jfif1)d^fpi-a9^ 
iMlfifeW^-HtAMes,  "^^hfle  the  fighting  te«i  Wer^fpf^efparfh^Tttttir 
kiftWi'^Tlri^  dor^/thfey  cbhfes^  their  titt«;v'ahdJireGi<VBdlnlle 
iiibf am^jKt<;  "  On^  the  oth^i^  »!dey  th^'  Bngttsh  idiii^f^t  tlpemsedirei 
WIfli  gf 4At  ft^ise.  tixigit\gtheW  iyWtttttidfi&l'gerngs^aifoiind^tbdl' 
Watehifi^^  and  ai-lwfcihg^fbeely  df  '^hi^  arid 'bfe^^.'  ^I«  ths^liloiite. 
a^i  ^^hfe'Bish^  6f  Bayfeui:,  \f^h«^  wbs^th^  ©tike'i?'h»Ifi*rothBt; 
cfeftferat^  inft!§d  fe  thi^  N(3tman'^a»4i[>^'lind'B(U«^miaIyibteaBeel^tW 
feWfei^i"  Hethferi^ni»tm«ed  tt'larg^^feite'iio*s««',i  ^iBfeAffaf/batMl 
of •(fttt^fy^d,'"attd'dteW'=h|)  the'fc^Mfy  iti^line^^fi'battteu^.n.Wib 


*^dd'  Ifefr' ti^jls  '^bett  hVmS  ti'  feiVaWde^tt)  the^<iliate©^5*4^ir>vi>6 

'^*'*^e!tM*f^fc^  •to''jBgfc!fe4edlv  ^fid  jmt'iil'  t^didth  rfe^i^^c^eoin- 

*i!^,  #^  'ihfli '  kll  be'  !^lfehi  < ' ' '  Wli«t  'I  •  gaJfij  •  'J^u ' wiilntfiiiwoti^if rif 
^^'facfJy'dii'MSircdiitfi^!'  ^1  mi^iUrisMifm^shOL  him 

imt] '  bffti^ '  akdi  ^  «d^'  wf ^ft  W6'  otit*  itfefe^  Bf^lidrf  for  4h^  fel«!ited^>p»ft 
ttM,  *rid»tt*fe(aeliifl«  6? th^te'Ei^HAl^>'  {Ph(ef  ptti  tftftidwItlfcrtWi 
Sirife^  fe^'^diA  y^eftmij'm  St.•^Bric#^'lHA«.'^••Th8y Idbdfaifttdd 

Wc^{iMlf(«^'^in^^6hitth,\A}ftdd,^  «kd'teokihi^>ltfe3o  e^iw 


4t«B«rr>]BiMl6e4si?  <TiM^^  ]Mri<lsts  ^b^R  petered  ito  4i.  ^eigbbpuF^ng 

lia^^ito.  Aflsisiin  thei  piom  homieid^  tvitli  liheir  f)t«(fei««. ^^ 

-iiA*flr$tjitlieNopmai»  Wet©  repesit^dly  driveu^  baak-i^ft/jrciport 
mfetit  tkfoti^  Uierjkfiiks  that  the  DukiQ  was  d«ad,  laaid  a  .psinia 
a^tted-fftlie'mtt^y)  which  began •  Ik>  i'e^4t)  but' ^cnthihi^  acotu^ 
tdmtidipfefl&iicioofiHiiiiidy  he  threw  himself  befare-them^ pilled ojBP 
Us  iiAlinet/  ataared^  them  0I  hia  saftstj^  ami  prpgUsed^  them  yior 
4€0ty'.M(Thfeti; 'hf^ a'akUfttl  iMn<Bti^i&,  to  lhreW.t]»ei  Citgli$h  off 
tii^'!|9Mird)  dre^  th^itv  ftom  theu'streog^iotdSf^uidw^  t)^ 
iaj:  .KKing  Haroldy  and  hi^  twe  bit^lhers^  wer^  fotmd.  dead  at 
A(erifi)oi;  oCf'lbe'tialkxn^l  ataddard,- which  W4a  ihsteiiijtly.  plucked 
iij»^raodvtiiei  Romali  banner  planted  itk  it9  steads.  The  rieaaaiiMi 
ofrrtfae^aBialiiiEin^h  Mmfx  withooVit^hief  or  staiH^m^^prolQnged 
thei striiggle'tHl  tiight>  and  fought  od  mtho'dark^  w.bfn  theroomt 
batants  OMddf  eaoo^i^e  cfiie  atimher  only  by  their  Iang»age,  whiia 
Ae^£%?endx  shouta  oi  vieiopy  reacnmded  frcAn  bill  to  bilK  •  |]t^>dng 
thns  ddmrlar'thiBirbDlm^y  all  that ^alohir  oo^ld-^aecompli^^  fihj^ 
pMribt;  taoldtecs  difperst^d^  r  Many  di^d^  the  ^iroads^.  from  ilbeir 
irotilnGtel  atiAUhe  fatvgueadf  tile  day*  Tb^^r^t/rW^  piirsiii^ 
Utlyobo^iih^ tftyrnlan  eavalryv wibogavea^a:irt^  temMafeT  >  ;  'f.> 
B'^  r'il^nsrf^tibked  inl  ot>e^  day.  ^ the  Anglo^^as^eif  i  ^t&t&i^tf) .  la^d 
tiae-'ridiftrealiKirof  England  beo^Maier  w^  pios^eaaiqfii  of  eUxmf^x^ 
Sber;Afi^io-8li»»sb  chroniel^n.  refer  itoN  this  I  fdttil  Uav  'in  tb|&  moft 

oflttfteerie^'cmif  descendants?*  fXha1>  thcuheist  l^t  thyinatiw^ 
inii|^flAdfatel)^)en-uildet'tbl^  ddnnaation  qF*  fi^r^ign^^rrrth^ 
ibfli  sbi».rliave>^[>«*i$hed:  «inid0fablyr^that  thy .  cpja^opyikur^  ^ji^ 
«Ueftakitr  ante  vaoqtiisbad^  $lamr  0^  disinh^t^d i''-.  Ii(9pi;^..a^^ 
^faid^<pali]|<^tic  snparfstitbn.  discerned  traces:  of  .£r^ih^od.<Hi  ,tl^ 

MtttB^  wii^^'waa-  pmiS'  in  jbia/wayy  made  a  voiBir, tb^tl  be^  T^ould  ^m^ 
^iriObnaatk&ryoiithia  $poti  te  tjbe  Ho^y  TrinMyia^d.St,^fH^ 
9Hit%ft^*dmd»}g»4^  spUls  j^f.  tbeide^dt'  tbi^cpi^u^<^rar.]3P^fri^ 
Mirdttds  liosfiicmii  dedtsAaljingfthe  poimtryiifs  they  adfaneed«  ^jil^ 
4ihe  ^niEteatHi)^  Nbrolan  in>triguesi were  busy  |^«tl;i^,ioUy^  t^i)^^ 
adyaiilage<pfrtfhe.divi«iw$r  wliich*  ^yr  jbt^^^edrAaif^i;^  tl^e^^xr 
«m:)«ilthdntiii^s/  r^flPilese  i«lrig»efir^eife)i^ky|«%. eottdwt^.tiy-tte 
})rtlatea^|(aent^7of>  whom.adtisedjWbmi$$ion,tO!  hw  i^b«^  9?^ 
mlH  lfc(^^baiitteri<^:.6^.Pet^)  ^ad  therl^leflibeiiP^p^ii^jifi^ 
^AibUndieb^diemeto  ico<^e»i»sti0alip(?^\f^r,rer  a«tnat0d(r\>y  per 
it^£d><ii9fif^itdi9i3k  r  Oi^€iii78y  o|.£i>reign^  origip^  gaji>edtpM^{b^^^ 
Utndi  fcy  [the  ^^mrmm  iprewitdep;  iwere  ipfey  mg  the  j  p^rt  %^i*W  W 
tttjjTfhadlJbeaiiipaidrJttfnione^  >^rii^  p^Hfti<;(&$u /,r  .^Vferfl^  Wriw 
aafeif  of f^the- oltjJ^ .th^ MnJpemfdy  <»^ i B(^r^ .i^ee|^ip^}i>df)4-  tJi^fit 
Jfarm^skmiM  bcr^Bartde  WAtktb^  r^rgjgiflg  iiiy4iV!  ! ) Jjb W  ^pmV"* 
deputation  to  the  camp^  whom  William  outwitted  and  blinded 


tliincr.    A  vain  coiimEaibbiiiitdiidiira^tMb  tedimuieiich 


IropoEJjbiia  hmoiirf  thatrtorllvdQldoireal^hedi'JBiii^q  yet^dbibdis 

'iOrsMp^eddiftAt^'fifedklbafiif,  ii8^l»ta»iAsoBqM»'ika^ 
.»ndfieinddiitj|}f  (l»diciibdrt;eno4[>sfer:^bl^hk>f)r^ 
-nkv  riiJbolp9Btd(Biefn}yrdeiBiBidtt^«9iij^h»Ii^^^ 

sioiUrougfctQ^  haii^diAon^  I wloppsr^  th(moifo)]4]diFl^'ft^3Km  p&Jb- 

ebh^fbf&liintnnuodas^^y  WflliarartMi  Cl^ 
jaVarflnbB£ler)iftrUie!yv^iiUy/Ahe.Ia^  efvl^fferll  ^B^facf^ilfts 

9fil)ldiK]:d  af>pliBBll  fflieiimeiifim  1tor>i;heffliiii(]Jb^>ol  t^IBbotys^BsChiti- 
(VBncabHcjsirfliri^'BecEt  il»]9oi^l^^^  \rhbl0iitetdntroffliSid(g»tt9oned 
country.  They  made  exact  inventories  of  alfthei^iatesiBbQih^c 
hdnd^IpoEeate^Bdgnl^eiibg^thsmotHtlb'i^Feat  ^oA  wtlArttmxktmSs  in 
o£j)Baeei:|^a^kioh  ^a^)kapiie8m3}iodAlM  dS^br^dE^ 
^rfifixoBtiB  ^Balk)THro<^diedoin  ^^larttle/IbAiaU^^v^  tkbir 

8Hefeait^i'aU0ld>i&att  iir ko  cUil^defibtb  ifi^t^  ibiii-i«aireBpi0vfaiil»dpldie 
8fiprOper|jisDfxiev(ea!]KI>iitft[«  bitteiiicbBd^cUori^* 

v'Evqt^iiM^  Beoiiikted^pnbo|]e^^di«tBiDmiet^ 
'ermemfran^t&afi  Tkxfccftlieri&dbire^ribvtii  IJi^lr  daidnenv/eiii^teBtib- 
o(tdai>cb<nQe8p»rdWt(tfo<)t]^  jto&i«t%'Uie 

'iiUili^JDfi^cci^Kjiiiaaii  gnohJ^rjIli — oononpogrioo  to  ri^m  LnsIgnS  m 
oaiB^  ^iM'i6dxt6kSAosi^'mwnmsm&isey^^         ^0()R;^ipQft!friaiBs 
iiipfaHD^ttlldi^ilkpnBSHisafdilelhe  rWMliQhi^I^^marw^Jbept 

ootobsd^elfiliHcr  lifhiisIf^iBik.  xiiTiUm^Slslii^aetfd/^QcIttetntfieteismsiof 

^yfilididiiiTedittirflonl.  JjA^]i»ilr[of^Qi€0i»[s«iltrtJ3i)6]biiL(Q«^^ 
^tiogcUistl  it^dbilUaKai4'sifflttAGrald.oIiA]|rliieI^^^ 
niuihkhi4mli^xl»dd)toD08iiK^an4otapeii^  ^kAeas 

/Ifufi  ^  lasriKibnp  i^etoeinEndv/iiiD  iteCMAOferise^Hciitfncii^ohiilked^dhd 

viblwrib&ipclrfnniy/datBliIted^^ 

^  The  borons  ana  knights  ^ot  extendmtuioiiflEftttigi^ScklQ^tKom^ 
bsfandb,  ;«n{l]ieif:^i(jbiiiive  tiii£]8/{*j  Sdbot^toii^kittieii^fiajfimlltti^     ; 

y;;fiQi9e3SAiiti9p8vAimeildH^^  daiifiqiffi  bttldi.  a-^^She 

-2 jloneilliinngi  ^^kiibIwanti<staoite  thsltantp^dat^  Mdnl^siriied 
dxilQs^i^AaiBd,-  iiaih¥^pi'^i^(^™n^  cjltvklof 

•btim^Ki&I#f jlhdtiarn4nyi€Hi£'ji'Qi9(itai»bi«^  &ifiibcr(n£aMB«lid 


-^npfijs?.  Thol  jdiiiftheritHdi  ixwHi  viM  i  wi^re  i  lam  r4i^«iaiid^r  anftjcofai- 

Bmdiib^vir  plitbdmedi' » i i {ElfaBrlob i oE /tMt I meilT  van^fiert^^iiclaoipi 

9ib>t!>itekeit!9jNir'jtZH»K^v^^terB  tdalcsik  ffimri  loAruM-^iM^theljsiMlti  of 

9lWiyibini«iiii<^/^libhfiln/i^vaaitfiti«tflr)^  viln- 

nqsiiftedb  h^'jgnobl^/ttibTresy^iiiipiird  inagkbotids^/'ikjirrfthB/itid 
(jdipjariifjbii^i^MjepiMed^iMidt^^  o^irv^hniig  Jwonito/bfodie 

despicable  men,  yielding  to  unbihdieailb»iiliMiiffinw8s^ivv(iH.*d)^betti- 
iifeb»r/Asrftoi«bhed<^fife  Jl^MW' ViUtojri  iu  1  TU£^ 
8«trfiodi9/^  theiinoetvila  sp»|icK^^oAftl.'  m  i  iSV/UatQiv«irithejr)^iidilh&i^llly 
sAc^JMdmsed'iyieycihflid'iaeffi^  Jboidoi^dliBy^sUd  JUoDdcihrmrdh- 

-(toiyiessvtooESi^  Inaiciibd^itiieflJasl}  VBoiaaAvxii  ikaaik^^R&wlbldkQ 

o^^^tedSiSOjbdabiBdl.Tln  io  ^'}h(»iff')/ni  }•>>•:/') -jJ'jjnr  /'uiT     .v;nn»0') 

III  eSMtomiii^tlm  bud  ccc»|^dlttheJl8fidt\|jdl^uqIi]itad'K^asa^^ 
9iihe/M^^^i<»dblA\db(^V k^  lldie/Evi^^  (soldiery  doul  raJBaoiaedfto 

'iitiflb  iisMybiked)i^j^iljofi<  thel  :tmiv  f flreteiitsoTfkoIIcai&ib  aKsr/fahn, 

-7idi)^bait!»n9ynd  eM¥  podFjka^ii9-BQo»  lifted  bnsbimlieir^msq&'iiias 

iiditoo^x|ifmi9^V>^^'^i^^<^'^l^^^^^  viibjri^  cry 

-chfast^fOWR'jttiitnk  iTJiti  kbrdm^  xlfilmbialidy  ^flrd)jfeiBan^'eBsmrs 
ditf  £Wn&i^  wi^b(£»i{ii^biC(ijuiag&]^nd^^d>foi!ilinDej(  sooiDJ3eiXBiie 
in  England  men  of  consequence — illostrions  btaoifEqp'aikd  ^^Uir 
^am.u!^^cfffiph\»  Jand)f(ili0CiBre3cmiQneiisidnti6l&:lii^i8rlr8it^  bSbame 
;)rfMft)te'flJvi'^prioiUi^^  t^otb0F4/j([Elob'iiebiBn](ls>Jo£rli^ 
'ioiBmif  aA^arnstiibHea^f^yriidfemiaizTin /JQn^abdy  I  w 
9(MddAb]rfiibdijtilik(ir[£fiso»(xiv9iifJspi^^  iftmcft'jm  in»eiofrHiis 
(llM£nlIAI^(}ttd)tl<^il^I»at€Dto(lb^^  .ioptbisidefniiobilityy 

f  jiafisritfae  asQjH^rjstgrledfiiK  iitle.^ 
28o(dih0  ^cbvQt]A(iK)0!EiJiif  I»]Oi]htc^Ta^fti«omi4d)^«dl]irpIaie|:trItai^ 

-forcA^jfepigHiiRirtBtctfcniiiii'^tz'j  ion  riiiloin;!  Tmib  ?.fioiFd  oriT 
;  Y^r^i^liiin^i^f  Qdodiidg(jdt<i)rdDi^  chapuiiii  iiukdi^ioq^]Aiery  cdatSEled 
ifi«Miohi«9<ii8th)fNp»^^  (jdndoiaher  msfOf  hadddver 

^rig^^  .te(NBd  scHBQiiiii  G!mJ)fi(TlHbra»|^roMiA^^s^ei^^ 
bathmlk^ifiM  «hAl)bw)m>^lffi{t  effoEtoiteiixwldfiili%  IgfrisdigiMBpfes^ 
iotitvak,  dliQrq>iio«iljbf(tbebfonsTBQ]ni^t(l^^^  }b«itA;i8if;^tbe 

bibtalttiau^'jMftAi^  an»idisiaiDeip^fliiB^u|)ifi9^1sGrfttl^bHiii>^ 


^4^[:^€r^'0Ter  ^  alHat^r^^^  «8f)o<M0dlijr  eiii^ifi^diito  iidbfiiihitito 

|ci  tj^j^UrOf -Q^wJ^,  /A<iKH)^(ftf)e  specjnltybkots  ofiiadmrratbh 
Sfff*e(^|J^4l<M#^IVes|S0]a.0^^  made  b£  'taom^bilffakK 

man  king.  m  r»o  ^  +  *.'.  .'-i;  l»'t>M  ^.j  j-tHiul^-  s'lrr^Od 

>fr^.}!|4^i|t^^-i^9'f'n^  ^  .Stisims^t  Kk^rattnemiftteiiors 

|^44?i>3^  !?!^^^^r'M4:  p)«ei$d  in-f^bsoltitcr  {autftorat]iTOfiec'4hos6 
j^c^lffpio  I^J.  W^ (i>lo9tT <  <;MI«11^  * Mronge^^bohaTiedl  \ titemsiH^li 

]ff^^  vij^  WWtrbr(t;iWr^ppj?fi8S0r^iWa$(^to 

m^v  ^llWr  f;^rf«>?  f  ic$wH)l«ip^  t  jqi^ikijjulifl  ( Jvearer  Ytaiig1l«d'  )^ohs9iwRm 

8j^4^u4i^rfi|na  sQ^rtii|gr/^h«iK^  to  ln$e  j^owl^tattdflftbtdrianniy  to 
tll^  f^qmiffWl^[pcw«riandMi{|im  in^riohiicetMKSftilb^ 

Vg^^ti^  p^ofL'b^fiOr^d^oed  ^fhalr(miJ^7K)  it[fr»lendiflika«iC 

^a4fpcff8(989|r^^cOut^v$^omnk^    Wt^tMnldidried.tooffceriMad^ 

^rftRfpl(4fi^Wli*liii "  tOi|i!ee>Qnf*b9iW>ddd^^hD tJwnpnbfidyUte^ 

^^SP^^h cpJ^l ,wi:Cftt«r'  .-proffiiwon^ic fW«($iiq3llJlSte  pnrqhaifldi^ 


JattcN^^firwhi  tee  ( «k(l'  it<yili^  <i)th^>  i  ahi)  ib^m^  (Ave*  v^if  ^ttki^'  tff 
ki6t^  n^ine^  c^c^/ "^d'  despslrf  In  lordksl*'  tb«t  Ibe' tii)t>  6f  < !P^»ii^4 
pence  dhonld  be  established  for  ever.  •i^.'"'*  ^'*"' 

8fi3rili^edomiiw»S)wlftild^'eisde^  sltiamlg  i*fi»^y*y^tkm^  hStidii'^f 
aokliere^^tkmt  ^l«Sder^>Dff '  dhieftl  iwrfthbiir  'ftlte#^irs/;i^o''1{vkf 
Ht^didTdc^ser^  Ifehetamffatt7^*1^e»k^(bbilll^i$^  mitlftW^^k^ 
t^ritei^qi' Wbfc^<^tIi9l>)Mrl»M)^^ti^e^[^df  ^i(^^  tb^  '^f^y  <Am^ 

inad«Rslateib  of '-theb'^lillvtfa^ii'^e^t^ii^J^I^^  sk^ 

ifiminnstatioes)  of  iterb&Htjr^  lAi&triil9ft«rf  ihtt^i  ^Mtffe  ^ly^i^'  ^i^l? 

ed^M)n^(ibenated^s|)etii!bfttl:edi  ftiM  {6^  poiiW ««< Wffl^^  Vib'd 
g»)tlftiyd/'«ifd  Mi)ed>W'D^i^afk|tN6r^ay|>!At^^  ^ke^'t;toy)fti^| 
MABRrntkii^h»sft<^flSb>  (elhdM«s.'#ehtiai|MikMi  ■  <  >  6^ttt«r^  dii^dt^^  tl^f 

ef  liraiDr-ef  iahbtfaeirlnuie  a$id<tf  4Stiisid|&'JK^^.^  ''^T>hd^^Wi^ 

listed  in  the  Fanner*,  or  body-gtftli^'tfi^tiiei^iWS: ^Viiflp^rWH 
gObiDsb  SteNWr(wh(»:<icA»ld<ffM<^^  ^iiJld'«^^D[ii^kd,^'^^WA  ^d 
ks4g^i^/d^iti6t(Jtifafe  'fiit^  bf  f  tihd^'  efetMlhf ,  ^^l^d^#'tii;^'fbl:e^ 
atia'nmrlbk/'^icralncl^Mdnoikiilh^  ^ni^^^^i^mik^'mi  idi^ihiktt 
Hih^ffi'Vwmii  ibyt  tU^  rvatiqiiislied'  Iti^ithmt  •^^^^w4tibh  '^'  l^ifv^^t 
ltfimidl9;*^^the'iri^tbr$!t«»iiAlbtlii9^^ 

IkiblnoHoad,  lWithl)bi«i  i)rbvi  afid^ w«i^^4^ri][  '46#lidf '%^y 
idM  fi»eaoiii<|i»^fh^#^Mw(iddi  ffhA^^aSi^'kM^^dk'dP' 
ISfdbktodqv.  Ofai^eldnM^s^^slid  hi»'d:i^l@d  ^tM^  ^ihS^'Of 
iiiid&(9f)iNoTpiaik}  <EHsi^(dii«k'biflg'  ^^  fepdiiy^bpi«h^%f^^  ^.. 
biitoii*.vo'afhk  ^mkR><k&pimulir^<^^<4Bm^Hii^tl^^^^^  %lMNf 

ln^nkbWe^it]kHired<}dig«i^  t&dti  iti'Mf^  ^mr'pti^  c^'jihef^ " 

i^  Iir/cmiEeqiEk0Hb4^^ofi  !th6>  <^f»e»^e^«^tthd' Wfff^^i^  l^erpc^ 
id^  /cflD^lttdwt^^JifHtbiiih^nii;^  by/4^' imhbp^^ljlmt^^ 

ctm^  offiju9tinof^^imdvil^w<)^ 


S^  7v&ehs4t#H%friC9<^ 


pwnii  rsBoSkd  ^^idrat  9rimlJn^cM^l)l^^p4jog)^;iftl$|g^ 


t^firbi^eOTSioI  tUB*f|>]wiiMO(4:>]SQiam{^<9«c^9ilri^^ 

i^iM  9B08U-lIi  liarlT     Jos'}   V.oaioxl  -liexlt  t^niflsBVA  -idt  ;ti  Lsaix 


iBe  ai«tk««v[pn»niiinsprttejr£d^i9i9|b^ 


■i:ii*.i:fc: 


tion^  have  been  borne  by  orave  men,  who,  thoi|^^i^£f^i^^[V7 
bdt,&atelB|>  tinK]ijabcdili$>iir  ^ll^tal@»s^4^e^^T^QMd9ft^ie 

md^oifaiigq  to8inritatet^mi9ti3e;jbrfifteu%df{t^^ 


^nJKicrie^mililqap^ 


used  it  for  washing  their  horses'  feet.    Their  ill-usage  Ufrild)^ 
fWA§^ltf%mi}i^'ifft@llotii»iH9itO'ld^  afidalHii^&rspiOre 

s&tofieiM^  mofi^mhifiSfioM^qi^  4h^«mt8lmnotDrxGictiid)iro^ 

6(^nl^^ei1^%NHe  fili6pM07iSbr{jM»iHJe,aiiiieivi^ 


pe6i»  ^^<8Jfil%is[l4^«<^^oi'i  ^«^lbreoA\^B{h8[i3(k(dBridi^ 


Tf§*¥k;^fi^ffe^oJ*  fOf'^^  ^nofn  oYcid  vd  omoci  need  aysd  ^noii 

'^dr.^dteiflPdbig^lG^rrntscd  pnplfiDafvMi 


m^fmo^tM^^SIie^hom^^lmimy^ffiia^ib^ 

Kaa  %f^  tl«§$t  'i^tl^lAlS  W^  sdttlsr/irxdafecMiqUoeKpB-eaA^^^ 

teten^^^t^^b»#  ^a^ii(i<tffi9k4^i9ii£ndtfi(idlra^^ 
Ift^da§el9i^  ^l^tfo&rr^MiJlll^^i^eiltrxi^^ 

P«%H<JllaiW<th(f»rxrf4i^  BttfiltlM  ^iciigoBni86(i£rtke  fiasfito 

i^^^%@ak^^f^&<ft«tf»«R]&spjtl¥»|(^ia^  WianamitianiaM 
arrogant  earl  or  prelate, — "  He  torments  us ;  he  goads  us  jitdkif 


TWse  wiere  aU  sepzied  by  ipy^  authority)  as  wQre  mo^tl  iifjiti)^ 

<^l#iirii)f9/idil«i^Q«p  r  pn^minMiofi  jai^llocriani>  pmiMioiit  i^wttei 
nhm  l^m^^^  vf$»  not  muK^  >i^'i  final  >iwtoff|r^  mw^  itts^Hk^  liiik 


wi^itoifi^rxy  wtQidw!^^*  l^mlldischtKas  pf  .$liM9jjpoU<3g^i\sbii^ 


t]^lOiii(!^d^  i»$xiaiaed;Sft?:^yiUis|irasi&«rQd  tw 

ti|loMwd^il«iitiitotti&9tiFak<^H^  Ji:e}diii^iftei&jeti£i^))^a06u^ 

patriiUMjio;)kjg]|j^4.>itihdici|i^^4^  lu  t)iH>'to  /-i^)  umip 

This  holy  league  bc^w^en  the  crown  and  the  jbiar^  for  the  pur<- 

pose  of  spoliation,  was^  as  usual,  disguised  under  a  TeUgiou$  jnask> 


d ' 


wasi  <tbe  i'g«nie»  wbioh  ^i&ome.  formerly  p^-ed  with  the^JE 

*9/r,ri».neyeiy/l*o4»  C*tj^jii?rty.bas  iWfUted  bajwl  winbwd 

cnnqiieBl^u  'Xhe-  5^^iH)084olii3  batinw'^'  has  beoi-  stained  wi&^'itlto 


Md'^fwotifyingji  <fer  gi^^  every  <^nc(ie  ^vhiofa  th^  eupidiljr- j|^ 
&uizoiaJ9>mn^^$^'tfa&t'Fraiic«'i«tbe'«iost  civilised  m%tm  Ur^ 


'^^\Aft(ilo^ito9in<MSii  ill 


iaiiAftieit?.itjHtAd'libese<QiNDit^^  beilit' px|^trailedi  by<i  basfattis 

if?Gm^Mbm^»t&Ai  their .dcifaoudieiies'it^id  g^iitot))rJ'3;.l$^|ytiat 

cities.     In  general,  the  tliirBt  of  gain  raged  mof!4'Aw(&dy  ^B^Bt^^ 
^'ifrimlk'thm ^eveni in  A^' ^iSdieirsi'iOf *ithel4QQ|Ki<(iM*i^>'  ^\^ 
>iau»f!jofithe>4forinto^  misttd  h^'itb>%:(pefiri^coiMrdl4€^^<^ 
iia^i>thaii>  ite  ibruMvtfi'Of  ^thtt'  laftteiu 'if1>he>met»&iaUbo^ 

d^  {ik>mtneB^xt^abim£^.*4;><  bitii^,  imy  mett^i«t^a^miiil'^^^a9xtlid|  tm 
quent  cry  of  one  of  ihemmh^ia^^^D^JO^^ 

-'iif*\  »u]  "I'l  .;i.:n  'H't  ji)/   iw/'  I'j 'uj  iiD/M^d    .'ii:j;*)i   /'on  ^-ri], 
-./t^RlfT '^'UtM'j^iivt  js'cKniij  'K-'Mi:-!''  .Tu^^.n  "ij  yfi;^'  j'.'Hjj"i<ki<'  {(»  ^>^.uq 

fffirverauies  of  Italy  coQid  afford,  ne  practisea  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  of 
ftoV%.    atiti^quinitig  the'bMf  for  api^fefi^oA  Whicti' dro'^li  ft^  tfigl^  irbirkV^i^ 

ifranc  soon  nllea  its  scnoois  wivh  men  distinguished  for  jEh^r  hterarV 

BnUilranil  poor  monastery  o^  Bee,  wh/^re  he  Ima  becon^e  a  ;nonK.  and  nsen  14 
md^^^frm,  i««Uiefa  iS)Mn€dil^««h<idl4lv^^;^^aA  (iiiif^ly^ik#ro6n^dr#}dl 

9f^i^lAj^n^hipJmifiV^^}if»»  ismherti^ritiwi  lli^.i^wajHety.  ,sHi^n•jttaEi4lpaH» 

#Miirl3«t1»i^'^^MfirtlU»^  A)>p4s0d  lAM1d'4«ti^6^«o6ti^  MM 

til6> md&&'heiMriisLfclodt:^SBiiig  te^'ift)^'liUloi;<UiklB,«ttAj|8kkiUtr i^» pkiAn<^etM§ 


^lfiUittmum.f^-iBk0^^'B^  jipA^y*>->  <-' 


448  7^  An^t^N^onmR^, 

Complunta  of  the  degradation  of  the  S 

roioAlJlHtksj'SMiiWreiib^tSic^rtm'tl 
tation'^Aj  'EntH^ndi'lbi^e^  ^  'mii 

poriB»ti<we(ibi»al.""Niif  Wtioiiilit  ™ 
fr«iilN<*tt««ay."  Boniifes'irf ■Kindt,, 
slawk  by-tjleW4W«^i«'t^id^Ut  sthmj 
haff  st/^tte'dPNty-that'eVert  WilltaHi' 
prttiM!'WsA*(iictaW)IlleM*e^faMbK4r 
GiSftWOfcd'Wak i^iiinW^iA!  dret^ ' tii'  liin^ 
hiih  i**te*ftl!rti(ialwrf^de,  Ntilfti'i'jii.W.to 
objlteKl"  »ijtlfe''MWH"«p|nrtVffl'.tli(!''' 
moUH* 'Ji««(*"tilijtO'  aer-liHe  *CwesIiit 
I  «lll>4o«i*«»hi'lli(!l(lilllt  'I  *1(1  HWHj 

8Dj*«^ot*^'rtifeit'*ftd«<s''liiri^a^  'aiidw5 

slaSlI WiJ'oU»-kW6ifl|',61'  «Ktii>6l  'of"ill(!l 

im(»t!dftAW'4'iii!it4r>ii<?i)a"S*ij4'l)yi 
Caif  ^W  inffirtfeHtiy  ^ai!(-  'ii^h'infe^tlyi' 
bywW'atoiM  mm  a!  SmUiSit}'  t 
moll!i*l*i*l'l«  aliMAritlii  ht[fl*(J,  diiH 
Ea#te&"a8l*i*Ml3I>y'ilHlW»;'  ftcit"BAi 
allte'JWIM-rofflWiWWflita'irteiit 
Wimmf:i  ™i»E»(ifelid''tten|f(lilS'l« 
ton«H'it^A'^Stt"trt««ftrB<Wl'^b6ttM"k 
nolitt»ftB«<l''OmftliWl;"(if  tHi*V'tW'' 
returned  to  his  ejoister ;  bnt  his  words  g 

MimDsmwssi&m!- '"_" ■;"?-'    - 

WilHInmilfa  siWrrtin. tli8'«B«tAtf 

to  mmnm'^^  u  EWo'EiKvarii, 

the  ImMJiBi  jiSh-Mliii  lif  Sfi^vii'gln 
ruli!)«"ii*>8»»'b*-li  ctlMil*. '  Tfii  ■ 
the^'»«i*i'*Ei!*4itraia'nofAiS 
no  IMB'fflSikTMMd'UrlfrtiapVoJ'  1 
l«ri?llteai'  MntHrf.  '"TtraicaiiAiari, 

in  d»,W!rf  IHmi-S  VsinftlJV'ihS 
tlie'BM/'»eelll'hol»s¥aW  T<)W-«B' 
lonrf''W»b«d''aie;H''the(«')>«i 

poiSf/t**  WtHSi-iStfdl/r  %t  ilafcs 

•"'•  *'l  (if  WtftKcBoiiVlliiVofSi 

■Tiisj'jtyso'ioiijwU'lW 


ii-!«t«twta(  i 
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frtDW^  bP^aSfefyy  lidd  «^  repast' served  up  t6'•8ax(m'^I]^tikg4h^lIJB 
•^rtkt  toll,  in  Which  hfe  comp^ed  thiei^  to  eat  of'  fehes^'&tfeSd- 
den  by  their  order,  attended  by  young  women  halC-Udk^^^flftiu 
^'^Ith  xUaiheveHed  hair; '  (MuUferes  vultu  fet  vfeste-procsicbd,  sbSrsis 
post  tergum  crinibus.)  '  Snch  of  the  EngKsii  ai4*etirid,  bi<|^tt3i 
away  their  eyes  from  this  siffht,  were  ill-treated  and  ieered  as  hy- 

,.po9rites  by  tP?  bisljpp.s  .and  Iheir  boon  co^npanjons,      ^^  ^  -  , 

^^  AP^"g '^'^®'^®  9^*^^®'^  Peninea,  Rdo,  ^i^hop  of  i^ajre]!^^ 
,:^ii;ig:S  birotli^r,  wa«  famous  ^s  .a  tan^.^r  of,th.9  wW*^g]W;iJ  Jl 
pffifi^  ^  Grand  Juaticifiry*  of  t}ie  H[pg4om  ^vq  him.^iwfjEei^ 
Utles  for  torm^iating  them^    The  r^^ovvn  whicli  he  tlw^  flpflpjiv§(i 
among  his.  countrymen  uaised  his  natural  arcqgancetp  th^nUs^u»t 

})itoh^:  insomuch  that  his  inflated  aipnbition  aspired  to  the  .Papacgf, 
br  which  he  prepared  the  way  with  rich  presents,  having  filted 

the  wallets  of  several  pilgrims  to  Rome  with  despatdNesfoT'ttien 

of  influence  there.  Itt  the  midst  of  hk  pompous  pr^paratKnt  (br 
''a'Visit  to  the  eternal  city,  William,  who,  for  some  catise^' d^ 'i^'6t 
^Mish  the  scheme,  met  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wigbt,  an4  (dh'^^^d 
'him  before  the  barons  with  having  maltreated  the  Saxons' Tbejfbffd 

X]|Tieasure  t;o  the  gi'eat  clanger  of  the  common  caus^.         .     /  ^  li.* 
,  ,f|  Considering  t^ose  grievances,'^  ^aid  the  Kipg  ^o  J}ig  ^fSS^MJ^ 

1^  t^ll.Hi^.how  f  pvgbt  to  act  towa^-jis  such  a  l)rpt^^i:|,..  ^ijp 
,.flft5^  tQ  ftnsw^r..  ".liCt;.  hii?i  besei.?p^  mi  kept  m  s^^  Ws^ftfe" 
.  jse^lHed  WiUiftu^.  No.  one  y^nt^ifff^d.  to.  lay:  his  .h«w4i:^P  »fl^e 
>rbi€JK>p>« — •^'hen  the  King  advanced  and  ^^  bim  hy  th^'^olkis. 
*  fi*  I  am  a  clerifc,"  exclnimed  Odo— ^^  I  aim  God's  qiinistei'  i^iaaone 
«  bdt  the  Pope  has  a  rt^t  to  judge  me.'^  But  William,  'vtithptt 
'  letting  go  his  hold,  replied — ^^<iam  not  passing*  judgiiiQUt^^i 'a 

d^rkT  lbi&  Is  inf  cottiit  and  vassal- whom  I  arrest.''      - '  *  •  ^"^'^ 
The  brother  of  the  Conqueror  was  conveyed  itstb  Ne^ttiirldy 

and  imprisoned  in  a  fortres^^  On  the  death  of  the,j[atter,^pdo 
,w^s  released^  and  lie  immediately  put  himsetf  at  i;|ie*l^eM  .ci*an 

T^WWPmM^  tW  trowi^  for  P5^fe^_^9)^9^^^^ 

.gPPP^enf;,  \yillifira  Kqfus,  foun^  i^  exp€t4ieflt;  to  apBPftvi^W® 
R^i^Si  ftp4  3Q,P0Q.qf  t}^ei?ii  a^9pb)e4  mim  hlf  i^m^mm^ 

-  w^r^  furnished  with  ^rpis.     Odo  was  bQsi^g^  m^>mv^f4h»ff'0 

^  Aurr^Eider  ^  whereupon  a  great  dauiouit  arose  ^n;u>i3(gUi&.En^i^h 
itroopg  of  the  Royal  army :— -^^  Hope^—ropesr*^ bring  [rope^iijand 
let  us  hang  this  traitor  oif  a  bishop  and  his  accomplices  ■  4>»  king, 

"'Why  dost  thou  l€»t  him  retreat  in  safety. — He  is  not  >ix«rtLy  to  li^k^e, 
'  the  crafty  villain  1  the  murderer  of  so  many  'thousands  -df 'iftitt'r 

-••"■'''■                                        •             '"^               .         '     '  f    1    ■■[.  tr.no') 

'1-    ■   ■•    . /— 7T*-r-TT^ • :■    '    ^  -■  I r-f — :-*r 1 ^■■.    r'.r    r';il,«^ift  »»7/t    • 

^  *  -^  tTirdef  tTie  Nortuan  king^fhts  was  tli^  highest  pififcetinaerjAiE!e^(JWn,'i§it'b{Wy 
<Ctlli  t^hte{«dMitii^^4iti^i  of 'Uie-  itinint,  but  Uie  i^rrnimtDd of  <lAytii'ftiyJ<4tldfte) go- 
vernment of  the  realm  ii^  tfie  absence  of  the  king,  being  Ipdged  in  the  Imiids  of 
bim  who  held  it. 


The  4i^-J!{or)mn8.  4i§ 

"  In  terminating  the  recital  of  the  events  \yhich  jhave  Ju^  been 

laid  before  .tjhe  reader^  the  chroniclers  9^  English  birtk  give  way  io 

deep  ai}d  toachi^g  lament  over  the  miseries  of  their  nation  :-;-'^, It  cap- 

iM  b^  doubted^^  some  of  them  exc]aim,  '  that  it  is  God's  y^ill  that  w^e 

shall  BO  longer  be  a  people— that  we  shall  no  longer  posdesa  onr  iia- 

montt!  honour  and  feecurity/   Others  complain  that  the  nanke  En^sll»- 

m&n  has  become  opprobrious.     Nor  was  it  from  the  pens  of  i^onteui- 

pqrqrieis  aioiie  that  such  complainings  escaped  :-r-thj9  jemembrahce 

iof-a  haavj  c^amity  p.nd  of  a  great  national  di^grape  is,  ,Q(>nstapi^ 

.rfi^jinripgj.frAW  time  to  time,  iuthe  wwka.writt^,  by.de^enddi^ipf 

fteifAi^gl<;^  ^aofons,.  ftl^h.(|Ugt^  m  a  \m  iwpWsive.m^^n^,^,il^f#T 

Wfttyi?}gtideqf^ge3£iwqptpa^t..  ^w^  §0,  f'QQQfttly.a§,.1^.fifl9^n^h 

•  ^^i\^OT>  ^^^  di^tii^c^n  pfjrapk^  in  En^Jw^d  is  4pcJ^^  tp  h^v^  ^ppi}g 

ffgift  (^"P  Copstuest ;  .^nd  ^  moqastip  WJ^ifpr  ^119  \\^^  nqt,  h^^^^^r^U 

with  entertaining  revolutionary  t]ie^ries^  wrote,  the  foflow\ng^femarKT 

able  words  :— If  there  is  among  us  so  great  a  difference  of  conditions, 

>t  1^  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there  is  a  diversitjf  of  Wes  :  and  if 

th^r^' hi  anjoiig  Us  fii)  littlfe 'piutual  conftience' and  iiffecJtiory;  "i^ '  it?  he- 

jptttf^'  We  are  ncrt  of '  one  Wdod,    Finally;  a  \triter  who'  flcttik'ikfe^a'  in 

Ale'beg(ni^!l^  of  th^  ^eveilt6en^l  century,  recalls  to  >ti^c(4h!e>Ni:}tfato 

i^iikfy^it  b^  thi  expiamation^-^J/^mom  pf  ^omwi,  ^^e  ^p$ik$dn 

Itepm^  of  compassixHi-  of  ithe'  di^hetited  and  despoiled! families  hvhp 

.ihadi  tbep  ^oiik  Mto.the  class  of  artimns^.of  peasanta><a.nd  ntgny.df  tbeb^ 

3  (rf paupers.:  ..'fhi^li-the  last  ^prr^wful  iglaneiei  (j^t  baqfe  %^g^ibe 

mist  of  ages,  oi^  th^^  ^eal;  ev^nt  whic^  ^staWisHed  \^  jpiigl^n'd  ftJ^j^pe 

,Cif,)^fflg^,/noi)les  9-nd  wanrior^  of  forei^  extractipn,    ,  ^i/.-i  ,  ,i[\' 

;<|'Ifi  collecting  in  nis  own  mind  all  the  facfip  aetailed  inf  %e  lofe- 


rs^hut  the  intrusion  of  la  nation  into^the  bonifai  of  atttfthei-'^iS^e, 

M^%i«  iaita^  to  destroy,  and  the  scattered  fragments '^fH^ii^h' it  ^e*- 

'<$^^^  as  laa  integral  portion  of  the  new.  system  of  society^  m  tk^WcOm 

<  fltier^h?  of  personal  pmperty,^  or  to  use  the  stronger  labguagdof  ijs&ordi 

,::^i  ^eda,  Q£[t^.clo^»g  ta  th  soil*  .  He  {nsstnot  picture <t€kbjlp>aflf^:»6i^ 

.  tb^  m^  hm/if  WyU^m,  .the  Kiog  and  despot  ;.;Q^4  the  qth^s'^impfjf  Jbis 

'5I^^i^c}§,  .ftigji  ^d  lo>v,;riph.aod  poor^j^H  inhabi^^lil£;Eng}^x^4i^^ft^ 

consequently,  all  English.     He  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  werQ 

two  distinct  nations — the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Norman  in- 

,'.ta<ie^f?,.d>i5r^lling  intermingled  on  the  siame  soil  y  pr,  rat]p,fir  h.^^ght 

eofiiletmplate  tw<i  €0untrie8-t-4he  one  possessed* by  the  iiovmam^  wealthy 


Tffl)  ''Jfie^^ngio-Normmt. 
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feli'feai,  dtit  aot\^ti  tli6  Vin^s  and  6fliei*  t*eeS  fedeh  willi  fhiiti  ^rtd 
k4'l!  fir^'t6"the  first  toTt-n  lie  rtet  on  his  Wijr.  Whae  riding fhrtiugh 
the  smoking  Tuink  to  furibu^  exultfltion,  his  horse  stutnW^fl'aVid 
J^lf  dhsoitie  btirriihg  (ioals,  conceded  iiif  the  ashei^,  and  hisffiyal 
i^dei^  was  semusly  Vv^ounddd  in  tha^  too  protniheht  |)6Mdtl*of  litS 
gersdfa  whJci  had  been  t^6  Subject  bf  P^iilip^^oke.  THeting^a^ 
dafiW' jbak  to  Ebuert  and'Wgfed  outside  of  the  city,"  ffiehblsfe 
l^f  Which  he  could  riot  bear.  He  latiguished '  fef  ,^ix  ^^fet^'suiL 
rpunded  by  doctors  and  priests.  Feeling  that  his  etid  Was"  dp- 
fero'achliig,  lie  selit  money  to  build  thd  fchurchesf  he  h^d 'dd- 
sirtved^  ,and  some  also  to  th6  jioot  6f  England,  "  to  jitivdhdSii*  ife- 
iiissibii  for  all  the  robberies  he  had  committed."'  He  fifed  tii*dei*ed 
^tli^' opening  o^tHci  prisoi^s  to  those  ithdm  he  had  bdUtid.'*  "  "I 
'-'''^'M  to  the' kihgdom  of  England,^'' ^aid  th^  dying  Cbhqt^r6i^, 
«  I  bequeath  the  inheritance  bf  M  to  hotie  \  for  the  tnliyril^hfcfe 
ihei^dF  was'  not  hequeathed  to  irie.  1  keqttited  it  by  ftVce,  ^  at 
"M  cost  of  blood.    I  leave  It  ih  the  hands' of  God;  orilt  V?shfiig 


^fthHiediately  i^thdret^  to''haVe  his  silvfer  careftilIy\vi^iglS4tl'^kft& 
f  tidh.hfe  se'cfared  it  iii  k  slrdng  Aest.  While  he  wbi  tliiis  bi^^- 
^iied,  Hfed  WnHam  horned  dff  to  Eriglatid  to  seiie  ftie-'di*tfWii, 


oty^xcu.    tiiat  Hilary    »cic;    oiij^iiia^    iiiutiiia  iii    k_;i/«  xfjLcii  y  o    vj^izuxi;xt,  ixxs 

lifted  Up  Ws  Hands,  sdying,  "I  commend  myself  ^tb  ttiy  jLlady 
•iSfijir,  the 'holy  Mbther  oF  God''— and  almost  im^ediatyft  ex- 
'^Wea.     Sis'atteiidiiiits  then  instantly  mouhted  their  nofkiS  ahd 

rode  off  to  take  ciire  of  their  property.   The  inferiot  pfficei^i*  dhfl 


ii.^  eitiier  suns  nor  reiauves  oi  any  Kina,  nor  servanis  were  mere  lo 
^lt!iKphdi*go;of;tHe^^^  'In  the  presence  of  d^atH,  ifltlie 

"  ?dinji  ai^a  jicjwer  6t  royalty  had  iii  a  nfioment  vanished." '*«e\fIio 
M^ strewed  the  ednh  With  so'  rnahy  unbiiried  qbrbfe'ei/^d^hfad 
ttlKdi'sd'tokhy  children  portionless  oi'phans,  ^as  tlltls'  ab^faac^^d 
'in';ihfe  ^aslb  'a\^  Houi^'by  ajl  who  hkd been  acctistdmfed  to  IjJtniHe 
^his  "v^oM."  'At  la^t some  humane' gentlemahV  "  foi^'iShelbVe  of 
God/'  undertook  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  burial ;  the 


p)piik$,a«d  priests  arrang^  a  procesisionr  rtio  corpse  was  pla^< 

fln,jft.jPfirt,,  and,tbt^s  conveyed  tOjtJjje  banks  Q^.(the^^9me^.a,ii( 

^ii<pa,i^a  barge  4o\yn  the,  nver.tp  the  city  pf^  v'a.eJti.. 

j^  ^ Jusij ,  as  the  " 

^ie,fqrwar( 

^Wf-i   .tTpqn  .  .  ,     ^  ,         .         .    .    ,  , 

.^Yjjippi  you  pray  wrested  itfroim  pie,  to  puild  th^repn  hia  Qhurcb; 

j^h^vqA^i^er  sold  my  l^ndwor  mortgaged  it,  p.^p  hav^  \  Icxrfeit^ 

^^.itj^Dpr  jpadt?  2i.\\j  graiit  whatsoever  .ot  it.    It  xs  my  rigaL  ^nd 

t;j9la|i,p>  it.  I  in  thq  name  of  God  1  ibrbid  you  to  lay  ia^  ,bo47 


^^vtbe  price  of  ,the  :sepiJchre,QnJy^  leqgagiqg,  tp  u),deiunig^  Jiim 

^ffi|^%.fox:.the  rest  ofthe.ground.       .,,  !  ^    ,  .       , ;  j  . 

?/.  ff#®,<?y^^ps^  Pad^b^e^^jd^e^sed  jn,  tbierpyal  .habi,t  ^^d  ro^bQj.PJ^t^^t 

AVjas^jiqitjUi^cpffi^.    Onit9  b^ing  placed  xn  a  gijaYq,w|b()se.,sid^ 

cpflsxfjtfd;  .pf  masonry^  aud  \Yhxch  wa^  found  to.be  too  .na^xow,  .it 

;bec^^;ixec9ssary  to  forc^  it  dow^i,  which  caused  it  to.bi^pt.  ^Tfij- 

pens^  ^4p^ri&im^  were  burned  m  apur^darice,  but  witixqu|;.  avajit 

llCll^e  pr^^TA  dispersed  in  djbgust,  and  the  prints  tbemselyes^  hiir- 

Tilf  JffS  A^  ^^^^P<^"y(>' *soon  deserted  the  ^hurch.   '..    ...  ,.,.  ,  .  j  j 

.^yjjTn^Ifew  i^orest^  Hants^  tor  t^e  making  of  which  ^ixty  pari^nes 

^)^^|lpeeii  jf„c'^«f«^^^r    jaxtendxng  thirty  ii:iil^s  Jjj^  leffglbh^|>eilpjv:eefi 

'j§fti|s&WILRd  't)p.9'^3^^  qind  which  np  .S^xpu  ^mght  ^e^imt.  ' 

4M J^^fA  pf .his  hfe,  \fafl?  these  Nornqans  wef e ,  tlie  authors  m.% 


t 
e 


^^^^o^eJ^iys^)  wa^.p^Cfllfarly  f#4  tjo  the  Cpnqp^fof's  ia^Iyf  .;!* 
was  ^;^9xe  m  the.  year IPSI;  Ki^Ji^rd,  his.  eldesf^  sp^o^^  had  been  JTjpif- 
.t^l^'Voupdei  In  IJOO^  Kichardy  ^qn,  pf,.|puie,3Eio]i)ert,^  pnd 
|}gpiw|i^,pf 'VYj^liain.Rniua^  jva$,lcill€;d  there  by  an.^rrowj  apcl  it 
i?  aJ^PSB'^  C9in,eidence  that  tlie  Red  King  hi^ns;elt  perished  |]a^^^^ 
-^a '|i^e^  fft ax^p^t  the  same^  .year.  -On  the  mprning  9 f  tqe  fa " 
.jyb,e  Jqipg;jax?.d  ,bis  cpurtierp  had  a  gi'arid.  entertauimept  in  tt( 


[at 

^  ^        ^ ^  ^  .^®      .. 

lifL  "^iwt^f  ?r>  ^fter/y^hich  ^e.'fpreparedfpr  ft^  W^^e 

fpjjttjng^m  his  gax'tevs^  and  joking  with  l}is  guest?.^a  Mfprkwajti 
.pjrj^^nted fhiH)L  wit^h.a  bow  and  six'x^^^w  ^rows.  .  Il|^  l^^pt^tpuopr 
3|{jmsj^lfi,a^^.gave  the  othef  t>yp  to.  Sir  Walter  Tii'eL^^y^ 
fiWw  should  have  good  axaws  !"  .  This_Su:")y;^It)f,r^ 

opra^tl^iey.  Jirel.de  Poi:^^,>vas  .the  king's  most  .faxnniajc  fripxi^'^ 
^,TOqftan^  ,atjt;en(Jantp  At  the  ifx<pment,p^  d^P^^^lti^i"^^.  a  ^xoxik  %W^ 
^-.^^ JPje'ter!§.  ppnvent,,  Grjoucester^f^nut  anto.  |\^illiam's;  t^and^de- 
f^jipptighps  fro^A.the  mp,n  .oif  Nomau  birth. :  lib.  3tated|^b;^t 
\mm\)^.  n}qpj5^/(prpbably;a  Saxpn)  I^ad^.  dn^J^nj.qf.  jU  9^M^ 
,|35?jfed.p_^en.  Je^^^sittii^  o.n.:  a.thrwe,  ^nd  ajb  ^^f^^^^'^Q}^^ 
isuppjiqi^inghimjn these.terms ;  "  Onp^yioiir ofythe  wprld l.fdoK 

..,f ,    •  "    f-rrJ       ''     '        ...  '  -■'      .'  •  '      .        J  •      '-..•'•!..;•'►.,-:') 


Si-teai,  t'lit  Aovhi  tB6  villus  qnd  fifliei'  tW,.,.  j,|,j,  ,,„  iig-Jo'id  ebw 
^fe^  fireto  thefiritt-Ht-n  he  tieton  his^^J^uglsed^wJ^sijn^gBp 
the  smoking  rrtinkiii  funbitS  exnlt!'_j;^|t^if^,^^^^J  f,^,^^ 


j^ft'dh  sortie  bticriiTig  ddals,  conci'^/sft^  PfWAbu?«»i5| 
i^del*  was  sfedousty  *ouiid^a  it- ^ r-CopSflii/*     '-■''> 
g^h  whiii  had  been  thfe  *    -^((.j^^ilfli 


,^ , ^^.,^,.f^|)lQg^{^%fff9l|a^^)ti|i 

Jafj^^hak  ■toRWeil''ar    ^'iJ^eraj;t5^,^to?gi^-Bi;?»i!iosfo^ 

"fiJiidded  by  docttA-s      ,  -^^  ii^.>aksft,|thsir„()t«)fttt,flte^tft(|n 
jjrdachlbg,  he  s^t*'     -r^^;M;i3^TC,mJ?hpLfi^sPfM%ia«i#^ 
gti^ye4,and  son'     /j^  a  large^stag,  tracl^4frfeWj^_t*W^MMt 

4"  '  ""■  ''^■^amiM'iilWfn«d„orfJ:fee4CinKS 

^^tqred.^jtg^^i^  i.M  fftiftth- 
ft:fflPMtci4,^th€^ft  S^i^  ^e 

ids  after  some  resistance.^J§ti^ 


% 
f 


aj^'   --:-v-.i^ ^  .,:«,:_ 


the  remains  ot  th^i^fipjj4,;f^((H!lan!Ku*ftd»iBWt^ 


.,„„„,„„,-„„.,-,.„}  Pfil»t.i*-  ,  -  

A'lfiBfcTeSBiWafflsflWItS  'JfliWflApifftiW  kpraterl  T*fi)liS4IW- 
!W»ft»*i™-  — r^.i...,i_  1„,J„  .1...  .u.j:„ 

romafnll  trnm  ti 

(tlKllltlliy  P  rrT*>TT 


.i»*i??  ,tfiSi)I15mfl-olT)lfl;>iBgrl9f!Ewite9Ji  fflrflB 
,&)M  SWWftWBliiPWjVSSHVlffMilteirfnHiifle 
Amjfi«fljHi-.»P'  ?B,»H!*,.>!»«<|J  Aafetell&llJe 


•?lii?  Ait^h-'^^tiAni^. 


m 


'•en  up,  and  as  he  waa  U 

i^si^'-mmi'Vtfm 

.  iiiefl^y-aSfeM'tlleSf  taaiJiiaj  tli^t  'A4  Sif^piMW  he" 

.t«-4tt4e ^M  '«tti''{n'<4tkitki'tb>HiW'MijWotti/BK:';^ 
'Ofi^keS^a^i^liialil^jMh^i^ikgd  v6fth>au  alttfditf^itihVfaM^Wd- 

^i»iae«ia)t*^ffi%  %it6*iii"hrfv«  (ihfefcisM'-rtitt-^tMfi>w.*§ft;'a 

for  the  love  of  whom'l"4Ava'biW^'VibM''iriy^Jf  %f\FA^,*tia^^ 


9ffedi«fflfe*h#-M6i?'wWf\%HJffi^k5»iioF5ped*W^^ 


'"  '      '     '  ■  '"      ■       '     teWSBfs 

.    „,      -...,, 5mi 

says  Gerald  Cambrensis,  "  for  the  space  of  a  paternoster."    We 


449  7^  Anglif-Nfirv^i^^ 

Complaints  of  tile  degrac 


fi«iilN<il*««y.",H>niil!ii 

dawt  bM>»eW«*ol*»i«  .W  i 

h«a'•^trtMtl«"S«W^'■tIli^t'e  ! 

oSt'.i'»»if;w'ijaa!j''«  i 

iiio«W^'iiWtti*«"ttb't(^'ae*  I 

nnlflrtwli'li^  01(4  >*(****'  il 

iinpM*iiiKl!'<H"«aW:«"»n  » 

Scill|Mi!K«i*#!l«!5f"«t«5  o 

■""■w*;?"::<  * 


by*W'«tel'  <IB  Iffoftot  I  tl 

gioll9'(>r<tertl't*a«M«lVW)l  to 

WlBflV't*«riS«*j"SHl  10 

allte"WliMri!Hlf6'tH»  » 

n-itWlK*.';  fiijf -EiSilW  ib 

toii«iiiii°*''iB"irt!«(i»;  a 

nol»ftB«S(VeuitiHltia;"  h 
returned  to  hia  cloister;  b 


obi 


.lijSlWWlt'Niyai'aW. 

#imi«mi«s»««tti"6».i 


TTirntnniiuH  snuMi  ""■- '  9B 

to  <tB*»rHK'*i,*'i>f  P  »il 

thcl|li».|MWii)i«irSHMoi'  .ni 

roWWeteft  W'S  rftl*  i« 

thesH'&«wAjfriM  im 

no  ■wite'&ilt'WttffllpB  no 

tori«lfiffl«ndHrf.'''TH  So 

had"ffifejHVte5f»inSij  M 

in  tM'i*:  rf  tW  life-;  ^oi; ,  jitl 
the'B^^^'seeM'iwt  Vl 


ttte  Daxons  seein  jioi  lo  1  inn 

loni|<W4Wy  bMd'ale;  .no 


tlio*,>l|vStiS(\MM  ,IO 


i  Angh-NormailB.  44? 


U^ 


VOL.  vr.  NO.  XII. 


7'he  Aiiglo-^omiaM. 


i4^  .  !/%tf  Aiiili^o^J^onndm. 

Svxim  laitsi  ^Tii4  same  Jjnird_wdr»  invokedf  'Iii^ircd^UgtiQiijuki 

^artn  <tbu3  •  exnited,  iiiiiadof'  his  tnht  ■  iseetu  neoessaiy  tb  all  xrhp 

werei  iptdrestell  iai  that,  settlemient.     SimnaoQed  before  a  >dqai»yi 

at*  Narthampton^  he  ■  was.  tmated  li^ih  the  creatt^tiindignitka, 

Avhioh >  he  bdrq  :jii.  a  laaanfy  spirit*    He  escaped  iwhk  diiHoukyi  ii) 

IfntijcJei  Tvh^e  lifi.oppiGiiBed  spiritual  weapons  io  the  pbwer  immh 

-soii^ht  t^^u8h^hiIp,  .carrying  an.  a  war  d£  exc(«iiiiiiDieatioiis 

against  his  eni^mieB.'    He  reipained  in  exile  for  seven  yeoxby  dwsr 

iiig  T^bibh;  the*  contest  was  cark^ied  an^  thei  king  sparing  jio  ek- 

pense-or  ^htrigue  iatheeffiDil;  io.biiat  him  do^ui^  in  ordeOi  th^ 

^mother  might  take  his  bishupric    ThesoaiduQtiof  the;  cowrL-Jof 

iBonieyOn  tbia.oceasion,  presents. £|n  astoohding  exhibition  o/idx^ 

plicity,  perfidy,  and  venalit3\     "Whatever  wei'e  Beoket'st  imotiYes 

jQ  itlie  tH>tur6e  he  adtotiedv  whether  personal  ambitbii^  relMoi^ 

do^iviction,  a  spirit  of  n^itionality^ — ^an  inspiisaiion  of  spiriiiiaJt  he- 

ipoisiiifi  4ictiiig  oi)  thie  in^ihet  o£  ri^oe^^^or  aU  theae  oavcdnn^dj  itih 

'pertaiiici  that  hii  coridnct,  thdiigk  ra^  and  Tiolent  in  ^8i0xtr^i|, 

iwx9  tPanscepdeatiy  noBle/  wlic^  contrasted:  ifi^  tk^'  bhaeileias  'Xlf 

fiope'Alexaostder' III;   : In:. his.  indignation  it  the*  tF^atmerMi::lve 

\ha4'Veoe\Ted  wbi|e  b^ittlbig  a^d^su&r9lg•ini!t]|e  »<mus^  ofime 

^Hufidii'he  wrote^OiiajEbmap  cardm^.n^nied  AlQe^tiiras-£d- 
,  .|  ■   t  ■  I  r^       .         .    •        ,  .  ^   , '     ' .  ■• 

'iOlT8«  t*-**^    I'    i".    .•    .,1.     i'-.      ii<.'       ».!i       .     ..•<..j  >  .I'l.iii    -aiji  ih-^    /Uii*} 
j     ♦♦Jr  kAOWfjiofc  how  irha^p^  yeiir  cpurt  pf  j^me|.j^|fS 

mth 

<^tiA^<^jr 'iV  stm' 6uffe,^n]^ ;' Ih^  imfdrtu^^^ 

'^6 -coiid^tl^' before  YOUri^^  no  other  reason  |haft  tliAtff  ikeji^a^ 
/^l^idt-^thai'they  ate  Me  po(^<$^  Jesus  piiFlfit^'anldtliat-th^yaUde 
^bygiistie^;  ^I  kn<m  thatithe  Uihg's  ,enToja.i}istiit>utei w.pipoiaifvf'pxjr 
HBpoile 'tor  thi  cardials!  car  oourfiers;  il^i;>  liett  the* 'e^cliniflai  arise 'iqp 

iigain^laua'astbey  wiUrr-lc*  tbeita  a^n^^^g^n^fcmfewtot  m^j:thnM^ 
jof'Bngla«id>  but-thel  wJipJe  worW, ,  for  iny  ruin,J,wi^;pe.Y'er  .eiiyep^ 
/frop  ^.JideUty  4vie  to  th|^  Ciiurch,  eithei?  j^  ii^pr^n  4e^th,j'j^f^f^ 
jf\y  c^n^,  1^^  th^  J^j^^ds  pf  (Jqd,  for  wliofp  I  w  su^ering  pjp.«5rfpt^ 
,^q4  ^jip'  .J*'  >3;FP?  ^^  purpose  never  moye  to  in>pottuii|^  tag,  jpp^- 
jtiDQ^  c^urt/|  Xf&t  i^tose  repair  thither  who  seek  profit  ifrom  th^ir  Jnr- 

QuitKa^  j^nd  return  thence  glorious,,  fbr  ha.ving  oppoj^d  the  n^titebas 

cause*  and  made  mnocence  captive.       •    .  r 

: .  1  iTbt)t»gb  Ji^iiijr' si  polji^y  led-  him, .  |to  ply  Jji^  ,  ^pip^  cofflf^  .y^^h 
arguineQtS/Wvor^  pQ^^erful  th^q  tho^e  pf  .truth  anjijusliice,  itiJs 
i<€\1dmithe,thc^^t  a&,littlft  qf  the  sanctity  of  its  decisions  ^  his 
^antagoni^tKi  T^e  BftmAn  legat^^  ha,Yipg;  declined  to. cpinpfer'w^ 
{ hia I  fffeqiae|st,i  upon  one ,  occasion,  he  iexcla^n^e4i  "  By  ,1;li^  ]?Sf?;9f 
-^iod  l.^n^tert  mpj^  wnil?  I,  IJv^  .wi[U  I  hear,  ppffa^.  pf  tj^p  m^' 


iSotUialifiymi'svill^^over.ta'EiJi^famdy  inuardarithattha  gkhxhU- 
'uitbiioaidon  mf y  be  iakciiii  cxfK  with. the  ar^aieai pps^fiblajfioleia- 
•nitylM.  TireleciUes  ihesitated;  ^WeJv'  'resuizi£4  the  ikiiig> 
isiiaijjply^.  ^^do.  what,  you  i^ease;  but  know  thai  >I  makenoMfi- 
'^\\ut  of  either  jQu  of  your  cicom<nuiiicatioiis*.<  'I^cardmcvinQine 
fbr.  them  tlian  I  do  for  on  egg.'f  So  sajring>  h^  )sbddBhJy 
^hibimted. hjjs  horse;  but  the  Nomaan  bishops > and. 'arc^isbo^s 
^anaftev  hiiuy  crying  out,  to  persuade  him.. to  disimoiuidiy  a^d^re* 
neiv  ,the  oonfereuce*  *^I  know  asiweilas  yoa  all  whaf  itiis^in 
their  po^T  tp  dp/'  he  said,  still  riding  on  :  ^^  they  wIUMayiity 
^ferritJDiie^  under,  an  interdict  ;ibi^  thmk  you  tb^t  X^  whja  cafi 
ipedo/ce^) a  1  strong. fi>rtress  iin  a  sii^gl^  day/  shall  n[)t  makeiLany 
-pfiest: answer,  fen  daring  to  proceed  tp.my  kiDgddnii  ta  lay > it 
"■pnder'iaB'interdicrt.?"  .  .-   •';  .  «..  .  i    j    i  .,..  iu; 

-li'  ipie  primJate  <at  length  ^etuiin^  to  Engkitid^  iWithitli^  Bopets 
authovsty^  to  cHoommunicate  his'  >  ^nenuie8 ' at  C^^iterburyJ  / ;  On 
landing' at  Sandwidi,  he  would  have  bean  slain  by.  the  ^Nodraotau 
authoiitiefy  had  not  the  English,  thetre,  arid  at  Dovnr^  cifiem  up 
to  defend  the  lonff-yecognised  and  iddliaed  ckem^jpion  ctiibtmr 
rights*  .  On  the  whole  of  the  way  fro  in  Saildwidt  lo  Caqt^t- 
blur^  the  peasants^  ^le  artizahs,  and  the  tmdesnien^'  oamei  tb 
faib^'.tlie  ati^fabishom  jQockin^  tognthtr  in  great  nunibeics^  jtT;)^- 
ously  saluting  and  cneering  him  :  but  not  one  man  of  weaUndr 
distinctiqn-7-not  one  man  of  Norman  origin — congratulated  tha 
distinmn^hed  Q^ile  on  Ins  return;  on  the  contrary,  thcY removed 

|^l(fei,,av4:th^.inh^ifc^i;it§.,Qf ,tb!^  tP^v-BP,.an4  ipar^qiBg  tfe^^^V^^ 
•.hfaiitvdin,  .djru^oik^witb  joy-and.  ftenzy^j  He  ,met' with.ii  sijiaijiftr 
/reps^tion|frQm.)thecx)msK)naltyrQf  London  l;  and.  o^  tb$  d^y/Of 
'{his  murder  in  the  cathedral^  by  Norman  knijijhts,  th^  SaxeUi^ 
b^itanta  of  Ganterbnry,  on  hearing  the  newe^  asi^mbled  tninxd- 
'Juotisly  in  the  streets.    But  there  were  to  be  seen  abtong  Sh^in 


"aiiyon'^,.the  peopTel '  Men  and  women.  wHbse'flreks' mailed' tli^.hi 
QUJt.W  naiiye  BTnglisn,  rusliecl.  to  wards  the  caitiedral,  m'd  eTVtiirfed 

jn  a  crowd.     Qn  belioldmg  tn^^m.m^(^,?,-?.P]?}fy.  f^^^^  f.*^ 

blood  across  the  steps  of  the  hign  altar,  tney  wept,  and  cried 
ihat  they  had  lost  their  father.  Some  kias^d  bis  feet  andhbiicls; 
pfliers  ffipped  linen  in  tbe  blood  that  covered  the  pivelnent'.f'' - 
•'  Ot\  thef  other  side,  the  Normaii  anthorilie^,  by 'Sontld'Tbf 
■fWm^et;,  forbid  any  on,e  whallevei*  to-  slay  that  Tiom^  of  Cdtt- 
terbiiry  was  a  martyr.  'The  archbishop' of  York' pitjclainidd 
Uuxk  tlie  •  J)uli;^it .  that  liis  'S^ath  siai  tW  eff^bt  of  divhie' VeA-, 


tiiiito'WijpL_.__, ..__  ^ ._, 

du&fli(!f'>!iK'fe>"¥«a»ng''ii — '' ■*' "" 

prapoiiiided  amonp;  our  fellows  in  the  common  auditory,  each'? 
niftttsmi^t  ldt^ihjtflstri%)wOcoiltei{liob^)»karp^ililiisTflMii4iiiB 

Bpsiikji^l^isdMt'jpiite^&mjEiviid^liif/tiiifiilni^'^i^ 

n4i313.>>  ?MJiud  Mi(t  aw'I'jd  ?l?-,JfTon  vi);riniafiE3  briB  ^nol  9iit 

Cai[d|;rttisbtt-rf^e  fileetidttitoitii^ie^  isGtfitirfiaifid'siiie  i^u^tti^in 

reWdstfo  ^iW^e^  }kndQKU.I)iijiodt^ElbespaqUahEniibn^  faAhnI 
M'(;^flQtl^!jn«d<3ibfai}ln(mi}Pipn|tids«»[Df^jUH{h'jp{p£a^^ 

tiiQt  fi^ijV8a{4ii^iM!ji9c«^v7'^tiif>fi«ft{i^tiMnt  ftlrrtWEiib^aiodiBun 
arqUwht^firi^tflitpfi  nprfgH^M  «B^v%««ia{rsU*uU{beniishi^'at  ot 
St^knd^j^iJitb«tltUe'krQnil5lfi^(igkiiitl0rJthe  ^bodEi€^i![i 

whfrt,  Hi  flB^  ,tooi8gralattft>fc8rfsel^[*li»lr  hiff/EhgKslufflnfcjitftAlo 
Pope,  lie,  from  ])oIt(y}  submitted  to  be  scourged.iijrSsxoainaiikl 


lL<Hiri4n»dMF0B>mBindidBsbvtttu(taWMi:rial^»bir<^UiMitiii  «0W3; 


the  long  and  sanguinary  contests  between  the  houses  o(-<3ri>rt>l^ 
Kn^I^anefttaix  hlffibl^  tedit0<the^«xtinctB^/iby^  ^kt/ieo^  tsmkU- 
tndn^M[»ii^'MiiUocMtile>  lam^iit oiolhetoflit  7t»4h'«d'^i»-ijte(«'J 
loltaiw,  .ainrnUakiVind  piiatn^'ifxtat  r  t(}! -theifr  tnt«r^iit^)Mr^ 
Inilfitf  ^sdikradnfelpuqeodiiiBltlieidatbiwrhio^  tlti^tlr^  I^ItMialn 
Baie^^^idkedimeT^iUeiMn^lnsfaopSintoakilMit^lMetsimritll^'' 
nppdiiibhunWy  Manyd  Srnfifat^i^mt  -^^H^ajiiVi'Q.:i%imir>'i 
DuaibetDl^&Un-itft  ltnil^^-e<}idff[iKttr)CKU>^(ihwvb)8^d  tfiilt 
tolfi)ntai[3iln94HAj«tlirt}i:i;peiBri^/itae  HM^^t^n  8<ttffiiftv|sftwUvii: 
hadnp&^K^  BddiaIlhy1^c^iMwiof''Hflffittltiti%>)tbelTfi4)ibt^ 
class  came  in  fot.Ai<ira>Thbn^1.Ikeir'4b««J'i^^«nfY'^IlU'<lii<!>#vwi)t 
of  ^  %ldif%ItiHadclll^^^h)^Iha;a»b»4;«^^lleDj«uW 
0l4t!l£^inan{syQpiety«iiiHMHi^^'ttediiftaMiA:'^teM,iai^  Itt  tlt^^ 
testate  9tisfiq<iiirl<4iibiidiy^'>lte:^<M«S)W»t^^wei'g0Jat''fin  tn 


Himself  those  prop^'tj^.  yi^krh  W^  ,^iwil^p4  tpp  toi^)fQI<>mbh 

E9|se^y  I^l^ng.tix?^ .previiJus. civil  c^^tf^W^j  flW'^yt'^f  t\\B'mm» 

njim^^  w^qj^  Ja^t^4  fp^  3Rip^(?  tiiafl  ^.a  .('^n^jii  TR^eri^.  pag|^Tly,fgJ}^ 


,  ^( 


I^?#H-  .W»^P?}  Pf  -tWiiiqii^i^tei;^  wJtw.:nQ,Jopg^r{oqfi^Siie4l'itll«-^ 
virtues  of  &©  king,"  ,  ...^ r  ,.  r  -j    .j.:  .:  ili:v7^  .ojjc-it  'ibrft 

JPW^S  feft.A<?.titI^,pf  b^r-omA^  rtiei,xp^nwa^^.TW«?QriC»Jfeifc4ft/: 
*m  faj^Ue«.Wi:^.1;|i^  ^Jepple^>y>ft.a^^^  .1^4  .?^^i  ..TJ^  -^^Pvt 


fefeabeA*    'Th6  formtrlft  *heA  'i^as  :-i-«-Mf  rifefct  foVIhtf  'MM 
aftd'ydQ,  ttiy  ri^ht  fkithful  tWid  (j6^c?t>n^.  Mje^r  "tM^pMrn^ 
m^'eolMom  Off  iivtferedt 'andpciwer-tl^l^iEfeih  <he'b*Wi*tod  "   "' 
M)yaP ^iiW  led  to  thefiM  mi%atien  t^SAiiM'^^tabifi^W 
1tefotiridiitk>nofpK>pem*ain<mg't!ve^k^d^^  ^'  *!' il-'^i^^' 

i •  The  king'  h^ '  exeKrfe^  flie ' J)tm^t  6f  rte^ting'  'inWi^  foif  i^t 
pfchirig  lbi^tirete€ttj  bridges,  And  tioad§y-^f  I^Wfi*^tt)ritrfBtrtldii^ 
dfcfdjrnattd'feattle,  lA  Ills'  j^rneyi/tod'oF^^eking  b^kdfei't)f1^ 
dmfmti9,^  and  agyfculttiiWt  Iffip^m^nts'.-' Thi$'t6*(*k<ffiyiiri^^ 
ttlWU  ^  tl^  prHjprleter^  bf  thte  sKril  Atticl  ihfe  >  s^  ^wh^  ^M^  W 
« kitethte"  it.  The  b^ronfe  comMii^l^r^^t^dj'and  e^HbH:^^ il/^h^^ 

d^  h^  no  n6bleir  origin  than  tlrtsf '  Itod^'  olhe  Allied' bf^M 
gl«iat'  diattef'ferbkb  \h^  deit^ucSoA*  of  h^s^^,"ttrobijy<it  ifeiW*^ 
\rfthbut'tb«  special  Mcett^.trf'  tbe'ji^rd^^ilr*^  ♦♦l^cyiafrftH  ^i    ^ 
dW'iii^  life  of  E»gli^hin^i  "It  ba^^t' iD^t!^^  tb^^p^ 
tfafili' Cliid  ITfiy  of  t'he  bft^bin^'^^^ldi^^  J(yhfk''Iid^t^Uitd'^^s''\l?^^ 
fe¥  the  benefit' 6*^  the^  sntMefet*,  or  %hM'iWti^eaty  tf 'BHA^fflM; 
sec^tted  tft«*-  Kbertfes; '  ^  The;f  Werd'  ii€^t  ih^tt^i  i^M^^ 
party^-6xiep#  asr  liaWe^«<y'be^atighttet^d  Itketiattl^  ih'^he'teiWi^ 
r4ni«i4Pei{)ridaIs  Whfch  the  belKgetehts  ttiade  ^t^rt^ij'^aiiritlii^i^^t^ 
pelrtles.  •  Ia 'HfcbiB' course'  df'th€>  struggle'  bWwebW  *vofAUf}  kM' 
tlttfd^iatti,  t*^  kwig  iHalial^d!  dtl^  the  bali^otwi . aMl'^i^ 
thrift 'to^<iotifine' themsidVes'  to  rej^tar*  tbi^^rt^jWJ^ 
gx^^^-TOfe^fctJknte  attid  othert  ■  a'  srfe  ttOhdt!i^t^  tl^rii*^'  fl!^if  ^tirtfti^ 


airfter.- '^  Mimii&eltii!^  ^ 

tWhs^i  ^ttre-  arfai^,  ^ttd  ■  beeaiti^  ihfkiehtftil  ^ih'  'p^MthW  'W 
their  trade,  wealtl^  and  population..  -  '^^  *  '^  ^ '  "'!!^^'' 

''B*ofti  tlfci^  gpowtb  of  topda^db'  ind  i^rirt!ei^^)ii*(*^a'*m- 
ctil^  iii<  alp{)lolrfin^  tilie^  ta^^es^atVer^f^ditiirdd  bf  ib'^^tdy^^^ 
iXrtBtttiesl'te^d<a- 1<»  dti3ttAle  the^iccftttinAtt  i^W^bPiMtf  ^•-*^^«^^ 
a»&it^>tee^thA'e3q>fensfe«fof4hfeirfbt1ii^rt'^^       '^  Jif  ^i 


ai^fei^bksd  w^aithepf  cfifH^  i!ii  theif 
t^at^ifmight  be  aideertkin^  i^^w^  iMtdH 


«mlisiUibxl(bl^soferidioimMiJte  ^SS^  Ht^ffsiim^^f^o^ 
^titU/bi  box)  lo  itffj^ia  odi  ni  guoholhorrr  hnn  euoiq  od  fclrjo?/ 


'i«Jld0i«Nli(^er0ib(tfatii«)«k[jt9ffio^ 


freedom  from  the  kinc.    Bichard  11.  weM($qilirAnip£n#^it%  j^W" 
t>tbehl  cotf^diMts^YTiAinrrigrteifm 

•^tap(sjU•C^^Bte.J^^B^fe^  tteiimtoM,  ^(Iiltrin«d);tfftbff9|hiif|i^gi^(#f 


miMaaioB^f  cbhoikl  ioitragw 


-S'9a^Q^c§«medl^^*km^  MBt^dl«rotiE>i)krdltierv^ 

•*^k«*/i«ft!ac|rfltt^ft)M9w  .11  hififbia     .gni^I  sitt  moii  raobasii 
i&dl«Sbtt#,o^^lf^A:ti[a5Bfa<J , ^.^.^^«^^^ 


knights  of  the  shir^^l^  ldfiiilrai^rIpaaiifebn6Bte  a'ibYAU^ 
wrought  by  the  general  progress  of  manufactures  and  commerce 


ijl^  7%i  An^Nbtnm^. 


MiMc^Jot  fti>glalnd— flie  langaagfe  of  kjl'tlvciiighei'  cld^terf 
]K#iyl]f)bkCT  by-tlie  ItitiR,  t^ie  bishbps,  ^h^  judges;  by'itff'tljiS 
^iitoitf^(^:An^^''{firal^^^  It  'Wafs  the  la'rtgWage •  MtftgW 

Sieli*  'chOatciir  as  sobn-  ai  tHey  cotild  speak,  "wMl^  Wie  SaixoA  tdriMtj 
^cupled  thf  deeded  position  of  the  GariliftoP  Ilr^laridft'iftoA 
ftloddtri  Wii(fB/!BQt  Uli's  dtjtiitfetigijagfe  Was  baaFfertili,'  '*ftfaM  W 
m'p^uM  ifijOStft  of  Noi'ttiaiidfy  ^ntl-tifettttfea'  Wlth'aB-EKp«M» 
aidSlt:'  "^de  d'egehei»a(tihfe  tendftttdesB^hre-Stitottg^r'iB' 


^Wlfi''6f  a  nitlve'^tehtllTe  f^Vetti^d  tHe  Eti^ish;  ■v*^' W* 
^fn^.M  hrdM-e'dy  'to  be  used  rft Jpl^iaJiigs  feefiM^'  thfe'WVil 
cbtote,  by  U  Statute  bf  Ed^Wd  III;  But  tfie  'la-wyfeW  'cOhtf nted 
tf>  fet^la'i'd'  their  speech'  nlth  Tienclt  pltrases  ^r  4'  ibisg  ^Ji» 
dfti?; '  Frqiii  th^'yeat  1400,'  br  th^reabbnts,  the  ptiWiba'dfe'^ftt^ 
di^Vtrh  liji  alternately  tad  indlferettHiy  Itt  FfeHfcH'and'En^W 
TH^'flMl^l' bf  th^'Lowei-  flouse  of  PaHfsltHyht'ihsif  irHi'-iHimp^ 
ii\M'  ^Mm  lalti^aag^  h^  tUe  ftm  of  li'JS:  Fi'oto'  tM  'Vfe*' 
14!gb  no  tSc^'  F^ndh  pl^ei  ate  to  b^'feun*  te  M  TrtAitedf  fiJ^JlJ 
ikjtiblhi'df  m  ptiblib  dbtnm^fife  bf'Engiand. '"Tyu^l'fettebtWi' 
mi^i'ifi^t'th'dtiiiuhim  6t  tendand'bt  the  NbhnkiW,' «h^!^^ 
'  }H^  6f  dVil  6(«iditi<^| 


ig'frotaith^'t^'i'aii^ 
^'  i^er't%-tiT8e4'oftht3'same'bfooa.'  m  rfelM'of' HfeiSi^' 
Yf1\  iiiiayie*  cbn'^d^6a"a8'  iSife'peiickl'ifrlien'the  kStrAbAiil'iSP 


remaimngiipr  cencunps- incomplete,  wntirits  last  •aBCisive  Dfowr 
h-£(V6' Tbt^  feveil'  W 'thb  feefbw*  WX  of  f?SS2}  ati'd'ttfe mlMlti'bf 
thyCbi'rt'Eii^tf^ JA l'84e;   V"    '  '     ■.    -^  ■■■■'■  ■  .■••.'-.•'■"  .iw, 


tbei:pe4ii{J«:Vv^mi,(:N7'M4  conq«i©rwi,  we.  of  1|he  diaiect^de- 
ritn$a/,f(09ii>t)ifi!  a^crant  Latin,  ^ledv  fcoai  tliek  ori^n,  Hh^u^t 
SlaSiimc^>i<ai,.i(ui^<m<mcmef:  wfaieh  haa  in /the  '.6eic[tieLi|bie^ 
labnMed  idotvii'iiBtdjlh^iioodeni  Fveniriri  ■'  lA^iiearity  tenreiii'tts  >&(» 


'thedeatli  or  Rcllo,we  are  told  by  Dml,Q,d^  S{.||tjHtuit;iij,  Mat  trw 
f);^^yr^oUiged,tp  ^ijd|his  8Pii.to  B^ycux  bq  leai^  tfi^  pw'istt 

at|it|ipjLien{  tBgn  tlie  imief  goat  of  tlio,pQ\Ter  -of  IneNorimnenm 


^t  ,*<pp Wf8, ,  (0,  fpepw  .qf , » .  Jitliguma  a(»4  ^f \o^pj9ti|^ctf^,  aii^ 
if»,ji^Qflfl.,Wiwis>.o?lnpp6fi4.,Ijj)  ;th^  ;Z;i■(^^ifevpf,,)fIl9,l^■jep  n^^^, 
^in,tbfl|12th,oeotMr,y.  ,;,„.■:.,-  ■     '  ■       ' 

J„ErCTAOB3,jo,,|jjp;Copqiie8,t,  uie 
ftfJ^iHeglect.  ill  ,Knfllaiia,[]gv>wlei 
^i^afT.fJiiroatl  oioly  m.the.ATiglo* 
T^ntteiij  Jaifgnage,  was.akuoat  aboli 

rfijlu[iQ^,flf  jJUftral  qli^captf^,  fo,T,w 

j^iaj;,pjac^,  ifl  yui;iiiqnaster(e?."„.,' 
..^i^lfnd  ffw  a  qeaitiiry,  after  thie 
p,tjii(..  ,,,Tfli8.1itpi»j;iH,-e,was  clijipfl] 

WfltpM  wlyplj,  .iKith  tae  Hoeptioi) 
a,^?!^  I  x^^oncaJ .  tj^act^ .  haye .  liiuU  > 
'*.Ji,  I  ifi^-  .be  ■  obaeryatl  tjiat  poqtnr, 

fi^^re  of  tbe  achoola  aiid  of  tfae 
,t„<^,):i(^,I2t]i  and  ISth  c«itur« 
ty,,tfi  iflOHacl'iw."  . 

_^anfranc  had  revived,  or 
aaci^t,  (Jas9ics,iii.NwJBBiid,y, . 
q^jtnrftted,  .with .  (Rreat,  suajesB. 
oyjMfflents  of  those  scjiocjs  we 
^P,  Cf^nMorj  ^Tl^  froip  that  1 
f^^pe^sble  ppsition.in  theU 
ever,  was  essenttaJIy  owing  to 
%rdiin?g  tire  iiret  baJf  of  tbo 
g^slied, fyrnters  in  our  island, 
%^igner»)  who  were  iirougl>tH 
l^,^j^itaii^Siof  the'£aglifi|).Cti»rcli..  ;,    ;,,,., i  ,,,.,.!.  ,;.-„  i.r,,,,,-,.,,! 

■■■^Tlic!L»Hnof  the  6flriler-writtrt'i9,cW^cteriBea"yf'fco'nkl*9*bli' 
T^jni-'oE  fliylfl,  arisiiig  from  oleatTiees  rtWJ  fllmtilicflty  'of  dlfctian'j  'whfeai'i 
slftsw^ufently  gatii'wuy  to  fen  affbctation  of'.Jlofid  orbatnentj  wbicf6 
iiiifle.-tiiQ ■  style  if'tJic^iterVriteri  very  «m£ii»d|tandi(7fbJBlinMlfdai 


i% 


iwmikiimMSi. 


"  "    "ta  ««o»"i(J«8a!1»l«B«li*ftiai«II«nd 


!St«Awl<it^timt  i^i 


But  when  we  find  their  works  maintaining  a  great  and  longK^n^^ 
tinned  popolaribr^  we  must  admit  the  general  veri-similitude  of 
their  pictures  of  life.  Those  pictures  are  not  flattedng.  The 
Anglo-Normans  were  great  lovers  of  pleasure  in  ihe  pursuit  of 

^cfeot^/#)w:^ft;themB^lv^'^tow<^  :  Tl^ejr  w^g^f 

fcin4\oif  t^iftvCims^, a||4\<^ff^^80rt« ^f  raan^ sporty  . Ju  tbcfji^.^p^op- 
llKidl  ^j^de^tsigs  thet  keenly  .di«<jiw€^' [the  .^wj^^  yiw^s, 

T(^i<3h,th|y  .^f8][*n^^iisy^^/a4^  g^<^t> !,  V.ffJtift,5(ifi^«|i,^^^^ 

the  subject  of  no  less  anxious  discussion  tha]i.;t|2(^ripfi^cfi[Kd 
W|§^  *]be  ( iQw?*.o§ ^tiJtigr^t^  jE^Cftft^?,  un^^%H  \tliS(,i^i|tAvm  ^k 
qft^#lftil4;W?ftiippre  ^m\fy  i^o^^.pf  ^4flW9g'"  ;t  T^cfe^jls 
i^fere^gtt^. jiyHh  .pri^^i^nd . tViWit^vf  fT^ /ricJpLiiMuqkti^a^  ij^v 
in^jf/gn[.liaw  J0DgI^\ir^  ani^SiiQsM%Tin*ea^^r  Wf^yi^  >tTl» 
the  encouragement  of  true  lb99^iQg,»Qi>dlnie^v)(vQfh<^  .^Up^^n 
a^4^¥pW!*K  of.b^WftJwi^i^^^te^fiHed  febe  }^4.wi<^  st?^^^  lan^^^ 
c^f\fti|i^K  A^vfbh.  ^  tb^,r^ese$|atiQw:^v:fi!r  Vj^  Jphn.^^xJJ^isit- 
ville^  whose  poem  had  a  ^eat  circulation^iii.i^h^ril^dfbh  an4^4^h 

jeq^^f  ieftr^d»c^«iwQi^^f*fs;?rtr<4?*^jf^^^     ^i^.%.:^..^s^  \) 

pG^i^XPftflfai^H^  .^I?e.)ai5e  W  wr.rpflBisent|«ftf\»l/«y^i|k»;'(Jtff[t 
nq  op^  ,Mr^a  has<i5ead  ,hi$tarf /aij4  pf)fift€«$es  ^grain,  fpf  ^ol^^fifif gn 
qif  ei^J^fiafl,  <5^,  <te?\y  tl^^ifrJfe  4np«^p?tab^  nu|?^V  ^.fe^tt^r 
than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  None  but  th^)  |iia^txi4^^ld 
eijljiwi^*,  qan  ^wisJ|;(Si^r  ui^t^^ns  lofothof^^vagap  ,tQ  cii'^iijtntS 
^^^.  ^pi[it^.l}^<^c'faetit»ti<9m^^^^^^ 

tW,^lt:i)fl^i^te;Pf  <lii^i  i.^V^nj9t,tM.i«5pint  thfk .pf9»^$»$  pf 
the  nation  in  freedom^   intelhgencfe^  fand|:wi^§^l^h,'<h^f^.^^ 
dieadly  contest ;  and  to  the  laws  and  habits  established  by  the- 
4^^QnJf^39^f;Q^oi^  #?*iWjliyr  ti5^Qe4'rfff»«?xtJ^ 

pj^t^,qf,B#fi^.«i>pi<?tg^^^^  ffh...    w  J.I'fr>y/  [n-, 

v'ff] ''ill       „'.-'ii  li'-r-  I')    ''<t1.'»,'  'lit  ni  I.Tf't'T'.    xf!   .■'  'fif'.Y  •">l(!fij(*n:f:i 

"/i;iJ  jIi'I^IIj  )-\    ..tf'i   -.if!'.')  -ir  'T  j'i.:{  -iif"  '  -    i^'u./'  (f  mii  ^ijont^jrHi 

'x'>Y'«*):'   »''    '  !t  '      '■'••   «'''j''    t' '  .!     *       •.">■  '  .      >t     ':       ^rf'  Mfjii'   (r'"Mf 
-'1  -I'/j  if;  "'iif-.i  ■:    ti«  >'":'fr'!" J:       I*   7  '  !.      ,1'  .rfM'fj;  '•  I     f.'jf  *'nlno'.'' 

r,i.i't!'i(Hi')'t    ii.::{t   !i{j'>    -'-It'-Hf  Iff     !i    ,/-*■!'    •'   ;'•■,'<.■   ;1'  '(f-H^t  O*  'Vjffj 

r»'iif.'.!  •  if.i  .'».•!.;. '.*  ";  s  c')  .^-If'"*-  ■'[.-    •'f,.t'".'   •'•■,         ''i\tf]'     'U-'f'*  ^''UfP. 'lOlt 

irioj    ' 'rifi  "vj'"-;!    .'<(  .!-:i:ii      i'^t      '111    ■>.>){..     •■*    ^'    .J  jij//   r[:t"';'i7f 

-,-)J',  ^.JjJ    )([  1'  I'll    !ij*  y-?"j\   Vi    ■>-  -'  ■*:    '.!   •  li/'   '-J    '^■T:       r  !•;«?■>, I    tfjf'.-'l'l   'M! 

HI  'o(nl'>''t  IjMj'.iTn.'i  l)"i'    L-  '■■-'•'  'li"    ).!')  >■>'  i«-V'<i  'Mt-r^  ^.):f-f  ,h'nrirj) 


AiRii'/  VIi-i-1 . '  dbi^iepondimet '  «y^  «*•*««'  'if XiftiT' 'WTawJ  ^o^'^Jlfe 
^^bir  <]f  ttfte'NjUkmal  ThstftUtd  irf  Fs-^Ce;  ^aw^  of  fe^  'Rwd'»Aj^^ 


p     - 

markable  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  science.  The  two 
illostrious  men  whose  claims  have  thus  come  into  collision,  have 
been  immortalised  in  separate  fields  of  discovery,  and  whatever 
verdict  may  be  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  of  science  in  refer- 
ence to  their  disputed  rights,  it  can  neither  dim  their  reputation 
nor  sully  their  name.  When,  in  the  struggles  of  fame,  the  laurel 
wreath  which  is  to  deck  the  victor,  must  be  previously  torn 
from  another's  brow,  and  when  he  who  is  to  wear  it  acquires 
no  fresh  honour,  and  he  who  is  to  lose  it  loses  all  that  he  has  ac- 
quired, the  strife  becomes  one  of  personal  and  national  feeling  iil 
which  our  deepest  sympathies  are  engaged,  and  an  element  of 
bitterness  is  thus  introduced  into  the  contest,  which  seldom  fails  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  argument,  and  stain  the  purity  of  truth. 
In  the  present  controversy,  however,  no  such  filing  should  find 


iH         Watlmi<n5aftnffl»ii'(»iiWa<»^m;irf»j 


(lHtl'J")t\^i>T 


JgfefiWHiiiiftWJiRiKn,™ 


m 


t7#  Watt  and  i€l&\Mnf|isk^j£^ri^^B^  ^^/'^^'^ 

tad  Ijiid^ng  m^jf^  koAfihe  p#0WMri[^rpiiUjflUedi^^ 
^cifeifaifartfcin'lthe'«m^<>fiiMga  asrMariiConid'aiidifiA 

th&rSrimJitinffifai;  toothe-'Ei|LcydopgedTarLBiatBBiiicH>t  Ms;(j^auQM 
WdktlpimliAddi£biritb»iifi#iftiiti^     .bniBfixiiotiee'of  ihisfatfattt^ 
dnMstgrtkeoUscpir^iy  ,(rfitiie  theaE¥:}Qf  •  t^Be^  eQHipteiti«HAo£'«iml^ 
$liB0iflitiiteine^i'j»eq)a/:to  iknTOrj  BdenitecttvtiditWiiimoEl^iioikm 
ftlQditiDlh  bjjT'lbsiflloiifaui&ofit^da^^  aaid  thquperiiycakl&iaDds^m 
idiqprsaibiVMi&jGdvel^^  nuott  iiilid83^wiy]ii]kbi 

MkmiiBaBl'ft.iraiiBljutei  of  Ml  Axeg'^^Mdg^iiki  Wvd>w9a'rpM^i^ 
ad^tfaitftlk&oadAiroyevs^'jdiniiiEiieae^^      ;j  to  -iix--  •>iiJ  ito  ii^jiif^oq 

4««0MiiDni  iHf  (E<jii>bmj^f  hcd^aid^a^'visil)  to  Mt.  iJam^'Wati^  ite 
onkujUt  farifeot  idjiiBiriab'fDkrilie/ii&tKfilitt^  /^dvAimf  <iae^ 

tihd«igbl  f^xre^itaaiBb^xiifif  ilfae^KatidoisdrB^         ef  iFftaiusei 
Hewwaft ttbenr ppi) inirposaedioii'  oSaUi the^ ifisKitfr laododoei^iai^^ 
ifihiph  iidateditpiMil  ':Wiitt\i  olaiins^iaiiMkrtb 
odoiiQ^inriiicU  he  tforsBadonlthe)  sdl^Bctr^as  pijkiaaiie&thuiSiic^^ 
Watt^  wbiohwafl  f^ad  ibbiWtfliiiiiilateiimitd^  Sfeh^^^  ld34l< 

IftNthe Janaraiw tt&tfaatyBar  Mr;.  Jiuntt  Watt^cadDlidd^ ihei^tte^ion^ 
oi)iLMicAJBrQaf!jl^^  ddei»fQitta\\v^!(&'iia4'>^^^^^ 

9ak»kfa3d>t»M2iaB^|Kii.  ZudMJBhbiglxaniviwB^^ 
tbiiii9lpiMii<i)a]i^ttd£li^ftj(pflqD|^  iibrjiMsdX'Jtim 

D^ka/of  j^eTdn^inefs  IpeMnsioq  tot'Aiepeot<ijlBeBiiU'f}  Mki^afii^ 

tsr^iof  i!iBMfdf^ti)cb^istei^f>rtIsQ!  dro^itta^itxiidertJikd'^^ii^ 
M&ilHatokitt  3»poid;edi  ^  Mil  iWaiJ  tlnt^Jieiijad/fotediiB^ilriiifi 

fbaod  w^iiffriatiiiuiteffj^aa^  the'prnokrjiiafi  MruWatt^&^bhdifii^ 
In  tbe  year  1839^  after  th6  a{qji^ar8iice<^iliiL  AjraffcU/l^c^i 

tivecdaiife.«)f//Mri.'(llV!^^»an&  Mr..Ckvneii<^li^i:(:He^q:^^e^ 
e^liMi^  fWra^<ai|datiis^Aritb6nt.£o«riidaiil^*4^  ^jtft(t^ 

OttjC^tt^tjakltW  adns  aadr  undiTrdledriinirii;(if  ifiifeiidise^ 

cCtoawrftkm'flfiifrfe^^  nr   m -..ImdA  j^iM  .-.t  iv-t'-iiii/.;  oil  jmn 

^^frWmkns'ffladiai^pp^ttf^tits/^^^^  .iiiiiok/«ddu^4f[ 

plfiaDambntl^pfaiee  ibim  hrerf hay  ef  addrsssi  tir  >  ther  jAifiBiK^tiai/  ^Lr^  t 

♦  Se«  Cfirpeffmdeniey  ^t»  Leiler  from  Mk  ^mms  Watt  to  tito  IkBtor^  t»;  4,  **^ 
,  ^  ibi4,  p.  112,  


♦  \r.   ^     *  \''  »  V 


Tha^^9ii^f^Miieti>d/nWdd^V.^  Mr;  /^         %l% 


iiIyLcedtnorriifaidtg#'miit!lw|S9ii^^       ofiiMioAr^go^  Anfl>}di4  imx^ 

hoiiesi^^' iv^ich  Ue  iiiid^<«wiihoiit  MiiHcieiit  levidaiicfi^I  imbvgjK^ 
fieis^^pea^  qd:  >^iOmibracy^^  i^s  * Ihie'  presedee  vcf  tbe i Abfii^Mtiy^itf 

t)M»jdifidoMMrjiiaf<^caHto)diitkm  'Of  vto  «aa<  pMlmiaingi »  wmJQ 
•Rtand^  *  amiliatiiin/  of  >•  Mr;  HtutroiMrt'iij  arguoientfl^  diet  cdutsnt^ 
)ittiiseliiiiidthiiB|iljiqg.ti6  two  oC.thaipxia<a^iobieQlbiid  iMtiilDilie 
bdiaddbeod/.J^LiAiligo  'kldiaitI]lb1;lfed'io^Prle8d^yith0la^ 

posited  on  thQ  sides  of  a  clod8uvesadiiafteir''tbe<dtttaDatiioi])i^^ 
ohcygcbl  anid  kydro^eodwliieh  iticontaiilied^  ivia»u»n{al  ifo  dhci  66m 
•fit£3^^]^bte.bf.f£6tv<>i{^a$e8i  u'li^lSsa^oixs<i^'^ 

tam^;VUti6  Qonlnuttfet^ibjVitiberiiaptotedtiisattirticv^ 
lumflsU>jnrhoi  con8tBiii^>ataiaiiitaiQ^<  (ho^ia  ;iu)i  eeq^simenit'.iQafld 
^itbteaivetliadJieeTerftniiBdtb^we]^  fltidprbdtsded  ^iialr 

tl(i)tii$r>^iimi  df  ilHo^H^cteiv'i  ^  >;  iii  js^ly.  todUsiasantianiJIlLiAva^iai^y 
dtiliefif  du^asaeiHSbn  lef  lUeatk^riliamsfelf^ith^  i^^«  idwa^ifowoiydi 

ttw6icijiuiir^>bt^/tJiap9farJ['j  The  l!fi]aheeo£PmBi}^'^'iokitinh(^> 
]l4(iilan»y]^>  iwa^jaopyrdiimito/JtfiiLIHbidc 
attibjirBavril  p9»lt^Ddcdi&abiAeL«3qi|itpi^^ 
<^ki»£fii^t.dldnol!Ke^ke4eil>e<  vepeatedfi '  il  Iwvc^ahra^  fouuQ^^ 
detibcttftlfrkSsileT;,  ^  ah  nefeilrUr  !s(s  I  €iGmU'|ii^|fe^tUe>iwi^i^iaf  ifho/ 
deiaHii|ieiiedjittr!  ihi  ithG<  m^imofid  BCHiukisdi  ibjT  tbe^jphpe^  l>'  l^iPhAt 

ifigcKMlIdMlDs^  tUeutiBia^enatkiiis^  whld),  3ii7«jfi^ 
Kvifiitlenri  «dc^ /)reaiv»  £ter)  A 

recent  datie  itiII84,  oonkL  I  lenrdi ib#  tbfe  !CJbikimH)£ ()KHfa|latiti^ 

t«aniir  ofooig^s^iandiA^Fcfeo^. ,  lix  tha;€(n»|eB.  id^JS^.  fiaKbo^ 
tbif^SKwa  ^sniumpBoabBable  enmr.  j ' •M4i  Aj^clgD tBepliei;in/4i  aii^li^:^ 
Wl^'t^t  £!a»kididi  ihadjUoDoklf i  oiwdj  i9^;  «idkflfieBllil«bgtf8^i) 
and  he  exhibited  to  the  Academy  an  aatogra|)bjl«itter{!oftlMpit^> 

th^{Mem^>{^iB^ier>i  diamssiioato^  in;  ;hxhioh  .thsiibciebvaiqdl  idiamLrti  [ 
of  Birmingham  thus  expresses  himseF,  "  I  gave  Dr.  Franklin 
afi  account  of  some  experiments  which  T  made  witli'infldm^nail^ 

'■j'"'-"  '^ — !-^-^— —  "'-'  ■ ' — ■'      .11  .If  ,.0]<IT  t*^ 

*  Mr.  Ilarcourt's  Address,  p.  8.  +  ^^^*  Thina.,  vol.  Ixxi0,y  p,  427,    . 
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air,  which  he  prohably  [may]  have  shown  yott,  that  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  that  has  been  called  phlc^iston.^*  * 
*  To  the  verbal  communication  thus  made  by  M.  Arago  to  tlie 
Academy^  the  celebrated  chemist,  M*  Dnmas,  added,  that  after 
having  examined  with  attention  the  reasoning  of  his  coUeagoe, 
and  after  having,  at  Aston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Watt^ 
careftiUy  studiedthe  correspondence  of  that  illustrious  engineer,^ 
Jie  adopts  completely,  and  in  all  its  parts,  the  history  which  M. 
Arago  has  written  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Composition  of  Water. 
*^  My  opinions  on  this  point,^  says  M.  Dumas,  ^  ase  so  fixed  that 
I  am  desirous  of  seeing  my  declaration  insoited  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus  of  this  sitting  If 

To  these  distinct  assertions  and  manly  declarations,  made 
by  philosophers  of  the  highest  name,  and  uninfluenced  either  by 
personal  or  national  feeling,  the  scientific  world  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  greatest  consideration.    No  member  of  the  Academy 
ventured  to  challenge  them,  and  no  chemist  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  world,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  has  yet  caQed 
them  in  question.    In  a  postscript  which  accompanies  his  address 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  resumed  the  discussion  in  the  hoipe  of  ^^  fur- 
nishing M.  Arago  with  such  evidence  as  can  no  l<mger  leave  any 
doubt  upon  bis  mind,"  by  establishing  these  thiBe  positions, 
1^  That  Cavendish's  experiments  of  1781  involved  the  notion 
(the  theory  of  Watt,)  and  substantially  established  the  fact  of  the 
composition  of  water ;  2cf,  That  Priestley's  experiment  of  1783 
added  nothing  to  that  of  Cavendish ;  and,  3(4  ^hat  while  the 
views  of  Cavendish  were  'precise  and  philosophical^  those  of 
Priestley  and  Watt  were  vague  and  wavering.    In  support^  or 
in  illustration  of  these  views,  Mr.  Harcourt  h%s  lithograpned  tlie 
ori^nal  memorandaof  Cavendish's  experimentson  the<x>mposiiion 
of  water,  wliich,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  informs  us,  /^  are  numbered  and 
indexed,  as  well  as  written  in  Mr.  Cavendish'^s  own  hand/^  and 
after  freeing  himself  from  the  charge  of  ascribing  to  M.  Arage^ 
a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  words  of  Watt  wnen  he  replnced 
the  terms  dephhgisticated  air  by  oxygen,  and  phloffisf»n  by  hydro-- 
gen,  he  states  that  he  ^^  does  not  despair  of  convincing  both  M. 
Arago  and  M.  Pumas  that  there  are  still  more  cogent  proofs  of 
the  ine^tpediencef  of  this  substitution,  and  that  in  1793^  Watt 
and  Priestlev  were  almost  as  little  acquainted  with  the  distinctive 
properties  of  the  gas  which  we  call  hydrogen  as  they  wer^  witli 
the  wolxl." 


I  • 


*   *  The  above  is  an  abstniet  of  the  comniaiiicstion  made  by  M.  Arago  hinuii^,  in 
{itre8eiitlii|[  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  copy  of  Mr.  Muirhead*s  TraiiBlatidn  4f  hia- 

Eloge.ofWatt    See  the  Cowirf^s  i?^«rf»«,  2d  Jan.  1840,  p.  10  l^-lil.  'v 

•     t  /6«.  p.  111.  ...•    '      " 
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When  the  Eloge  of  Watt  was  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
m  1834,  Lord  Brougham,  his  personal  friend  and  admirer,  hap^ 
peoed  to  be  present.  Anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  *^  he 
collected,"  says  M.  Axa^  "  valuable  documents,  and  studied 
afresh,  the  historical  question  to  which  I  hare  assigned  so  l^gjd  a 
space,  .with  all  tliat  superiority  of  discernment  which  is  habitual 
to  him,  and  that  acuteuess,  in  some  degree  judicial,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  I  owe  it  to  a  considerate  kindness,  of  which  I  feel  the 
full  value,  that  I  am  enabled  to  make  known  the  results,  hitherto 
unpublished,  of  the  labour  of  my  illustrious  fellow-member."  The 
communication  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  which  M.Arago  here  re- 
fers, is  entitled  "  Historical  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  theTheoiy 
of  the  Composition  of  Water,"  and  is  printed  as  an  appendix, 
with  notes  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  in  M.  Arago's  Eloge.  It  con- 
tains  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  contend* 
ing  claimants,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  corro« 
boration  of  the  views  of  M.  Arago.  Among  other  propositions, 
Lord  Brougham  considers  it  as  established — that  there  is  no  evi-^ 
dence  of  any  person  having  reduced  the  theory  of  the  compositicm 
of  water  to  writing  so  early  as  Mr.  Watt — that  his^  statement  of 
the  theory  is  even  more  distinct  in  April  and  November  1783  th»i% 
Mr.  Cavendish's  was  in  1784 — that  there  is  neither  proof  nor  as«^ 
sertion  that  Mr.  Cavendish's  theory  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Priestley  before  Mr.  Watt  stated  his  in  1783,  still  less  of  Mr; 
Watt  having  heard  of  it — that  Mr.  Watt's  theory  was  well  known 
among  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Society  some  months  before 
Mr.  Cavendish's  statement  appears  to  have  been  reduced  into 
writing,  and  eight  montlis  betbre  it  was  presented  to  the  Society, 
and  that  no  proof  exists  of  any  one  having  drawn  the  conclusioi^ 
BO  early  as  Mr.  Watt  is  proved  to  have  done. 

The  historical  note  of  Lord  Brougham  was  not  noticed  by  Mri 
Harcpurt  eitlier  in  his  Address  or  in  his  postscript  to  it ;  but  cir- 
cumstances now  occurred  by  which  his  Lordship  has  been  drawn 
into,  the  controversy.  Having  had  occasion  to  write  the  lives  of 
Watt  and  Cavendish  in  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Men  of  Letters  and 
Bcienca  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III.,"  Lord 
Brougham  reprinted  his  historical  note  as  an  appendix  to  his  Life 
of  Watt.  In  an  additional  note  lie  refers  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  Ad- 
dress and  Postscript,  and  niter  disclaiming  all  intention  to  ^^  cast 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  Mr.  Cavendish's  perfect  good  faith  in  die 
whole  affair,"  he  adds,  that  "  having  read  the  full  publication^ 
with  fac-similes,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  clearly  proved  one  thing,  and 
it  is  really  of  some  importance.  He  has  made  it  appear  that  in 
all  Mr.  Cavendish's  diaries  and  notes  of  his  experiments,  not  an 
intimation  occurs  of  the  composition  of  water  having  been  infer- 
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mi  hf  lint  frfm  tfttfie  exftiumtiii  eaAerAamMr^Wait*] 

In  fy>ri»ypie»»%  ^  them  i  liii  1 1  Mwrntij  lie,  Hacoort  hag  addie»> 
tad!  a»  letl^  V>  I.i<f4  Bnwji^baHBf  contaraing  scmk  setae  afaJtUmg 
im  bi^  IVv^umeA  SMe^mA  on  1aiLfTesofWattaiidCfli[v«a£9li. 
Ifi  fhi<  MfBplilH^  whkb  t!9  wrhten  widx  great  spirit  aod  alaKtr; 
IheMdh^OMStmiMStodenjtoMr.Watt  aiif  merit  in  fdkfCBce 
19  tll«  rtimfmtifm  fA  water,  reiteraliiig  liis  expectation  tiiat  U. 
Ar»ffff  win  ret  ^  rectify  the  inndterUnee  into  ulncli  lie  faasfidkn/' 
itfvi  ^4fneituUn  with  the  foUowing  remonstrance^  addiesBed  to  Lt^d 
Br/ni/^am ; 

'*  What  frifmd  of  yoow,  my  dear  Lord,  hot  must  r^ret  to  ^^t^ 
ffffifU  tmtn  trifling  with  hU  own  repatsiiumj  hj  thus  confidently  deaiin^ . 
With  %n\jecin  (d  which  he  hetrajs  so  defectiTe  a  knowledge  T  I  s&- 
<<:ifri;ly  latm^nt^  for  my  own  part,  that  hayiog  once  heen  hononred  hy 
yoiff  r^^rt}^  and  having  always  respected  yoar  talents^  it  shonid  have 
faihtk  to  me  to  presume  in  this  manner  to  rectify  your  miaappieheD- 
iions*  I  declined  to  enter  into  controversy  with  youy  pardy  for  oldac- 
quaintanoe'  sake,  and  partly  becanse  I  thought  you  on  this  question  le^ 
remftmbte  than  the  o^eial  writer  of  France.  But  yon  would  do  batik 
With  mo  \  and  your  weapons  were  none  of  the  fairest ;  for  instead  of 
replying  to  my  arguments,  you  did  me  the  injustice  without  proyocd- 
tlon^  to  compare  tno  abilities  and  character  of  the  obscurest  lover  of 
scionco  in  England  with  those  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  cultivatord  in 
t^mnce.  I  know  not  that  I  shall  even  now  have  convinced  you  that 
the  moauost  of  our  philosophical  chemists,  in  his  own  art,  and  in  a  jtlst 
eattSct)  taay  bo  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  learned  judge  of  Patents, 
or  oven  for  tho  ablcHt  member  of  the  "  Institute*'  whose  studies  hat^ 
kdtt  in  onothor  direction/'^ 

At  tills  staj^c  of  tho  controversy,  at  which  the  temperature  of 
Rating  Rooms  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  we  are  anxious  to  strip  % 
of  nil  collfttoral  topics,  auu  to  leave  flie  minds  of  our  readers  iii 
imch  a  state  ns  to  vieul  only  to  the  influence  of  undoubted  fact* 
mi\  ttuiittjiassionotl  argument.  While  one  party  denies  to  MR 
Watt  all  merit  whatever  as  the  suggester,  the  promoter,  or  thi 
anticipator  of  the  disco vcit  of  the  composition  ot  water,  andhav^ 
«ven  thi^own  out  hints  of  his  ignorance  of  tlie  subject,  and  of  the 
bad  iUth  of  his  ftncnds,  tho  other  pai'ty  is  accused  of  having 
tttatsiVu'iVil  tht  whole  merit  of  Uie  discovery  to  Mr.  Watt,  and 


^  LW  ftt\.  vnl  K  {v  40l«  In  his  \ih  of  Cavendish,  Loid  Bnraghim  hasshnH^ 
IV  ir^lWnr^  h»  th^  mitHroviE^v^v.  luta  h«  has  added  othar  notes  to  the  liw  of  Bkdc, 
WaO^  am)  Oftv^udMs  in  x^^tioh  ha  hlamca  Cuvter  for  overiw^uiig  Wall^  ckim^ 

Xi4  antmadxrHft  with  w\^rit>>  uprni  th«  «  very  strange  attack  made  ««  hath  li» 
rM|>^  amd  MmMir  in  lh<^  if^rHrfff  Rmew;'  [Dcteuber  1811  V-Sre  vol.  i,  ik  UC» 

t  IdAttdon  and  BdiM.  rhih  ITaft^  l$46. 
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tefj  having  fch&l^d  CavertdisH  and  his  friends  Wtth  using  tihs. 
fair,  apd  even  fraudulent  means  to.  stifle  tifie  ckimi  of  Watfr, 
and  estaUish  those  of  Cavendish.  We  do  not  say  that  ^f .  Artigo 
tmd  M.  Dumas  have  done  this,  but  Mf.  Harcouft  distiocuy 

/jfcharges  them  mth  it  in  the  following  passage  of  Ms  AddlfeSst 
**  ^Hiie  S0Ci*etary  of  the  Academy  (M.  Arago)  has  not  conflnefl 
htoself  to  taking  fh)m  Cavendish  the  honouf  of  his  diScolrerie^> 
ttit  has  cast  a  cloud  of  suspicion  on  his  veracity  and  good  faith, 
H-e^  lias,  ih  feet,  impitted  to  him  the  claiming  discoveries  ajicl 
conclusions  which  he  borrowed  from  others,  of  inducing  Ihfe 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  to  aid  in  the  fraud,  and  even 
causing  the  very  printers  of  the  Transactions  to  antedate  the 

.  presentation  copies  of  his  papers." — !P*  7.  Mr,  Harcourt^  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  reprints  thievery  passage^  as  giving  ^^.no 
more  than  the  plain  meaning  of  M.  Arago's  clever  sareasms^'^ 
and  he  describes  M.  Arago  as  <*  proceeding  to  fix  the  chargia  oti 
Cavendish  and  his  fellmo-'conspiratorsr  After  having  read  thfe 
passage,  and  those  views  which  have  been  taken  of  his  attatsk 
upon  Cavendish,  and  having  ako  cai*efully  perused  Mr.  Hlif- 
court's  advocacy  of  Cavendish's  claims,  and  the  lithogt^ajihed 
memoranda  upon  which  it  rests,  M.  Arago  comes  boldly  lorward 
in  the  Institute,  and  avers  before  the  world  his  adherence  to  tiis 
former  opinions,  while  M.  Dumas  gratuitously  advances  to  j^^ 
combat,  and  "  adopts  eo^npletely^  and  in  all  its  part9^  M.  Araffp'jp 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,"  and  deeirig^ 
that  this  his  declaration  shall  be  recorded  in  the  periodical  organ 
of  the  Institute  of  France. 

« 

Now,  as  M.  Arago  has  for  ten  years  continued  to  take  ihe^an)^ 
ttreiofl  and  unfavourable  view  of  the  eonduet  of  Cavendish  and 
JBlagden^  and  as  Mr,  Harcourtlias,  in  his  veiy  last  lettt^r^  regatdA^ 
hiln«8  taking  sitch  a  view,  how  does  it  happbn  thatj  tbi^oughotti 
the  whol^  of  the  controx^ersy,  he  speaks  oi  Si.  Arago  ift  j^uoh 
fltftering  tetms)  while  hd  uses  such  strong  language  towards 
Z>ord  Brougham,  and  that  he  describes  M.  Arago's  attdok  xip(Jft 
Cavendish,  evien  when  implicitly  adopted  by  Dumas,  as  an  "  ir^ 
advertence  into  tchich  he  hasfallenJ^  This  marked  respect  of  per*- 
scois,  this  excessive  civility  shewn  to  a  foreign  antagonists  and 
withheld  froiti' a  friend,  tJiis  want  of  moral  courage,  to  denouao^ 
what  he  avows  to  be  worthy  of  denunciation^  is  a  feature  in  this 
controversy  which  we  have  never  found  in  any  other,  and  which 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  in  moulding  the  ultimate  deci<? 
sidn  of  the.  public.  Knowing, .  ^  we  do,  the  high  character  ^ 
Mr.  Harcourt,  and  the  true  nobility  of  his  nature,  we  can  only 
ascribe  it  to  his  great  admiration  of  the  talents  of  his  opponent  j 
land  admiring,  as  we  do,  the  talents  of  M.  Arago,  ^and  his  entire 
disinterestedness  in  the  advocacy  of  Mr.- Watt's  claims,  we  rejoice 
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yi4i6tii^,iUid  that,  in  iahittgliis  place  in' the^celiMD  liopsjil^'l^ 

'I  Tfte  most'iw^nf  aefendeflf  the  dffirii*'**  €ttne*ifliJl/hAjW: 
Uia  pAUl^ed  in  (lie  Notes  to^  ihe  tuawi  editie»«e£^rin3lei>tifo 
^twy-oif'tbe  Indilctive  Piiilfesophyv  ••  WeibeijitM  <anln!to«a<41 
Dr.- Wheti-efffe  lianift  in'  the-' list  of  hj*  ftijendaj  widr^tidi^tlw 
l^)^b«ftiH  df  ei^n,  td'gW^  S»&k  amia»iMi&eJaif^attiiAii^ 

'afestter'of-TrinkyJ  "'■  "'^'  -^l-'-^-i  ••"'■'<   1>^t!^J-.i,  vino  Joa  aia 


%U  pMc^totoi),  h)KloaiteiiliMi:eIekQontfiirf<'bdat'MidiI%1rtjn}r^»^1(ftTWl*l 
'tltl'>Nw(Si)bel'  li7^.(j'BiidieTtniFif,it«ouId  h«E«  Suggested' fuifb  >Ajft$- 

;,^wlidat«»,  «(jli*iveiMWo.#atS;>ft,'ioWB,«y,7/   .-il.^      ".tj-Iitj;^  yilj 


mixture  of  hydrogen  and  common  air  in  a  clOae 
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the  subiftct."    Mr.  WafM,itt  *rt(iftg  to'Mh'De'lJu*^  ftwot'tbijfe 
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ttndivgdlng  Auck  a  reiDarkable  ehanf^  (thiit  it  would  httcome 
aur)  at  the  point  whoce  all  its.  latent  heat  would  W  ckanged  into 
tenaiblo  hoat^'^  ^^  I  hayo  observed,"  eontiuueB  Mri  Watt^  ^'  ae^ 
veral  otber  pioees&es  by  wbich  I  now  believe  air  is  generated 
Jeont  wat^iv.'*  *  *  '  ^^  If  thia  prooess  eontains  no  doceptioay 
here  is  one  element  dismissed  from  ike  list  /"  Ou  tbe  26tk  Mandi 
1783y  lifr.  Watt  writes  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that. Dr.  Priestley 
Jcindles  dry  oxygen  and  dry  hydrogen  by  electrlGity ;  that  no 
air  remains  if  tho  two  airs  are  pure,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
v«issq1  he  foipid  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  the  air 
employed ;  and  on  the  21st  of  April  1783,  he  informa  Dr*  Bkck 
ihat  Pricfltley  haa  made  more  experiments  on  the  eonveraion  of 
WttteEFihto  air,  and  that  ^'  he  believes  he  (Mr.  Watt)  has  found 
imt'  the  cause  cS  it,  which  he  has  put  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  him,  to  be  I'ead  at  the  Eoyal  Society."  The  conclusibn  or 
theory  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments,  is  given  in  thd 
same  letter,  namely,  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygm  and  hydro^ 
gen  deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  heat.  Ou  the  26th  ApHl 
1783,  ha  sends  a  corrected  copy  of  his  letter  above  referrea  to> 
to  Dr.  FriesUey,  who  having  received  it  while  in  London,  shews 
it  to  several  members  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  among  whom  was  Dn 
Blagden,  Mr,  Cavendish's  intimate  iriexui,  and<aftev«aurda  do** 
livered  it  to  Sir  J.  Banks  to  be  read  to  \hQ  Society.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  however,  namely  on  the  29th  April,  Dr.  Priestr 
ley  announees  to  Mr.  Watt,  on  the  authority  of  an  eoperimenl 
aAerwards  found  to  be  erroneous,  that  it  ^^  has  utterly  ruinid  ki$ 
ieatg^fiii  hypothesis.^*  Mr.  Watt  replies,  on  the  2nd  May,  that 
^'^  he  maintains  fais  hypothei^s,  until  it  shall  be  shewn  that  the 
water  found  after  the  explosion  of  pure  and  inflammable  air  haa 
some  other  origin ;"  but  deeming  it  prudent  to  reconsider  the 
bearing  of  Dr.  Priestley's  experiment,  he  requests,  prior  to  the 
23rd  Jime,  that  the  public  reading  of  his  paper  should  be  de« 
layed. 

Ailer  having  seen  Mr.  Watt's  paper.  Dr.  Blagd^u  goes  to  Fari$ 
in  the  summer  of  1783,  and  commmiicates  to  M«  Lavoisier  an  ac« 
oountof  the  experiments  made  by  Cavendish  on  the  firing  of  oxvgen 
aud  hydrogen,  and,  us  he  says,  of  the  oonclusion  drawn  from  the»^ 
that  oxygen  is  only  water  deprived  <^  hydro^n*  This  statCM 
ment  of  what  Dr.  Blagden  had  done,  is  made  in  OavondisVa 
]M^r  of  1784,  in  a  paragraph  interpolated  by  Dr.  Blagdeu  after 
the  paper  had  been  read,  and  of  course  adopted  by  Cavebdiihj 
and  it  is  very  important  to  notice  the  terms  in  which  it  is  made, 
because  they  mark,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  difference  between 
the  experiments  themselves,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them.  Lavoisier  gives  a  different  account  of  the  communication 
theii  made  to  him^. .  "  Mr.  Blagden,  says  be,  in/ormed  us  thatJNin 
Cavendish  had  already  fired  inflammable  air  in  closed  vessel^ 
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aiMl'tiluii  he  bad  obioined  a  very  emmbU  qwmititof  of  msAibtC^^ 
Xbi«^  sMoment  of  Lavouder  is  oorreoted,  anc^  to  a  certain  exteni^ 
eontradicted  in  the  ibllowin^  letter  tttofi  1)t.  Blagdien  to  D». 
liorenis  Crell,  who  published  it  in  his  Chemiael^  Annmlenj  tox 
17S%,^^SL  letter  trhien  throws  no  inconsiderable  light  on  the  most 
imp<)irtaiit  features  of  the  controversy. 

"  T  can  certainly  give  you  the  best  account  of  the  Httfe  dispute 
Hhoni  the  first  discoverer  of  the  artificial  generation  of  water,  as  Iwas 
th^  principal  instrument  through  which  the  first  news  of  the  discovery 
that  had  been  already  made  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Lavoisier, 
^e  foliowHig  is  a  short  statement  of  the  history  :*^     .  ,     > 

:  ^^  In  the  spring  of  1788  Mr.  Cavendish  eommiiuicated  to  me  oad 
ic^r  members  of  the  Royal  Society>  his  partipular  friendSf  the  result 
pf  forne  expe^i^nt^  Tvitb  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  Wa  opfi¥tpM4r 
^e  shewed  us,  that,  out  of  them,  he  inust  draw  the  conclusioiij.tb^ 
dephlogisticated  air  was  nothing  else  than  water  depriv^  of  its  phlp" 
gis^on ;  and,  vice  verm,  that  water  was  dephlogistiGate^  ^r  vin|ted  wiii^ 
jphlogiston.  About  the  same  time  the  news  was  brought  to  Xtondpii, 
that  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  had  been  induced  by  some  obsery^^ 
tionSj  to  form  a  similar  opinion.  Soon  after  this  I  went  to  farisi  and 
in  ^he  company  of  Mr.  Lavoisier^  and  of  some  other  members  of  th$^ 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  gave  some  account  of  these  new  etperi*^ 
nienta,  and  of  the  opinions  founded  upon  them.  They  replied  thiit 
Ihey  had  already  heard  something  of  these  experiments  ;  Itod,  parti-, 
eulftrly,  that  Br.  Priestley  had  repeated  them.  They  did  not  doubt 
that  in  eueh  manner  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  might  be  ob*« 
lakied;  but  they  felt  convinced  that  it  did  not  come  n^ar  to  the 
weight  of  the  two  species  of  air  employed  i  on  which  account  it  was 
^^f^  to  be  regarded  as  water  formed  or  produced  out  pf  the  two  kiiids 
Qf^ir»  but  was  already  contained  in,  and  united  with  the  a^-s^  an4 
Iftposiied  in  tbpir  combustion.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Mr.  I^vdi- 
§ier,  as  well  as  by  the  rost  of  the  gentlemen  who  confecred  oti  thi^ 
subject ;  but,  as  the  experiment  appeared  to  them,  very  rernarkable  in 
all  points  of  view,  they  unanimously  requested  Mr.  Lavoisier^  who 
possessed  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  to  repeat  the  experiment  qn  a 
Somewhat  larger  scale,  as  early  as  possible.  This  desire  he  complied 
with  on  the  24th  Jiine  1783,  (as  he  relates  in  the  latest  volume  of  the 
Paris  memoirs.)  From  Mr.  Lavoisier's  own  account  of  his  experii 
^nt,  itr  sufficiently  appears,  that  at  that  period  he  had  not  yet  formed 
tlie  opiniotn,  thsut  water  was  composed  of  dephlogisticated  and  infiani*- 
ittubl^  airs ;  for  he  expected  that  a  sort  of  acid  would  be  produced  by 
their  unidn.  In  getieral,  Mr*  lavoisier  cannot  be  convicted  of  having 
advanced  any  thing  contrary  to  truth;  but  it  can  still  less  be  denied^ 
that  he  concealed  a  ^art  of  the  truth.  For  he  should  have  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  some  days  before  apprised  him  of  l(dr.  Cavendish's 
qxpeiimpnts  I  instead  of  which  the  expression,  "  il  nous  apprit,"  gives 
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iriKitDillle'MefeiAiiiti.l  l^d,  nettinfaBm^'Iina'esUiier^ithilfir^llMii^'v^^ 
ifljffu  ^  ^S^  fw^xmi  ;Hr.  lAvoiitb^r  haarpMsMtioRrer  « Iwsry  pgtiiftAMr 

gtaijQ^  |ii  Wa  pubjicatioa^^uot  Qijy,that,  ^r.,P5L^^^^ffjL,.t^^bi;^fl4 
^' uiie  c^ttahtite  ^eau  ti'M  seosible//  bit  tiii^.tbe  iYa^rjya^.^jB!5|^ tp 
the  weight  of  the  two  aira  ^dded  together..  ^aJore^Fey^^iuB  fhcjj^d^jpi^ 
adde^,  that  I  had  made  him  acquainted  wi.th  Messrs/ Ui^yelpm^n 
Waffs  concltislons ;  namelji  that  water,  and  not  an  acid  or  aiiy  ol^er 
j^iib^nce^aros^  from  the;cdmbudtion  of  the  iriflaAmatfek^i^^pejphlS^ 
^tleaitectftJhy.'  ©uf  thm  cdnclcisitins  dpfep^d  Ae^way  toi  lifrJ  toAm- 
sU^S  f>r€teh«  'tlieoi*^;^  itfif fell  ^rfeett)^  agrties  'Wtll  tHi^f  dP  J|H^  ©WM'* 
«Mi^,  .'«al3r'^«i''Mir2  !Lav(aBtei''»<5cdtttModat^s'it^W*hiS'*^'£K^^ 
ariiickrMiiUh^pilo^taA.    Mr^Mong^e  ^^i^S!6ientb^  f^f #ii(3li:^M& 
Satmsft^s  speika  ^<i€  hoHb  ^boat  ^tf^rsanoj&ttibdcr^yti^i^  W 
lilild^pntU,fNfet^  Ut9^}3Jbelie!V6'dt  Ieast;t««ta:oom3fhtbs^l»te!)if  thranlilin 
j^vo^i:'3:  QWDi  ,a^  'WTQ;  uedeirtnfc^k^  pn^Jrocrfri^  Wfeitoatiattifaf 

q^V«n^.  T^w  cqwrsei  of  all  tbhJ  fcisft^-j  wifticleiMftjf.fiei^ginmifir^^ 
)^^\tiayoisier>,(instead.ofbeipc  A?d<:,l;q  t^\ejdi^y^ryj^:bj|,fp}Uj|?ingl^p 

^  ejtpermen^  wUcb  te  .andL,SSYi  jBi^sgu^i  .baix5pm^3^ce(|+i%jt,^^^ 
wftS  ^nduced'ip  iBStitu^e  alg^mkucV  .experimented,  .solfiW^PyJ^^ 
6oo*ntS^  ne  received  from  me,  and  of  our  Enghsh  expenmentSjr,aM 
that  he  really  discovered  nothing^  but  what  l^ad .  befo^B  ^beei^  ^pomted 
-Hxxi "ta'fiim *t6'hair^' 'beeri-'tJrevibasly  'inaJe  o'uti,  aiid^  aciiion^iira^r.ia 

lepge  and  sanction  ot  bis  If  lend  afidp^tpi^^Ir^  ^a>]e»^^ 
'Bla^lien  Ii'a«,  ptaMsIied  Bey^rpiamporiTOt  Tapt^jin  ^r^lffpj;^,^^ 


'hi .his  conctusionsy  respecting f,h^  cpuippsitip^, pjf.j^a^r,, jK^8,.ig^t 
';to 'I^bndon,  jind  shown  ippj:^l^^am^   ^nd  it  W^.j^H^^ftP^ 


,'#^; 'P\at^^^  Wi3t  |raW  tl^e,  con$i^^  fflM^Miff 

;OXJ^eft  ;aiid  ^»^^^^  tl^f  bq  H^^/ffi^^ 

;  thQ  bondiisipn  till  tlien,  ^ndin^trfeSn-fxpie^n^e^^  10^^17^ 
^  not  considered  a^  ijivolying  UJxe '  tWrjr^of  id^/comnbatum-^^ 

.  ;^fs V^-  ■^'*"  i?"^  * v^t  Wi'  w  ^^4.  I^n^^p4fpa,,§r.;!fffljg. ., 

.a^^^s,  to  fpraa  .«;n»ia^i9/^9t(?,«.  fca,^,a^^      .q«!#- 

sibn  oraw^a  by  both  the  philosophers  had,  m  1783,  only  the  char- 

■  met0F  <rftHi-  opinion ;  utd  that,  even  in  tfaemrnd  of  Dr;  BW- 

<  W)faB.!q«  the,!  aaiae  'v^iiej  «ai<l  «oit<iQntaoi:toeoafdy:{9i<ni€^<'-i<f(iie 


v>  s' 
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Bifiesdey  had  rq^estdd^hem^  coidd>yi^r  cfiifyldtb^  Biibiihglmvii 
iiftiiBtigatiMf  Md'tiot  to  tbut  of  CaT^difib;  '  Dr.  BMgd^n^coi^ 
timkn^' to^ttixrit  the  distiAK^tton  between  th^  ^xperimetitd  ^  ^d 
ttfe' M^Sicattiibhrf  which  tcere  drfewn  ftom  thciUji  first  app^&es 
iiATV^ei^  bf  CttVendishV  experiments,  and  then  •*  Inafces  "him 
j^cqtudnt^  \rfth  Messrs.  Cavendish  and  Watfs  conclmiarWf  vhich 
**9]pfened  the  way  to  Mr.  Lavoisier's  present  theory/*  An^ 
What  ,is.  equally  deserving  Of  notice^  I>r»  Blagden  coDcludes  his 
letted,  b^/ claiming  it  priority^  not  for.  Mr*-  Oamndish^il.  e^p^ia* 
meots^  aiMJt  opinions;^  but  for  JEngUsh  eapmmerUsy .  ainl  for  eoaela^ 
4ws;ivl|iich  >^  liard  befoce  boon  pointed  out  to^hiai  to  hsuve  ^b^n 
pii^vjon^l^taiiad^.  OKti  and  demoUistvified  in  En^limdJ^  ^  Jisui'.thM 
Jre^^attk^^lAilfilterfaesnnttmed'byadisiiltere^  ai^  indepisandealk 
.ttibsasi^  it  wbidftliflnro  borne  A  dtrong  Mstimony  in'ft^<)W  of 'tin 
kimoM^isf' Mi.  Wail;  bnt^  writlte"a«  it  was  Iry  one^  who  «^}^ 
lifb  p^Yilkr  •ft^etid^ip,  aind  lodked  fbrward  to  th^  H^ralii^^ 
Mft 'OfeVeftdSrfb,*'it  cannot  ftSl  to, be  vicwi^  &s  In  dr^ctVrit^- 
totii^*  tb  thos^  extreme  ojrfnfons*  rtespecting  the  daim's  rif  C^ 
-vtedfettWhldh have' given  such  inst  oflfence  to  tlie  frierids  of  Mr* 

^'  '\ln"  tlie  letter  which  we  Wve  beenexamipimr,  tte  coiicluaon 
of  Mr.  Cavendish  respectmg  the  composition  ot  water  ^is.pj^ft* 
tionedy  for  ^  first,  timey  as  having  })een  drawn  preyions^  to.  the 
'tp^pg'6{'m$  p^p^  in  1784  V  ^<1  ^t  is  c^iriotis  enough 'that  no 
/ifeh'coip'cliision'is  reftirred  to  in  the  IJthographic  notes  of  his 
^isxberttn^ntsi  The  assertion  of  Ijavoisier,  that  Blagden  men« 
'ttbn^  to  Itim  <)hfy  the  expejdments  of  Cavendish,  aiid  the  fact 
'ffiai^'  in' the' account  giveil  of' the  t'r^nch  experiment  of  the 
•^Acadfeihy  of  Sciences  on  th^.2^5th  Jtine>  LaVbisier  states,  "tha[t 
^llfe*' feoncftt^io/r  ds  to  the  compotfnd  nature  of  watei*  was  drawn 
'IbV  Lat^'Qccf  lind'hhrisel^  may  be  fkiriy  held  as  a  prodf  that  Dr. 
:fiia^den*lad'fttgotten,  In  1^86,  tbd  e?:tent  of- the  communica- 
.^tion'whidh  Tie  iiad6'  tO'tlie  French  chemists  in  1783,  and'  mw 
^Iiaye4itarf6  a  second  mi^tate  also  in  his  statement,  jhat  Ckyeridisn 
'WinSiWriifcatted  to  him,  and  his  particular  friends  in  .the  Koyal 
.^S6ei^fn^iff^l31ri  s^rirfg  of  I'rgS,  the  eonclusiona  which  lie  4rew 
^^(ite^isl'y^periinerits.'  "The  iestinidny  of  the  French  acade- 
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yeix&h's  paper.  Dr.  Bl^fpku  Im  aBflwwi,  U  'Mn  Waifs  caae^ 
tbe  erroneous  dfita  of  17ft4  to  atoad  in  phicfr  «»f  17889. ^and  ^^  Mdl 
JDayendiah'a  caite  the  enNmwus  dat»  of  IT^  to  atiuMl  in  place  of 
1784r  am  P^DOfe  mlitled  to  aRipiK»e  that^  in  hia  miind^  the  ylw 
17^  teel^  Hi^  1^  of  1784,  and  that  the  oeoMn>«tiiiGation  of  h&M 
^(mcUtskois^  alieged  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Gavendkk  in 
1783y  weie  acto^y  stade  in  the  bejE^aing  ^  17^^  fast  hefo«« 
]jm  paper  was  read  tQ  the  Rcoral  ^ciely^  and  tkat  he  did  vt&t 
(BDTntBUfiii^te  these  oonehiaiooa  to-  ti»  aeademiciatts  in  178% 
beeausia  thejr  had.  iu)t  then  been  commumeated  t^  him^eitL  -  IMi 
Qje^oii  to  be  the  oidy^nppoeition  upon  whic^  wecan  ree^Qneiktbe 
^eaUraiionapf  liavoisi^  amd  Laj^laee  witin  the  deelaralkms  of  Dsa 
^lufi^^;  and  it  rriieves  bothpaftiee£bttn  the  isutnaliKioriminatkm 
ftf^  wAt  fri(^d%^  ^'  that  neither  of  them  had  tdd  i^  whole  trntb/^ 
•:  @aek  are  tlMi  ekieiiaietaaicea  attending  tbei  fitist  diadosma  bf 
Dc  filagdeo.  of  Oaarendiah'a  condaaioa  Teq)ectiBg  the  eoaopotii- 
lim  nf  wat^ ;  and  tbeugb  it  ta  alleged  than  be  ^omtnni^Eeateil 
this  conclusion  to  his  particular  iriends^  who  were  membd?8  eif 
dm  Boyal  Secietjy  in  the  ^prjiigr  of  1783i^  yet  no  lather  Mend 
thap  Pr-  Blagd^n  liaa  testified  to  the  fact  These  friends  ti^i 
not  and  would  not  have  concealed  so  interesting  a  discovery,  had 
it  b^^  mentioned  to  them ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  no  account  of  it 
ever  reached  the  philosophers  of  Birmingham;,  and  it  was  Jvom 
Fr^wss  that  y^n  Watt  and  hia  friends  received  the  first  inteilit 
gPQoe.that  ^mj  othetr  peraon  claimed  tlie  lumotrr  of  having  disn 
parwdd  the  ooinposition  oS  water.  But  Aat  person  was  not 
Ca¥endish,  whose  daim  they  had  never  beard  of:  it  was  liavotsiee 
th^  was  the  elaimant;  and  it  was  ^igakmi  him  that  Mr.  Wkit 
and  bis  Meilds  were  at  first  disposed  to  bring  the  charge  <tf 
baring  pirated  his  theory,  - 

J  The  exact  time  when  Mr,  Watt  heard  of  Lavoisier's  claim  does 
i^qX  appear  firom  his  correspondence,  but  it  must  have  been  pre* 
yiena  tqf  tbe  IstDeeamfaw  ITgSyforin  alcfttenof  thatdatetqMr. 
Ki£5vAll>  be  informs  hisa  that :''  Lainnsiec  has  read  a  memoir^ 
opc^niB^'  It  tliecmy  veiy  similar  to  mine,  on  tlie  ocsnoontion  of 
wati^ir,  indeed  so  similar  that  I  cannot  help  snsspeeting  mat  he  baa  • 
heard  of  the  theory  I  ventured  to  fbrm  on  that  subject,  as  Ihmfit 
ilia^  mme  twidte  qfit  teas  u»t  ta  JFVanc^"  .  In  Mr«  fiir^sm's  re^ 
ply  tm  the  13th  December^  he  assures  Mr.  Watt  i^  that  Lsiaoisier 
certainly  learned  your  theory  from  Dr.filagden,  who  fir^  had^A 
iiy>m  Mi*«  Cavendish^  and  afterwards  fmm  your  letter  ta  Dr; 
Priestley,  which  he  heard  read,  and  explained  the  whole  mintitdy 
to  Mr.  Lavoisier  last  July,"  (June).  •     *: 

•  In-  a  letter  to  M.  De  Luc  on  the  30th  December,  Mr.  Watt 
remarks  that  "  if  is  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  be  disingenuous, 
lor  M.  Lavoisier  had  heard  of  my  theory  before  be  formed  his," 


Uii  Wlh  hm  iiit  hi*  reply  d«ted  9th ,  Febriitoy  17S4t  defend! 
I^Q^iw  m  (Im»  fdJiOwuig  words :  ^^  I  oannot  aomse  MM.  Lavoif 
9i«ir  im4  hwgkm  ^h$inng  o^ied  you,  not  only  beoaiii)»  tbiqr  da 
|[^,{^B^k  M  y^u  do }  tet  bomiao  wbat  th«y  say  at  preadat  M4 
Th  i^^plaoa  wfioto  to  me  in  tlio  vHtatii  of  Jua.  XlMy  wrata 
mo  M  :£otUow$  on  the  88tb  1  ^  Wo  haye  iBfiBat^  willua  dSwa  ikm 
d«$iii  M«  LaYoisiei^  and  mysolf^  m  tUo  preaeno^  of  Dr,  Bl^;doa 
«Ad  lioveral  other  persons^  the  e^erimiut  of  Mp.  Cave^tdm  on 
tiiQ  conYersioB  of  wateir  into  d^udogiaticated  and  inflammable^ 
ai)^  ifith  this  difforenjoe^  that  we.luive  bumod  it  without  the  aid 
of  tW  dectrio  spark,  by  uniting  two  emrents^  the  one  of  pnrey 
and  the  oth^  ot  inflammable  air<  Wo  have  obtained  in  this  maiH 
BeT'inovci  than  2f  ^os  of  puvo  Wttter>  or  at  /«asi  which  had  no 
cbi»i»0oi!  of  aoidUy^  and  wmoh  was  insipid  ta  the  tasta^  but  w6  ch 
f^ifotimovi  if  this  quantttgr  of  water  <«piFeaant»  the  woight  ^tho 
gases  cfMasumed.  .  This  19  aa  oxporimeat  to  be  fenewea  with  att 
^oQsihfe  /attention^  and  whioh  a]:^oara  to  me  of  the  greatest  m* 
l»rta»|»»'"* 

:>rMr»  Watt  took  a  different  vie«r  of  the  mattery  and  on  tb^  2i)d 
F6Waityl784>  he  writes  thus' ta  M«  De  Luc :  .  .. 

"  I  must  still  differ  from  you  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lavoisier's  knowledge* 
of  my  theory  beforebe  even  made,  his  experiments,  bec^iuse,  accordjipg 
to  Mr,  Laplace's  letter  to  you.  Dr.  Blagden  was  present  when  thos^ 
gentlemen  tried  the  experiment;  and  as  Dr.  Blagden  had  not  only 
heard  s^{  my  theory,  but  had  read  with  attention  the  paper  which  X 
drew  up  for  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  certainly  natural  for  him  to  men* 
tion  it ;  aad  JcaiO  easily  conceive  Mr,  Kirwan  or  Dr*  Blagden  himself 
writing  or  saying  July  for  June.  Qf  this  inatter  you  can  easily  satisfy 
ypurself  from  Dr.  Blajgden,  The  matter^  however,  is  not  of  much  ipfl- 
pbrtance,  though  it  somewhat  takes  off  from  the  ^ew  giim  9fv»U  i^t  9^ 
imif  with  man%  lose  tnc  the  hqnQur  of  i<,  ^it  ca^  convey,  an^^  whicli  I  SQS]9.e« 

what  doubt  oft^t 

'  Up  tO'diis  date^'^c^'i^y?  ^he  end  of  Fehviimfy  1784^  all  parlies 
had  heard  of  the  experiment  4>f  CavtecUsh,  but  neither  M.  Dor 
Iiuo,  restding  in  London,  nor  any  of  the  phikMSoj^ers  at  Biisiiiii|^ 
ham  had  &iev  heard  of  Mr.  Oayendish's  theospy  or  conelitsions.' 
They  '^ere  engaged  with  a  different  clainiantj[  nereT  dreaming  <yf 
the  possibility  that  Cavendish  was  to:  enter  the  field  as  a  eompe^ 
titer  against  Watt  and  Lavoisier^  daioiing  both  the  theoretical 
and  the  aiperimental  disco  very  of  the  compositipii  of  water*  The 
first  intimatioQ  of  this  claim  is  coouitumoated  on  the  1st  Mareh 
1764  to  Mx^  Watt  by  M,  De  Luc,  who  reoeived  from  his  friend 
Dr.  Blagden,  all  the  details  conoeming  two  Memoirs  read  to  the 


^.€orr9»l?oiid©tie^p.  il>42.  f  Da  p.  43. 


1    ,v. 


4^  Watt  andl^ifiiJidi^^Ocmvief-i^  respecting 

wan.  **  Mr.  Cavendish,"  says  Do  Luc,  "  has  had  read  a  SOT^ttSl 
4M>it'tb'tlN  Bo^fii^wdedr,  nHMM^batMsts-itr'A'^fitandiniKrfter 

MWtoftJflgs.  •'■'  •■'■IseW6Wi^tfe.tJ*'It6klTS6^^,"aSttted(^ 
. fore  did  not  hear  the  two  Memoirs ^di'MflSsM  W. Oi^ftii 
^diehfe^'a'^ght.  of  his,  ajid  I  count  tip6n'seeing"thW1)6tB~m  a 
"few'days,  after  which  I  shall  write  ybu.-  *  :*-'-;fl\.Wi^^m 
at'this  partof  my  lef,ter,/X<MM  received  Hifi  .3^:^ir-o/'J(m  jfm'M^ 
^fj^^andlhavejread  itti'    .  »  .  .    ^linpect  9omi^"^/t^^  vnS 

for  some  days,  for  it  will  cost  nje/iniict  ttpubletp  ^y^-^fm,!^ 
:ai]oo))at  (tf  jwhat  I  haveread^  und  will  r**f  ngain-_  In-th?  nean- 
timeMfay  jtathulg^-bSraityWiy,"  .'^Aud  Iw  add&'iQ  &  ,p(«t«<uapW^^ 
-taodt,  Hii;  (Gaviandish^'BXi^onsiia^lunii^FRQ^  vo^ssaim^ 

..'i3'heh^tlfitt«#iof  M.  Dd'Deo/bogtui  cm'the^atil^en^Mid 
■fini*fe6d  on  the  4th  Man*  1784^  derioctriees  iti  BTO^^WiifJItelSIS 
'^t^'trestttibtitesperienctei  by  Mr. 'Watty  and  coiitaihfe  ftc«4  ftirf 

Vfews 'teatihg  :^r(!iigly'*iWil  tile.in'^ts-bf ■flib''b;^t''rfa(teft^ 
Vlfctiljiatiseti'e;^^  ■"  ■  ■  lii'.i  ,''.V'ii  ','.'  ,1  i2>''.',H.'!'.Tn" 
'  ""*T«iaiHdt'agrte'wIth'yi«,"&e'(to^' "incite  iiiril^bft'Wi^'lidlE  llil- 
^titsJer  ana'Ite  lApWe  fiote  c<ti»icd'ywi.'  I ft^ifambfti; '(%%&«.  »|l 

«Jnsi' T)r.  Bla^eta  W^  fit  :^ris  Wlen  SlV-l>e  iJftpIaieg  wtet^lheiltaS- 
4dfti*  *h1chTilienttonea.    BtttrrtpeatTtHHkffrhatitt^^'k^fti^ 

Ict^,  and  what  thej  have  also  said  in  their  subsequetit  memoi^'Wr^ 
'at'mg^m?  s^te^M  WnTMbJamf  lat  -dH' Hr^rMm  df'ike  ^U  facf, 
■itt'fliitWtiUii^a'to'fte'iiO'raAMtiin-efcng'abtWtt It.  BMtNrfi*t<B'8tBftP. 
'■*i(le^<^,'i)Wcltie-;Wia  'dtmbMni:  ism  M'mtkV'of'Mi-i'Camt^.  tj^ 

one  who  ought  to  hww  that  letter — whuA  wag  known  to  au.  THBlf ^¥P^ 

cere  Inend.    But  let  us  keep  this  to  c 

oi^upied  to  ei^gage  in  personal  smial 
""fnVtcmti*ftfHii^'^"'h«i'  ieA^f%T- 

miWy^Vbjti;  VM(*wJU  ftS'l^tt^' 
'iWsdi;  tli'afa  Jii  yiui^  J  «ild  oil  yoafte 

■ffS'thi^'lrtfllioUthflrting  (wir"tci«W( 
•■rfrtipfejafclfe »(t^ftii  ilSiaWjMiee.  'It' 
'ccWrftM'oft  jour  ami  grovtodiarifi'l' ^ 

;ciVe6afett.iriii'gfyfe^wiit.^'  ■'v';".;"!."'r''^'.'\'v  ../!nr'''j''"-,M 

1-  AAier'^viiig  ^  abftnttHiit  ^jreivi^hy and  ^^fnnicriptlDlSti^ 


Tof!ltii^iiclt^fipyidfftn^Sbrlt^4ht^«ili<rtMifte  06  tMi^)imoit»  ki  tuMeb  Ae 

seemaib  justify  the  ft'st  opinion,  and  tlie^  follqwipg  copy  of  a  no^  in 


1^6^v4v^^^fi^^y^vf^'iy&tL '  II6w  c€ft^d*<^Hh«r(4r4b^^ifi  <^Rp6afilt* 
jH^iftlfics^itBiKi^  ^thiijralidtighi'(snl)«x£']«3p^qyn^  lflils.lfoi»iiilr 

pass  so  soon  into'kn)ohaiiAB?)?fI3]Qciimo$tAain^^     exphnaliojuneijieivJ 

it  18  stiH  moriPcertain  that  MM.  Lavoisier  ana  Uq  .I^^lap^  Jifjy^^,Mt 
pillaged  you,  and  that  all  that  Dr.  Blagdeu  was  able^  to  tell  them  upon 
&f  aife<!^;?«fa*c%.  PTQces^for^tlie  Qpra^ti«j|i,p£  %€^. t^q.^jftP*,.and 
%  wat<^  whiahpf^sultedj  wittout^  »|)ea^g,  Qfi^j^uif  s^t^^f^  i^ijCif 

^y,A'  Wfe^jkj  then,  J»,m^t  we  do  ?  J  ^^r.  pnly  s^y,*  t^a*  ,in,  i^y  w.^kj 
j^igiyp  t^  l^stea^  .9f  l3Wrf.*«qc?¥<^,'jWJ^th,it»  ^4tej..qn4;t})§|  qf  jyc^F 
.^^ifT  iel^ti^ay  op,  l^e  j^^biec^fj  i^pcj-  ifthis  w?U  j^isfy  y^P,  X  A<3fi^  ?^ 


ib6ii' 


le  upon.    I  bjno  means  wish  to  nMt]^^^iy.iUijl>qtm^^^Qk,i^|)i^ 


to  argue 

Mr.  C,  _ 

^Bii'^iifi(ftviair^eet  bmetMnffi):hb  taytimt3j6a  toy  9^iaw^iiig;1i^'self 


Mr.  C,     It  is  barely  possible  he  may  have  heard  notii&g;  of  hiy  theory^ 
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^dtgfO&ua^/  tbfti  idea  wotM  vnH^  littl« ;  fbt  wtr«  I  bohriifYi^  I  Imd 
bad  foul  play,  if  I  did  not  asaert  mj  right,  it  would  either  b^'^onir  a 
ffmntempi  o£  the  niodieam  of  areputatiOB  irliioh  could  result  froim  Midi  a 
flkmrjr^troui  the  oonvictioa  inmy  owa  mind  thai  I  was  theiir  rapetiflV^ 
or  Ji'om  wbl  indoleaco  that  makei  it  easier  to  bear  wrong  than  to  seek 
redrees.  Tn  point  of  interest,  that  would  be  no  bar ;  for  though  I  ath 
dependent  on  tbe  foirotnr  oi  the  public,  I  am  not  on  Mi^.  O.  or  his 
iriexids,  and  could  dequae  tbe  united  power  of  the  iHusiri&fa  ko^si  tf 
CavewUah^  as  Mr.  Fox  calk  Ikela.  ^  *  ^  At  present,  je  tne  seim 
unpm  blesse.  It  seems  hard  that  iii  ri»jirat  attempt  I  have  made  to  k^ 
un^thtng  before  the  pubUoy  I  ehould  be  ^ua  aniieipated;'' 

■  In  obedience  to  his  friend's  advice,  Mr.  Walt  transmits  his  ttro 
letters  to  the  Roval  Society,  They  were  read  oq  tbe  23d  and  29th 
April  1784,  arid  on  the  11th  May,  Sir  Joseph  B^^nkn  jgafoi?^^ 
him  that  they  ^^  hoth  appearetl  to  n^eet  with  great  w^robi^i|$ii| 
from  large  meeting  of  Fellows."  la  mentioning  this  to  bi| 
friend  Mr.  Fry  of  Bristol,  in  a  letter  dated  15th  Ma|y,  Mr.  Watt 
says  that  ^^  he  has  had  the  honour  of  having  his  ideas  pirated;'' 
that  Dr.  Blagden  e:^plained  his  theory  to  Lavoisier  at  Paris  \ 
f^tbatM.  Lavoisier  soon  after  invented  it  himself;"  and  that, 
^  since  that,  Mr.  Cavendish  has  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  S^r 
eiety  on  the  sam6  idea,  without  making  the  least  jtnention  of  me.** 
**  Th^  oiie,**  he  continues,  is  a  French  financier,  and  the  other  ^ 
meniber  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish,  worth  anove 
flOOiOOa,  (£1,000,000)  and  does  not  spend  £1000  4-year.  iticJ* 
ineh  may  do  mean  actions — may  you  and  1  always  perseyerfi  \x\ 
our  intejgrity,  and  despise  such  doings." 

'.  Our  attention  must  nqw  be  directed  to  certain  circumstanGei 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  rival  papers  of  Watt  ati4 
Cavendish.  We  have  already  Qeei^  that  jn  Mr^  Qavendidhr'a 
Memoir,  as  read  to  the  Society,  no  mention  whatever  wai^^  mad^ 
of  Mr,  Watt;  but  the  Memoi^,  as  printed. , in  th6  Timu^nCl^nay 
pontains  two  additions,  which  I<ord  Brougham  disc^v^redto  havfi 
Been  made  to  ^  in  the  nandwriting  of  Br.  Blagden*  In  liie  ^nsi 
of  these,  .occupying  the  lower  half  of  p.  134  apd  th^  tipper  pail 
of  p.  135,  he  affixes  the  date  of  1781  tp  hia  ^mepm^nta,  and 
slates  that  some  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  concln#Hi|^ 
dra>yn  from  them^  was  given  Jjy  a  friend  last  aumn^);  tp  M* 
Ls^volsier.  In  the  second,  whicn  occupies  the  i9w:er.p»rt  Ojf.fi* 
t4S)  and  the  upper  part  of  p.  141)  he  ma^es  the  following  a(^^ 
ment : —  . 

"  Afi  Mr.  Watt  ife  a  paper  lately  read  before  tbte  Society,  §\it>t>*se^ 

water  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived  of 

part  of  their  latent  heat,  whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the  latter  eir-- 

cutttstances,  it  may  be  proper  to  mentioil  in  a  few  words  the  fe&r 

en  9f  ikk  apparent  drfepenee  between  it&.    If  thefe  he  aby  such  thifi| 


ne  Co'mpcm&iein  t>f  fffiitr.  ^ISHi 

^'s  etemeatary  heat^  it  must  be  allowed  that  whaA  Mr.  Watt  says  A 
irve  f  but  by  the  same  rule  we  ought  to  eay,  that  the  diluted  miiieivfll 
adds  Qonsbt  of  the  concentrated  acids  united  to  waterv  andddprived 
^  part  of  their  latent  heat,  that  Bolutions  of  eal  ammonia^  and  moat 
other  neutral  8alta»  coneiat  of  the  tali  united  to  water  asid  elemontaij 
heat,  and  a  similar  language  ought  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  almost 
all  chemical  combinationci,  as  there  are  very  few  which  are  iiot*  at*- 
.tended  with  some  increase  or  diminution  of  heat.  Now,  /  have  choimi 
to  avoid  THIS  form  of  spkakikg,  both  because  I  think  it  more  likely 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  heat,  and  because  Sivying  so 
in  this  instance,  without  using  similar  expressions  in  speaking  of  pthefr 
chemical  unions,  would  be  improper,  and  would  lead  to  false  ideaS; 
^nd  it  may  fevten  admit  of  doubt  whether  the  doing  it  in  general  would 
not  cause  more  doubt  and  perplexity  than  it  is  woriK^ 

Mr.  Watt's  paper,  with  tlial  of  Cavendish,  was  printed  linipr 
the  sole  superintendance  of  Dr.  Blagderi,  wnb  had  oeen  appoints 
ed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  5th  May ;  ana  \xx.  » 
conti-oversy  like  this,  where  charges  of  various  kinds  have  fceeu 
reciprocated  by  the  hostile  parties,  it  deserves  to  be  serpusly 
noted,  that  Mr.  Watt's  paper  is  printed  with  the  et^ronefms  date 
of  1784,  in  place  of  1783,  andtnat  the  separate  copies  of  Miu 
Cavendish's  paper  have  the  erroneous  date  of  1783,  in  place  xijjf 
J784.  The  obvious  effect  of  these  two  errors  was  to  give  a 
priority  id  the  labours  of  Cavendish,  over  those  of  Wftt. 
knd  wheh  we  considet  that  the  separate  copies  of  pajpet^  ^ 
fehlefly  circtilated  abroiad  before  the  publication  of  the  Transact 
tions,  and  would  hot  fail  to  produce  their  Impression  in  quarteri 
where  no  conrection  of  the  error  could  be  made ;  we  must  repror 
bate  the  negligence  of  a  functionary,  if  that  be  a  right  namei,for. 
the  deed,  wno  in  the  very  first  act  of  his  official  duty,  made  sa 

f"  reat  a  mistake  in  fevour  of  hiiS  fiiend  and  patron.*  "We  shal)[ 
avfe  occasion  again  to  glance  at  this  double  contingency,  but  in 
the  meantime  wd  (Cannot  but  expreiSs  our  conviction,  that  in  ^ 
ctJTirt  of  justice  it  woilld  shake  tM  testiniony  of  the  witness  who 
pet^ittefl  it,  and  damage  the  cause  of  the  party  "whom  it  was  iiv- 
Ifended  tb  benefit. 

The  publication  of  the  lithographs  of  Mr.  Cavendish'S  experi- 
ftients  lipon  air,  \\^hich  commenced  in  July  1781;  are  regarded 
by  hii^  aovocktes  as  establishing  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  tiie. 
ccnnposition  6f  Vrater.  After  mentioning  What  he  had  done  in  the, 
ei^rly  patt  of  July  1781,  Mr.  Harconrt  stateis,  "  that  one  more 
expenment,  so  contrived,  as  to  enable  him  to  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  the  gases,  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  fluid  condensed 
ims  purs  ti>ater;  and  thus,  on  one  of  the  latter  Sundays  of  that 

*  At  ftie  dSstance  of  twenty-fdni'  j-^ars  from  the  dr<iuIatioti  ol  these  priTat6'  co- 
pJQS,  even  Cvviep  was  inisled  hy  the  en'oneous  date  to-eajr,  that  the  reading  of  Cia- 
VendisVs  Memoir  dates  from  "January  1783."— H^m.  Acad.  1811,  p.  cxxxiii* 
Eloges  Historiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  87. 
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mouthy  (MSS.,p.  127,  foot  Dote),  tl^e  eeae^l  ^act  of  the^coair^ 
positltodf  wat^r'wto  (»mpletely.establifeh6<l.^    Ncf?r,.i«r*6;li^^ 
iMA  thJEA  Cavendish  Irimddf,  fio  far  fiiiim  lieS^viiig  S(h^t  lj6 'Md; 
«(flrf)li8bed  any  stieh  doctrine,  did  not  consider  tm^  Very'^xj)^' 
rhticart  «  at  all  dedisive  of  any  qujestidir.    Thi'etp^iftrierit  t^' 
f«n»d  to  so  triumphantly,  itf  Tt^My'dfescribedift  thejM^ 
126,  1,8T;  The  quaritilrf  ahd  pi*6portions  of  tHfe  two'kirs  aite  e^,^)^^ 
aand  the  result  Was,  that  ^185  of  water  was  caught; 'ieiftferji^^ 
trAfcJlt^a^  lost  hy  accident.    The  cylinder  near  tJhat'patt'W^ 
the  aiir  was  fired,  seemed  a  Ettle  tihged  with  s66^^  ]fnatter;'  tjfir 
veiy  slightly,  and  that,  pierhaps,mi^t  proceed  froin 
witn  which  the  apparatus  was  luted^  The  water  dald  to  ,be 
cau^t  had  no  taste  nor  smell.    It  was  evaporated  to' .  dr^eks'  in  ^ 
a  glass  cup,  without  leaving,  any  sensible  quantijty,of  scdinieiii^'^ 
It  gave  no  pungient  smell  on  evaporation/**    Iii  'this  eijpermeiit 
the  equality  of  the  water  and  the  gases  was  not, |aiid  coujtf  Hot  \ 
be  measured,  laid  the  water  was  not  absolutely  puife*    It  coiild'J 
not,  therefore,  be  a  decisive  experiment,  and  most  a^Liredly/Mr!  ; 
Cavendisli  did  not  think  it  so;  for  there  is  recorded  qn  tHo  \tif^V 
same  leaf  another  e:^periment  still  less  ded^sivey  made  iii  stippqrt  ^ 
oif  it,  about  £fteen  or  sixteen  months  aftertrards,  and  bearing  thid. 
d|ite  of  November  13^  1782  f  T    It  stands  thus^—       ' ,     '*; ';.'.  • 

"  November  18, 1782.— Ihis  exp^rimeat  ^namely  that  qf^ijijBa^^ 
to  be  1781)  was  repeated ;  the  quantity  of  each  air  burned  ti^o^  f^t^m\ 
hnfftim ;  about  1 50  grains  of  water  wa^  caught  which  was  not'a^  a}l  aci%^ 
ndr  gave  the^«^  red  colour  to  paper  tinged  with  red  flowers^  it  yield^V^ 
ed  ho  pangeiit  ftrtnes  On  evaporation,  and  yiyfled  scarce  aw^Tsfedittfent 
on  «fittip«mrion  to  di7iie8s."-^jrASSf.,  p.  128.t-  ;       ^      ■';    '        j*''-| 

Ifow  if  Cavendish'  had  ^siablished  the.  compositiQU  of  .)vat^  \ 
by'the  experiment  of  July  I781»  why  did  he  record  such  an,ibx7; 
periment  as  this  sixteen  months  afterwards,— an  ex;periaiept'w|^^^^ 
adds  nothing  to  the  former,  ii^  which  the  quantity, of  tfi^'^r|.. 
burnt,  wa^  not  Known,  ana  in  which  all  the  other  results ,^^;e, . 
the  same  excepting  that  the  sediment  was  greater!    If  he  nact 
coneludedinrai  his  experiment  in  1781,  that  water  was  not  a 


Tfto  deduction  is  unavoidable,  and  we  hold  it.  to.bji' 
ihia/acttUanef  that  he  had  drawn  no sudi  coficluaions.  >  S)hiaFe^-» 
fiidt  is  jtistifted  by  many  other  circumstances,  JP^  Heliid  di^  , 
cov^re^^  the  compojsition.  of  water  in  July  J781^  is  it  j?y^;^bfew^  ♦ 
he  womd  hme  kept  it  secret  tiUJanuar)*  llbij  an:d<di«t  he%o^ld 


^  kt  J 


T  Tbmra  is  nodistioc^  date  to  tfau  e^peanteat  AA^ihe  Jiottoin<o£ll|9'{>wV^!<i  ''^ 
«i«iU.hMid^,>v0jUui  S»n,  Jitii/t  bill  iiO;y«ur  U giyen  [6n.thi84urcML«iyF  of  w^V9^^'' 
eeding  pages  of  the  MSS.  -    .,  .-"        ■  >  .i     v 

t'Yo  l^lU^:9NiiioKaiKlw%  Mr*  HanHmrtadds  th»  foUowIn^;  note^Mr.(^  Subsequeiii 
iuaerUou  on  the  blank  pgc.    Page  129  is  blaukr^Ko."j  ^       <      •   .  / 


»» 


U  *  >'S  »»  . 
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cjj^pdj.  p  ttiatli^  qoeaiiot  find  wth^e  j^rpafe  .^rf  tl?^  e^perM.^ 
iMnti  aft^.i^upg;ind^^  tVu  the  «im{>fo  s^t^m^  of  tM:ia<?t%. 
\vmont  jany  c;a&ual  meijrkion  of*  tliebi:etic4  QpinionJS.-  •  ^. 

'Buit^  tKe.adyocatQS  of  Cfivendishj;  thus,  driven  to  the  .wtUl, 
takf  j;e&ge  in  tW^a^^^  the  experipients  qf  .178iiiW9.lFe. 

tBj^,i^re;;ce !  ">Vyre  this  the.p^e,  the  History  of  Spi^^9f3  woul4: 
r^TOiijej  to  b^jr^wf^.ttepj,  .,Th^  ^xp^ripenter,woul<I"thu6eptejP  t^Sf 
n|qhe,of  jthe.p^ifTo^^^pil^^r,,^^^  th^  ,highe$t  #pr^3  .of  intellect^ai,? 
PO>'f)?r'^YlrQ]t|Id  Qfidse  to^te  apj^r^wted.    I'hci  jrodu^tioft  :qC  -Wtcj?:;- 
nx)^'  h>f?'Ji^d  .gi^ses^  i^id  not  involve  the inftrepcp.iq.jbhe mind  ^^^ 

VXf^A^^yt^Xf,  a(  i^  ^^^  ^^«  ^^  ^^^  th9.di§coYe|c«jr..qf  the.CQ:[P(Vr 
])p^l9j;i;,9f,j^^^^  5:  w4  <^  4swy  .deposit,  in-.thp  esyei^irnqntriof 
Warltire  mignt  confer .thfi  same inonottriipon!^^^  ,  ,\  ...    i  • 


lYiPg 
pg-B^y  oo. , 

lettefy  containing  his  tl^Fj^.^wa^'-'ftrit'' tt^>Hle4^4ftted<;^^ 

ApijL  yt^  re^  on  the  i9th  Svki^^X^^  ih^^  s^Q^- 

tark'iii  coiiform%  with  the  practice  .pf  the^spcieijf  i^^^lp  '?nr : 

Sl6WtHr^ft/^vhl6hw^^^ 

co)^tk}Ss  I  th6 '  fcllowing^  passage  ;'-^f'  jj'heise '  arOTnjieiifs  '^r^ceive^. ." 

nd^toalt'icon^m  ''^^^  ^jj^^^^jpi^j  j^,f\]^r*  pav^i^d^        f 

TEfelNa'io  prove 'the' recdnversiph.  of  aiif  iptp  Vfftter*"'*  .  JKeii^i- . 

i>f  Mflfft  ob^ffiofM  to  Cbe  G(mvei:iuQa.  of .  W^i^-  jnUf^  -iM^t  I  now  gmV«^',  parttciiUr  a^ 
tentipo  to  aii  exp^iment  of  Mr.  Cavei^dish's  ^ooBcemine  the't^cqjave^ion  of  atjf  ;- 
inih  'toiifi^;'  I^ec6fep<ie4it^iil  (jbnjutactio^^         itittatairikbfe  afr ;  and,  ifl  titie  fixi^t ' 
plaOf^iiiiiiitier  t^ihema^^ihot'thie  wate*  I<«Hlght  iiiid.1ki<tlie1tif^4v'aii  reatl^ K  ^pHi: ' 

a 


weH^Codim^jiAi in jnMr^^h -tfid  Conner Culom tiltl^'; imd in  l^ttiiMA if ItiAi^pft)^ 
cesB,  (long  after  the  water  of  crystallization  was  come  over,)  and  the  latter  from 
peifeetry-fnade  charcdaL  The  two  kinds  of  air  thus  produced  I  decompoaedj^  by 
firi0githeoi'<fQsMBeiritr)e)diie  etedt^c  4iipt(MftoQ,'  )ifta*fotfu«'ti  ihiintfftk  depOi^S(M»  of 
wateir«;andi  to  unMttranoe.  hi  tithe  aanKi  <MMittitt  IB  ifcboUi  th6  leiflldB  of  «iit<m«-^'' 
been  previously  confined  by  water.  ..      ^    r  - 

<f4liifOMUv  id'}Bdge'mof&  keoMt^l^  «if  tke^'^iviii^  oi^^fUlMr  M)r.^p(n«M,*  ancl  t9 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XII.     "■  '"•-="  ■'      '■  •«  t   '"'     '■'  ''■   '''  ••'''^^'" 
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Ae  ^^emtng  cdttVerdion  of  ^^ixlcTint&  «w**'!s,il6-3^unetlSi88|'iid4 
to  be  ccmfirmed  by  an  expeirimeiit  imdia^to  prvmik^  cimwre 
slot!  of  air  into  water}  and  yet  it  ife  maiat^oed  that  tlaid»idi»* 
covery  of  the  composition  of  water  was  made  by  Cavendisfaiin 
1781 1  I>r-  Maty,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who,^'i;ote  this 
abstr(u?f;,  through  whopo  hands  all  the  papers  of  Priestley,  Watt^ 
and  Cavendish  passed,  a;ad  who^  from  Jiis  official  situation,  must 
h^ye  kpown  the  stat^  o£  opinjon  J^mopg  the  ^lembers  of  ^1J3 
B^yal  Society,  ,hf^,ip3erteaia  his  Journal  (called  Ma^%-^^^ 
view)  a. full  revie%v  pf  Mjr,.  Watt's  J^aper,  ]x\  )jvhiQR,.w;?f.p!twI^B 
following  statement  r---^^  The  direot  ii^v^tigatipnjpf  AgiWW^ 
ties' of  a- new  things  or  its:  lotions  to  .otiieir  thing9)  re^nir^s  4b^ 
exertion  of  industry  and  abilities  which,  uven  mean  :to,pmUe>/7il 
they  mean  any  thing,  when  they  speak  of  iNVElNitc&si>J  iAmasiSg 
these  we  do  not  scruple  to  place  Mr.  Wtitty  as.I'AB  4& 'TaEj:.x!EKa 

Tq-pafii  PA^'T.R  BtiFORE  tJS.'**  '"    "  -'•''■  ""•"'■  "^^''{ 

But  waiving  all  these  coilsideriations,  let  us  stippds^  th^t  €^at*^¥4 
dish  did  distinctly  record  in  his  Notes  of  i'/Sl,  tMt  Jti^'^^^f 
ments  indicated  the  compound  nature  of  water,  and'tliat'iHe  HWH 
gases  were  its  constituent  eletnents, — the  cii*du!miStan{je  of  his 
not  publishing  so  remarkable  a  concltision^  proves  thai  *he  either 
distrusted  or  undervalued  it ;  these  Notes,  tolcy,  IbiaAtiot  be  re- 


^9t  1^^ docuiTient^j^nqr IS .% t^^s^ip'orwpjf  S^^pii.^r^s  BJ^ 
legal  evidence.     The  judicial  view  of  the  CLiie^.t,io4.i^,^^.p,utj'^ 

eompave  it  with  the  weight  of  the  air  deoompojBed,  I  carefully  weighed  a  piii^  tt 
fllte}in^  pap«r  $  bid  then,  having  Kvi]ied  wHIk  it^alt  th^'ilttido^dflth«^^M8*Jtf^s^  in 
which  the  air  had  heen  decomposed,  weighed  it  a|^%:an^i^  fi(^fB^fli*ff*4iflffi 
nf^yvsf  c^nldjudgey  t^,MeigJi{  of  AfdfecfunpQp^  air,  JJ^  ,'Af.  \Mti^tnr^<j(€^(i^i4oy 
tkapaper^*^  .  "^  ■    '  j         »  •/ 

After  reading  this  extract,  CAh'  any  J^erson  befieH^^  tlnxt  Mr:  tllJi^etiffisWs  ^icp^h- 
ment,  as  communicated  to  Priestley,  involved  any  thing  more  ^baii^tktt  ftitt^to 
fact  of  the  pjroduction  of  water  from  the  explosion  of  the  gases,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  who  Bicnrd  tliftt  papeil  i*ead  vfonM  njqt-h^v^  ppu^p  fprY{4?d.4^^'>d^^^ 
tl^at  concluiiioi^  when  Priosfley  an^Wi^tt  ,ha^  actually  ^rayvn  if  [V  ^V^  ^^tJkM- 
st^i^es  the  conversion  of  vater  into  air,  and  thus  Svrites  of  it  to  De  Lup  1^^^%  fancy 
you  wifl  have  seen  JDr.  Priestley,  and  hiarii  tl^e  acdountof  his  liywJlltt^vai-i^<& 
the  aitvwayi  anid  of  m/tf  ^tempt  toi  give  »'.iyaS9n.oy  ,||^eo?ry..fqy'.^e  .^ttttsem^^ 


prove  tiiat  no  experiment  hitlierto  made  contradicts  them,  and  that  the  greater 
fmmher  of  experiments  affirm  them."^ — Correspondencei-pp.  21, 2 3^;  — 
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lite.cotidttBion  of  Mr.  Matrbead'<9  introdaotory  i^mark^^  whicll 
givQ  an  admirably  samioaiy  of  the  wholjd  evidenqs,,  and  evince  t 
$0iindoe8i'cf  ]»aaoiiiiig.and  a  power  of  writing  of  no  common 
cirder.'  .        > 

"  IJCad  Mr.  Watl's  discoveryx*  aajrs  lie,  "of  the  theory  of  the  com- 
position of  water  been,  like  very  many  of  his  inventions,  directly 
available  for  the  increase  of  his  own  wealth,  and,  as  snch,  protected 
by  a  patent^  mosi  certainly  no  case  has  been  made  out,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  CiaVendish,  of  such  public  use,  or  prior  invention,  as  eoukl 
have  invalidated  that  patent.  But,  is  honour  to  b^  meted  out  wHb  a 
less  liberal  hand,  of  guarded  with  less  jealous  care,  than  those  peocN 
afaky  Te^nrairds,  whleh  tke  true  pliiloaopher  does  not  cbvet,  and  which 
few  men  yrotild  wilh<eqttal<  ardour  desire?  Are  learaed  societies^  00 
(hiQ  «aflivideal[  loUowers  and  friends  of  aciencq,  to  be  guided  by  1^^ 
exaot.principlea  of  justice,  in  their  award  of  praise  to  a  fir^t  mveniQ9:% 
than  those  impartial  tribunals  where,  in  similar  cas^s^  but  witl^  other 
i]^^^tD  fit  3ta]p3,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine  found  his 
ligbta  vindicated)  ^nd  bis  inventions  sacredly  protected,  by  the  strong 
ai'm  of, the  law? 

,  .  "  Vilius  ai'gentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 

*'  O  cive^,  cives !  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est^ 

"  "V^irtus  post  nummos  ?** 

f f  Tbe  resqU.  of  the  evidence  on  the  whple  case,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Watt's  priprity  is  concerned,  we  shall  briefly  express  in  three  proposir 
tions,  whicji  certainly  do  not  assume  more  than  We  have  alread^ 
proved;:  and  of  which  every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  thfe 
exactjie^  of  legal  inquiries  into  matters  of  disputed  discot^r^;  wfH 
acknowledge  the  force;  ... 

'^  Firsty  That  Mr.  Watt  formed  the  original  idea  in  his  own  mind, 
and  thus  was  ▲  discoverer  of  the  true  theory  of  the  composition  of 
wa^er, 

:  ^  SeoMiJ^^  That  being  a  discoverer,  he  was  also  the  fuisx  ^ubt 
lAsfireaof  that  true  theory. 

,  **  Thirdfyj  That  being  both  a  discoverer,  and  also  the  first  pub- 
lisher, he  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  *  the  true  and  first  inven- 

TOA  THCRBQiF.'  "*  . 

Swcb  is' the  general  resnlt  of  Mr.  Miurhead's  introductory  re- 
rtaVks*^  on  Mr.  Watt's  cprresfoTidence.  He  has  analysed  with 
inucb  iudgment  and  temper  the  various  allegations  of  Mr. 
Csi^venmsh'a  friends,  and  has  placed  the  argument  for  Mn  Wattfs 
priority  of  (jlaim  on  a  sound  and  impregnable  basis.  In  place  6{ 
shunning  any  fact  or  argument  that  might  seem  to  be  trnfavQur- 


"y"'  T"'t*7> 


■*Jtpift  by  Mr.  Mutrhead,—'^  SeeGodBon  on  Patent*,  pp.  !J7,  30,  The  terpa 
«  Juveniqr"  i?  of!  cQura«i  heve,  wed  in  tlie  legiJ  eefus^  pf  «<  one  that  \n^  found  6at 
something  new.^'  .  i.:,  , 
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idik  t»  li»  eaoie,  he  bus  gnpjAed  vidi  it  manfUDhr  vbA 
falBj ;  and  ia  onier  thcit  everr  reader  my  be  caabloid  te  Arm 
Ins  own  opinion^  and  to  found  it  npcrn  undMbtal  fiiels^  ke  kis 
printed  in  an  Appendix  of  nearly  200  pages,  all  the  leadkig 
documents  connected  Tiith  the  controversy, — ^Blagden's  letter  to 
Crell, — ]Mr.  Wattes  two  papers, — ^Mr.  Cavendish's  single  inemoiry 
entitled  experiments  on  air, — ^the  memoir  of  ^(eosnier  and  Xiavoi- 
tieiv — ^tlie  subsequent  memoir  of  Monge, — ^the  part  of  M.  Axago's 
£Ioge  relative  to  the  controversy, — [^ird  Brougham's  histpripal 
notes  on  tbe  disoovciy  of  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  water, 
and  the  notice  in  the  Comptes  Bendus,  whiqh  cootain^  jU* 
Arago's  reply  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Harcourt.  and  the  pi^lic 
declaration  of  AL  Dnmas  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  ifyct.  he 
adopted  in  all  its  parts  M.  Arago's  history  of  tbe  discoffery'bftefe 
comiwsition  of  water.  .      '  .  Y-n-  i  i  • 

Tliere  remains  now  but  one  topic  which  the'  generil  reaicB^ 
will  doubtless  wish  us  to  discuss.  He  will  tiaturally'defeir^'tio 
learn  the  opinions  which  h^ve  been  entertained  respectK^giffifc 
controversy  by  chemists  of  European  reputation,  v^osec'™- 
biasscd  decision  must  overrule  the  judgment  df  partial  frieiills'A' 
of  interested  admirers.  This  argument  bas  been  iutrod6ce8^ bjr 
Mn  Harcourt;  who,  under  the  influence  of  some  Aaisappreberi- 
sion,. has  brought  forward  the  authority  of  the  ^CeleJirat^cl'iW. 
Henry,  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  own  persdnaf  Trfdidf mr. 
Watt.  '' '       ""''    '''^""•" 

.  .^*  Though  I  have  not,"  says  Mr.  Harcourt,  "  had  t^ij?  adyanjeg^  of 
studying  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Watt,  I  knpw  that  they  Tiferesuiff 
mitted  to  t/te  tnapectipn  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry y,  with  whpse  rej)utation  as  a 
pnoumatic  chemist  M.  Dumas  is  well  acquainted,  and  Vh'ose  ^|^^^^ 
lodf^Q,  acutencss,  and  candour,  were  such  as  emine^^tly'q^lifietl'l^t]* 
<d  judge  in  such  ^  question,  and  I  leartijb  froni  Dr^  Hen^  tWt  tifeS 
MSH.  prodiiced  no  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  Oaven!£sh^^tt^  ^i^ 
considered  tlw  first  discorerer  of  tfee  fcomposltlc^i  of  WBLt^r/^-T^ii^dNea, 
Foetacripty  p.  26.  ....'■,••:  ^-.i  , .  n.i-iejj  ii)i 

•<  Had  Dr.  Heniy  given  such  e  testknony  in  favioiur  0frMir^  €a« 
Tendisb,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Watt^(^<fciends  would  faaire  pana^d 
hi  their  advocacy  of  his  claims ;  bnt  it  fbrtanaitely  happens  4hkt 
he  has  given  the  strongest  testimony  that  could  bie  ae$bdd^  in 
fkvour  of  Mr.  Watt,  and  that  the  most  undoubted  ei4denc^^  of 
his  opinions  has  been  preserved.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  WitttJ 
his  soil  callefl  npon  Dr.  Heiiiy  in  paisoii^  thyongh:  IMandioaer, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland  in  1620,  and  snbfakitt^  t»  him  idlrAe 
printed  doenmenta,  aoqnainting  him.genendly  \lrith  the  cpitth 
boTfitiye  proofs  in  his  mtker^s  ooire^xnideiiciL  'After  ft  ^mf^^ 
^nisal  or  thefbrmeiv  he  reoorded hisopifuonin  a  Iong;iellm> 
dated  8th  Jane^  1820^  containing  the  ftilowhig  patagniphiiw-i[ 

' » •       .  '  .  ,    .     '//   "TA 
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iirfJtiatlr4'tkatibaT& occurred  to  me  siBaej-^uneFS  betr^  U.lApk  attw- 
^lift^Tf  (^Ttrithe pspoFKof  Mr.  Ciiv4iidi«li  ^dyow;  fathaviiuul tlii^ pU>«i- 
•^f^atfi  wliich.  you  poinded  pfit  to  mj  notice, 
ij  |";?Scrfl,ww,rMW^r  t^su^^KS  to  yow  ffiikei'a  prhii^. 
,ij. ,'ii^!  w  i^tablkhed ieyond all cfitpute,  hi/ a conipatiion  afjdate$,  thatywr 
'jaffier-reaiffie  ^^attOiinterju-ei  rightly  the  important  experiiiientt  Shewing 
,  Ike  ^ittfiet^  of  water.  ,  , 

I  ^r should  sat/  (Hat ymtr' filmier  ukia  the  'Jiriit  mho  had  the  sagacity  to 
'idi^  (^  ripht  coneiusto'nfi-m  the  enperiment  of  Dr.  Priestley,  rnirf  *9  take 
•mtt<iifit>  of  the  coitst&uiioii  of  water,  ivhich,  to  ^U' fimt,  mtitimes  tb  Be 
ncefiiS-hyphi&isophirs/a'theiiiiema,'^      '  ■'         ■■'.■■: 

Thi  t^tt^  ft»tft  ^hixilf  ttese.pa^ages  i 
^Jlityfllr*  MuirWfid,  but  though  every 
of  pernsal,  there  is  one  sentiment  tliat  ei 
,tipp,,  ^^e  avers  that  Mr.  Watt's  inferen 
^ncdr,  ascribed  to  hiiq  hy  Sir.  Cavendisl 

;.i^poIa|b4  pssgage  which  we  have  already  transcribed  in  page  492j 
^^..'Jntnis  passage,  hespeaksof  Mr.  watt's  opinion,  or  theory, 
!/?flii-  Wfttt's,  andiii  referring  to  his  own,  he  does  not  claim  riny 
j^npritjf  ,9p  even  hint  at  such  a  claim,  but  uses  the  present  tense, 
(,'  p;h^re^  1 1^  no  notice  of  the  latter  circumstances,  &Q.")  tjO 
^^aic^|i^'  ^y^(*si;  m  equality  .of  clai^i^  >»  point  of  time. 
.,  [^l^£;n,^,.Heniy  wrote  this  letter,  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Watt's 
correspondence ;  but  in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  he  called'upon 
,.Mr,  James  ^att.  and  inspected  the  original  correspondence, 

fih^'.'i^  it  matter  of  cioijlrse,-^r  it  confaun^d  iio  Mdeaee  df  Mr. 
en'4;.sh*3  claims,'  strengthened  his'onginal  Opnion,and  induced 
'.^,sp^'^'i\a.t'UQ  w'ouiif.do  justice  to  Jlr.  y^ntt^s  claims  in  a 
pry.flf  ClieqiistrVj' which  he  had  in  contemplation.  That 
y/jj^  P,r.;JIenrys,  opinion  ,  there  Is  also  other  evidence 
J*q9  timt-qf  Mr-  ,W0tt.  Dr.  W'illiam  Ch^lcs  Honrj',  Dn  Ilei^ 
i'j^a»Hv  aindbimselfaa  ^ceomji^^ed.  chemist,  in  a,  lifter  dated 
4th  January,  1840,  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Watt  i--^ 
~s>'^  Sdjf  fithef,  I'diatJDoU;f<rcitieinber,  cimie  backfnitd  h  \\£l  to'^ou, 
h&eriitf  gyiieKaminatioii  o£  the  do^upjtntary  .evideDca  subiuUted  to 
luib, Jnip|i^Cd wilh«- clear CQftiiotion  that  JI^Ir,.,Watt  wa^  tli^.fii# 
M  ibtarpret  justly  the  experiment  of  tbe  syntUetic  formation  of  w&tet^ 
'fttuf  rmt^,^r^^wftl«(^  W  tiie  disqoverer  ^  the  frue  t/ieitry  cf-its  comport' 
m-ir  Af  ■:..".  ^...  ..:-■,'  ■.,.,... 
,-j'jgaiibiiis)^\twiee:c(Bimdeiedt  and  the  bwieO' proboilncod  deci- 
sibin'^  diB^late  DrilHenry,  the  avbiler  chaeen  6y  the  friemfs  of 
■^ttoanUA.  May'ire  not,  without  presumption,  call  upon.onf 
b^fliB  itctniike  it  .ihoirs.?  Duthefore  we  do.this,|  wtiiwwt 
meablaitiolijoctiMinvbkl^'weikiraw.wiU  ba  now  urj^l  agdin^tnit 
Itwli/bB"iaid  thatilfe.iHientff  was  tlio.peit'!o«al  friflud^facBh  ,(jf 
Mr.  Watt  and  his  son,  and  though  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Henry's  let- 
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ter,  as  well  as  Lis  high  character,  will  repel*  thfe  snppositlbn  tYitil 
he  was  infl^eDced  by  any  private  feeling,  we  shall  call  to  hid 
support  the  tetinaony  of  another  witness. 

The  illnstrious  diemist,  Baron  Berzelins,*  a  living  profes9or  o^ 
-die  science  which  he  adorns,  has  borne  a  still  stron|;er  testimony  to 
the  daims  of  Mr.  Watt— stronger  only,  however,  m  so  far  as  tbat^ 
while  he  has  expressed  it  as  his  clear  conviction  that  Mr.  Watt 
arrived  at  his  cpnclnsions  eight  months  earlier  than  Oavendiid^n-t- 
Cavendish  conld  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  those 'conda*> 
sions  when  he  wrote  his  paper  on  air.  On  the  ground,  however^ 
that  different  chemists  of  the  Phlogistic  school  attached  difSe^re^t 
meanings  to  the  word  phlogiston^  yi,  Berzelius  has  blamed  M. 
Arago  ror  substituting  the  term  hydrogen  for  tihlogistonf  and'h^ 

Ses  on  expressly  to  say,  that  if  we  translate  tne  Quotation  frbtti 
R  Watt's  paper  into  the  lan^age  of  the  AntiDnlogistic  Che- 
mistiy,  Mr.  Watt's  conclusion  is  indisputable.  Now.  this  criti- 
cism would  have  been  just,  if  M*  Arago  had  merely  guessed 
.  ^t  the  meaning  which  Watt  affixed  to  his  own  terms ;  l^t  .t|^ 
question  is  not — what  meaning,  or  what  varieties  of  meai^ing  did 
the  phlogistic  writers  attach  to  the  teirm  phlogiston  ?  Itis^ — ^wbat 
meaning  did  Mr.  Watt  attach  to  it  Vrhen  he  ^/irrole  hii  paper  T  Mr. 
Watt  himself  tells  us  this  in  langua^  which  cannot  be  mistaken,t 
and  we  have  already  sheWn  that  Cavendish  himself  undleratood 
lyir.  Watt  as  attacbbg  this  meaning  lb  the  tei^s  whieh  he 
employed.  ^  .     .    .  i      . 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  niusteir  in  det^  the 
long  list  of  authorises  whicn  n^ght  be  added  to  those  We  h^ve 
adjuced^  Our  limits  indeed  would  not  permit  us  :  );>ut  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  one  of  C!av?ndish's  advocfitea>  that  Mt^  ^VT^tt 
did  not  in  his  lifetime  put  forward  a  distinct  claim  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  water ;  and  by  another, 
that  Cavendish  was  /^  universally  regarded^  aiid  lids  con^ihiied  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of  this  great  'discoverj/y^' it  is  heties- 
sary  to  reply  briefly  to  these  allegationsi.     The  published  corr^s- 

Sondence  of  Mr.  ^  att  is  an  answer  to  tSe  first,  and  we  haVe  60 
oubt  that  our  readers  will  ask  no  farther  information.  With  r^s^'ct 
to  the  second,  than  is  contained  in  the  following  statem^tit  by 

Mr.  Muirhead.  ' 

•    '''■'•   f I,  . 

"  Nicholson,"  says  he,  ^'  in  his  preface  fo  the  translatiou  of  Fourorpv, 
published  in  1788»  says :  *  Mr.  W^tthas  therefore  a  claim  to.  the  ment 
of  a  discoverer  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  water,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  its  decompositid6.'|    Tlie 

*  Berzelius^  *•  Jahrei-BBrkiht  Vtber  die  FftrtaekrHle  ^er  Pk^§eken  WirnntAcJItn/* 

.  t  Mr.  Miilxhead  b«s  Mkluc^  0^  diatiiuct  pa^Mgpg  fiv>ni;  M^f  WAtt*a/wr^tiom  jto 
prove  this. 
t  VoI.i.p.l4.  -       -       .       :  -  .    .1    :... 
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\„  •   *  ■  '  , 

fame  ati^tf^niei^t  is  repeated  iu  his  cliemical  Dictionary,  in  1 795  ;  al- 
.thipug^  ill  botir  places  Mr.  Cavendish  also  is  called  a  diskroveter.    In  th6 
;exceuent  article  on  Water,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Eneydopeadilk 
.^ritannica,  published  in  1797,.  it  is  distinctly  said-*— '  With  respeet  to 
iir.  Watt,  ive  think  it  a;ppears  that  he  Mas  die  first  pertonivhoibnned 
tb^ttme  fheory/    In  the  translation  of  the.  fifth  eidition  of  Fouixsroyf 
l^iiblisheft  With  numerous  valuable  notes,  by  the  late  Dr»  John  Thom^ 
k>n  (if  Edinburgh,  the  very  learned  translates  has  supplied  the  yndue 
^mikubn  of  his  aulihor  ;-*-*  It  h  but  justice,'  he  says,  *  to  add  that  the 
«ahi6  inference  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  communicated  bv 
^ira  in  a  letter  to.  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  April  2G,  1783.    See  Phil. 
'Ulraiivi4  VoL  iKxiv.  p.  330.'     Lord  Bix)ughani,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Itevjewin  1803,  abJy  stated,  fer  the  first  time,  the  opinion  to  which 
his < early  studies  had  led  him,  ancl  which  the  additional  inquiries  of 
jnea^i^y  h^f  a  century  have  so  materially  confirmed,  vlis.  that  <  soifie 
in»a|nioqs  men,  particularly  Mr.  Watt,  reasoning  firom  all  these  fkets, 
concluded  that  iliis  fiuid  is  a  compound  of  the  two  airsl,  deprfvedy  by 
^heir  unioni,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  latent  healf ;  the  qutliility, 
Viz.  which  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  elastic  state/    tn  Dr.  Tho* 
hias  Thomson's  Chemistry,  1804, 1807,  and  Murray's  Ohemistary,  1806, 
'j'^19,  lirhile'  the  independence  of  Mir.  Cavendish  is  maintained,  ihi^ 
apriority  i^  'assigned  t6  Mtw  Watt*    Dr*  Daltoo^  in  bis  <  New  .System 
bf^hemtDQ^  Philosophy/  in  1810,  says,  that  <  the.  composition  and  de« 
con^xffiitaon  of  water  were  ascertained ;  the  former  by  Watt  an4  Ca« 
ivmidish,  and  the  latter  by  Lavoisier  and  Meujanier/    In  bis  history  of 
t^e  .]%<^W  Society  also,  published  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  say«, 
after  having  mentioned  Cavendish's  paper,  *  Mr  Watt  had  previously 
.dmwpLthe  aame  conclusion  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  and 
^MjTrf  Warltire/  '    ^    '  ''.'''. 

,    ,",  All  qf  these  statements  excepting  the  last  were  made  during  the 
'^|ife^of  (5avend^sh,  who  died  in  1810  ;  and  the  whote  of  them  Weire 
^a4e  in  the  lifithne  of  Watt,  who  died,  as  is  well-'known,  in  18i9 
and' also  in  that  of  Blagden,  who  died  in  the  following  year/'*  <•  = 

' .  . Wlien  sucii  reckless  assertions  as  that  wliidi  We  1iai*e  been 

combatiqg  are  brought  to  the  support  of  a  falling  cause,  and 

when  anonymous  writers  scatter  their  insinuations  ift  order  to 

^^eaken  tke.  argiijmeiit  of  their  opponents,  or  to  sti-ettgthen  their 

,Q,wn,  .caBJ;ro.versy .  nmst  beconie  personal,  aiid  discredf^able  to 

,J|cl^^ce.     We  have  -ever  thought  that  it  is  only  a  sci^tifit  tnan 

that  can  judge  aright  in  a  scientilic  controrvei*sy,  and  that  it  i« 

onlv  an  original  inquirer  who  has  anticipated  others  in  diicoveify, 

'  and  been  htmself  anticipated,  who  can  deal  justly  and  tefidferly 

Syith  those  great  Questions  which  involve  the  reputation  of  a  pM* 

Ipppbier,  and  affect  the  jaflbiy  of  his  cbuntry'.     Such  a  Tt\m  has  a 

persotiai  intei^st  in  the  honest  adjudication  cS  scientific  dispute. 

i*^'>  I  t  i'pii'^  ^     I  I     I    4  <      ji    m'i   I  ■  I  III       I      »        I  I  >      nafcli  ii<  *■  I  ■   II     i»     I    i^i     ,   I        I    ,      ■   < n    ■   1^.    ■  I  ■    I        I       ■■■     ]         ■  ■  ^  >^    ■      1  ■       ,1 

*  fo  these  ajithoiuties  eiven  by  Mr.  Mniriieadj  Ire-  miv  HiM  Ihwt  oflht,  0r&in 
'-'tfie' A^t"WAT*:i(  oKhis  Dtcftiohafy  :of  Oiefnlatry;  •  li6ni.  '»821.    IMHk  Mr.  Watt 
and  Cavendiah  receive  from  bim  their  due  meed  of  praise. 


5Q2  ^yMandC2,'^Xidif^\\Tr^C^m^^T^^P^^^'^ 

The  case  whicU  ke  tries,  may  .1^.  his  .c»y«.^  M^  ^§y^tifp)v^tOF,^i 
sSeiice  whicli  be  cultivates  will  qon^^^te  iU  yi^iigj^ik^t^^^fmA: 
hidlow  its  responses.;  and  in  the  truth  md  pwty  ^f  it^rbipt(^i^t 
he'wiil  seek  to  embalm  his.  yordiqU,  ^^naliw.  iQ:  tfv^xm|teWib7 
of  letters  cannot  administer  its  laws,  A  ^J^adj^fl  witHoujt  Hft  "ffftrH  j 
nacuhir  tongue  cannot  cross-ques^u  its  witoessc^.,  H^ji^ido/HJiCi 
exclude  ourselves  aufi  all  our  anonymous  cfi^iti^^^^ih^  h^nd^^j 
judicial  science,  and.'we  call. upQU.tte.Fai?^.^aysi: the  JB^tt^UBP^i 
the  Ltebigp,  and  the  Pumas  to  eJTeQt;n§  s^nd^po<j^3?<?Mff^tli«jB,fioi: 
yfe  liave  been'Jpd  into  these.  .obs^rvatio|is>  .t.B<^^v«^jlHAL 
the  pers9nalities  in  this  controjireriy.  af;^  already ^  thjfsfcfE^in^jfesrto^r 
a  dpud  which  must  burst  np^  soii>^,4^r9ted  h§^4.i:  Ti^fefei*^^/ 
of  Mr.  Watt  in  Ei>gl|a;d  l^w  ^wp,.^9,dw^.  :^,tre9(fe5»pfel:[ 
the  just  r^hts  of  CavendJsK  /)r  to  ca3t  ^  su^picipju .  w)9^;hfe  cbt^i 
racter.  Br.  'Blact,  Pr.  JBobispn^  X>^\  HepnyV  f^^^ye  4l^yp^  Umga 
what  others  have  jcoi\sidete(Lhis,due,  tWjcredit  ot*i»al(Mg«Mf* 
Watt's  hypothesis  a  great  pHysip^  truth, /'They. hftYQ.aoki|*fr^o 
ledged  the  priority  of  jus  experiments  ,  to.  th^  ft^JLoxt^tl^atuftkY 
has  b^en  proved^  without  ^bating. tlieir  fjouvictipA  «^Xhife_pri^li^= 
o^Mr/ Waifs  conclusions/  Hid  this  pripn^l^^AdwitSefljlGaTL 
vendish's  reputation  would  ^cave  ^erioivcgdwji^JEA 
its  a:mount— no  eclipsp  of  its'  hright^^  ^iJBHfc.?^^t^4  m^bmi: 
been  wifh  contumely^  an(|  yvm  .a!i]egi^tmfk.mff>\m^fAi  ^^mi\, 


to  an  o'rdeat  which  may  either  pjirify.ar:dqsti?oy>thei«i*;.'ii  \r./f  -j*/  . 

In  referring  to  the  frieqds  ofMx*  mittin  '^m^l^n^^y^^TP^imt^r. 
mean  to  exclude  M. Arago,  wlio  hap  ixitro4*WB^i^tp  h^  ^og^y^|y 
severe  allusions  tp  the  persons  who  he  supposed. Jt^|^/^j}9tiFl99li^: 
t6  tbe  extraordinary  errors  pf  d^ti^  ,whicnja|UM^]f^c)  ^q^;  ^^^q^iokto 
both  of  Watt  "and  Cayeiidish.  As  thq  ijupctiona^y  of  %go^t  JSl^ori,, 
peah Institute,  M.  Aragowas. c(dled  upop  asi^.^Uft^-^-^^IWI 
jElogeof  one  of  its  membejcs,  .an4">W  tJi^^ijU?^  i^^tjf^.tp  it^rj 
a'bolder  and  a  stronger  ppsitipp^th^im^ 

by  ^private  friend.     We,  a:r^  of  apipjoRtfcat  |^«jla|^a^;NfJ»^kj 
he  used  upon  that  .supj.^ct  wa§  tpoi  strong  and  th^  .6»spiei()»L  ^tetrn 
grave;  but  Ihe^jrolpriged  discu^io^jpf, ^is^j^^ 
out  facts  whidhdp  nptqcmtradiqt  1(i)[v4^f^^#^pi?e^^ 
wiiich  J3iiust  make  eyery  frieixd  c^  >^iep^e  jd^ci^^ 
that  tbere  may  tave  Imn  coprp^^^in\\\^rqq^\\(^\^fjmA^^iii'j 
iri'her'camp.' .  '  ''    /.'   _./,,/-,/,  .  -.,.:}]   j,,  vfroiah^e*! -itJi^gv 

The  theory  of  the  oomposition  of  ^yat^'  wI^Jc^^jM^a  Wa^o^sA 
nvunicated  to  the  Royal  Society  ii)  il783>  has  ^n^^mft^t^S^^i^x 
by  Mr.  Harcourt  as  "  auerrohepii^sj^fi^t^i^"^^  w^,lm\'^Wd 
pitevious  to,  the  publication  of  Cavendisb'^pj^peflfj^fi^.  fr^pplf  mi/r 
wavering  to  a  degi'ee;ScarcelY,jc,6nipr^ie*i^e|  tpjtbpse/Av^JhgflK^I 


■■•■■■Tk*€otitpotkumb/ Water.  fiOS" 

toty  •■■  it4rife  ah  toionymijus  ■Writer  m  ^SH  fcoHec  phrase  stjiea' 
'  tlitO'SMne  tfeeory  wtprofitAhfe  and  worthless  !'  If  tliere  be  any 
feandMfoiv  for  theeo  charges—and  HtiU  more,  if  they  be  true, . 
Td*W^i«*isttirb  the  stiremty  of  science  by  any  discussion  i-espectjng 
tiiwr  prio^ty  t  Let  Mr.  Watt  enjoy  liis  claim  to  "be  their  au-  , 
tbw,  fend  his  friends  will  be  satisfied  with  the  concession.  They 
ctA'<faHVe  no'aftxiety  about  the  trnth  or  worth  of  a  theory  nbic£ 
tbemtenfeers  of  the  Hoynl- Society  received,  with  hiffh  apprqba- 
tion,  nsdi  which  Black,  and  Robiaon,  and  Henry,  and  Berzelijs, 
Abd'DaHi  BR  have  accepted  as  a  great  chemical  trutb-^which  Car 
wttA^'hMm'  express  terms  stated  to  be  the  same  as-  Hs  o^n, 
T^h^riyan  ai«iiirent  ifiiference,  and  wHch  living  ch^Ute'Of 
bl^  Banie,'Pre(esfior  Graham,  of  ilniversity  CWlege,  for  example^ . 
b^t^'^own  to'be  arae(^  i^'rftffer  to  those  en'tertiined  by  the 
mew^ttstiagidsh^'philosoplrers  of  the  present  day. 

.'Hi&'fH^* «f  Mr.  Watt  hive  not  thus  dealt  withtte labours^ 
of  Mf/ Gavendish.  We  have  admitted  the  originality  and  the 
vidiwaf  Mf.  Cavendish's  eiperiments ;  we  have  regretted  the 
seyeriiT 'of  ■  Mr.  Aragrfs  jndmnent,  *hile  we  havfe  exprea^  oar 
dread- lest  i«  flfaould  oe  sonnd.  We  would  willingly  have  avoid-  . 
ei'sftyipiiWic  reference  to  it,  bnt  as  M.  Arago  has  pronounced  it 
9tvviv-^B»  M'^Dtniias  has  adopted  it  implicit^,  and  as  the  whole 
qt^tJi»n'  ig  ndW  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  living  cheoiists 
of  iiarope,'  tuid  to-  the  atern  award  of  posteri^,  we  must  not, 
sUrinkifbom  tfreinqiiii7,howevet  tender  be  the  ground,' and  how-  , 
ever  hazardous  its  disclosures.  We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
addt<M«^tlis  fallowing  surtmiary  to  the  jury  of  our  readers. 

9efin«  April  1781;  Maffquer,  Priestley,  and  Warltire,  observed 
tlie  fwnatfkable' fact,  thatpure  watet  was  deposited  on  the  sides 
ofagJassvesBel  in  wfcich  a  mrxtnre  of  common  and  iuflaipmable 
aif  "Wde  -bumed,  oif  Was  fired  bythc  electric  spark.     In  July 
1T81,'  Gffvendish,  wko  Was  cognizant  of  thdr  experiments,  re- 
p«}iib6dlli^nij  andobtaitied  Iti^  same  result,  and  mentioned  this 
rednlfcit*  Priestley.  ■  If  the  experiment  ir 
Otf«r*ii»h"was' anticipated  in  the  discb' 
in^  whtMil'<#e  have  mnnaed.-    Ifthelexp 
UWftiWftfyf  ■  ftnd  if  CaVftridJsh  drew  from 
siiwihativraltir^  was  ti'coiflptmrtd  body,  he 
copclhiMBttlwPri^ley,  rtOf'WoTiw  of  his  j 

eiiirpiti  hitr-ortn- tliind'till  thfc  MjWno  6/  ', 

vague  testimony  of  Blagden)  when  ne  c 
kept'K^Peti'  td^hiiH''dttd'-ioH{/'pdrtu!ula 
Sktig^i-^iai  water'  was  comtx^ed  df  tt  -; 

Bu  SET  notone  of  these  fiiends  came  for  ;,, 

when  the' qiicslion   was  a^tatedj  to  c6  .', 

Bl^^fr,i  'M^e  niUst  HoM-thfifstlateinent 
denMjK-^appeslHg,  iKH^teiw,"  tllat' Wi^  H  '' 


$$i         Watt  and  QsLyxnibiir^CQniro9?eriif  respecting 

^neral  tq^timmyy  a  eonversation  said  to  hav9  tak^a  ^Uee,  ,f^ 
^Sprinff  bjr  one  of  the  listeners,,  might  bayi^  b^^ox^e  iki^  efa4  qf 
Spritigy  or  the  beginning  0/ Summer  with  others.  Nay^  tl:^  eyid^nic^ 
of  Gavendifih's  particivar  &|ends  might  have  plaiced  ;th^  coaxeiv 
«al(ioii  poHerior  to  the  datQ  oSMx,  WaAt^a.p^p^r  I    But:  inidff^ 
j^deintly  of  this  vie^y  of  the  subject^  c^imraeUiousj  md  still  10970 
nonvere^ioHB  unUhpartieularfriendsjCAnnot  berecQivedaf  fiidog 
ihe  date  of  a  discovery  ui;ider  any  drcumstancea^  and  stllL  jless 
^hen  tlie  opposite  claims  jnest  upon  writtqn  or  printed  testimw\y.t 
The  15th.  01  Jani^kry  1784,  ia  therefore  the  true  date  pf  Cayem 
dish's  doBiQlusioQs,  and  this,  would  receive  great  support  from  t^e 
iestimc^y  of  Lavoisier,  that  Blagden:^  not,  ^  he  insists  in  Crell^ 
Journal^  oommunicftte  to-  him  any  of  th&  conolusions  of  OaYen<' 
.di^h  in, June  1783.    But  Wiitt'a  theiory  is  proved  by  vrdtikeu 
testimony  to  h&ve  been  known  to  Priesti^y  in. 17^2.    .It  i was 
f^ominunioatied  in  writing  to  IXr.  Black  in  P^^mber .  178^, 
aUuded  to  in  February  I7889  in  Winter^  xioiin  Spri^ff^;  ^aud 
waa  sent  to  the  Bpyal  Society  on  the  26th  0/ April  1783,  w.(A^ 
T^mnfii  ^d  f^^^'^  Biagden'^  vi^^  lai?guage,  f^,qboitit  the  f^i}ii 
Mfne'^x  when  he  firist  learned  the  conclusions  of.Caiirendish*  . .  f 
\    In  thia^Uision  of  claims,  Cavendish  ney9r  >  publicly  asserteii 
hia  pfiority  to  Watt ;  but  he  liad  a  friend  ioi  Dr*  .^^agden^  who 
waa  able  ^d  willing  to  promote  the  iuterestSi^wie  shall,  not^ayttva 
Tiews^  !o{  his  patron*    Mr«  Gavend|s)i  was  a  person  o|^.  grewb .  an4 
deserved  infloeuoe  in  the  Eoyat  Society.   >  Elected  in  IYGO,,  b^ 
jba4  been  a  Fellow  for  .twonty^ibur  ye^s.    I{e  bad ,  ]%ceivQdr  tb? 
CopW  Med^  in  1766  for: his  ExperiimeintsoA  Air«  .^e|]l:^s4fi^ 
.^ueptfy  eat  in  its  council ;  mi  hvf  greait  T^ealtjh  i|nd  b|g^;rai^ 
combined  with  his  talents  anid  clparacter^gave:  luui  a*  roi^  ofraur 
thorityin  all  itoprocei^ding^*.  No  sooner  was  Watt's  fiaper.re^iv^ 
than  a /change  IS  contemplated  in,  the  Secretaryshap  of  w^  Sp^ 
dety»    IXr.  Maty,  the  Secretary. in  1783,  who,^s*isy,eJbaYQisjB^in, 
.eoBsidered  Watt  as  the  true  myentpa:  oi  the  theory,  pf .  the  cpmf 
Dosition  of  ^ater,  resigns  in  the. /spring  of  1784^  and  uf  laucceeded 
>y  Dn  Blagdeny  who  thonght  otherwisi^.    In  tbeperibrurance^^if 
his  priacipw.  duty^  vis*,  in  snpQ^utendipg;tbe'printiu;gx>f  UieP)^i- 
losophical  Transactioojs,  the  i;iow  $ecr^tary,CQnuniU;s,  or  allows^  t9 
be  cammitted,  two  gro^  errors  of  date,, both  of  which, are  favp,u]v 
aUid  ^to  his  patron^  aind.  unfeyonrabto  ^to  ,i^r.  Watb    . Jiaxl  the^e 
dates  been  cort»ct^  given  ;  bad  I^.r*  Blagde».:nQt.. inserted  two 
interpolations  in  Caywdish^a  memoir ;  and  had  he  n^itb^  cpn- 
itemed  with  Laroisieri  noi:  corresponded  with  Crell  ;--roiV;  ^  ^^ 
another  alternatiTer  bad  Dr*  Maty  coiitinned.  Secreljary;.to.  tho 

*  In  1785  and  178S,  when  the  Utile  atsmtf,  oa  Blaeden  palU  it  was  agitatiagi 
ilr  Wonia  liaTe  beed  ^ksy  to  hav«  obt&i<ied  the  testimbi^y  of  Cateiidish^^aMSbiiiMr 
fnettd8totlie«Ki«etaewoflti8histinid»l«tStMeiilte  il 


The  €(mpdsit«^i^i>fWaHik      "    •'         mi^ 

RoVstl'SotJietyj  tli6'h6ttour  of  having  firati  annottne^  thd  fh<K)rj' 
tof  th^  ccunpodltlon  6!  -WrI^  tfould  naVe  been  tinawltndilsly ^  t^ort*- 

<iea<ia' tb  Watt:       ' 

•  It  b  thfe  testimony,  thei»efoi*fe,  of  Dr.  Bkgflen  aldn^  that  hk$ 
iMttrhtsA  the  fcurwnt  of  scientific  history.  It  is  histestimony,  liot 
impeaied  to  by  Cavendish,  but  gratnitbusly  offered  by  Mmself, 
feat  cotitiiitts  the  allegation  that  Cavendish  mentioned  to  him  and 
^heifS'his'conchirfcins.  It  is  his^  testimony,  gwtuitoiisly  sent  to 
Grt*l,"that  dejjriVefe  the  IVenfeh  chfeniists,  Lavoisier,  LapiaCe,  atfd 
Moh^  of  theit  dael  share  of  honour,  arid  it  was  bjr  his  ricts  that 
^k'foweotis  AUeH  attd  olaiitis  weiie  j^opagated  thwraghouU  Eiii^pe. 
Ijetiih  ihi|yaftnel  iheh  a  Britlfeh  jury— ^not  of  Chetnisrts,  forHheif  f  et»- 
diirft  is 'given — ^ttot  of  the  improvers  o*  manufattttti:*ers  of  steatiii^n-. 
j^itieS,  for  they  mi^ht  be  pftrtial,-^bnt  of  the  highest  ftirictiOiiari^s 
i>f  th^  law^-^thetaetnbers  of  the  peetage-^let  us  lay  before  theiA 
t?ies0  facts,  and' <hett  tell  them  that  Blagden  received  an  an^tiity 
of  ^500  a^year  from  Cavendish ;  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  Mm  a 
legacy  of  «ei5,050,  attd  we  will  atiswer  for  it  diat  the?  teStimotty 
<tf  Bla^eii  trill  be  ^ect^d,  awd  the  ift'hiritjf'  of  Wbtt  tfffirmcjd. 

Let  it  ttot  hb  he&d  thatt '  we  are  irijnrftig  by  thfes^  dbsetvatioii* 
th*'<^fcara<iter  df  Oftv^ttdiih.  Wel-ahk  ourselves  amoftg  bfs  lAost 
Ai^deift  ftdttitrters.  '  Kho^irig  ftotMng  of  \^hat'h6'did  iti  this  di». 
jfrtAc^y  %^  saynotWng  of  Ms  confltt^iti  *  So  miioh,  fed^ed,  wias  doW6 
fc4*  him,'  And  that  So  seasbiiably,  that'h^  did  not  fie^d  td  da  any- 
thing &t  Mrtiself.  ;His  bequest  to  blagdert  wtfs  ft  *ieed  OfffWtr" 
titiidi)  for  paAt  sei^ces-^Hot  k  bribe  fbt  services  to  come. '  T^at 
he  acted  tift generously  to  Watt,  his  best  frieiids  rtin^  admit--*- 
fcr'he  feas  admitted  it  WttiSelf.  The  omfsrioh  in  'hi^  «  Ekp«i- 
UiferttA  6ti  'Aii^  bt  all  h^ti^  of  Mh  Watt  arid  HS  llk^orj,  ini&  tm^ 
•VWMiy'of  a'^iWiot/her';  knd  b^  i^tandssielf^o'ftdeitiiied,' 'because 
h^'  cdH^tfed  the  omission  b^fori^  he  j^Hrtfetf '  his  pap^l  We  imh 
IW  Oth^l*  fdtilt  io  ]kf  to  hfe  "t^h^g*.  He  *ra6  irifortsinate  i^ 
Mbngirig  to  a'Society  >»h€^*^ttch  ptdcfeedlhgy  idtiM  haveiafeft 
Jilked  He'  Vi'ai  doubly  urifmunAte  iti  having  hfeJ'  deeds  ^erribJ^ 
ioitdd'by  ari  ovet'-oflficiotis  and  too  friendly  ftand'r  and  h^- was 
riloi^'tltiferttoate^  still  i«  haling  fod^Ms  injm^iid  tiVal  a  oia«  whose 
ike^  arid  gentle  nature  neV^r  i'oused'a  hostile  feellng,---whose 
rtfddfeSty,  ^nd  sincerity,  andworth,  w^re univ^jhsally admfaed,  and 


.^l^Abatrtig  piraffes  Who-  weii6  *6bbirig  Jririi  of  his  iirvetitfobs, 
iM  domiding  thb  Vferydepthk  of  his  Tniud  td  p^rftfct^that  dgaritic 
riiechiniShi  whfeh  hafs  Islil^ugkte^  Titee,  and  Spac*^  arid  M^t^Sl^, 
Icngtheaing  one  by  abridging  it — conquering  another  by  re- 
treating from  it,  and  moulding  material  nature,  with  the  skill  of 
Hving  hands,  to  that  infinity  offorms  an^  conditions  which  supply 
the  wani^  «»d<^tiiiuiBter  to  ih&  hsisury  of  obf  specieBi 


'^j606  Watt  (Z7kif  Caietdiib^£)b]^ci)t*M^  respecting 

Ml  TbM&^lio  «i^^miIUur  with  the  ^oii&ihj^  eSi^(imt^(fii^tiU' 

mlL^^ndertbat  mph  a  melo-^ranie  >m  that  vrhiob  W0  Itoy^  Im^ 

'  4eB<»]l>iiigy  ihoold  b«ve  been '  perfermiod  on  th«^  uiJAg&^^'^^B 

Sbyal  Society.    An  opijaion  hsis^loj^  j»[iefaiied:(h  EnMattdf^ill- 

dicating  either  the  v-anity  of  thenatiotir;  orntW  imbecm^  ^?j4 

malerSy  that  while  in  other  eotifidtrie^  Hti3i»ry  ahd  sdeiAifi^'hiiSF^ 

taticEna  piHsper  under  the  wins;  of  tliei-St^teyitibey  t&iiHn$iii0ii|bfe 

<iQitntiT  when  stntmned  by  T0TiRitary-'O0ntriboti(»is/an(idir«dt^ 

by-'  ittdividiBil  seal.    Were  thesb  individniis  ^nto.  of  tesiririfi^ 

amd  isdenee/  the  indtitutian  whidh  4hey  adbm  wemld^  dcmbti^ 

be^condocted,  as  in  other  conntriesy  wttib^  that  enet^lAl^^r€li(!i#- 

tude  which  imight  be  expected  irom  ifiietr  <3i^Ewrejp^n'ctik\Mw 

and  ambitious  of  intellectual  fame.   But  unaible:  ^  soeb*  ttito  «»ftl& 

are  tp.pursud  their  reeearehes^  witifiio«it/itijiiry>to^4ik€irx^^ 

and:  compelled,  as  they^jofbin  hav^  beeo^  lo  T^ndUilde  alt6g^i^^ 

or  to^unueby  fit^  and  starts  the  studies  in  'ithich-  the^  '^tedty 

ttioh'an^nstitiition^  though  full  of  >  inteUeetoalH^ergy  hfld  t^t^ 

power^r  lAroukI;  without  the  bounty  of  theState^  sfx^iiy^laii^^ 

a(nd  die<  •-  Were  these  individuals,  ah  theeom/ary^  dtylV^aiha^- 

ietrr  pbiiosophers-^m^  •  of  wealth,  and  ihAueli<ie,;ahd  'ii6ii»>,  tbej^ 

9»ight  form^ai^odety,  active  in  its  infanqy,  and  en^i^ie^'iii  iti 

youth^H^ostering  the  achievements' of  Jitnhfble  anduinsnlaMi^'t^ 

lent,  aiul  occasionally  roomig  to  action  an  igb^aiiit  oratdt^ 

gtiv0riimont^>but  wiSbbout  tlie  light  ofjiscipnoe^-^ti^^i^manttodi 

tuStmk  (£  tba  poor^^^without  th@  brightness  :o^  ^  genvAs^'  >'tifi^  giik 

ftidqueoitl^p^  of  tiie  htimUe^^withdtti  ^the^'kfiti^  <)f:  imttioifial 

nanxi^s^  it*  would,  like  tbe>  f aHiffig  irieie^d*, '  ftedb,  ^  and  dasisle^  dud 

dib^ppeai*;    The  iRoyal  Sodety  of  London  is  a»iilnn^rat^uisi^ 

dr  itiese  two  forms  ^o^  a  scientific  bodyy;^^^  odpavtnfsy^of  i^teii^i^ 

sdisiUon'  and  men  of  gemus,-*«^'06yeeti(m(of 'atkaa  of  *s^     ^^sjlAS 

and  iiioongtfttous  pvoperties,  that  iBveh  the  €^((otriospark>4f  i^at 

favour  cannot  efiectllieircximbniaticmv'  iWbileiknei(]^alli(i9m§^ 

rtitittK^ldvereibre  have  been  adorandoti^tWithijrapidsti^l^lhs^Mery 

Son^ean  <x>miiaranity  under  ^hie>  ^s^ 

|«trddBige^nd  tho  infltieniee  <  <of  hcmiogeiieobst  «^  fw^lt^t< 

ihstitutions,  they  faanfe  be^  adrandhgin^/Englan'd't1lr0lij^^fa(l 

ifa»pziesfltiblie  ttiergy  of-natlt&geniusy  and  ift  spites  oifi  the  J^MrMH^ 

aud-illibecality  <j|  )mt  statesmen,  atid  the  disooinlagintMitYaflKl^ 

obsiructions  of  voluntaty  and  beteirb^^^^'^tts<><^i^f  *"'"^  ^^ 

■ '  Jniother  ^sountries  where  men.  of 'fearfling  and;«d^ticiB'4ff«I^ 

Tit«d'%the'  State,  and  allured  frbm  p3rdfessio|ial't&thby'(M» 

Boiait^^tfrhene  <i>e  unbefriesnded  gcams  <||f^ldi0'^w^'i»^s^iJiyi^ 

naoahalled  in^the  c^^al  in  one  phalanatfbf  iiMeltectlial  po^i^ 

unfcitered  with  distiiaediig  labour  and  nndislurbect  wi^cbilsie(H)Si$( 

earias^scifencls  advances  uiidor'  the  noWe  rivalry  of  aidbnt^. Iyer 

kindved  spirits*    The  strongholds  of  nati^  wilUiK^  aumiMer? 
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4Art^tfit1rttsiimmta9.af  .fcherbeflie^n  The  dpprondiaaittitet  bd 
^|m4iiA}Iyt  made  and  tseoureidy  the:  muie  musl}  be  daUy  spriMig^  4hu1 
i3i0{  ni^ly  .bi«v^<Hi«c  eadyred^  before  she  opens  her*  crjpto,  and 
^^cVMses  .h^  sei^ets.  '  It  is  bnt  to  the  priest  thait  Ueyer  dmts  hs 
j»hriUe^b^l  itfa^  dmele  yiislds  its  response  f  it  is  bn^  bor/tHe 
Sg^  o£  tiie  yestaiifire  that  ney^r  dims^  that  the' mortal e3ie' in 
^.<k)ekatt  of  fl&sb  can-  bring  into  view  the  infinitely  Ikii^  and 
?<^0piiiiia]|d  tibie  infinitely^  distant)  and  smrveythe  infiiiit^y*^reat. 
fTbnftiMtged  by  leontinued' pmssnre-^thus  questioned' by  pcirpe- 
;4ti(d'iiii]etTo^ioiiy.the  material  universe 'suvteodeara' its  Ims-.tb 
^lh^4oura^;and  assiduity  of  the  sage  ^^a  rich  harvest  of  inven- 
Jiion  tandr  idiseovery  is  <  gathered  init^ .  the  >  Hreaaury  of  •  fcn^wkdgK^^ 
f^td'tbe  bQumtyof  ^be  Stia/te  is  usurtously  repaid*  in  pttbUo'  b^no- 
^t^ and. national gloiry*    »  'i  ^  ■      »;'.■-.•  •:'*r,  .•.>  iwu- 

^>  lni0^r'£iiglt£&  institutieiaiSy  on  tlte 'Contrary^  it  miojfily  iho 
;9^g)ES»  <)f  ithe  Meivopelia,  and  oS  the  Univensities  in  iU>  \iekAiitj^ 
ibat  can  thus  w<^rk  in  ooinbiination ;  and  did  they  workiopntimip 
j^usly  and  in  numben^  science mighfc  doubtless  fiooirishrunder 
jjheir:  patronager  wd  be  advanced  by  their  labcmra.'f  But  they 
bold,  tneii?  meetii^  only  during  six  months. of  the  ^ar^  andjtibo 
door  oCthe'Boyal.Sooiefy  is  dosed  against  t^  bumble  votai^.  of 
gqience)  whatever  be.  hia  genius,  who  cannojb  pay  theip:eittiy  aad 
c^omjpositifHjb: money,  the  goldim  key  which  alone  can  .c^n.it.: 
iij^ieven  tbe  active  pUloaopher  who,  amid  the  Soottdsb  and 
tnahmoiintsAiis^  may  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the^^nstitvtion^ 
jilid  percba««e,  te^  honour  it  with  bia<  name  and  hia  geniua,  nuiat 
{)«Qr.  the  same  exjli^ivagatit  pricey  though  believer  treads; its  baU^ 
txQT  peiQiaivei^  any  otber, benefits  than  a<x)py  of  ita  Traiisaetiotts» 
XJa^i^Qcieitgf^Mtlier^ore/incIiudes'but  a  smaU  aectiout  of  the 
l|eie»ti£o  comnmiaity^.and.'the  defeet  Jn  iiumbes  land  funds  is 
lJ9|iiplfed  by  >the$  inddacdminate  admissiQB.  of  gentlsnien  of  wiealth^ 
fnftki  sod  officej  (wbo  foi^miby  fdar:<tbe  most  numeroue^  and'  eem 
taWyxftv^y  iirflul^attal  ckssiof^heiBoyal'Sooifiity.^  i        » 

,T  sE4ej  ft^ME^ana  requiired  'from  •  a :  body  <  thus  o(»nstitiiied^  must  the 
t^joformed  iu  conunittees^  various  «hadea  of  capsmty  and  kaow^ 
ledg^|(atid/}nde|ieudeiatly  of  the  imdu/e  influence  of  oflScial  ftimot 
^fiat^^itharot  is.always  ifoumiiin .audi  a.  democsratic  eouaoil 
lOOieiKiiitleMaspiraAttfeir  powery.iwho  obtainaa  temporary  supr«>^ 
49Afiyiiaa/iauebrfnern  th^  ignorance  >  of  i  bis  unlettered  oeUengues^ 
as  from  .the;  mtevosted'  dev4>tit»r  4^ '  hh  s<»entieBo  frieode. .  Xbc^ 
ctebtng  interestBiof  universities,;  foastes^  and  profesMona^  are  jail 
«y^re^:()r.ls$s!vep]:iasiefeited  and  fostered  in  tbes^  judicial  condaiv^  t 
Binfr  thfi  profv^inoial  plulesopher  has  no  iiepreaentative  there,^  and 
wbetberjlWbe  a!competitoi3  for  medals  or  Son  fame,  h0  willih«ye 
liniekfehaniicf  oi  sii^esd  against  iin  •  .uniyermty  or  a.  imcbrc^ilmt' 
rival.,  1 1 1  Afld  •e^vea  if  be  J*,  am WtiQus.  only  of  a?  ^atic^be  •  for  W  <K»-j 
(^ttmain  tibuShilioappbieal  Xr^n^actions^  or  dp^roaialtestimbnirL 
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to  the  priority  of  his  laboiirs,  he  will  succeed  in  neither,  if  some 
inflneBtial  k^der.  in  the  sociefyi  or  some  iip9tor(  m.Qitiberra£- .a 
committee  has  been  puvsuing  the  same  trajn  of  research.  Owing 
to  the  small  number  of  able  men  who  compose  these  committees, 
there:  IB  peAaps  only  one  who  is  se^Iy  w/^/aeqmwiAte^  with)  the 
subject  of  the  commanioation  submitted:  to  its  j<9d|^ent.;  tnd^ 
should  the  views  of  tlte  uube&iended  philosopher  stsMud  oppos^' 
eithec  to  his  inqniries^.or/efweti  to  his  theories  he  will  »ot  siwu^ 
to  veporti  then  as  .earroneottS)  and  peirchano«t:.lay.  c^Uiiii^irito  ti^ 
discoverieB  themselves*    .    .  •  r 

Etom  (these/ohscbrvations,  our  read^^.  will  undeijitaiid  how  tbn^ 
elaiips  of  Mr^  Wlatt  must  h^veiamML  m  abodv  tba$  QO^stitut^i- 
and  thus  maoaged^  He  W4i8  not  a  Fellow  of  tbei  Bi¥^^^  audi 
he  was  Kttle  known  as  a  chemist  to  ilie  resid^nit  .9i0mb^»t  •  Thoi^gh 
hia  world-wide  reputation  was  then  n^t  only  bH^qbedi  bui  ^^igdd^ 
it» pinions  tbflid  mot^raised  it  to  Fan^and  it  )mi  sqaroely  i^aob^ 
in  its  ^x)imDandtng  phaae  the  oot^es  of  the  it^yal  SjQpi^tjfw 
But]»  .though  his  rights  were  tnpd4en:dowiSL  unc^r  the  jinflu0n(}el( 
which  we  nave,  vecorded^  yet  Xroth^  ^vm  elastic  wd  fv^  J^Nfif{ 
&ils  lo;extrieflta  itself  from'  bAneath  thie  eom|>v^3ing  footioft  jbhfi 
OMrpeEi;  iind,  though  half  a  centmy  ha%  i^  tbi^.^eyibeeQ^fh 

Juired to oornectithecieivprs^jand  to renxo^e  ithe  premdH^^Qf  tbft 
ispensersiof  faine^  another, period. (^,.e^ual  le^tn  wpirid ,h«yf» 
been>lieqeasalryy  but  for  Ihoipreaerv^tion^  wyriilit^  d^onn^Mf^ 
and  (the :  eneigy  of  filial  action.*  A  oentc^y  .a^d  a  ha}£  ^.  e<^ 
teoven^has  not  counteracted  ih»  eviil  ji«due0^s  of  tWi^^oj^M 
Soeiefy:in  depiirring.  Leibnits  of  his  dUQ  JiOiio^rTaa  ai[i  .in^ 
Bendent  iuFcntor  ef  the  I^eceittial  Galeulus^  thq^ght^^  1^ 
Uatt  approaching  trvben  ehren  England  wSll  4(>  homage  iQ  hk  mj»^{ 
Kor  are  these  &e»  only  oases  in iwhioh^tho  bistPFy  otl  ^ci^m^ihilf 
been:fa)siiiedy  aod  thue  rights  .of  geninis.  withtV9^  In  tJi^ips^tl 
and  in^the^paAsin^Jcenturyyitheupv^t  his4Qmi^.wji}][  S^  %P9^ 
da&t.proo&  of  itlue  dtshotteatviof  o^dividual..arhitQI^  ai^di  of  t^ 
samissaesa  ^  psrlialiiy  ;and  eo^ntptiot  <of  ^^i^ntific  j^tiNiAioufi 
Need'  wie  s^ek: fbnaiiy  othor  ilkistratioA.ii^/Alir  yim^f.,i^:m\y 
other  prarf  of  the  fiict^  tbanin  itbeit^ery  .m^i^At'bistpQr  oliAh^  dibit 
eoJtfety  of  a  b«w  placet.  This  graed  diaeoveryr-rth^gr^t^^.  tbrt 
hasjeverilliutratedany  ageortoaitiw-rrJ^  be^^Jpstnto^ng^di 
byitheagnoranoey  the  liaQessness>.  aiid.pf^rehanoe  th^, Jf^si^.pwS^^ 
i]i£vidiBils^  and;lJa|migh  the  indolenee.  and  inefl^i^l^cynpf/^ss 
icieotiiid  inelitutions. :  Had  there  .been>i^  A^dev^.of  SQiei^^ 
SnEnglandsaohiaa.thatin.Frftnoe^  aski  aaastfoi^^ia;^/  ^<^iM 
that  at  Berlin,  Cambridge  would  have  had  to  iDoast  of  her  second 
i^^ewton,  and  England  would  have  pointed  to  the  two  reniotest 
pIjwpIs  W  wr  spt?m ^. tljie,  trophies  of  .b^y.ge^itjis  a^d  the^^m;« 
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AiBTi  VII, '^Iteland'^jfh^  J)ev0n  0&nmlBiion*^L6irdQe»^.^ 

:  ' '  7fifi  dijBcnIties  Vhfoh  e  eonsidertttion  of  the  sodal  oonditiont 
4f>  Ireland  at  any  time  presents^  are  ineraased  to  sQoh  a  degrw 
by  th0 .  calamity  which  na«  annihilated  tlie  produQo  of  two  miU 
h^dtt  aeres  ^{  lattd^  and  Ibnr-fifths  of  the  fgod  ofttho  peasantry, 
and  which  has  placed  five  hundred  thousand  destitute  mew 
as  labourers  on  public  works,*  undertaken  for  1iie<porpo6e'of 
enabling  tliem  to  obtain  temporary  reliel^  tbait  we  haye  been 
oilteh  tidtnpted  in  despair  te  abandon  the  task- which  we  had.pixH 
tiiosedtoonr^lv^s  of  saying  a  few  words  to  our  i«ader&.on  th^ 
Ke|}Ott  presented  in  Ihti  last  session  of  Parliament^  by^  the  ^^  Cwth^ 
missioiieri9  appointed  to  inquire  into  .the  state  of  the  tew  and 
i^ktk!&  itx  r^speott  to  the  ocetrpation  of  land  in  Ireland."  <  Fiar^ 
li^tnenf  wUl  have  agdn  met  before  what  ^m  write  can-  be  pub^* 
Hsh^d^^btt  eVentis  will  have  already  anticipated  legislation,  i  Ai 
panic  ba£»  settled  the  creditors  Whose,  money  was  {invested  ^  i^f 
mortgages  of'lanid.  Suits  of  for^losure,  in  twelver  hundt»d^ 
cBJde^y  w^re  instituted'  last  term  in  the  Irish,  oourts,  Thiis  i^  <bBlr 
thiaf  bemnning  of  trdnbles.  The  landlords  are  in  their  tiirli  unt 
wowteSlybtisy  in  the  various  Ifocali  courts  thremigh  the  oofonfry 
in^iiti^adon  iHth  the  occupiers  of  the  hndi  la  ordimafT  timesy 
thfe  pay il^ent  of  #ent  is  #ought  by  a  pvoceedinm  fovmmy  inatin 
tutiBQ^for  th<B  recoyerf  of  <the  possession  of  the)  land,  the  i^eetof 
which  is  n!dt  >forthcoming--^he  payment  of  the  j^nt  and  tiud^ 
alon^  is  thought  of— a' change  of  posa^iou  motbeingi  oontem«f 
I^ated  hj^^hes  of  the  parses  tothesAit.  >  The  object  ianowofipt  tbei 
fBi^m§M.  of  the  tents'— a  tUng  altogether  hbpek^  in  the  case  oC 
theboiders^  bf  smaH  patches  of  potato  sround,  but  the  restoration 
of  the  land  itself  to^  the  proprietory  and  the:  course  tat^en;  is  by  ■  a 
pt^emiin]^  which  demiands  the<payment  <«f  rent  as  a  debtr*-^qablea 
tiMf  latudlc^  tb'impris^  liis^  tenant,  ami  exact  las  the  piaee^film 
liberation  ^tfae^  smreladet  of  ^^  laind.  >  There  can  b  so  doubi 
tbat3Dn&iiy  c^iJie  weiB^ier  farmers' hsrvtetaiLeii  advantage  pfilie 
listTefss,  to  withhold 'the  payilient.pfiiBnt.  Thci  pressure  of  the 
xhdrtgag^e oiitho'one  ha'ud,  and  t^ediminutaoncslihs  fund f rasa 
^ich  he  ia  to  bcpaidy  on  the  other,  wiU  inevitably  produee  the 
<&ai4ysale  of  many  of  the  more^ncumbered^propertles^  If asiy  thing 
^tfx'sa'^e  tiietn^  it'isle^latiosi  in  th^  siiirit  of  a  late^  Tbaaaucy 
^inik^y  Wkieh  •proposes  the' sale  of  ekitailed: properties  for  ann^am 

ljU-*')'i'^      t    ai     *•'    J'.,.».l     .'■■      i     :...     •,/  •     .     .,1'      •  ,  ;•      "  ,,■(      .|       1j'     'l^ljt 

■  -  —       * 

:<'j]('i'^  •(  ."/.I  ,-',  -j  •■•  J, -I  M  «  ,..  I  :  ;.  '/  ■-'  ;  ^u'  .iL  ,.'L.,L-,;-,^ 
.  *  Tlie  aiwnber  empJoVed  last  week  was  between  470,000  fthd  480,000  ;  tlifa  week 
R  will  araoiint  io  '^oveMfidO.  '  Tfie  aifilbnnt  pafd  by  th^  BdaW  6t  ^Ms,^iMrm 
Monday  and  Saturday  last,  was  £170,000.  The  number  of /QbcH.lalunkr<lc^1iW 
oannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  foin\  and  this  will  be  2^O00;O0O.^ant(ar^  1 B^  184 7t 
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of  "tWcI^bt  fndurtcil  bjritlie  a(*^ten<:re  rf  16^'  fifx^^ 
ftr. thdr  imjprovemeht.    We  fear,  however,  fkH^'^ii  iil^sSiSf?^ 
too  late,  and  we  E<lipe%  iShiew  in  tlite  conrse  bf  ttiK'pa^eff  ii6£ 
sufficiently-  extensive.        '  :/.../..  ft  /.  i. ., .  vrxl 

^  The  terms  of  the  C(JminIssi6ti  yvith  wlii61iXdtd'DtT<A?''^^ig 


between  laiidiowl  and  teilint.  The  infltiencfesof  thofebT^Wtii 
Considered  with  reference  td  thi^lai^ie  body  6f  «l^rt6t9feitf  ipjfet^ 
ip^^ho  ar0  hot  holders  offend^anfthe  effect  tfih^  U<H  Bf^^ 
pi^perty,  considered  xirith  reftfrence  to  the*  tri^jwi^^*#*St^ 
estates,* do  not  seetn  to  have  been  regarded Tby  the. Cfemmifeioft^ 
as  piioperljr  within  the  range  df  their  intmiiy,  thouSi'Wth''^te-^ 
jects  ar'e'Jncidentaliy  ilhistrated  by:the  valuably  bo^of^M^ttiW 
wWchthey  have  Collected.  ' '  =  '  •  ,  '  ' -^  ?  '  ^  V  ty  ii^itri 
'  In  England,  \he  existing  law  of  khdloifd  ^^d^'ttoiSAfe'ak^fei*/^ 
it  was  the  creation  6f  statutes,  whfchlt  iS  ^dmefttofeS  m^^^f^  ^'' 
i^as  the  creatibn  of 'statutes  whfch 
toms.  In  that  feountt^y  the  aincient  'fabric*  6t  i^<iei0ty  !i 
said  to  have  b66h  ever  whdHybttiken'tfpv    Mflm^cs^^^^ 


cile  each  new  d^cisloa  Vriih  antycM'ent';iff*6til;tjef/'fe'  tKff.'ffcte' 
innovation: 'slibiaWfeeeirt  to'haVe  been'a^i)&ri;'of  •tOilB"!bM'iMtf 
ifeTitfiil 'order  oil  tftiiied. '  The  ie^:'fi<Jtiofis:"at^Wl^'''ff«1ir:«S" 
Bptem  (jf  feiia'al'^ky,  ill' wliicji |«nMAt$4M4&:H'Httb^€a'irfff 

pre«eht  ai  tAiVei^l  tnrthai'lTliisy  flctVi>i^S'% 

ph)verb8  6^  the  ^se,  fe'\^I(A,'as'  lh'tHi^'ynila^P«)H®8?tt^ 
general  and  weighty  tititb  %imbMd^;'''J^d^^miWd9Mir 
pfitanis;  fcecausmeir  jlistic^  war.ttilVfenidW'ilfekKb^eJ^i'i^n 
Ireland  H 'was' ftlfeth^i^  aiflfer6tit,,"The^  ^ffi^'Mf  WJtJai 
sounded  not«ke  a  ui5vefe«Ittiiffiv  but?lk^'^^*rfrtfciffitf  ^ph»«"^ 
,'lt  ni^t  seem'fehClM  io-rfefir'WcqnveAl^iife'^a  ^Wlj'SP'il 


ijiJlift  t}}ft  qJW  the  <?puntiy  ate  still  ropjcies^ted  iis^wbr 

jyjstw^.au^oxflinaxicp  of  tlie ^^nod ^f  Q^shel  decl^iiiff  ecqWastw 
Cj^,laj;i^  free  from  the  .exactions  of  secular  men.  The  kings  of 
Irish  provinces  were  to  become  tributaries  to  Henry^  who  was  to 
T|e9;t.^^iia;:the  adfniniiferatiQn  of  tUeic  own  goverrxmentf  in 
^ic  QtXU  y^^Xn  llipy  paid  tribute,  or  promised  to  pay  itr— but„ 
tOjUSQ  the  language  of  Sir  John  Davis^  their  relation  to  Heniy 
iBg:fi5  wqt  tHat  of  '^  s.ubject3" — they  wex'e  tribut^y  linffSr-"  nop 
ioUeci^  but  ,sovereigU3.  Ihey.  governed  their  peopfe  by  the 
Briton  Uw;!  they  made  their  own  magi^la^ates  and  oflficers.  They 
paifi^oned  and  punished  all  xaalefactors  wUl^n  their  several  coun- 
ti49f^they  xnadb.war  and  peace  one  with  anothei*  wijthont  con- 
tn^meiit^jaudjthis  they,  did  not  only  during  the  reign  of  King 
I%ppyjth^.Se(?pncl,  but  afterwards  in.gll  times  even  ^ntil  the 
reiffn  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  In  all  official  documents  of  the  pe- 
:^a^.  these  Irl;^  toparcxhs  have  given  to  them  by  Hemy  the  style 
an^  title  of  klMS,.,.IJepi'y's  stipula^ipng  with  his  Eiiglisih  bairons^ 
•^)ffi,i)^  Already  established .  thejpselyes  in.lrel{\nd>  lyere  of  a 
Bajture,  .wiiolly  distinct,  They,\\:er^  suJbtJQcjts  of  die  jEnglisK 
•own*  To  it  they  continued  tO;  owe  an  inalienable  alJeg^^uoe, 
neff  \>irijx  in  England  g^ve  Ileniy  this,  as  a  rig^t.  Suoh  of 
ji^^jbDo,.,as  bad  lands,  in  tenglandJ^.pwedhiu^  fenoal  services  for 
tt^^r jl^lpgli^^  Tj'li^  pase  vvjus  different  as.to  their  Irish 

P9?i?^ipns, .  ,.Tne?e  w^  c^pqu^sts;  piade  in  theiy  o^n  right,  ancl 
thw  igjfxn  Qonsenteiifprtjiie  first  .tJinCi  to  hold  them,  of  ine  king 
^4^  1^  }\^.  ' .  Tills  f*r^ted,  tlie  jtj.^ces.sity  of  new^  oajths  of  allegi-^ 
s^fjeTTffll'i  sty^,i}l?tio  pjpserv^  the.  k,w  of  England 

cfJi^tH^.  m;ci4^tipn  otprptpction  o^  lji§^.sjf^e.  'GHarters  w^;e' given 
1fl^4^aWlj>  and  Wat^rford^.and  tjhe  cjtu^e^is  of  eajph  >y^re  Qbliged 
^J,fib?FvVe  Eiigljsh  Jla^ws  and  majiners. ,  A  .few  of  the- natives, 
WfiPP^S^^t^o  Ee  goyenii^d  ,by  iPnglfeli  la>v8,  and  the  five  families 
-::.^i:  tribes^:i?f  O^ei^  O/Brien/Q^^^^ 

Q;](popijif>r3f , wexe.  admitted  \  to  tU©^  pri vU^..  Tw?  there  were  by 
exp?;^ssxq^^.pact  ivith  JEijgl^Tid  two  district  peoples  e§tflibl|shed  in 
tWlwidy,^>Yne|d  .1^  la\Ys  \Yhol|y  different.*  ^ -['/'',  ',  '  , 
.^|Thp.^|f^its;ojii  J?oci^ty^j.^rf^^  %om.  the  existence  of  two  con- 
flfgfjijg  i^^tipns  on  tH^jp^me  ^y^,,pnd  \vluch  Davis  tells  us  lasted. 
Ifl9flf^jl,jj|^  fi^k  time,  inay.  be  .traced 

t^^pT^gUth^  wpk  ijtitefVaU,  ..The,  Irish  princes  are  described,,  as 
fiw^^a.jq^V^^  fflithfi^>lJo  their  engagements  with 

J^^jjg^ndj^th^  1)^  {^  kind  which  they 

y^e|.]?^opji)Iy^^^^  Y^vy  ^l^wil)ing  to  ,peif^^^^  ^heir  assistance, 
ct^r|^i^y^,^i4  9^^  y^^^^  s^pts  or  English 

Sffite  W^  .9ft^».the,9gb,jpct,of  C9^lplim  and  r^wai-d  from  the 
Ei^^l^gpyibiipnj^^iL  iippossitl^  to  understand,  witli, 

qiiit^^e;  d\^i|ffctiif^3y,,|iy.W^y;^1^  .society  q^ 
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8ti|^eflt^  the  precise  state  in  which  the  settleis  and  the  natiyef^liv!^ 
wi^  each  otlier,  when  four  or  five  generations  had  passed  ftwa^^ 
but  the  facts  that  remain  recorded  seem  to  shew  that,  had  it  nq| 
been  for  the  impolitic  device  of  encouraging  two  codes  of  law, 
they  would  have  soon  blended  into  one  people.  As  it  .was,~iiie 
£nglish  settlers  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  countiy  wer^ 
almost  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the^  were 
placed,  to  aaopt  the  customs  and  manners  oif  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  With  whom  they  intermarried.  Tne  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  meanwhile,  ws^  administered  almost  eidfn- 
sively  by  individuals  bom  in  England;  and  thp  vexa^ipus . o^fr-. 
tinction  arose  between  English  of  race  and  jEngllsh  of  bi^li-y-r'a 
distinction  involving  elements  of  yet  deeper  hostility  tha^  ex-^ 
isted  between  either  and  the  Irish.  While  the  government  yr^s 
at  peace  with  the  native  princes,  it  w*ould  appear  tliaf;  tl^e  rigjak 
of  j^rivate  war,  which  existed  among  all  the  peoples  of  Saa^on 
descent,  and  which  was  not  got  rid  oi  for  centuries  afteryvards  m 
Germany,  was  often  asserted  by  the  English  colonists  in  tM 
wilder  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  sought  to  \>e  abolished  1i^ 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  English  race  of  that  period  ^een\'tQ 
have  possessed  all  the  vices  of  the  native  Irish,  and  if>  have 
superadded  tboir  own.  The  conflict  of  laws  but  rendered  them 
lawless  and  rapacious.  Like  the  native  prince^  of  the  "Jfisi^^ 
ihey  demanded  exactions  unknown  to  English  Jaw,  wtich,' tJb^ev 
found  among  the  customs  of  the  country.  Tliey  prefen^ed  |i^l^ 
tenants  to  their  lands,  because,  for  the  Irish  there  was  no  Uw^tg 
give  redress  of  any  kind.  The  Irish,  both  tho  lords  apd'^fee 
people,  enti^eated  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England.'  i^fs 
did  not  answer  tlie  purpQses  either  of  the  old  settlers  or  t^e  Ehg-^ 
lish  by  biith.  The  old  settlers  regarded  the  island  as  their  owik 
It  had  been  parcelled  out  among  th^m.  To  recognise  tlie'Irisl|« 
or  to  admit  them  to  a  participanort  of  the  same  laws,  wpqld  ^% 
iti  many  instances,  to  create  claimants  for  their  lands^— woufa 
be,  in  many  instances  too,  to  compel  the  settlers  to  allow  tfie  laiw 
of  England  to  be  executed  in  paiis  of  the  country  wt^re  ^tj*^iw 
their  interest  that  Ixish  customs  should  stijl  prevail.^  .  Thb^iig^ 
Ksh  by  birth  looked  oh  the  adoption  of  Irish;  customs  as  treassfrt^* 
The  laws  soon  began  to  call  it  so.  The  penalties  of  treason  Y^^i 
forfeiture  5  and  the  thought  of  a  new  conquest  of  thecoi^n^i 
ifiade  ibem  unwilling  to  relax  their  hy^^ — pf  all  this  mi^xisffi 
cable  confusion  was  the  result.  '  '  ;    '    '     ^a 

It  IS  impossible  that  society  should  exist  without  jgomfe  jlitk^ 
We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Brehon  systenii,  nad'  ilf'^di^ 
ndvantftge  of  graduiil  development,  might  not  have  becbiiae  suffi-' 
dent  fdr  the  purposes  of  civiHzed  society.  Its  compen^^tiion^^ 
by  money,  for  injuries  to  life  and  limb,  and  proi>erty-— jts'feiis^^. 
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f  urm|r  pff^iice^  ^goinsti  th^  happinesp  of  dpmesllp  IJfe  by  *  :^}|imt)Qf 
pf  cowfiji  pr  ^  sum  of  money — tjr^  jiqt,  pfter  all,  v^ry  dificrqpt 
in  pripcipie  frojpo  pur  fiueij  tp  the  Queen,  ft^d  jvidgpiien);  of  ^ 
{HQ^es  j  ^n4  .we  cannot  altogettker  shave  tb^  ipdigu^tlpi^  of  t\iQ^^ 
who  8tn[  rei^e^t  th«  ac<;s  pf  the  early  Englis|i  s^tUers  in  adpptWf 
the  mann^i^  wa^  cnstonas  of  the  i)at}ves,  Tl^e  l^wft  of  eitj^pjr 
ppuntry  )¥.oiild,  we  thy^k,  feave  in  thp  (epd  pflFected  the  pbjppt  pf 

ciyiJizing  t^  epuntry.    With  hpt|),  itn  c[viU?atipn  >v*§  all  W*<^ 

impossiple.  ,     , 

^  ytp  original  partitipu  of  the  miexplored  oxid,  upco^queyed  teoc^i 
ritory  pf  IreUuft  ai¥ODg|st  tliQ  first  settlers  had  greatpr.pvils  tfe^^j 
at  first  fipp^red.  "We  pxcliide  for  the  )i|ome|it  all  those  wH^h 
arise  froni  suph  prpperties  i)eing  top  Ig/^p  in  ^:^tppt  fpr  tli^e  ^jp^ns 
pf  thpse  «yhp  tjip^  4iyide<J  thpnj  an>opg  thpmselve§>  could  tl^ey  htavp 
established  th^ir  pojssiqssion  by  tbe  oopquest  or  p^tirpatiofli  pf  thp 
natives.  At  present  we  shw  on)y  pb$e|:yp,  tha^  it  necp^w^ily 
crp^ate^  fpr  ^very  portipq  of  the  spi][  two  clai^iauts— the  V0.y^ 
tril^e  by  w|iich  it  ni^d  ijieei}  ioimei^riajly  pp§§es^ed  and  tbe  Bftg^ 
ii^h  represe^tatiyp  of  tlip  fifst  settler.  E^ch  apted,  ^<fk  coul^  xjpi 
|)ut  actji  oi^  the  supposition  of  thp  justice  of  his  own  clajni.  If 
ami<^ble  relations  at  apy  time  ^een^ed  fpr  a  whilp  tP  subsist,  they 
wpre,bpt,a  truce  pf  ten^porary  forgetfulnes?.  Had  they  heeft 
hei^hours  with  bou^danes  cuvidipg  theiw  ftopa  each  (pth^y| 
15^end|mpss  T?^puld  Jwive  at  last  gfown  up  ^unong  thpm,  Jf  it  wpre 
but  frpm  mutiial  jfpar  cp/ppelliog  unyyijiling  v^^Dect.  Wh^J^§  th^ 
Eipgh'sh  settle?  ^dwt^d  the  mawieps  of  thp  Irish  tribp  ^inppg 
whim  hp  lived,  Jip  had  in  geopral  ppisses^ed  hijp^ejfpf^omp  right 
which  hfi  thought  jii^ply  fp  bp  ^cjfj^pwledged  by  tji^ja  tp  tjipl^iid^ 
on  )yhfch  he  lived  ;  and  thw^  SPP^Q  difiicfoltip^.  were  pvprpoi?ie^ 
Bj^Lt^thei^  in  stepped  jtlje  ine;?,triQablsQ  confusipij  of  the  double  ),*W| 
The  iie^cent  of  property  w^  in  England  r^g^lated  by  Ifiwp  jp^^P^Jt 
l^lly  difierpnt  from  t)^  Jrisb  teni^ips.  It  is  possiblp  that;  had 
^^e  ppt  bpen  the  cWiw  <>f  tribute  and  ownership  by, rempte 
!]^i)gli9h  p]fppriptor;9  claiming  under  tbe  first  settler?,  that  ^hp 
^tmi  ri^^ent^  oi^  tlip  soil  might  haY.^  fowj^  iflieans  of  rjeconpit? 
in^  tb^se  diffe^:pn9^?,  but:  thesp  ckin?^  ocQasiQoed  .th<?  p,#rp#tujdi 
y)tpf vpntipn  ^  English  hw^  and  the  fesspn  was  pasily  leap^ed  Py 
^  Wder^  qji  piyife^tipi:^  tp  ayail  hipa^plf  pf  all  tlie  subjt^ugpp 
wbiw  .?itb^r  sy^Qfn^  suggpstod,  while .  hi^  true  title  wa^M^hat  of 
the  strong  hand.  In  lll5,  occurred  the  ejcppdition  pf  Edw^^^ 
l^lf^fi^  Thp  remonstrance  of  the  Irish  addressed  to  thp  Pppo  at 
the  time  ^ey  invited  Bruce  to  their  rescue,  assigns  as  the  paniijP 
^  tbis  mpypipent^  the  deterpiinatipp  pf  the  ^p^ish  to  e^ti^ate 
tjie  B^tives^  jopt  ayd  branph.  "  They  h*ve  forcpd  us  to  q^ut  ,9vp: 
fair  ^d  ample  habitation^  apd  paternal  ipherijtappe;?,  and  tp  ta^p 
f^fi^>  hke  wild  bp^ts,  in  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  mo«- 
rasses  of  the  country.    They  pursue  us  even  into  these  frightful 
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Abod^  ^nd^v^mnng  to  disposse^  U5  of  the  wfld 'ttftetihfif rfW* 
fo<^— and  tttrogating  to  themselves  thfe  propei^fy  <tf  ^Vea^'j^lci^^ 
where  we  can  plant  the  figure  of  eiir  foot ;  'ttey  aSsfeWrtMt  ftot 
a  single  part  of  Ii'eland  is  ours,  but  by  right  efltir^ty  thcS*- 1^*^ 
Hende  implacable  animosities.'*  Bnice*s  bold  entetpi^se'^^ttJf 
nearly  crowned  with  sticcess.  The  Irish^-^princes  anfd'  j)^fe'^ 
flocked  to  his  standard,  reconqiiered  mufeh  of  the  "cotifatiy^'aittl 
though  Bruce  was  defeated,  they  Ieai*ned  tbiJir  <)wn  slrfeftgfli|  ^M 
such  of  the  colonists  as  had  before  sought  to  preye^vfe'EtiMISl 
cU«tomB  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting 'the  ik^i  ciiid-tefirib^'w 
their  Irish  neighbours.  They  assumed  Irfeh  iMimeS;  ^i^^  ^jg4¥^ 
up  the  use  of  the  English  language.  At  the  pt^settt  itt6Hi§fe,  1^ 
is  niDt  possible  to  say  what  families  ai*6  6f  Irish  dte'sc^iti*«]?tMfe 
adoption  of  Irish  names  becamfe  at  this  time  lidt  tiinifeiiifl  \VS  Al^tt^ 
colonists,  and  at  ah  after-period,  English  ^surnairi^'Weife'^gfJ^ 
generally  adopted  by  the  native  Irish.       •  '/      '   iiri-^n"^ 

An  incident,  ilbstrati\^  of  the  evils  whiich  we'liav^  dei^il^dW 
and  otherwise  of  great  moment^  'occurred  kbdut  hialf '^  Wiittoy 
later.  William  Burk.e,  Eari  of  Ulster,  arid  Lord  6f  G6h^tJ^<^/ 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original  settJets, 'wa^'  dklrfi  ^ -Ad^ 
cording  io  English  law,  hi^  •  only  cb?M,  a  '■  daiightci^j '  ^vks '  '111^ 
heiress.  She,  with  her  mother,  fled  to  Bnglialid,  ahd  after\1^kM 
married  Lioniel  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son<rf'Ed'#ardflitl 
Thfe  law  of  tanistty  wohld  havte  given' the  "SeigiW)ry;  If  tiW -the 
property  of  this  vast  inheritance  to  the  best' toah  of  the  bldd^i^  WT 
the  deceased,  to  be  determined  by  the  election  of  Mffliati^blef 
iThe  sons  of  the  deceased  would'  have  no  ri^t  to  the  sitecfesifefclft 
while  his  brotliers  lived.  A  law  mbre  cafcufkM'to  secure  ^er^*^ 
ttial^ftrfere  cannot  be  well  imagmed,  but' "vrfth' this- tf|K%*«.l' 
febttie  right  depending  on  the  sanie  principl^^  tlie  neii^riftW 
hfe}i»ftof  the  deceased  eatrl  sought  to -doth^  a  claim  16^  ^fh^liitids; 
thef  possession  of  which  thcfy  seii^d  fend  neVer  -tfelinqTiMMi 
Lionel,  in  some  years  afler,  caitte^over  to  re^iri  hisjlatids  iM^W 
exerfeise  the  functions  of  Lord-Lielitehant.  He  f<!mnd  f  hft  Dui*e*, 
his  wife's  usurping  kinsmen,  at  Wtii^  with"nsltivi6Mjiriiife€B,'%k<JJ 
if  th€f  law  of  tanistry  wei^e  to  prevail.  h^a«6mef#hki;  bett&r'il^hlSj 
thin' the  acclimated  English.     He  htmed  to  mate  th«^«fc5l§S 


fcoth  united  against  him.  Thte'admis^dh  5f  krighi!  fetfeiJi^'fjfdifc 
p^iriciple^  of  the  lawof  Englarid  was^fijctri^o'tfee  pi^'tei«iSitfh9  ^ 

"His  indignation  led  to  the  passing  6f  What  i^  criBttl'ffiy^stt!l!dt8 
of  Kilkenny,  (a.d.  1367,)  This  increased  all  the  eyHs  wh^cji  we 
jhave  emleavoured  to  describe.  It  is  irapossiGle  to-  'ij^ad  ibhieistaf 
tutc  and  not  feel  with  the  Irish  chieftdim^;  that  -1tS"ftt*Je^W^ft»Mt^ 


\yM(^ii;^<it(p4  ftgw^fit;  ik^  English, adoption  of. .Irist  j»wwrs>  to<l 
\^i^  l^ttsjijrpriBijig:thalit6h<>ftld  hayeobtainedtUoptwseof  tiKHie 
§tfitepi9€^  who  jemployed. their  time  m  seeking  to  pcodiM^e  an  ex* 
^^ppr  jrepewblan^e  between  the  institutipas  <rf'  thei  two.  countries; 
TW.^.tiTi^ly  stat0«^tjbat";  diversities  of  govi^mmeut.and  differ- 
^^fclays€f4ji  th©,3|imo  land  aaiisG  diffierence^  in  allegiance  auddis^ 
{^rtP?(»5W»fr*«.p^ppW'  ^^  then  prooeecU  to  kaidat^  for  thq 
Mn^KS  of;i?emovmg  the  distinction  herctoforq  jxiade  between  the 

4iMipg\ii^t^es  boi(hi£rom  the  ImUx.  >^  The  Irish  i^nemiea  abfiUnot 
Vp  J^^i^itt^  te  peace  till  they  bo  finally  destroyed."  The  Cliarch/ 
thftHjpstpowf?r(«id  ipstruuii^nt  of  qivili^atjou,  wa^  io  wo^'da  pro^ 
t^et^Sj)  I^Uiit^  franftlii^fi^by  this  ac};,  bnt  onp  of  its  g^^atand  inv 
pqi^^n^,,tjene6t§.;t9^,the  St^te — that  of  raising  noj>. alone  the 
general  level  of  society,  bnt  of  electing,  as  it  were,  into  it5 
ofwjnfiU^dj,  ^)Kl;thi*8.d4dipataftg  totiiie  pwlic  sei-vice  alj  thqt  is 
^f)it^4i9f||>igh^t,proiia.i8^  anwng,ithe  n^emhers  of  th<^.8urroun^lr 
iW.'Sfwi^j)^^sj.crp[eUy,abridgefUn  tbi^  di^pea'at^  effoi/tr  to  givcj 
tlj^;aj)p^?iiiance>of  Sk.  Sfaicond  l^ngland.  to  tho  colony*  It  was  or- 
^jngdf^hai  ^Vflolrishniqa.of  th^  natipns  of  |;hp  Irish"  be  admitn 
i^fitpj.f^^y  ic^^iedrMpf 'C^llfgi^tej  ptmrch,.{|ior  to  .any  beneficov 
IfpP'^Ff^^Hi  be.admitted^the  adn^is^ion  to  be.vojdj  and  'the  king 
1^}tl>ft>^  {1:119  ;j)^e^pta,ti9nf.  if  o  bishop  to  admit  any  to  ordera 
W}tJ;^CHlt;th^/a^^nt  and  testinpony  of  his  loa'd  given  under  seal.* 
Til^i ¥taii!|itet.w^J¥3it,inop^ative,;  butitditl  not,  and  itpouhlnot^ 
9ei^^|p>r  flpodf  ;It|h<a4  no^t;efV6n.tb^vidbus>  3treiogthof  a  bfi(l 
l^w^,3to....|^ihijch.*P90j^  th^i^^eh'ps ,  as  tg>  pn  :inevitablo 

^^ijgil^'y  i  |9r,  a^-yilpi  ch,ur;<?li?wu  •WQj'e  ^nahl^d^  from;. time  to 
tjj^  tp/Q]^taipiliQai|se§rfponi<t.te.kii|g^wJwh  rtheui  ftpip 

i^>ffitBeara^i9;9-M'.We,;lW^.P^sfi*QfiP<^**8opj^  with,  Irish  nf^piosprov-r 
^BSiWf^iJ^li^  (4e3j?€3it,,.4Rd  tl>^^ 'shewiixg  ftha^  thejaw  wa$ 
^|;i^  JinJt9jia|^tic^l..?^q(^.  ;  .Thft^pi^si^quen^s  tp reJig^on  wcrfj 
wti^friirpghl  ib^,eip^Qted^,=  ji  the.  .ti-nicjof  Edwajrd  the  Fourth, 
^;;g  /^nd,aqopapiah>t  madc^  that  ^S  ^^Q  PPWPi:  of  the,  Churcbi /higli 
^fjflgvjTjrigpp^t  pj^is^i^^iUvF^f^cbed  th?  iword  irf  God,.but  thf^,  inqpfl jr 
C4f)tJ63^.rf  vKWl  the  Icgisiaiuye  not.  de^clared  war  agai^st^^th^ 
l^^ag^;ap4,^?*P^.pf'^  Irish,  it  is  not  jiBajMrobable  ths^t.rim  pc^ 
^m^y^,^S^'\}it^^'^^^^  hiav^jPneat^d.  acpi^imon  iangu?^?> 

3^^  b^ifit^jof  jrait^ion  would,  h/av^i  ussimij^ted  tl>e.  native^  of  tli$ 
t<sv0^p^trie?p  A, cQifn^w  Clwb,  aiding,  a?)Qng. its. higher,pu4:r 
poses,  to  create  one  law  of  opinion,  would,  of  all  possible  elements  of 

'^  '*  WMi  o/'if  ^iteW^y;  cdiVe^li/llaVdimrtil.— Thd  Stefutc  was  never  irir.led  fiQ 
1 043,  luU  iu  pllbKchtiAli  !te  <nm  rtf  Jni«hy\iid  gr«it  oWigatioAs  Wind*  liiswty  '^n^tti 


Jl  fl  fiteeffe  of  Irditni. 

occasional  permission^  were  fjiven  tx)  bisliops  W  (rrddilt  If i»h<m^ii 
for  the  parts  of  the  coiintty  tvhere  English  WKs  itol  fepdkto*  SUtill 
ctetks  Wtei"^  alsb  allowed  to  hold  eeclefeia*tit&l  livhlgl  «J11  En^ 
lishmen  feotild  be  found  to  occnpy  them. 

'  The  religious  8triigp;les  in  the  reign  of  Hebi^  th^  Eighth  Wjetife^ 
with  ah  incident  which  rendered  any  reform  atioh  of  the  Ghtrftilt 
almost  ithpossible.  In  all  parliamentis  chlled  before  thi*r«Sgnj 
clei-gytnen  satd  as  members  of  the  Loweir  Hoiis^i  Th^  weirt 
still  summoned  in  the  nsual  foi*m ;  but  an  act,  hfeving  a  retiNDep^c- 
tive  effectj  prevented  them  from  sitting  ot  voting  a!s  th^Y'  h^ 
hitherto  done.  The  reasbn  assigned  in  Eii^ilhd  for  rffeAs  Wot 
being  allowed  to  be  members  of  tne  HoUse  of  Gottiitrons,  Mti^^ 
that  they  tvere  represented  in  Convocatiottj  did  ttot  Swittly '  in  Re" 
hnd,  for  in  that  country  there  was  ho  Cofivocatibh.  tt^yet  tfci^iife 
was  a  tnometot  when  such  an  act  was  pecrfiariy  iihprudiettt^  il  tWA 
the  present.  The  most  powerftil  inflttence  of  the  kin^dm  Was  thns 
alienated  from  the  State.  The  Chiii'ch  became  a  libsfil^  "jfjowfef. 
The  Reformation,  wliich  could  Scarcely  be  ^fifected  ih  any  tJOtiiiWjr 
"Without  some  concurrence  with  the  body  of  cler^,  could^  ih  fre^ 
land,  only  have  been  effected  by  a  movement  Withih  tlWg  ChtiWcfc 
itself.  Hostility  to  the  State  was  thus  generate  under  tiltJiifai 
stances  Hiat  secured  its  continuance.  ■ 

The  itapossibility  of  executing  the  stattife  law  fcdt6ifii'fe*^p- 
tion  of  legislation  intelligible  enough,  but  which  tcfnidedl^  jS^Jtp^ 
tuate  the  ctistoms  which  the  English  law  called  bArbafettS.  Pro- 
clamations by  the  Lord  Deputy  in  council  wetie  asshmed  th  Mvfe 
the  force  of  laws.  The  statute  kxt  was  *said  toh^  i  J^tjp^rturf' 
ordinance — ^the  proclaihation  a  temporary  constitution.  Ita  tttes^ 
constitutioUs,  the  Irish  customs  Were  in  tfehhs  rebognfsfell  feWi 
adopted.  Thus,  petty  larceny  was  puniishied  by  a  fine  6f  £S,  fe'.  ^i:^ 
«'of  which  forty  shilling  shall  be  paid  to  th^  captain  <WfeM'Wt»* 
connty,  and  twenty  snilKngd  fo  tJie  tariisfc,  si  "ftoh  esit  paHid^ 
eriminisy  and  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  Hi<i  Jnfentt^."* 

The  utter  devastation  of  whol6  tratts  of  coUUtty  fti  thh  feotfth 
of  Ireland,  in  consequence  bf  Destnond*s  rebetti<^,  '4ftitl  fti  Wi 
north  by  that  of  Tyrone,  \vas  sought  to  be  rettiedfei  hf  ^laMA^ 
tions  on  a  very  extensivie  scale.  In  the  southern  pkht&tfcta  it  ^WlS 
arranged  by  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth,  that  rione  of  t^  IrtS^' 
should  reside  a^  formers,  freeholders,  W  copyhoMcfs,  to  the  hflMs 
given  to  the  Undertakers,  as  they  wei*e  called,  who  iv^si^^'io^  flite- 
m'ost  part,  the  yoUnger  sons  of  En^shmeti  of  high  Mrth. '  ^e 
largest  grants  proposed  to  be  given  TC'^tte  fe  ton^st  *!?  l!i,060 


-H ^ 


♦  ProctamfttioTi,  l^h  July -1545. 


State  c/  Irehnd.  tXl 

f^^sps^-.^fid,  each  of  the  persons  obtaining  sucU  m*ant  was  ix)undi 
tapljii^llMgJi^jyHiix  famihes  of  English  birth  on  his  esta.te.     Un- 
ijunsUy, ,  :th&  grants  wore  j^ven  to  persons  of  I'ank  too  high,  and 
thcr:gr8Wls  tliem$el  veg  too  large.    From  the  first  there  wer6  frauds 
and  evasions  of  the  conditions  on  whi9h  the  lands  were  given • 
IChe  timant»  of  each  gra^t  of  lands  were,  according  to  Blizabef^'s 
i{)aii^y  t^  b^  divided  into  classes  of  farmers,  freeholders,  and  copy« 
holders*  :  The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  fulfilled  in  the  letter^ 
Wt'Vi^l^l^  in  Ui0!  moaning,  by  admitting  the  same  persons  as 
teaant^'on  ^ifTer^nit  estates,  and  often  on  the  same  estate^  in  each 
4i^i^l  capacity.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  this  plan 
1;jbj?re  WaB  the  design  of  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
lai|d9' forfeited  by  Desmond*   Of  574,628  acres  forfeited,  330,54$ 
w^   restored   oi*  abandoned   to  the   old    possessors.      Tliese 
landa  were  jintermixed  with  those  of  the  new  grantees.     The 
QonditioHi  ^  not<aUowin,g  the  natives  to  obtain  estates  in  the 
ii^ly^graaM;ed  lands,  was  soon  disregarded.     Through  Ulster^ 
the  .plantaEtbn:  was  conducted  on  principles  that  required  a  more 
Gf)ti^  ^^pm'aUon  of  ^e  lands  of  the  natives .  from  those  of  the 
newt  pl^nt^rs.    The  plan  in  this  instance,  too,  was  very  imper- 
ffR3,lly  carried  oalir  The  grants  of  land  were  intended  to  be  smaller^ 
nol^nKire  than/SOOO  acres  to  any  one*    It  \»  a  curious  fact,  that 
where  the  original  plan  of  the  settlement  was  deviated  from^  as  in 
the  westera -coast,  of  JDon^l,  the  native  manners  and  relics  of 
tIi^r4MJgin^  laws  of  the  Iriso  still  remain. 
..  .$he  cpnfiscutions  whicii  we  have  m^jtioned,  were  followed  at '. 
an,  after  period  by  other  confiscations,  and  by  the  penal  laws  a^inst 
t|j^,Eo«iafi  Catholics.   These  laws,  which  exiiited  for  about  eighty 
y^aw  ^t&m  their ficstenactwient,  and  which  werefirst relajted  in  1 7  71, ' 
£^f^tix(]y.statedby^landc^^  to  have  "itiateriallyafifect- 

ed;  \k%  poridon  felt  of  proprietor  and  occupier."  The  codj8  of  peipial 
lii^-^pf  Bt^:ke9  wa3  *^a  system  of  wise  and  elaborate,  contrivance,  '•'. 
ag  well  fitted  for  th^  opnressioD^  impoverishment,  and  de^ad^- 
tion  of«p^plejand  the  aebasementin  them  of  human  nature  itself^ 
mffw^  proqeedfsd  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man*"  We 
agof  a^the  ;paomei;it  ;apt  qoncernedwith  more  than  its  effect  pnthe 
oQfs^pat^oapf  hm^d  im 4he  kingdom,  and  the  conaequ^oes  arising, 
fi^c^d  its  pipovisions  in  that  regard.  An  act  passed  in  1703  ren- 
d^^  a^oman  (Ji^t^iolic  inqapable  of  purchasing  lands,. « 


,  or  holding 
Be5rftl^ds4>rJWre  than  thiirtipope  j&m^    He  could  aot; 
hoihi  alarm  eyen  for  tli^t  term  producing  a  profit  greater  than, 
on^^ird  of.  this  r^t,  without  ripking  ithe  loss,  of  it,  ^a  U.  wa3  ; 
givw.  by  ^i  ^t.  tp  tj»e  first  Bratestaut  discoverer.    Agncuhure, 
was  indirectly  injured   ijy  other  provisions  of  that  monstrous 
code.    -No  Roman  Catholic  was  allowed  to  possess  a  horse  of 
more  than  five  pounds'  value.    Industry  was  choi^^  among  the 


1518  J^i^  6/^^MIeMds 

Jlhrti&Vi  :G^(k(AfcSy  by  fh^^^llfig  ^kiAt^^f^y^^^^nM  ^r«r^  jib 

rew^ardsw'    The  pr6prieto^  of  land  Was  iAm  4ffti£Ei6d-'SWi  fti&^^MfeM- 

;tk»t  of  hid  tenants  to  Fs^ortestaufts^  a$  ^  the^<i(>igM  aldfi&i^<iii§i^ 

afty  pertAaJient  t«iuj?6,  midi^erQ  excfoBii*eftyeti%kIed%Q  the^l^if^WQ 

-franfehls^':*-     '■    •     '     '      '^     '.'        ..•:;::    /;> -^Mij-r:-: 

'  In  1771,  Roman  CaflioHcs  were  allowed  to  t^ftke^i^'i^taisfe;*?!: 
kixty-one  years,  of  not  less  thah  ten  nor  more^tilail' £ftjf<»ct^ 
'of  bog,  mth  half  an  acre  of  arable  land-  fen  4iro!  isffte'Of^a 
house-^the  heu^e,  hovv«V«ir,  not  to  be  ^l^ttdd-^tlliil  d'iO&e^Kit 
a  town.  In  1777  they  Wereallewed  to  take  le^^8*6^lbr'tMiy  k^nti 
nnder  1000  y^aifsvln  178®,  to  abqiiy^  fre^jfeiAl  ^t«xip«^j^ 
lease  and  by  mh^rftance ;  arid  in  ll^.th^iyaA  i^elyti^'tiMKm 
the  dective- liban^hfise.    A  freefcoH'  of '  terty  'sWiito^'  is^^y^W  twia 

atthatt  ti^e  the  qualifkntiofi  of  an'^e^Or.^ '  1:ti|^^^4^^^^^A 
'^hiff5bi[^en  since^atsed  to' ten- poinds.  '-' '"  •    •-  ^'-  ^-  ^iifjuij  u-.iri 
' ''   The  fad;^  which  we hat>e i^ated  iite  ^ffi^h«^«6  di^oibififor 
^ '  th€f  i^eaoiMTces  ofeRhe  cduhtry  never  having  jb^ett  ^>%fepe4t"itjA]g- 

ricultare  at  no  time  has  sciflSciently  engaged' 'tKe^  >l£it6e!fttid|iiiof 
^"  *^y  cltfss.     Tillage  has,  tift  of 'tete^-yeaf^Bj^'b^iefilditt^^ded, 

The  rieher  lands  are  e^ety  where  ki*  pa8tfAre--*^rio**iak'ir''^2»jft  Mnt 

Were  desirable  Ito  €ff(^  a  ehai^ -in  this'tottdfe^^f:^^ 
,  a^  dovenant^ar^  frequently  linsiKited/in'^le^^^i;^^^^ 

conversion  of  J^astwe  lahdis  to  the  pnrpfesefi'W  tlJlag^l'-Hflrtz/rtiQ 

-  <7ourt8  of  Equity  have'  constantly  inter^dd'  by^iaJ^ib«tinr<>tQ 

pi'event  breaking  i!rp  old  pai^torejl&nds^  where' ti&f^^tilr^ticpslich 
"   "covfenaiits.  ■•   '  .:  ^. ..       i.»-..:  ..-'.li  ..  .-•;.»-  j-'vi^')fT  !> 

The  arrangements  both  of  the  prdpmlots  of  lafttd^^'aud^'dteir 

tenants,  had^  the  mischievc^s  teftdency  tb  haVe^  lands  ^^'?iq 

•    common  j  and -ef  all  kinds  of  property,  tfie  ttiaoa^ebtte»ii^  Uni 

'  IS  that  whi^h'  hm  adnifits  of  partnefehij^*    I>i''ifliO'Js»lt|«iw^nt 

athorigtheii?  families  of  fended  propd*f,wheret«r;laiNl'IWa*^ 

^mited  to  fenghtem  in  default;  of  sons  of 'ftniairiiJ^ci^ 


^  ijii  :'Ii}» 


'*  The  eriaeuee  ^veii  %  Mr.  fititeMns,  &  ma^^rstd  ^^i«^^diiit<^'(b6Qttt;)ilid  s 
.  •'pn^BtetDr.of  iandia  attorsi  pa|atsr«f  irdlfi0<l»igiy)99  «9  iD«t»9p9[9if('ii||er/^l&^ic|i 
,  .»KP  BWi4lqB*,    An  e»tate  in  the  iiieiglibqarUopd  of  B^p^  )?ff®'^3'r3^*"Jj?i^'feP*  ** 

the  landlords  are  concerned,  since  1641,  lyhen  it  was  forfeited  hy  the  O'SuUivam^ 

and  grren  to  Lord  An];)eBea'.  ~  Tfacrnccnpying  tenants  liave  divided  ihelaftdwnong 

themselves,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  man's  house  may  be  in  one  place,  with  a  cab- 

>   l)i^'gat^ett,lftYiU^he«atd  hiilf  ^-i^^s^^M^  <<No- 

tMbg^tttd,^  BftyS  Mh  Hutehittfl,^  be^toeir»y»#jtiaterw4»iiiit>g»v»iBB^  this 

kind''<^  hofding/^    The  people  ai*e,  MiK  Htttehl^s  tells  tts^'a^vei^'^Bdiislrioas 

pieople^^  but  4he  estate  «*  ha»-  hetm  \k  sneli  a  stMte,"  ^firom'til«Bneflto1^t»f  nwt(|taientSy 

&ef.)  *f  tMatiM^'Oneef  the1att4)ei^ds  cdold  ]tatl<oduce  A^lwn^K^sleiii/'/T'iAnillut- 

«lifittf  has  dtwieill^iftt  'Vfl^  p<>f)sible  hi  givSng  entoHrageini^'  fi»(,'dfmiiMg^riKiild- 

iflg,  &«k,'biitlti»9«^  pkhi  th«^  tiothhig  effeottial  e^ti  b^'debeiisf  AMhai>cMM|  nn- 

i    tH  the  estiifis  l^eootP^  dtliet*  by'  put^shasie  tife  )^(^^f  ^f  dide^hidii'idiiaV wi  k  di- 

•'-  ^<^4ed»aiaoiifiteiowttef!i»jtmd«t'l^'bfil'^  >"  i"  ^>a  e/i^d  vjt.M^  :i  lo    ' 


dn  unfltyiikiiii  thax^  wd?tb)Q  Bawagemeat  of  it/9oa&  b9ca;pi&  ^ 
.«iA$)pQ^  i«co)ivmieiu:e  to  i^i^^.oiiQ.ei^itleiito  ftp^on.^  Such 
^ejb^ismita  $D^.  fratmd  as  if  for  tbo.  piia{x>$e  oC  io^iivemeiiciDg 

perties — say — as  do  not  produce  £300  a-year  rent— are  the  sub* 
j^ctMfa^istriotiliiiiitatkm  as  if  the  qmeatioo  ivexe  c^  th^-pettleipent 
/  9f  i^e  ^9ts4m  i^f  the  Du)ie  of  Devonshire^  . .  Nothing  can  h^  ima^ 
^.giti^iM^abfU^^as  thesQ  settlements, .  and  from  thm  provisions 
;  jii|.Iw]|  fletttleoiai)  am  soitreely  extrifiatQ  himself  except  by  ap- 

iiW /bw&uptcy^iif  even  that  b<a&  the  effect  of  reUeving  l^m. 

InHfgM^ 'l^n  .e9t4te  of  £1000  aryear^  charged  ivithMonie  or  two 
..jototiire*. ii^r  Wows  of  foym^r  owners^  and  with  supw  of  £500 
com  nsMoeypiiobahly  of.  £(000  each,,  fi)^  some  half  dpzen^ster^ ;  or 
ii«l»t^Tc«4d  judgment  debts  still  ^ipg  interest  at  £6  pei>  cent. 

first  charges  on  the  lands— 7$ec9riibiea«mdwiAbly  sufBoienJb — 'but 
i  ^Ufik^tbe  iviii^irtiWQii^  owner  hua  no  means  of  payi^y  ai^d  no 
-  i^eanft  eitW  of  compelling  t^  cnedilor  toassij^  his  jijiqgi^aentto 
t  aiperaoflt!  iwishing  to  hnd  m^.  monoy  for  less.*  ,  , 
,:^  .i'Xn^^bifi^pc^ion.i^  man  piay  be  easily  placed  mthout.  any. act 
J  '•  a£  bi9;0>¥Pr  A|^  tit  is.  tkQ  cafi^  of  numbers  withopt^  iiup4^  hi  ]a*e- 
^rbiAd<(!{Aak^a3  it  impossible,  S3xch  H  pian-^iu  the  hope  of  some 
.  .eli|«i^6f|Ci(!PmEU9taocies,  qz:  for  the  §a]^),of  others*r-will  qlingto  the 
L  :0wta«fsbip  H>f  \fm^  .wUh.all  its.feaarful  jiespopsibilities,  wjiich 
<  iowM99fai|;>^i  di4  he  obey  the  m^^  in^tjincts  of  sel^shpess,  he  wojild 
,' fllfe<»ip<^^1»4ff>-  ,  3ut.  I  suppose  :it  abandoned  by  bimTrrSuwose 

it  neglected — the  first  half  yesur^s  interest  on  the  judguji^t-d^bt 
. Jteti,tfin<^Juft  idue.les^.to.  an  leqpity  suit;  a  r^iceiver  of  the 
1  irisht*  ;iit.iC0nsid^abl©  e^tpense,.  is.  appoipted.  If  this  m^^isure 
]  h^  ji^«^i(p4.a.y«W-OT  two,  or  if  the.  rents  ^^re  not  paid  bjr  a 
.^i  fim|3t^^^.tenf|ntry,  the  lands  are^  a^er  a  long  interval  of  vexation 
-  ianckrlQSAi.to  alltlji^Ai^iiy?  decrje^d.to  be  sold^  aifd  are,  in  the 
i:  eiid^jifoillid  torb<^Ma,n  insju^qientj;fiind  for  all  biit  tjie  earlier 

charges.     What  heart-burning  I  what  family  estrangement,  and 

alienation !  what  fraud  in  some,  ivbat  suffering  of  others,  irihe 
t  •■  .Be0e8saj7?efi«iseq!jiew^;Of  th^se  ^b§urd  arrai^gf^ments-r^which  yet 
'  £rre  the  arrMtgements  of  all  this  gentiy  in  the  sbutbem  counties  of 
I,  y^sMl  '^\o^^^  resii^tumst  often  occur  to 


^      1  i.e  i'««f.t  ■?' I'   ('■>'■  r    ; — I'    ' 


*  The*  i»itt«  pf  Una  jucl|nBeik(  Arises  kom  Us  beings  h  '^^  ^^Vf  of  Jrdand^  <<a8- 

-  -  f>igF^lit#fJm4^«n.fa01lll)lN^^  iUi«i  eBtate.^rhifli  tli9  deMor  b»9  at  tli^.thne 

itfidbtt  judgiiic«t»4»r  wbiclvi^ficsea^roiwgH  Jiis  Iwjida  at«ay  thoae  afterward^,  till  the 

^giiMntist8»tiafi«4»"T-TPt.  I^oi^^d?«iS:vi(f<ii«<»  Diivon  OoBUiiMiMi^y^a,  i.   ^ilias 

'  t{vnkkM^  (iTteTriaU  ««cii9t^  of^li^^;  4fite.    The.  futintoii.  Mviag  biajdebti  ihua  secvred, 

.jqi^ifeemiPgM  Ysjpy  )iigb.iniiia  ^f  .iatere^t)  pften  refuaea  to  aaaSg a  aulBb  jB<cip^jf  to  a 

r  fMsan  firilKi)9[ioi)endif)V  Iftsfiv .provided  the  debjb  stood  in  t\ioa»n)eordejr.of|»rif»r]ty» 

wfaoehlfiohldt^v^kid  <|rjaBgod  %  ap  aeisigAinent  of  |;lioold3u^;fn#n^  .  The\Cpurta 

of  Equity  have  not  yet  coiri|>elle4'i»gpte"m^nA»i^  g)i€lK<!MgQMI»^<^^  aa^ 

soredly  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  their  doiug  so^ 


to  tte)  jmttiwi  luiq.the  mGonv9m0aces.ieu*0.lheaKbaifded  tigmistf 
not  bjrtbaonly  rational  eotinie— ebatidoning  the  albsasd  part  of  ^ha 
arrapgemeutM-but  by  the  inirodiicMoa  of  some  cleviael^  egcsf^tim^ 
particular  objeetioa  pointed  out  If^  &a*  in^tane^it^is  f^roved  tt| 
demoDstratabn  that  any  sudd^i  demand  of  %  sum  ^  money 
eharged  o&  tha  estate  cannot  possibl  v  be  met,  and  that  tho  e8Mt<& 
vxQsi  ba  aold  to  pay  it|  tb^  friMd  ^ho  snggyoststbia  is  aasifiei?Qdy 
not  by  a  coneider^iosi  of  the  valoe  of  the  estatei  but'  by  %lm  exn 
prastton  of  aome  atrong  deteimuiation  cm  tile  6ul;{}ect ;  and  adM^- 
contnTance  lor  postponing  its  paymiant  is  all  tbtt  is  gained  by 
tha  6i^ggestipn«  .     •  r     '  r 

In  u^  .actual  ownership  of  4and^  the  t^idency  to  have :  it  held 
ia  cpnunon  by  aoveral  proprietors  is  created  by  the  kind  of  ^90^? 
th^roent  which  we  have  desoribed.    The  xents^  too^  by  ttrhom^OH 
aver  received^  have  always  to  be  divided  acoonig  some  hatf  doam. 
at.  least.    An  Iitah  fiither's  arrangBment^  when  he  haa*  any^ 
ppwer  over  his  lands>  seem  made  on  the  supposition  that  his.a0n$ 
and  danghters  ara-  to  live  for  ev^r  toother;  end  ao^  insMidtof: 
endeavouring  to  divide  their  shai^es  intdsepalMtep^rtions^  havings 
no  dependence  on  e«ch otber^  the  very  oppositeraificiple  fi^Gm$ 
to  b0  that  on  which  he  ads.    No  definition^  of  Property  oanb^ 
itnagpied  tliat  doeii  not  eiq>n»9slyi  or  by  necesaary  ipupUcntioi^i 
include  tbe,|iotion  of  free  acency ;  and  yeti  in  this  iriajidiof  att» 
aaocaaliesy  iha  ppsaession  m.  what  »  d^lad  property  haavea  rna. 
man  free  to  act.    We  feel  the  saeredness  of  lamily  anrcHig^v 
mantSy  and  hesitate-esceedin^y  to  suggest  the  dis^^rbawe  of. 
any  rights  ^bich  they  hav^^eated*    O^  diflicullgr  is  ifKroaaed  r 
hfiike  consideratkm  that  we  are  doing  yioiemA  to  die.  sqleaHi,' 
acta  of  the  defid;  but  it  ^  ^^^  delibenU^  c0n^4cti0n^  thait^thK^u 
sole  Damans  of  pi^serving  thf  general  inteii;l!iott.of  the  feiumdevs>ofr 
tb^se  .fiuiUlieiSy.  is  togive  the  tQi^ant  for  life  Hn^er.aufih  a^tll^ 
moUyr-^the  jpepresentsiave  <^  the  estate  for  uiany  purpo/ses-tr*a^M90r  • 
lute  rights,  of  owner^ip^  where  the  pa^eperty  does  not  eiii^^eed  a  v 
cer^in  4innual  auiouiilib*    Sv^ch  b$ve  been  ^00  unde^  seiref^it : 
acts  pf  JParkamanty  for  particular  purpoees^dispitfeirig'th^  ri|^fts; 
of.tjhe  inheritor  how^ver^  but  to  .tbeext^i  that  aeenied^  lA  e^i?fc,. 
partiaviiar  cas^,. expedient, .and  indeed  w€^  think. regardit^tbeni^c 
rather  too  anxiously.     In  most  casies  a  father  can^  should  fae  foe  liv- 
ing when  his  eldest^on  conies  of  age,  make  new  arrangements  of 
U)e  propeirty^    These^furangem^its  aus  no  doiabt^-  as  m  all  M^ 

mf    ,1        |>^»n     fi    mX'i^'l      iiH»|in      ii»      |>i>n     I     ' ill    II    III    t      I,        >    » ■!.     II       ii.n.  1^  I    i.  IJi  ■  »      t.^Tf'- 

..;...  ...  .  *:  • 

them  19  MO  bn^  to  IdSk  alter"  Hieai,  MA  the  agent's  duty  oonsisto  iii  ^^g  c3l  ^  ' 
ean,'DftMl  wMtiotJt  havia||[  sifiiiMi  the  ptop^ftfi;y^**^WHHam  M^mf,  ^9f*y  liumd'OMi^  • 
miflsioni  vol.  n.  786.  H   .:•     '    % 
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iimayhk  fehdidsirable  tliat  the  ct^ns^Rt  of  th^  Cotirti  bf  Ghkti^ 
Wi*y^  6ti  c6iisideratl6n  ttf  spedAl  circtiinstartce^^  ifa '  flome  liase^, 
flwuM  b^  tfeqtiJred  as  il,  tt6W§6Ak<y  |>i*eilttiiimi-y;  W^,  hdw^vek^j 
tHiAfk'thaft,'  ill  ottHttHry  cftsfes,  it  ihfey  be  'feft  to  Ih^  flisbk^toh  \df 
tb^'  ]Mre»t  Mms«;lfl     Oh^  iinniedifti^  advanliftge  iA^  hiy  AM 

bI^  i^  1)«titl  with  isit)h^y  bo^ifowM  ^t  6^  or  l^  iAiA  ^n  \vbtM 
g<i  filif'to  prfe?t^!it'th^  bankrtaptey  of  thfe  fcoH^iy  gentteiUfKen,  udW 
.ltt»bn«  ih^vitable.  T6  IheiSbn,  Whom  wn  sttpp6s6  next  ih  )t^ 
ftjAiM^ty  absMtttely  no  it\j«ry  wHI  be'  doiiOj  fcr  i^e  ^re  iiib- 
posing  cases  in  Vvhich  there  are  debts  aflfectin^*  the  infhfem-i 
anc«;  and  if -the  estate  be  Isold  at  sutth  prices  fts  can  be  ob* 
tJHtfed  vA^ti  hAlf  liteland  is  in  the  market j  attd  VritH  aA  accunlu- 
hMtfiibf  few  coita,  th^re  Would  be  *tethihg  itettiaifthig  foi*  sixcH 
€rxif^la¥i'l;  Ijeg&tetk)fe  btich  *is  we  pi'dpo^e  iMptild  be  to  tes« 
Viotenir  thatt  it  ihAy  afr  flWt  «^to.  It  wodM  clothe wfth  tb^  pfWet 
offrifee'^getiey  tbfr  appftrent  <*Wherof  the  estate,  khd  giSft  th% 
bfefet'dfincfe<tf  pifeserving  il  fn'the  «amte  fattiHj^^'^Eiach'estatiJ 
^m\illi  have  kt  Wst'th^  adtahtag^  of  sbtne  dii^iMt  pU^bi^  being 
oaltied  out  ift  its  HAahfe^nient.  If  the  i^ceipt  <if  rehfes,  And  ftiei* 
cfistribtttfdn  atttoh^  the  pe^rsons  entitled  to  th^ir  liespeclite  bo^i 
ti^Art/'lyelhe  oiily  object  cotiteniplated,  With  a  totsd  disregard'  bf 
tfee  Welli*eiilg  of  the  peilsonlf  wh6  ishall  be  the  'dwnetu  bf  the  been* 
p^Lttts  of  >the  lands-^it  feeland  id  Aever  tb  prodtwe  a  elass  faf  m^ 
ST^Jetfi^  •eithetik^  tfcfe  p^AsaAt  prt^  n6#  hope^ii  dfer^ 

place  Ihe'  <6MiSting  tetatfybt  the JAbM-te^  i^Ofli  *tidh  petefttt* 
ph9{Mrt^*otl5  Would  enfiiate,  degrtwfe,  itead  ^starVe,  We  ^ri  a^  nlbdl^  ] 
j^WStthiothfe-Wh^te  ^wttifl^etnent  ^f  1*ie4ttftdwl  |«^^pai»^ 
'iAW  thte  haiidfe'  ctf  lihe  Wjceivel^s  of'  the  Cbdttii  of  Etiutty,  ^  the 
a^enffs  V«f ^Absennt  atpfltaffists.    feftt  ft^  li^lawd  We  Hdpe  better. 

•Ik  the'^dorer  parts  of  Ihe  botfiitry,  the  1an<fe  «re  ocetibfed'  M 
ai$o«;^of  tiattttietfeM^tibi'Very^aMiy  expJ^Sbed,  Ifioi^  ftiall  tjases 
vet^  fetdligible  tt)  *the  pattnei^  ttiettisil^es.  '  It  is(  hot  ^rtiposSbfe 
ttiftl  A^^ci!isti6ftl  ^deyaribed  bv  TAcitiiS  and  €»^r,  sis  jahiong  the? 
ui*^fi  of  IH^  «!*e&  whorti  lS^  Iteitiattf5»fodftd  i*  (M«ff  tid  lJe*« 

is^b^i^Slf^  t^  Mic^b^d  t6  plAgt«(flftge  4nxri($i^  htxht^^  sl^^^h^ 

'*  ,  ^^.^f.  •■ — n — ^  T'jl    .'.'W;   '>-'  ''. . T7T'~~'7^~^~T^^'~TrT~''";' '  i  .  '.i'   .  V'!  V   ;ii 

^'  iflie  too^  ftMnatly'  iy^h^^  f^^lrfs  ^^  '^iti^^ee^  !!r(hn  ik^s,  %»^  Ih^  mthM 
prcfptietMP^  hi  often  next  to  notiiiiig,  *<  I  «m  ftgent  to  mi  estate  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, {Maeratm^  wtatty  af'Cor%^  ttre  rentsi  of  ^wlricii  1b  Tteariy  £*0«^ft-year,  otrt 
of  which,  after  the  payment  of  interest  and  charges,  the  ]an<&ord  at  present  does 
not-ri^peiv^  i^lOiO  ;fk-year  km  htti  owa  tfi^oi«k"«^viAeikee  of  tAc'itM  CS»rR0^,;^.fi^| 
L€m4 i^mm(9m99 yotiiUfir^&lit.i  Thw i«, no)do)^.Mk.fttlreAief««e^  An-ItMh.j|Vf>9 . 
prietor fera^d ,<»> tlie JxiasfigQmQirt of anpfitf^^ ipr 4lte  feenegkt 4»f .  oth«i% voltoa; r«^ - 
ceives  less tidaii  an  agent's  usual  fees.        *      "  . : . ;  : .  c. .'  ,  y  -^^ ; 


TatfBci  Wdsi  v?jqre  ccHa8iciej:ed  not  ^  tlw  pw>p€ff1y,'<)f .m4iyid^4%9^^ 
qf/^l^e  ^vhp|e  tribe*  wiiqlj..the:^  cultix4^  ftu4- WWOst/^T-^W^iM 
cp^>p^o|i^**  Caasftr:p  .account  is .^norp.  n^iu^t^j-rrtf^ifw^^apka^^fti 
s^pibdup  certwn  out  .fine^  b^t'^t  pfppiips^^jpp^gtftiBa^^ 
princjpes  iiji  aano  singu^os.  g^iiiibiu;^  c^g^tiphiMu^gi^'b^^ 
qul^^coierunit  quajitum  et  ^^  Ipcq  yis|w»^§J  %g?^%*tfpib^Wfe 
ataue .  anao  post ,  (i^.  trapsij»  cqgi^t»"  .A^Jikg  ^b^o4ff#%0l 
trib^  an,  i^terphapyge  of  jwds  iathi»,\$:aj.iseflfe^)iedrj€W¥0^^^^ 
yc^ri.  Tr^es  c^f  ttus .  i^nmrp  3^ilL  exist,  m  .JCaglpiw^  j :  ^ "  i^h^iWrr 
t^reistmg  bpth.ijsi  ^^  wtip^rian  aijic}.  lu^tc^icaJ  poS^  oJf,vi^J^[ 
say3  iir. I Jone^i^.  ij^  hi^  evideiwo,  jbQfQ]rB..th(^.  fiomm^n^'^J^f^^^^^ 
Conpsfiiti^e^  11^844:3  ".  to  fin4  that  scattered  relics  :qf  tt^}^  prf^^^ 
tepure  #till  exi^.  m  tJiiscoun^aryi;  <iat.tUey/ift^e,  og^l^te^^ife^ 
cKanges  which  the.  gradual /establist^flaenjt^Tttift  ]fe^^>^y§fe^:t 
efie<?te(j[ ; .  .tjiat  they  JiaY^  resisted,  ,those .. ji^ve  jenduifipgi  #fel^§i^j 
'vdychjWie  advs^CMig  tide  of  ciyilisation  is^fnsta^y  Qi^jOF^J^^Ii;^. 
siuch  anomalies  J  and  thi^t  they.  Jiaye^  s^p?i>^d^^:iI^§^e^^I|^^ 
setve?  for  exajniuation  .by^a  conmiittep  of. the  I^figwJ^tWSxlB^tfefe 
middle  of  th.e.l^th  peutury;' .  Thetlrid^-^asw^  %^^  fie-fflSg^ 
traie.  Qr.ppcjjiqeu  o^  (;ihieftw5t:^,.tQ  detenpine!ni}5.rij4ge  ofrl^i  <W  ^ 

tgu  ^  b!im  the  fteld  to.whi^  Jw.  tiU^i^jBifp^.y^^asj!^ 

yc^r.j  'but  foifr  ^eu  of  the  y\\\^ig^  wj^eu.paiit  .^f  i^,mo^vffi^«WitW5ti; 
H;hich  had  heen.hefore.a  comwpna^.  is  ^akpnitit^^qv^tj^j^j^c^  4te 
tiJrm^o  .the  qu^intity^pf  tillage  gpjujQ.4  to-jwh^h  ea^^j^^n  h,m^ 
tvtl^ij,yha  tb.c  pr^pprti^npfxeath^i^  tQ^.-  J^Ji^^^i^^di'fy^mm 
giyc?^ .  ey ideuce  ,,to .  the  Xa^d  Cpiftniii$p;iqm  pf  t  a,.jghwg^  ^ft<|jpf <9ft 


intj:^  i^cUfled>,p)^j?/as  j,, or^^.  sj,d^:pf . 3th^. ridge, fl^jnignt^]p{iWrj^h?fift 
feefe,|>igj^er.t]i^tfi  th^  pthiey.    Xl?e  5eed^is^.^s)jr9^  $^pp%tthft)rj^fc 
4n4,  it  is^Qoy^ed  frppa  :|Lfi^row.^alw4y$^,;fl^;fBpB\v.^^ftili|ght(^ 
sojthft.,^Yerj^yef  r  ihe  .ijiould  pf  4he,%ld  i5.5ic>^^je4hy,^i^  J)|f#|fey!fe 
of  5a|^ijpirtr,,Qr  ^bi[)^t eighteen,. iuG^^ 

to  ;tKe  bihei:,^^  ,  jhe  circiwustauce^si.  iurivhif  hf  th^^ippoar,  jpef^jj^tgft4> 
th^pi^^ejves  plapeclj  si^gge^t  this  apparei^ly  sifflpfe  ^d^.pf)«yaflg^ 
m,ep;t;  h^t  whii^h  .sooj^  b^cojpafs^  intri^  ^d^q^^pl^c^lt^^jte 
defy>U' a(5ust;meuU    A  numW  of  pepsp^^  h<^li?9gtS9ffie  p$B|^lr 

P^^r?wP^^'^'%^l^^^^^^  all^tji^led  \^f^mv^mg^:m^^'fl^d^ 
bounng  mountain.Qr  h^fe •  W»r  by  tl»,ifl,cBcas^jQ^,Bojfjil$j^@fcM 
to  take,  from  time  to  time^  pateh  after  p^tch  of  the  waste  land 
into  cultivation.  When  it  lia,3  been  replaimedy;  ?achA.demands 
his  share  in  the.  if^daiined  Janid,  ,and  .J^4  Oe^ygf^/Hul  tells  us 
that  in  one  part  of  Donegal  this  led  iH.e^a]p,«4i(yFcea6^ft5t4:Xhe  hold- 

^edpcei  to  sudx  patches,  aS:tQb^^»^jappji^]^f)0^7re- 


■       Skili  of  Mt^nS.  ^ 

HAd'fliWeinefgliteen  lir tH-entytmfereiit places^    "  OhtiTiiEfiri*  oi" 
©Wefsdwe,'  iti  the  coiintyof  Donegal,  "  tt tailth- by  tt^d^,' !lai3  His 
lafeiiHfdt-tjiitwo'dJffetentpUi;^,  And'gaveitup  in  despftU-,  declfti*^ 
iHg^ftat'ie  vMOolrftake  flTteeiiiman  to  fina  it/Ona'fieltl  ofhalfiii' 
tiCWVtf-dfctS-Wffe-held  bytwehty-tivo  pfersoris'."  '!nteJ)e6lJle'Wh'cfk' 
liWd'GftOtge  dfctcrib^s  had  no  leases,  bnf  th5s  made  little  iiffe'i^ 
fflWe*hfeftt!hey  ivfsh'ed  to  deal  with  ■vrhHt  they  calfetl  th'eir'rifihts 
fttC'thtJii^  owtt  i»nrpi3ies,  as  they  ^vero  perpetually  tt-afficking' in' 
tftfiSe,  Tidges  find  patches  of  land^selling'  portions  of  it'tis  niffjf 
Trttitid '  monej'-j' eitliet  for  tfver  of  for'a  tenri  of  years.     'Tiiaro 
teiyfg  'rio  teftsft)  gavfe  ■th^in  flie  adTaiilaffe  6P  tft^s  property  niJt 
feeing  tniily  "mftdc  available  to  their  creditors  WjtJioilt  tlieir  dwti 
<Mi]iSettf  Ji  fiiid  filis,  perhtfrig,' tf'ftS  one  oflhe-reasbn 
^ifed'Si-l&ilg  as  ■tlity  could  all  clisinges  in  the  teiii 
tfefeia 'Oc<-tipie5  till' their  titae  iri  condbctftig- plan; 
t"biir-iW9gh&0tirsi'"dISlik[hg*'9ayt;Lord  George; ' 
do^'jlnatters  6f  feetr    Tlie  land  is  let  not  by  the 
fiJted'jnbftsnnetnentjbutlsy  the  liumbor  of  cDWs  H 
th*'stlb(iivlii<ins ar4  Suth^antlso  njany,  that  ""it  bd' 
■ftntt*5>art  of  (I  ddVa  grass,  ofteii  represents  the  pi: 
by  afwfeily."   ^hink  of  air  the  opportunities  a; 
9nfch'-a:'syMan-»iist'gitbtopet-fet!e  ingeniiity,  t 
dlSWltaftglJftg, 'but  still  further  perplexing  this  w61 
adll  iti^mia,'  tliat  the'  irievifabfe  altercations  VfhiK 
thing* 'Irtid^e«5' are,  tliB'  perpetaal  snbject  bf '  disputations  ht 
csibrtsHJf -ptetty  sedsl^rtis,  condifctediii  the  Irish  langnafie,' Whiirh 
the"  judges  WM  Are  to  decide  (hfe  matter  often  do  notnnder'sttind. 
The^risdietiono'f  these  courts  does  not  propdily  exiend'to  casts 
*hBr&  the  tide  tO'IandcortieS  ifi  questiot^';  but  the  skill  wrth'whlcli 
th&1!ti£antS  ceritriVe  to^oraciel  decisions  on  such  righi^  would 
d6  credit  ttftlW  lawyers©?  old  tllries,  Mieh  to'extend'thejiiris- 
dJitioil-sPlheicotiifwte'tketeStofagoodjiidgfe.    AscufHl  and 
a^«aii9"bWjiTi'to,'andtheguiIt'6*-  ifttiocence'ofthe'pm^'a(> 
^M3ed  ciniiofbe  def titniin^  wrthoot  incidentally  t:uiiip6mng  n'de^ 
dtfiin'on  thfepdint  in  reality  contTcrt-med.    The  decision,  how- 
eVttfJ-'SfeMom  ^cttntSnUea  laW'tfU'the  Heirt  flessibns' dtiy, 'for''i7i'6 
Mfe^iiWeV  law  islattt  lafr  ft&  fet- as  it  is  cbnfhTnedlry  tlie  WpliW 
vdbK  ■By'tJie'  magistrates,  efiorts  are  rtrade  to' ascertain' what 
the^la'frw'En^and'  TTOtthf  be  Jti  sud\  cinhBttstanceS.'"Ainontt- 
tlb«  pto^  tbemielves  there  is  aounWritteil  lex'l<icij—"'\ '  ';'■  '^ 
' ''--^  ■  ■  '  '     ■'■'    -'       "  Cliaos  Empire  eifs,  '      '   .  '    .....■..',  .,i..i  . 
.  ..  II,  ,,.  ,j  ji.na,lpy^^{^on  jtioro  embt-oils  the  ftay 
.,•[■  ^i,  ..  'By'vtbichhft  t^lgriflfnes.thim.highaJ'Mter,"  '  '"  ■■''■''■''>'- 
.  -i'lMii  ^.HiCbRBue'govemB'^""  ■■    ■'■■        ■"  '■ '   ■'    '■■  ■'<  ■"'■' '"  '■■''■ 
->-''We^->dWibt;^yhbthef^tWe  interfbtence  of ' tfh^ 'Petty  Sessfoii^^ 


dB4  BiaU6f  IvOmUd. 

t>Mirt  does  not  aifnost  do  misehie^^^'^^te,  e(^Ius)^ii'' im^*  i(^ 
SfluItS)  flTothia  inefritable'  contequ^nces  of  the  tuiidaleatf  Hk^^i^ 
sy^in  air  this  shrfting  oceupancy  of  land  in  inexplicaBI^  paHte 
ner^ip  is  called ;  but  still  figl|ta  |um1  assaults  will  hwt  m 
end  some  time  ch^  other.  Men  shake  han(jt$|  ^fter  l^y 'h&v^ 
fisoettained  whdt  can  be  done  and  snflfered  bj  and  6om  cfencbep 
fists^  bat  whea  the  swell'-mob  attorney  from  the  neighbb^d^ 
town  comes  in  and  throws  new  elements  of  strife  ipto  t)l6  ctins^ 
brimming  caldron,  confusion  becomes  ^Vfrorse  eonfetmd^,— it 
iiew  claimant  is  introdaced  ixi  scramble  fer  the  small  p^fits  6f 
the^  soil,  and  the^  Tillage  litigant  is  tan^t  ih^t  thimt  fpsfy  t^ 
worse  evils  than  the  exaction  of  r^t  or  tithe,  6r  what  i^felt  t0bi^ 
a  greater  grievance  than  either  to  the  ve^  poor — die  eonnt^  c^ 
In  spite  of  all  that  the  magistrates  can. do,  ves^^Hons  Uti^tio^;^ 
wheh  it  has  once  commenced,  becomes  absolutely  intermiiiabl^ij 
Time,  temper,  and  moni^,are  lost,  Theiiiaturfil  acnt^iess  of  av^iy 
intelligent  people  is  occupied  m  perpetni^l  strife;  Sub1ieftie$,  tn^tj 
wonld  ddight  and  perplex  a  schoolman,  ^vert  ifae  peaswt  fi^oin't^^ 
management  of  his  farm.  The  occupations  Ifiere,  may,  be  thinkif^ 
be  pos^ned  to  a  eonyenient  season ;  but  let  Sessii^^  d^y  copri^ 
-r-and,  nnfortnnatel^  for  the  people,  it  comes  every  fbrtnigbt^  dt 
oftener-^and  busineBs  must  be  minded.  A  hamiit  'er/>wd§  \^ 
hear  this  di^ui)e8-*-the  ma^irtrate  SDenks  only  English — tlm'd!<i^ 
palantsi  ]!ri«i-^be  man  of  law  a  langaage'^tiiat  cannof  Wde- 
acribed  as  either — ^the  interpreter^  probamy  the' neighbotnting 
schoolmaster, '  who  has  left  i^me  Isixty  or  seventy  chilcjtn^h  idtt 
while  he  assists  at  the  Seft^bns,!  seeks  to  mttke  cle$r  to  each  1^ 
meaning  iof  the  other — the  frmzy  deepens— there  U  not  jstti  Itnidir 
tor  who  does  not  become  inflamed  with  the  passions  ot  the  SH^ 
putanta.  '^  If  tWp  dogs  were  fighting  in  the  street,  a  nmn^'coiild^ 
not  see  them  Without  taking  a  part,*'  waa  the  an^wtf  whicit  wi^^ 
have  b^atrd  ftom  a  Kerry  peasant,  when^  in  a  h*ial  for  alsi^utt,^ 
he  was  accused  (]S  fiivouring  one  of  the  parties.  Ap  leager  huj^g^ri 
foA  thirst  f<Mr  abstract  jna(ice  would  seem  t^  be  the  rtiUngp(afiyW 
(^all^  if  it  were  not  that  all  seem  a^idous,  b^r  any  sQtinee,'^'tS^' 
sudtaih  their  own  preconceived  view  of  thb  case;  That  this  &' 
possible  for  honest  men,  no  <me  who  has  had  experience  of 'fii 
e^TL  in  edneated  society,  can  for  a  ptioment  doubt ;  land  alho^ 
n  bltl4>arons  people,  the  di^n^tfon  betwe^  truth  tod  feyeBo)^' 
wh^  con»dened  as  a  means,  ^)r  indeed  even  in' a  higher' vk^'* 
iir  scarcely  understood.  Fingunt  simul  ete^wttque  is  tUe  ^til^ 
phifcal  Itoignage  of  Tacitus.  What  we  call  p^pnty  is  not  altVa;^ 
understood  as  such  by  them,  and  that  the  feelings  of  general  spr 
ciety  on  the  subject,  even  in  England,  have  advanced  in  a  degree 
whicb3cauidtn0t.be -at  once  admitted,  jatmnd  Buiaifesledrnblii&ile 
fcom  the  altered  character  of  diplomacy,  but  ttoifk  the  t»(^(4|4iitcid'' 
accounts  of  men  of  high  distinction,  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  by 


^iii^ki&J;^  ivij;ne39e(%  ihon^t  hinvself  ju^iQe^i  *  by  priDcipl^  ^ 
p^V|r4  pfl,u%i  jn  Whiflg  TH?k^.*<>.swew:  to  fepts  ftt,wWpb  1*wy 
^ij^w.x^qt^if^g. ,  "  Tha  Twk  fiw^awi  ^t  ftf  the.fftitb.bfk.b*tt  i» 
th^oi^^qhwt  a  v^r^fiity,  w4  th^  i»^F<?bwt  i»  .v?ry  i^  in  it ; .  Iqf 
w,itlw?u,t  tw9  Twri«  t9  teittfy,  h^  p§nnat  b^.  aafwisfd  of.fftUe.M»tr 

^}P9^.,b^t  fi..(H^  .^^  ^.  9fmmoih  ftfi4..a.  lwMiWPW^y*<rf 
wsi^H^jf) .  *X  n^/  w  <Af  ^<m}H>  th^^  .i^  .^>  ]^§fii^mi\  Tim 

i§,tMQj|^^^IS9(i]pg  of  :RQgaj:.Jf9i4h.ojft  :lu9  Jw?«tb^p>4)ffk?tic^.Myi4 
ai^,Uipx^^.tbe  ^m^  lp^4  of  «i^Bfl^i4  thm-w^.  W^  ^fp<ffll 
tq;  q^f|tft.i<9..a44*.;Trr-^^  To.  ^pnr^ejxl  .tb^p^.  diy^?:«itiE|%i  i?«§^i^ 
]^yo  a,,§Won^i?o^'ef  9^  thpftg^t  to  t^t^a^  tfe^.  jwr^wJifmrf.^W 
^ft^  ^l^cfttiflP,  atul  pl§a),4^  (M^rpejyep  ift ;»  way  of  n^QtiatingMJH 
boatl^^y^,  yi^W>t9  WHUtws".  Pu^ey.  pwf^«^dj.,oii..tJa^.iKbpl% 
fgilpp, jyitpes^^ ,to  iriifi,  . ,Tb9 felp® .\fitQe^ Jqioiwii^ pb»t ^ewii 
tft.fPJ:o7i?^  5^8§  Jk!»  likely  to  .fe^.  b^^d.  by„%aft8tM>B^..fjr9W,^bp 
rndgo.  .,,"  Xw^^^.tf  tbiare  be  t^^i^o ijiti^^s^,; CHrs»ps»«a|p9g«ay 
>?  §f:^9)^,  aa^hj^  jpa^e  tlj^fal^  c^ps.iiKWe  djribla-"*  ',  3o:WK|»^ 
Rpg^i  JNofftb,  t^  br^Jtor  of  4  dfeUwgW§be4  JEq^i^N^Od^^  litrift 
njj^f^.,  jth^  j«^.^en)^y  ^,  Js  it  #irpri£pli\g  if  .^  Iwt  p?Afi»Oli 
^.Vft.,tb^  ^m^  prwiplea  now  I  .Am  tb<^re  »f).tircvi|aa3taftOi^ 
ip,^ie  jp^j^t  history/^  tb^  co^ntjy.tbat.inay;lpa4  the ^afijti*^  o<p^ 

of  t^bflte  Jf  r  Jf  b§  thinks  bis  ^ai^l^'s,  ?f^hfc  j^fpts.  ^picb»s|Y#ly  » 
foyfe^j^fiH,  nplj  bi«  sol^:9iW»ft  pf  .?:?§i*tenafi.ta.^^ck  &iw  cnw^to 
bft7i0  io,.^^,im^fjatiaa  tb§  -^oii  ^ffrandsl  .  J|  M  *in  y^jWIl:  to 
^g^^  ^ga^i^t  tbis  vi^w,  by  sb^iving,  in  a^ny  i«diviili»l.fl^s§,,ib§tf 

tbe  )4#i9w>.i?g¥  9f.  wp^rty  m^,  b§  ^frftae4  b«?<#(l  th^  p§i:tiTi 

coilw  ,teijiWt>  »Ms^w»  fpfc  :iii  .Y«ry. r^thj.asf*  0|pppf«4  tp  th#i 

ifigftl  .I^Qtp  .^fi  ij^ftso,:  ji^  i^iwj  ,w4  .»»y  ^xi^mmm',  ^mh)^ 

ffom.tbWr^  /^  of  P9WSW0g  ip  ajgipet  ^yejsy  ,<Wisft  dep^4(i> 
oj^  j^ome  de^ing§.  witb  fonner  t^n^Dt8.  Of  tbift  tbe  ]jaDd  iC!<Hi|r> 
mifli^ioners  r?«eived  eyideiwe  fnoan  almost  0V^  county  in  Ii^^land^r 
Tb^,p^^ont  i>p9es3aiy  to  b^  ipad«^  t#  j^  mt«p4^te«^9l>(  fer,,bia, 
iifterpsjt  ^pi,o%n  i^u^h  wnpo;  tbap  tb^  y^n^  <>f  tb«  &^  o£«tb9lfiiHi^ 
ahri  1^0  la^dloij^d,  wbp  denies  jt?  l(?gality>  is  jiqI  ^ble  tp  do  mpf«^ 
tbapi j;^uIatQ  4,  ^!. as  to  bay©.  sQwo  opntRoi. i>¥«j  tbe  jWHwiPft 
t^n^t*    Xbl^  ia  said  by  tbo  C9m«9issiQQer9  to  bo  pomdiair  tp^  tbi9 


'.  Mi.;' 


^  N<»raif»  Li¥tB  itf  Urd  ehiiMfblrd,  kc,  w\  ii^  p.  399.   6eo  also  "titmn  ^^iV^^ 


<<  I 


»' 


Sit  aim^hihmk 

8ei^(4i  aiid^^nglidi']n.tkd«(S7tlbti€fl^iUJ0lQr^:fl^ 
vitiMiii  vdiffifenmt  ^bannotor  from!  «^lr<pnls  dtSatd  iAUMl«''  :?/^i 
yi^m  of  di0  OiSomBiilttiatMn  isr  oontaadiolediby  '«lra^j;tl}stl|fp^!lrb; 
blow of4ha oomliy^  ated  ^d&i(il*offadliy.^  om^«icb.<ifr]|«i]|}K^ 
o(  ilu^ 'vHtaMSM  Bxsniiied  fajr  "tliein)  iWdtm«^^a«ltta  ^nd^tlbiiiif 
btir  view  of  tbesnbj^oi  as  mippbrtedlijrlMrp  fiidheiui  Jkl::hte>T<^^t 
Mb  piiper  aiiii€xod  to  tiie  Reporis  •«£  Ae  Imh  iBoor  /foquii^ 

fiiMlr  eila!blis1ied4a4lie  sbudi  fthfui  M^Wfaeittridse^  undi&ibre  ilftiii 
defended  iby  opM  'Tiolenoey  -and  .iteqiiently  hjiiimng  mism  mtk 
cMef  to  and  *e^en.  killing  thfi  pmson  fwiio  tMes  ltad.:mtk«al{ 
leaving  p94d  the^firice  tO'the^ofitgoing.tetuinitr/?!:  Iii>  th^ isoariv 
then'^dt^idste  nt^lfeastemiaUy  aa  intdie  tiortli^>i3id4kfi^it  <)«tl))alt 
i^t  on  ftnyihmj^  ae  atdJbfasis^lMit  ihi^-msate-hxA'^^aanAim  }  »ibb 
'hnpr6v«m^len^•^1naBe  bif 'afliyf  one:  itheFBteiBrnan^^ iinT/moal; :^ 
tlie  cases  wkere  tHe  qae^i<m  ^oan  ^arise^^  .fWiihont  iiif«»D«!ii 
to  i«rpik>Tements^  possei^oa  ttad^aaeinsiiD.gKresqmefr^tirfandy 
a9  the  philosophei^  specolattnf^  en^fifae^'.auBasigeibcdts  of  so«iot^^ 
eloth^s  iiis  theory  in  the  kngnagnfiof  >inicK)hsdi0i»(ficaftion5  «ihd 
pkHmres  to  himMf'tiie  ponUlo^neideBi  'ofiat^Minn^iriidl^^ad 
lfh€^  hiA  peasant  who  aacrihes  tbbk  for^btthenrev^rnrkie  of 
which  he  caw  fonn^  a  conedptioii^  j'ejiinnnts'tliam^aa'fseetineia^ii 
p^viilion  in  perpetuity^  for  'liie>t]iblismflcif*n4Jbv  i%Ut'dd  'iteiirre 
#bom  is  admitted^-bot  flie  ifighfe  toidennde  wdliuin^ofJthaifxidsd* 
Sfbnis  denied.  ^^  Their  elBt%iiiiE^'f;tfae^raa]r^  ^^bonMl^notiihni 
them  out'  to*  stante;  -  Thtej^iiriigibt  i?efnova  ^Aim  rfaoim  hne  phc^e 
to  another/  bnjb  otnitdi  not  tntb'them'ionfcrio  }gttat$eJ^i>  liNaiaural 
jtiiiHce«'^lHM»  do  they^ffdaton'H^giires  Jttei  liyifagAiigbi'ib  <caiitiliMii 
to  liv«,  ttad  the^  fediwg-eqiroawyyitSiHf'^iiy  a^gadkbif 

dfold'tii^fteSrf   •■•;;*•".   •.    .■  ,    •«./    i>  ■:  •>:♦  .i-.,.-- '  ^.r   /nt'^i)  il  .♦t-iih'': 

Tg  fee  parfr^gD^ega^whiA  Lotod^Qa»yJ^H^^  daftarib^ 
lin^aU  -Volunie'^ofigMiati^atdreMv^nid^al^       ^^ideftce  Icmtiabad  Ha 
(h^Commi^on^ri^  tiieieoiiditien'o£^he  pmnatryteif^i^^m^ 
ofHh&\^\k6hii^reAiimi>ceiM  of  Jj^clted/iwhick^iSi^ln^ 

*'•''-'''      '    *    ; '  V  •  ,  J  .'  j     .'..,.  -V  '     //     «»   i.    '.,«•'.  ••    Ml'//    V. ^  ^'  •>(*/ 
T'tT'  *^  ■  ^'t  *  »  ^  ■■  ■,  ■■■■  **■  '      «       <■       ■       -■>  '.-f     »        — r   1       >      ■  « — -    .      ,  ■  ■ 

IQ  U)e.xack-jrantfsa  tenantry,  the  cfreat  majority  qf  them  m.tJus  distnot  are  of  suoh 
i'dass  Yhat^theJ ax«^  very  oar^less  Avh^ther  tfiby  liare  leifet/^o^^ao*;**^  ^  0^'ufe 
tnt&hf^ht^gbmvifm  4f  fatmi^  i^tail  /in  tlidi  d9btri«t^  lAid  iv^lt  acM^ittd>;%  Itt 
]aadlc«!A»f\  .  ^  7h^.  ¥i4l9»4a4D  ii9^4mp^li99.it.}i^ut^ten(i^$^n|»-afTwy^  ^01^ 
an  enbnnous  stnn  for  their  '^ood  will,'  orten  very  nearly, the  fee-simploof  thelaiid, ' 
.«« Ifiit  reccgni^ecl  as  it  tenant-rigfrt  T  ♦«  Tlife  t^natit*  r<*^iT»d  1^  i^^  yi^h^'tttt^^b 
Hetknefw  th^t^tlHt  hmdlorda  liave  ettat  reo^gnifisA^  it  its  .fiiicli.'i»Wken  tfid  ftaiM 
CMS  oi^lh^  i»  afteR;9 1«fl»P.  wTe»r  ^pf  JT^ifc; .,  U  mA  M^  ^ffiS»wt^Q«»f  *  -^ 
Jjindlord  couutenaiicQS  the  oJinnge."— i7.  Tr.  ^A»j5<?Vm  J^/(a.I-LA]ul.Cg8B]h^ 

t  0*i?«/^y*»  Evidence  (J&aurf  C^wftiiitt/^*)   »  •;;  I   ».  :    /,//   (v^j-  ,  J/;  /!    ♦   : 

.•  >.    /'/^    ..'  /  .  TO  -' 


taAifPiMii^itedlsy  which;  to  <^v^  o«ki  tvJndce^iiliytvi^: 

iSULfim^etii^  /A  keg  ofhvfafalDe^aMght  W«ciia^x!wtiei> 

Vhbiirti^iifliatetneilt  of  iibe  hMeM  Mfb  wfabk^tUsiiiiifi^  l^: 


i(iUiiv-^43f iih#i  i:oantryyf96ia  ithe  Ipmteir!  coli  venienee  i  tb»|ritfS9ir^  f 

other  lymmoiiB  «re'HiaarocM4-aiid  m(>sto£4aU.fe£  ^iAAr^Btim;^ 

rimorl^iti'ailit^iAii  In/'OBt'tqiiamlitmii:  Witboul/^  ^:^ gOQtJlr 
ifaiimv^itftwripaopk'sajr/tiitticomitk^^  he  lo^ts    Xhe^liirii^fi  ^ 

e^nti^  iof  ^iriMm>Ymt4speak^^  moiiy'iiukja  aloilig  iliMi  sfii(!«)|om 
fa(lii0{iiaEdi-4v«8t^tterconnt^  liDtlit  jifMrrilSft^ 

IxnA  €hion^;ffill  pKutohtaeA  oeisentl'ffiBgi^pMperftioi  ifl^^ 
in  llie^nirii^/amoiiiit^itd  ^d^09Oraore&:   Tm  laoasjb  in  »(ii4d«!A 
irii^iadaiids^^BQiiiel^f  iKmflid^^  Ofrtheac^  fQHryiwftt^ 

iiidadsd^iniMbpmt&a^eBi  r-At  die  tame  Lord^Gw^^Ot piffigh^iftdy 
Jbiltiep^iiil&ejidaBCm  ianbdnsiKl;  =''i'Atu»  la^vJbmiWUeAdid 

aiilhdjrtpBaiiied. '  Noimpcfct&Uef^ieniiii  doald  he  .|b[^.  tti  Mtr.tti 
agch|;»')<rA  inoiiliiial'OKmem  cetofiniiedtitb  be^exaiwuiad  oweiribii 
land^Mit  ^inommt^  9tnte  of  taimluniL:m  ^^n  illinanj^ 

natteses diadlaoaawi;  /  iPafestauofit^ieaaater.'whicA  ]j^ 

V9lit-rdU  of  the  land  giren  to  him  when  he  purchasedrilA4;mE^ 

ikiCfV^MiM  l&tframrdbf  aAeir  dHi^6e*  .r]^M4Q9»^^llpipar 

10  bayerbaeli  ^wfeied^*  but  Urn  cfmotukt  q£  eachi«iim1k»x>M»^/fm8  nm^ 

mitt  iliuah  bg^Mtl^iteBaBt^  ^eihselvea^aa  ind^di^l»li#fij^9:]^^ 

fa)irt|ia'cfanmrta»cerii  wfehaA^^         l^ovd^QteiQVgf^^eUi^^ljklMPid^ 

yieeiby 

tt^and 

l»fttbii£llM^£iUcnviiigr«iaidan(^  k^vouahed  :l^  faift  rXiOjFd«6ipv 

io-^aveitbea iO^ lafthe- jKa^u  <At/ia§i ihf^ibidhff t>«Gm(^tmH 
^%  <^d'  d^ftfftg'  the  bffelhdiett'^  fWofre  'he^w<Hil€l  tdke  htm^^^ 
j^opniMi^'a  receiit  act  rf  ^atoent^v^  hlto  flip;  pdW^r^ 
4Mt'  bia  »bfotbe]r>Ahad  a  mc&new  giia--^tna^1i0WO¥dd  place  bim 
^  kWtfpfeiM^ftii4  =if  h*  ShtoS^edhb  ttj^^ 

wiiuia  Wioot  bim  dead:  Tbe^delinqu^rtt  Beg^d  ibirMt^^^^^  dl^ 
the  rent  arrear  was  paid  as  proxai«6al  vV  -  .^      a     y    /v 
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dklmti^iinUM  to.  wM  we. ham  d^sa^ibod  cm  i()ifijqoa^tf,^,j||fyp^ 
WUI|  iho  .ftdditiw^l  fact  ithftt;  ^ach  .t^apt:  t<HW9id^4^  H^^^W^ 
•ntiUed.  tf>,  a  portion  of  iweiy  variwsj  quality  .<rf  J^d.lfi  tth^to^ 
load.  ^^  The  man  who  haa  some  good  lan^  i^^  W^i^^lWff^l^^Kl 
Ittna  jtohay«  40ma.l>ad  ai  aq^ther,  Aud.'a  ))U,:^  ji»ufldlU}g%flb^ 
6I9IIIS9,  ftptd.bite  of  ofther  qublUy  ioodd  eor^eR^i  ^i^h  >)^W^ 
lag  hip.  H^i^bQiir'a.  property,  pnd,mthmt^\^J^^Jk9^m)^^^ 
hfstirmfw  th^foJ'  Ou.  a  fij^ed  day  i»  the.yew,:^!  .tl^.^^ttjp  W^ 
iNwvgbt  from •  the  mauntmu  sum* aJlpw^d < to.nw  U^S(^ipiin(|t#^ 
oivi^  thi^, arable  l«ad,  Aaay?  tiwt  hM  ^(^t  .tfeei?j.pqi|fii^id^;W 
ottQH  <»«f^i off  tba Jand  w»f^  wwh  uijiijreit,.ji|o  .p^ap,  y,^f^^ 
t9i  ge^^v  fcurdupa^  Ibr.nothtfig  shoirt  o£a  6^v^^  ftH^,w4l  |i^oi|}dJ^^ 
<Mii  -iba  :ii»panftain  idie^/'  .  ..The  ".  (good:  wijl'? i  pui  tepaiitiV,ffig^l^'^ 
a  fairia  amoyiig  those  people  wa^  g^neraily  .y^|^highJ^^(4tf^u||iir 
ffi^'to  forty  or  fifty  yewis'.  jurahaseu     ,    .  :mt[  »,  .1  i»i5 

; ,  IfPwl.GeQi^atblb ija^ot the  rwdal^ oyipartwr^^iR^^t!^.*^ 
4Qiuliog  &Qp)i  mud  to  pecaoaal  chattels-  •  A  hoxj^er  b^ongii^<^ 
]|i^)9!par3(»a$i4&aiiii«eiie.  19  ofteu.,partiA%..slH4^  ,M^mfi{t(Mii^ 
mk^  ppc^  ianiwal  .of  thotkiiiid  h^ng^g  tp  ith^ree  p^^i^^i^-jV^ 
f^i»U.|R|t  agr^e  ,as.iQ/whp  ym^  to.  shoe  tbefo^iu  mit.  j^ffil 
)Ma  pviPtMl^  9bt>ni  AS  oae  (N7.Qnotbor.ofihe/»wff^i;^|i^ii^;^ 
in^fHii9kf(9ref^^9mi^t.  mA  .be  ^€M»n.  l^am*  to^  'the;  ski%r^^)^^jj^^ 
iA.cM^nd-o0mfaFteble*.-  .  r  ■  .■  ^  =  *•■.■,.*.;  :..:i- i--iMfjo  won 
*, ,  'Jh^if««5^i»s,  tliougb^  they  arorwith^utiaiiyjlft^  tbrty8«fete 
called  •nouse  or  home,  havey!  e^h  pf  ith^m^.gevei'^IiAwi^i^Qf^W' 
4»(i)e,fDfiihe>twe<iiEM^u99|»^i»a.  on  ;the  ^ere»-  i^i\d  aiiotWingq^ir ^ 
49l»wdff .  .They  fli*  tfrnn  roek.to  t^k  as  tl^th^ei;i»»g%;f^tC¥!^ft/^«^ 
f!WM«h^  fs  «9ma«^ iby  .their ,halfr6«u?i^d 4  o^^ttieK* ,  jbji^f |<y§|i4#ft- 
^'Wc»:4dialei^ibe  su^i^ieiit^toipjve^h^elhoii^.t^l^g 

iaimyi,we,,p£ itmi  habitatiopwu;^ . Tli^iho|ifl^>.pp.iIpjw4 ^Q^mi^ 

JMaII  ia<i>lMwufiS  p^Q^n  pf  tk»  prop^ty,  .^ifei;^  ;lHMd(JM  (1^99^^ 

in  clnsters,  where  iiifectioaa4i0e^e.j^ad  eig^^fa^Uityi^^^lJBJr 

^^Jtfii^fjjW^fivheise  tlie  feminine  4i«pp^ifciTO  |tO;«OQi<i  i^ft4?«FMB^ 

t^^fij^ed.i^ftbedailyiJppQrtuwty  qf^'i^  J  i...,*  ..,  .  LfOHf  Kx>q 

,...r  W^ji^m  wuibh  to  .do.  mn e  thaa  state  ihe .  pijii^^ip^^oR.  j^^^qb 

Jrt^4.^^^ge?4>}*^ray»«ntaf.<m..thi$  i^tat^H«9nwe)9f(MH^4)<^^-^ 

>^ij(ibtb^t'*,ito!a«^  twrnetebhwring,  tQ?fn>  aftft4!et«^tsi>r 

'j9l5rQei«ftit»X«ijffrp^l  tp  seii4  TessiEpls  tkei:?.    .TJipg»>afro}^p  g^ia 

*P^^la#f^(W*ieti|>r  |thei¥,wWrSMi4iUieifcdi^tiJ|l«f*^ 

previously  been  caipried^ii  tXK  eud^  ^  epttj^t>,t^l^t,^  <mty>^.^^ 

grain  of  the  county  was  made  into  whiskey,  but  large  quantities 

"^TOTirtaroit^rrftoth  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Maya^forthis  piiN 

pose^^almost  entirely  eeaseid*  :He])e9Mi>.9stabJisb^l^ab^^irW 

^c(v«!^iiFlt<!iIe  ^fidy  1x9  be^  useful  in  th>e  inetgh%oijks?}¥to<i>wa6  8k>ld 

^t-'the^'prices  of  the  principal  town  iil'tlio^tieighbyurii<WJa!''''^J3& 


iM^dih^ ■  <3lp^at1bit^ ' Mqtiii<cd'  t^adesm^ivof' oltttiy 'kimU, kidilie 
h^ii^Ai^^i'^  ty^tJiAxh  <)f  weekly reradjMhonejf^ poymenlsi  i^beikii^ 
^t'^^^i)  'tbttt  gniiii.%as')>«rcbMOd,  £479^  09^  6^d.  w46  paid 
IS^'Mtd  felt  the!  <«fk)ti^,  atid  ibr  t^be  y6ar  }844y  tbd  at»punt'br^Akgbd 
i«%Astl|>Wai*d»6f  £11001  '      '    .     ..:    •. .    •      i  j;  I 

/,''irh^/]i^fit  taski?ta#  tabheak  up  tbe  old  rtutdale  fiy«lfea^,  atMk 
^V^'^ch  tenant  pof^^ddbn  6f  a  separate fafm.'  This  WM  a?^(?i«eiit' 
mgiy  d{fficd]t  of;:adjbdtnietit<  The  form  of  m  e^ctmcttiti  ii^i»^ 
t§ed  ti^^iVe  tUe  bin^lord  l^gal  pd^s^ssidn  of  the  ^titj^  tmof  of 
tand;' '  TIi«  t^afttfi  w«r^  at  fii^stdhpeiMHl'tD  ife6i«6,  btit^b««i.«b)^y' 
f^t^  'm^tbiwg  biit  ftir  ^play  wks  intended,  tbo  diVraioti  mA '  t&^kA* 
^iitti^nt  dPthe  boWingB  on'  <ino  tdwftland  w^te  peaceably  4i4^^ 
iatt^^;^'  Thfe  materials  of  th«  btoi»s<}i>  had  to  be'ir0i»oved  to  Ibi 
bt^fti'ifi^.  A'  fiddler  -was  b»-ecl,  %ho  took  hia  fiflatfon  noi^  Ifco 
ri^'Of  ^^ittteitded^  home^  a»ld  tbie  whole  notghbotirbood  jojrowtly 
assisted  in  carrying  the  stones  and  limber;  Wbofn  the  a^txral 
|ri^6^iaf  d^rati^g  tbe  li'eldiftgs  by  ditobesfh^m ^acfa otii^r^vas 
d>il^i^iiiE;^^  tbe  people  who  bad  bdoye  thought  Lord;0«bligi 
Oiil^^hiriterittil,  ai)td  ths^t  her  wouM  fioonbe^rredoltliedeohayig^ 
Offered  H46fett(Jii,  wbfch  was,:  h^wwer,  soon  ovtensottMji.'  ■  Thoy  sWJd 
f^^^e  advantiat^i^  of  tlie  i^bangie  tbem^lveii,  "and  tho'pnoplo^of 
oHf^to^i^iAftds  mikiL&  etstat€f  fiolicitod  his  a^nim  0^tk^gSi  mA 
*l4(fe  teiei^ 'lands.  Prenftiumfefct*  agriotiliutal  in^^r^^eme«rts  wsei* 
iK)w  offered  and  distributed  among  the  tenautc^;*'  l^h^y(s^fn^ 
^e^^ijf^4h6  mt^trot  don^latesfor  tiies0^i»^ii{.   Itl  1#4()^  i&ero 

'WW^'^*C'6inpetitorsi*'iA'1844^  ^99i-" "^'-  '    •'•    "i-'-'-i  *>  *i\i'j 

'(''  Wti>hs(v^'i§oMoM  reada  vohiine  wi^  mi^&  f)teaMlrd  ^littti  4hl| 
f^tPWtl^'ffOm'^his^O^^fiffe.'^  "We  tegwftth'tft'tb^'ctetttilsin^ilitiipfe 
^^1^^  a^  %o  enable'U!^  to  jiidgo  Wbethet'ibefnrddvr^  oif  lIiiilinliL 
Hr i»tifl^i^hi' '  tiQP  >  ^a^  the  (^^^^^ '  >eitpe»^[M;  Ofl^f  >  4liifag'  ireiM 
IJMi^^  tbatUd'  refi^ 'ib^*pres€Q^t'iitd|^ 
l^^^i^tit!^^^  1^«  ilfm^  ahd'  >tb€^bt^^  of  a^^n^ttifk^  ^i^^  %«iiW^ 
*^^iii^'^tist''«^fi*mfe to4o'6ftga^  ••'"'  •'^••i''^  .^vr-jrijI-Mit 
'^^iiRi  thei^ebu^s^  of  lioM  <}^i'g<S'Hiir»  effbtt§lJ(i  htilflari^'tbti^ 
poor  people,  we  find  him  stating  th6  u^oessity  of  i^rt^irigt^^ 
«ii4fcti  with  ejeetanent  processes;^    He  also  telli  iiis'rf hflvih^  re- 


^sV -r  Th^  |H)ssib&ity  of  bebig^  of  ittif  ti^e^'  t(^•th^id^4#i0t^dei- 
1^  #krtb^^iHlfe*4tlf 'hai^i*!  itttefaJSu^O'bf  *be  s^i'i^ittgf^^. 

toitVitb^^Mcb 'thd^pi^ceetfiiigS' c6ihmeili^d.t>  ^•"  '*  .*--'"i/yiq 


«(*><f-/r*»^- 


^.„  ,.„^  _.  ^.„  ..„  ju&vmM. 

which  *»  Mil)  V  I^iD^!)K9:.^^i'qMM.^I!|tBiJ>M£J<>A.^ 
crop,  but  meal  is  to  be  had  at  Gwd  GeOTge  HUlf  store,  the  odI}'  place  vithii:^ 
UeaiUy.mileg  vi3iera-ita.aiild-lJUl4-tli^  find  constaiiteniploynieiit  on  ffae  esUte."— 
Diitrett  in  Irtiaiid.—CiiTntposdtaet  ftiA  Cenlrai  Relief  Comtailtte,  p,  II. 

tllnsupnl  siom  si  »i  Jarfl  9oiiql.iv9  9i[l  moil  loilla^  3v  .dl-ioa  adJ  nl  ;  ^jK  to  ilvuM 

aw  ^iiiiDnuie  JssJ  eilt  eovij:  ri'iiilw  ,0Bii'jlir'3  b'-^jIuoH  lnBi{Tj-i  993    .ladmaToil  ni 

j  .loV  ,Koi«iiiiiiio'J  hKvi— .BitulBia  Ui9inl3i{a  edl  \o  wonj 


■i«y?iyiwfert^. 


■ftflj 


Commissioners  would  substitute,  namely,  the  possession  of  another 
man's  land,  held  under  circnrastaneea  that  compel  the  f^reatgr 
Qf  its  prp];luce  to  be  expended  in  the  fraudulent  gambJinir  of 

„  -^,.,  _-l  fiWH'Bi!yad«itfaw'*et*«tt'Ae«phrtii«<iboB  fiwfasSei* 


-".3lil)a9  9ai  AU  Jl 


iiiltil 


/.,l)i>;.K:  li[i» 


•'■''"'  vin^wl 


•  In  the  wuth  of'MliA)Ai>tld^{^b>Wi.fi>t;it>il<'«if^it^  ffittfei^fS'lAlMlm^ia 
-  lUrcli  or  Hkj ;  in  the  north,  we  gallier  from  tlie  evideim  tliM  it  is  more  freqaentljr 

In  Noreinber.   See  Serjeant  llowlcy's  avideuce,  which  gives  tl  "  '    "' 

know  of  Iha  Ejectment  Slatnlca.— XaniJ  Coiamiaioaf  Vol.  L 


.  932  iSlnte  of  Ireland. 

*  It  tttdy  be  worih  wbile  to  remove  a  pi^ot4dwi  m&ABio^UHif 

ftijshig  from  the  inaccurate  u$e  ef  the  ^fMA  ^^  tenant  AtWiUJ^ 

fRie  ttrigf  nal  meaning  of  the  word  is  what  it  AtU  su^^geatft  iainidsl 

minds.    When  we  are  told  of  tenantt  nt^iily  we  thinkof  aiiflcb 

ing  terfhlnable  at  pleamrre^  and  ^neh  waA  al  one  ti«ne<ihei&ct; 

but,  fh>m  an  early  period,  flie  Conrtaof  Lswin^  Bngknd^'feclBiB 

1)he  tini^sbnableness  of  the  position  in  wMch  •  both  landlofd'aiM 

teiiant  were  placed  by  this  uncertain  tenmia^  locked  <iinxiotnlv 

ibt  ftny  circmnstance  iVom  which   thc^  conid  'tetiBr:.a!ifixca 

ti^ancy.    When  a  lease  for  a  year  wtts  mad^  and  ^theiitm* 

ant  cotltiDned  to  hold    the  ground  without*  atrji^ttewi^  oan^ 

tract  witti  the  hmdlord,  the  Courts  t^garMl  i^^  deifin^  bet 

tWeen  the  patiies  as  a  holding  {k|m  year  to  jrisw.' '{Tfaey^^Kd 

morel    They  hel^  that^  even  at  the  end  of'  a  seocand^  jitee^  Ihe 

tetfatit  could  not  Telinqtd A  his  beddings  or  the  lattcUiliYl  leAome 

1%^  without  ha'ting  given  reasonable  notide' to  the  et^ietf'pttiKffi^ 

«md  they  ^  fixed  one  positive  rule  of  six  ninths' notii^e^^inde^ 

aaj^  Lord  Eldon^  ^  that  mfty  iu  many  cases  be^'ii^ty  (isoMwiML 

'"^hi bthet^/a^ ^instance that  of  n«rtseiy  gi^iMuls5>vah^<iwni»- 

Venieht."    The  mle  was  fixed  early-^^HN^  early,  infleM^l  aarjtfae 

•i^gri  df  Hen*y  VIII.  when  the  Couitff  ^f  Law  bel^  thi^ti^  m  gJ- 

ii^tA  b(i6tipatibn  wmi  an  oe(()upatidn  ftvym  yeiirto  yeicfynanildBat 

tbe 'e^Mdnft  bouM  liot'be  turned  out  of  pees^ssibu  With  atm^icerto 

i[)uii.^^   If  ifhe  Cdum^und  any  evidence  ^fimamaiM^tfentlKaig 

t^bnt^nrplbtiefd  between  the  tfa¥tie^'  th^inffekedi^  boldiiii^^An^ta 

y^aft  coiitinuing  possession  fi»!>'a  day  beyo)ffdtb&!ye»-i»plMd 

'^  t^k'renbvatioU  6f  the  c^ntrbct,  abd  the  tyiile  of/ >ha}««i^r|^Bb!^s 

Ubtice,  iHnfred  by  themselves,  th^y -infl€fx(byy1nttifiledi<ittainA(n)r 

'ihfofm^By  iuthls  continued  thet^naiiey  for  atMthetfyettiiillVkb;, 

iherefoi^j'iil  called  a  tenaiicy  at w'illj  is'thus an  itit^resttalandyBo 

(ki^tMox  beifig  terminable  at  thet^easbre  of  the'la^dlbrd^ithat  itis 

^  "^iC^^  t^b^ible  iti  t^rmihkte'  9ti    The  t^le  of  «hettial£^«te4s[a(dtk(e 

^tt'^id-lio  -beifil^cdfiV^i^ieiM!  due,' and^bsip^  iei  soy  if^facnbcfrivwl- 

^eno^  of  ^^K3tmi^'b¥tj^y  ^d  n<yt  ef  th^  fmrti^d^'bcnttobcw^ 

''ifiene^  thotf ^t.  ofi'  •  '^e  estate  ^  ittm  yoast^ t6  y««r,metfeai6*% 

^that  J^ire^  WUmotj  iU'  langu^^pe^ha^^  iua<^i«t«te^  Iddborife^ 
r^t^ahdyat^^jiii  -the'  old  sense- of  the  >^ovd/a»)hwrifi^<b«tta 


vm,  156«  "* 


tbthtooott  vdfdmMe  Vfmb  la-Qf  t»o  .grea*  v^lup.^W?  ijl|^^w«ni:g! 

WfAt  to  ;tedi  tO)  /b^a$^9.  tb<|,  6H)gle  rent-  ha^  it^jt^lf  bp^pme  ^  «9t 
tkai^^';ltO'Tw»thw.ftnwi^ng  ^owl. .  Xl^e  CAiJWtP  iliiy,  f|<>?fM  ,».r.iji9 

ittaiidiiferott%,.JK)  rMMesi{i9,.  toAvop,  iSpcios^^Of,,,  fi:Qn;i,.>v^<^: 
vtetnhiifmj/i >MMi0  i|»plyi»g, /»,  ^0<4»rft  frQm,*h^.|]p>4uptiy/^n^^^J9^ 
iMlbiiig'dflmsQci^pp  tfaudJbboiir  e^s^po^d^^  Qn,i^.h^  ^f>,l^/^^iu£L 
-*Mam4tl)  Ifeiid  i»*horCQHOti»yy  tbe,wWe4»nt  of  \ylijo^^s  resql^r^^ 
into  thf)MreIfiiiiifen|8fc<..rirbe  .eiiiiQtplicit^pf  ,t^;r^I^  ifi.  i^,l)^j!y  '^•^ 
«tt  'JflSlljaifiBB^rtejwaie.l  Kasany  ona  fpuni it ^  mmple  pj}^;ii>.j3a)jr 
inifae^Maf  IJ)ro|j«anfcjr  ,in  fwhiobs.bQ  w«$, .mijei^sti^..  ,ilt,i?  J^p?y,t9\§?y 
#£iaBiBQdiran4TeimnVVUtt1r  m\mm  .♦b^flp^4lQy4'Jwnt;^)Jf9^ 

^aiijbejadftplied.iliay,id«ffle»4  W.fiiQiifte  b^£4q*ei|4ji;^^tio^j;^l)^g0. 

ifelm4by4a^btfeliw^ogi«%  ev^|y  )^w 

iiri>j00tf0f;ejepensii^e  J[iti^tiQJ>^,;a»d  my  wa  o£  wi^if^  d^^ip^j;^ 

/ytoi?^  lJM(rflcard,and;4eiMuit  j  Why,  Jhe  I^D41ipirj4  oj:  Iqe  tenant;  fp^ 

jeifcnfcri«n;sjf  be. iii:,tnistf>es»^  wdl,  ^ic^h, it  ig ,yff;y.^Oi^l^y^^i^^^ip 
(Ihdoctmrtff  df rkwf'to-tbwJc  isiq^yi  of,  tbfe  ivfojcdp  j[flt^,t)l^]i?.wi^t.^^- 

florintld  i|}toife8ri0iQ«l  im^^^  'tQ<  d^tco'mne  wbo,^9;  ^  giv/^  ,^^^p^QP^jr 
f»*jt»«i-tttvbe*(  ^tJwy  JM  t(>/bei,s%iied.  by  tbift* partis,  i^l^flijsd 
^^ia&Mlttewty  beidQW'bytptbe^.ftjff^tbem^  iXhp.f^t^»f^|iWi,^a 
-^/callj^itein«4rftt^wiU  bfts.initbi^  lawJ^i^f  one  -of  .^j.p.jjinpo^fyiffl^f'- 
cg^fBn^baiQU".  lii^  an^e^tat^  tbait  dpes- j^Qt t^r^W^e.  )5^Itb,,tft9  ,J)i|e 
5ii)fr  ttdiafcftfllW^  inpi;  ^i^ « bis  p?vn^i  bj^t .  ipa^^^f  to.  bi,&  ^.j)? i;^wl,  ji^- 

•  Wrif^-laiTHjs ^f  wWfcb  ifep  basi€^/^r  Qbtai^.pp?^€^^o;^?.J^^9i.sp^e 
-*mi>d^3bn)m,tb&'^at0icf<ea*€i4  ifW:  bw.by,tb^WOT(ts.pf  ^w^  ^^ 
^4^*»r.'lroin,v«n'/Ifpsb!.  friwdt  (dajb^dtbfiSanii^ry.pl^^,?!)^  #rY^?ri* 
^rTj6toi>(tdiia».lrf'(1ibe.aetiial'pri^eyJy  tbjs  ql^i|s.^f{  ^i^^^"^ 
btJblfedbfcl<Ktt(ggfilmnf  aOTftbi?^g^^, 

Y*|tJi»i't^jaw^^iby  }^taie<fct,rw^  m^:  hav£}.,^,gjy.^  fi^;»^ 
'^.©©fiteitt)  q»i(b^rpi¥vi0ma  t^25tb)  pfj^ar^ob  ^8,,^ii^jif^{(l^;^jijfli4y(|3e 
-iiwbfedip/  T^^  i^ith^i!;fpr..i:eoQvm;  pf  .wfi;.,y^  pf,p^ur,JM,d, 

sooner  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  from  the  present  tun?." 
n?he  defaulting  tenants,,  in. this  particular  case,  are  actual  pau- 
pers. We  have  stated  the  inordinate  value  set  upon  laird  by 
these  people,  which  renders  it  scarce  possible  to  purchase  from 
t^«b^1yr)H^h^6f  ]S(9S»$s^bii^'i^T^€tl^i«t^^  Ikbwhdon- 


UI^^^^E  ^^HM^OY^  *^^BwHi^p' 


(^tdi^enfliftffAsf^^ 


gltteiA^  itmrT^  ^i»ii&]»itf «»rfBiir^pQ^^likkw 

and  with  no  inconsiderable  saccessy-i^(tte<jtf<>ifcftMH!^BiWiwe 

rJmp^  smm  ?^iamf&  wmg^w^  pskMe^wmmh 

&(Jb9«*  I^  mibmf^i^  hnoA  kuSoA  lUit^(fdmh  tk^taafairipKiof 
exJti»fi2aiM^«€ri]ii«iaatiriMi^iiAdf^  iiitdofalit«PiMft:&Mfefhita 
the  landlord,  anctlie^riWMj^^ 

tenantry  suffer,  or  the  disease,  mi49«|rJafid»^«eS«riidk^Aiqr  jihre 

oltb|$^i^ii»  jKt^fei^gM»tf  tiir^o^  «€(9Q9^^^dile^ll^ilil9itifeSJJhe 

flobtft^OMMliCittje  jrtlttiaift  swaBfiMgag  lilfKdrijl^r  oltHBirtlibiqit^et 

a  license  to  sell  bear  or  whiskey.    In  the  suburbs  of  the  small 


.TG?  .q  .lit  .foT  .iToiAafnrfnoD  £»fijiJ  * 

I>r.  Dgilii  lifM9^iU^^Gimffim$a^^  fefaalMk»i#MBtf|Lf9|. 


ti«n«^]kA£CiM^ 


fil  "^^^/V^M^ewr^iS^ii^iB^^ 


ai^aMBsaMiitai 


^  Land  Commiiwioii,  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 


IM  Smtift^f  Ip$hnd. 

of  (i  bylke  kiidlord  ivhffi  th«  contraeii  onwhieb^  itrirh^Id  in 
irtobtoA  fajr  Ae  teniml^  ceittiii^g  to'pdy  mtit,  'W^4kftft:''th6(0^^j«^ 
b;r ^fiB(^ndntt^^i^l^  b^  ^^  ^^&T  ^thi  SoiMtUit^y  1;o(^  fllfgb^ 
we  thinly  bdiideviMd  dist  tiroiiKi  go>»eiuw*t)o'ittl«#fing>ani  orai^l 
vrjrolMeriBM^  iiotiom  df  viffbt'ftnd#rotig  tbfiii^i;hdHiiidlitafetfjr>^ 
«}#clmen^  wliudi  8eetiiett^«vi«8-to  ft^Vcoif 'the  ^€Attlk>ii'i(^lifid>4 
lord  and  tenant  from  terminatinff  till  b<M;b  irip&  rQiUdd/'  iWil 
bare  0tated  to  the  DaTon  Oonmistton  the  ca^e  of  .|».iaii41cn^f 
nrher^  proceedinfl  £pr  the  rooarery  of  ,.aa  aireait.Qf  rentrfConS^ 
•edly  due^  he  had  to  bnug  two^geetmeats  iii  the>6iipe]riox}cfmi7t«f 
and  had.  to  .answer  a  bill  in  equity.  fiM  by  tna  dafatih^rV 
•ienuita^  He  obtained  poissessidn  m  SepteiAbckf  IMSy  after  ^ome 
Iteigalioni  In  IHiy  the  ^eetedieiiantli  fegeibly  rgporiewid 
ttemielves «f  th»  havm^^atiecmA i^tittnent 'be<Mnie tmiMmy^ 
mid/  in'  JaMnatrf  1B44,  ihelMdlo^  "vif^s  *^^  put'  iiH  ut^isiHiiSkM^ 
the  Sheriff.  The  SherifP;  in  gii^fi^  fdrmat  po«lses^ibit  of  u  Aoii^ 
^eoainien<M  by  remodriff.  evevy ^ wig  ^ereect  ihmv  il>«  Jti^leirlbhe 
Sheriff  in  this  case  hafigrnn^.a^^  Ji^  thoiQffhty  ^eompkW'^asi^ 
don,  he  retired,  and  the  landlord's  steward  proceeded  to  occupy 
'the  hott$e.  A  woman  then  appealed,  who  had  b^en  coiice$iled 
in  a  holfe  dug  in  the  floor,  covered  over  so  as  to  escape  this 
Sheriff's  eye,  and  informed  the  steward  that  she  remainea  tH^r4 
holding  possession  for  the  ejected  tenants^!  The  possessaoxi^  w^ 
^us.  retaken  I  the  landlord's  men^  howevei,  proceeded  .to,  t}P 
thegroipid,  ai^d  w^m beaten  off  by  the  old.  textaat^  and,<the{f 
ff  faction,'^  Litigation  again  cx>mmenoed ;.  lut  tW  tkemi  ^f  £he 
I)e^<»  Cromimsisioin,  the  landlord  wastin  possessioQ^;:  bnfc<t9]isl)tii»e 
CoBiimsabn0]»  thafe  hk$>^^  life  waa  frMaentlyi  tfaDeatteedw^^ioThtl 
^waa  ttba  easei  lof-a  residenl  latidlord.  •  Von  we  onijr  tsn^iqiieiitiiMl 
between  hiaof  and  hia  tenanta^^id  ikeyow^  t^^'&r^tm^^  ^km 
snbslimted  a  fiosen'  others,*  dependin^^iiome  on  feudal  te>AQves ; 
sottie  on  constmctW^  tenancies  ereattjd  by  the  cbttrts  j  'A^fii^M 
the  pMcHces  of  the  cotirts  of  equity:  '  Id  ft^  *1^  t6  cbhtifftfir^* 
system  m  which  such  mischiefs  are  not  thfe  ^:?:tteptf6li  bilt*tftei4fiy^ 
'l^ie  rbcjomvneridatidn  of  '  f h^ '  CbKhmtesloh^n^^  •  10  '  Mtbt^fhute 
inNi^emicmiJM  ti&tix^  histend  bf  dir,  if  dp^fktln^  ai  the^«fem 
tojeapeoty  wet^Rfgard  us  %4«^iraleiM  'to  iW i3nami»^(^ik^^)i^ 
iortl'^  t)n>perty  to  a  fraudulent  teiMhfc.  BveH  nfe^y'^^Ma^Qis 
tsMtedlfae  tenant^a-^^wittis  salesAdej  aa'H%'^'  hat%  iP^n ,  irt:^  ^ 
yAm'G§'tht^*te&*dmfy^  tb^^land.  - '£)$s)[$^uira^  <by  iLlitiiimfa 
^#(tob>tenaii<sied^okmipely  if  yoo  wi\  $^ti^  'i^'drttt^n  'Mi^<bbl<iek> 
^Aotf  think  of rgmng>fosii^on)  how^\«ei^  afeqi^red^^imofe-><t)i^dts 
presentpower  of  extortion.  Do  not,  while  regulating  the  rela- 
tions ofiandldfd  and  tenant,  act  with  more  oppressiveness  than 
the  law  does  at  this  moment — for  the  pFoposea^  p}a^.ixytm?»$  and 
oppresses  both.     We  feel  anxious  that  wriltta^nislniiiniteAlydliid 


in  bll^ieaseste^iali^aiid^thet  IIS.. Utile  Aft<|)es$ibltj*ehi^iiUltbe(lejftt0 
^  intendmeiaft  of  tbe  tlnw .  /  A  «v«ibiQie^  k*  t»m  bfftnre  «fl>  "vlufo 
\««i  yfA\»r '  "^hiebi  i^ycb  an  aeeQunt  of  troland  wmttonninr  l^^^f 
Ife  <k<  ar-^ad  iHid  stcanfiO' thing^  te^  .refloe^iyT  that/wUlt  sd  mmf 
^aRgf^ihavo  Qocuwed  el^awbei:^  siaeetha^  li«»e^  an  m»oti  vamam^ 
bsim I Uaobangad.  irWe  tvaiiscriWA.  sesitenea  that'/niigbli.faai^ 
b€*/h  writMP-'yaateriayrt-H-..:  ....•.*  ,.;..•   .,,.  ,  .*  • ..,.  i.,./. 

^^'"'♦iWsMlfegfeiieraliyfdhiTe,  but  idl/^d'lJadly  ipd.ntrfe'(!;t)y  i^^W- 
sorfbf'thfe'gi^at  e!*actions  of'the  Idrds  Tipon  th'eii«  tenante.  ^  Fdi^ihe 
t^iitttif^dth^iioi'hbWWfeiftAdsby  any  fesstffanod  fbr  tearrac  bf  yeat^, 
orrl^  tmi  only  ad  vMntaUmthmmij  slothat  he  n^verbuilddth^  Hd*- 
paore^i  4»t*  etidk)ietfti>tib0.rgretiud;<'bai  wlicn^Ter  this  Idrti  listBtli;  19 
bmiod'Oii^i  or  Aef^tatb.  lat  «faia .  maab.  adfanin^  1  whlcb,  beatdet (tibe 
ipif^ftF  MM»D^  <)f;  graip  io  wffioa  ttetaoipkatrie^bread^lbalsoiagaiiaitd 
y^^^J^ff^ai^^.  ^JWRt,  qf  ^nbat>i4ag  9mMI(  p}f«tjff  g  lius^iieopt^  i»  pla^  .C|^r- 

3'ifnSftenset'd^^  Vfew  «f  the  Stdt^  of  lifelatid/'^  ivritt^n' abottt 
iSm^snti^'AmBj  wo  have  a  paissage  vcty  siffillari—  '  '        '       '' 

aliL^IrelaPi— that  ^  the  lordfj  qf  land  ap4  j$*eeli9%^s  dp.|ioji.xUer^  ^ 
to  8^^  put  tbeir  land  in  i^rpi^  or  £or  tq^iue  pf  y^arstp  their  teni^.ts^J^jit 
only  from  year  to  year,  and  some  (during  pleasure,  neithei',  indeed^  jwill 
Ifie  tti^  tenant  or  husbandman,  othiBrwise  fak^  the  land  tjian  so  Ibpg 
'^h'^'^ist  himself.  ^  '*"  *  It^  hafh'iib  kch  st^t^  In'driy'hls  hold- 
lfi^,',ii6  Sttch  TrtriMfe^  updh  Any  farthe,  n6  Siicli  co'st  erhpldyid  fh  f?nc- 
f*§  01*  JWi&TrtinfaiWg  «ftie  dath^  ^  Alight  withhold  bfth  from  any  siich 
^ilfti  'ebiin^  BA  b)fl  lord'a  dlvuM  e^r'  his  o^rnl  lewd  dispoilifioti  uiaTf  tranV 
liiiii  untbi '  lAtt^^vdifibb  Ihe  haitb  iforbame^  atid  si^ahdd'so'mtioheaeiKnise, 
iws ^6f l^id OBO  &to6  estate  ih  Ms  Tt^bcraeni^  iait-  'Was'^onlj  9  Mmat  at 
miil  01^ net.mttf^-sn^M^ andsotat  wiUtmaiy'leaii^  Hvr  AAd.tbiainQoii- 
;yeiM^f^ce  «»ay  be  reason, engwgli  ta  fr^nitdi  any.  (^dflM^fieiofttb^rfi^fD^ 
ff^njf^^h  ag^m^  4^  private^ .b^bp0f|«^.^iUo£Aoy.Wdloi^tilMkie^^ 
jr^fl^ifl  gp^t.ftny  w^ch iterm  off.eistate  ^ifni^  hi^i  tepantja^Di^yf  tead 

*^.#.SP^r^^^^^-l?^lpwW.,,  -■.•.!,-:■-{  ......1  :•.'.  .,.'■  .-^ 

6.1 ;  1 8pfil)8er  iidd%<  that  tb^  te2iai4)  if  botmd.  tc^  i the>  laiad  by  having 
iH <jk^^ft)0f  i|^  iH^  ^^'b?i  nKl9e«(t,t0^<)iM«ld  himsolf  9ofcne  bandlioirHe 
.;b^taUf>tii>ti»^c^,ito.)jit6h  md.^9i^|o$e^itb)9ij^<eiizidv  t0> Diamine 
^ImA^h^vsb^HAd?  ib  ajE(  good&nBeraiiae^'^ai^roareiiewipfl^he  lease 

>Ji«a^t&  '^($,  goo^infin^  Hnda  bettefr  isecit^:and^ii  iiludlrbe<fer)t]oie 
.p)^t>i^f^nmUik^99f.yYh^/h^  soohibmliliiiga^antieBek^iinas 
;>«batt^eceiK^iaiim]j^  ^»e£tia$/fi«9it!by(  tbe  bMi^«ienes9<o£hi6liotia9) 

-IS  !'-•  i      '■'.'■•■!■  it     ...     ■       ',     4I  />        ;    .•       »       i  1     ''    ..,,/',      "i     »      //.  .r  ■     1;t    .     .' 

<    I  »»»^^  — »— ^i^— ^^— »^— ■^■—a ^.^^  IP  III  ■  n  f    l|  I  .  . 

f »        '  t  ,  ,  •      1 .  ,  I  •         ,       I     I        I      . 

-*  '  * 

>    »  DyttWdthfh'**  Tr*»«*6  IB*  Irdttftd,*  first  prittted  from  a'MS.  in  1842  by  tHe 


Skai'\fVmM''' 


^:?^'ft  jf^'<>>tl»I^Mfci'''i'>i<><l)^'<>>9>iIb«a«*arf)nMM^A  * 


S!m,Wti<»>i^ 


•M4«u>«iu'>»><>iO'i4>f«(hiiiiinJl^i^Hm^q)HWi>^' 


946  Sim  >of  i^ii^. 

^M^fNirly^  ^f  his  «pmi.  Hfe?  in :  gemirti  pftid:  'H '  ktr|e^*i*  «ir^fli# 
eieentit>yt  of  what  Abaat  a  t^entttiy*  slne^  tis^^  t^  •  be  ^ttDl^ft 
4ll^  g!ie«n(l  tease ;  and  ikt  a  pei4tod  wheH'  th4  conirftrjr  l^^WfeB 
Jirafeted  wi«K  wat,  aiid  forfeited  lands  granted  to^pej«btt^^wh<j^'lf^ 
Hot' capital  to  ittiprdV^  th^m,  it  i^as  iftip^ssibte*  tbift  iott^'iii^ 
mode*  t)f  dealing  dhould  nbt  have  arisert.  \  BytB^  bid  let^totf^'df 
the  eomitry,  the  Hinds  of  a  tribe  wfere  held  rtet  byan  feaividt^l 
tot  by  tlie  tribe.  Individual  propeffcy*  wa«'  uiiknoWw." '  9^8 
eMrfof  the  tribe  r^|)i^d^ted  all.  Thd  ^\&^A^  t«^^^«6l^«W 
oM  thed^ath  of  the  possessror  of  that  dt^ity;'  '@a^  t^il^sm^ 
«eicoi^lrig  to  his  rank,  was^  entitled-  to  a  pOrtfenrdf 'litt*,  ^^ 
'Wlich  h^was  removable  at  the  wiB  of  the  6hi^  ^^Th^Sd  etrtllfcttfil 
not  onfy  ^iiited,  btit  Were  recognised  k#^i»the'  sdnth  Hsrfi'Ii^liifid 
mthe  reign  Of  Jamedl.    In  «pite  of  the  VaricrtrS^'efSirtSf  ffc^te^ 

Irtantatfon^  and  the  anxiety  to  intix)dtlee  Engliah  l&ir UridEfa^ 
ish  customs!,  the  Ihqilisi^ns  of  the  period  are  ftiB  (#^td^fe  tliii 
4he  Iri*h't5i»tbms  were  then  akne'acted  on,  exdept^irilSie^fll!^ 
d|at^  iimghbOtti4iood'  of  towns:  The  'Iteds  let'  to  ^ini^lfiff^ 
^ei^ift  truth  let  to  the  only  pf^^sons  wlio  eotald  be  !ftrtiid  46^di^afl 
With  the  people  kAdbi^ng  lihe  knds^  ^^te^ai^ttial  '^at^iMsimx^^ 
of  a  feonntry  crdate'the  'modefftrf  dealing:'  iThfe  fbfmal  \ml^^^ 
the'  BaW'  y  'oft^it  tini^ile  to  ^  e«prefi«  ttem.  It'  Wa^  eafsy  t©-^  'p^ 
Atti'of  Pariiafni^t  agttihst  Irish  cnstoma.  It  wais  tio^d'so  ^sy^ia 
ieradicate  thehi;  The  *«  fiwition,"  as  •  ^  ft^bte  in  Its '  ^^j  w^ 
^atifed;existed' to^oiir  own  thtoesi  r'and  wMle^hte^  m^fifjfef  ^Okd^ 
M tveiy*  ma3^ket  <i^  Wfere  oecnpied"  by  iihe' .hiicrrt'  iitfefe^W^i^^ 
ihepiirehase^ o«  §ide  ^ ^tlle  or  ^om,^  thi^  ^ft^fti^kidti Wii^^^^^'f^ 
wiina^  a-«ght'^  lilicki^  an^^toe%  'thalf>effteii  <to<t^''h^bki^t 
In  ^  Digest  «^<^  Bi^ld^nee^  given  befi5re;«^kict46ik*iMtlhH^^!!iM 
l]!oM»  ot'Eords  and€«^Mkioi!rd  oit  th^fstlftt^^'of '^lind^'fda^y^ 
182S,'^Dr.  Mortimer  G'Stiaivan,i;h^  Wi<<ir  bfith^weM^«iW«i 
ilMmj  te]b;i:^of  MsbwA  Imtfwledge  of  easei^  Whe^  p^^saWt^fbf 
a  did^t  ^hen  land;  Wan  otit  (Please,  Applied 'to  a  pi^i^'^ttMtf 
fiblveney  &an  -A^nselved,'  nrged'him  td  i^Iy  ^  'tli«f'iy#^'laM 
agreed  whh  him  fcefoi^haiid  npon  l3te  terms ^otawhiiih  th^^^Will4 
}fLiM  from  hihi^  if  he  bectfAie  ihff  Iseiiaht..  ^  f n^tirte^^''  *^r 
**  havefretfnehtly  oceurred  in  wWteh  ite  pi^opwal  dP^  te*4r 


^wanaeeeptM  en  Btfhaafd^i^,'  -and  ^n  the  Mlowin^  Mok^^ddy^M^'^^^ 
jebt^d^^a^an^^EQi^ls  of  subt^^iaeywe^V^rriM^  TM 


person,  tlien,  actnally  elected  by  the  people,  became  aft^tt  illM 
the-'bhief  bfihe tribe x  be alonewai  kkio^^ri  tb  thefei r^h^^s^ke 
their  language  ;  he  lived  among  them ;  he  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  their  customs — customs  wholly  unknown  to  the  ab- 
sent proprietor.  The  one  cofilditien  he  had  to  fiaJfil  to  the  English 


fyrm^  i»iJBrbjii5h..tl)W,W^r«  Ml  iptwwt^A— rw^.pajlijafigftt  ^Siks^mM 
ff^tyr^kiJpm^  <yis§f»-rrin  almost  all— tUl  the  h^  pri|^s,ci3«atfi4 

fr^^wry '^uppoirUf  bifii  fi^mily.  ^uppUied  the  <li8^ict,wt^.a/iy)ari^ 
|pi*rftbi9ji?,,pri]4uc^r  ixi  mo9^  ca3^a  far  gr?ai;er  tbanaiiy  pp^teiblip 
j^ofttbei  ciPuW  ipaakft  by  ta.d^liog  .with  tb^  Iwds*  :  It  i?  a  W% 
tftl^«.^.W*P<^  tlwt  o^.  an  .average  ,q£  maoy  ye4)»  th^,,Pft.i4dl«^r 
H^pifi  coi^.4^  0^ox»  than  4a$taiii  au^edncate  hia  faipiljjin  Ai  Yfupy 
^^i({K»liaj;V#  n[yj«^9)difj:^V9n  when  hia  leas^  waa  inaat  advf^i^gfih 
^f, , .For  Qft^  fprtune laade in  thb  descrmtiop, of  dealiiYgy  tifo^ 
f^i>4a  ,ap4.t^a  pf  thouaai^da  have  be^p  lp$t«.  The  middlepiax^ 
3Y§  Jia,Y^  aai4  in  g^n^  vaa  a  i»a»  p^'.birtb  and,  eduipatiQu.  ?  Wf^ 
ff^\\\s^m^]fom  tb^  o^Qupation  of  bia  life  ta  b^  tlt^  .wauagepjijQntr.frf 
a|^K]^tb€g»  BH^]ifa  ertatt)  and  iUndejir  QirQiimstancei^  in  :wbich  prippeih 
ijf,[Wa,b^2wded> .and  life  itwlf  was  always  risk^,  .and.top,  ol^en 
Jl^^ij-rtis.awiQh  ft. man,  to  receive  northing  for  snph. servioea  1  Wf? 
bf^yp  that  in  m  caae  w.ere.  tb^  prc^Gta.of  the  /claa&.9f  ^fso^s 
fl^l^  by  (thia  Widipas  uaine>  gi^ter  than,  thqs^r  niK^  giy^  .tp 
^;]^si4ept^  <^nfr  ,..A, wxitar  sd iii^  antbu^ly^  Mfho  ye^  j^gf^ 
lb^ri^i#t(^H^of.tba.m]4<^leman  a3  .an  eYy,.'de»mbea,bW:iin  h\» 
f^l^i^i^l^»  to-.the  proprietor  of  Ji^dy.".aa  tb©: driver, tOoUecjijoi?, 
4l^t9»  joi^d  ^eopdtyt."  *  .  This  is  quaintly  and  poyierfnlly  ^preaf^ 
fifl. ,  ^  yf»,lme  j»a  ^|sh  to.  aee  the  systcp  again  ari$e  in  4^a  ,cp|u^ 
ifS^f  b^  i^rcuni9tanfea  agaiaare  creating  it^  .The  habita  of  tM 
flfflHtBy-ftTf^.ta  :oh(jyrge  tJm^  l^aids  witbtbe . portions,  of  yonngf^r 
^ildirWs-^wJ.tbajpintnifea.of  wicjowa.  Many  of  th^  .^tatea  a?^ 
^ciiHaberadiia^  old  d^ts*  ,.Tbp.  ti»h^ant-iJ*arge>  a  pQirti9a,/(j|' 
$b«i»iWfi^at^.wdta«»€^.ot^  by..iba 

Wfffieitc^jwd  tb«>  pwgw^of  l^flatipn  iands  to  increw  tb^W 
|li[,t^'ia?ided.iprpvn^^  bs)  in.tba  oi^iiinatanQeaatatedrr-ij^  bf 
bifkf,ii^<P^Jf>«^^^  fQi'^W^>>t  ^01  what  iii^< to.be.  oall^di^^t  whfif 
T^te>W|  wddtemaB^-b«  will, sow.  fii^d  it^  i^eces^aiy^  ^..tfe 
^^4^l^pa^»)i  did  ^f  .oljd,  to  resida  ^ipong,  I4a.p«i9|ije, ,  Tba.  dntien 
]^iatP!^tlP^.MQ^i^^  painnot  Weesoo^ted.  hy  an.^nt.residingia^ 
|L  j^isfeincch-rby  .o^casiional  vi^-rnor  by.  ixm»  oirrejpoiwienije'.  an4 
in(t^b^P3ga  of.  i^tfsra.  Tb#  pjopfietor^  of  ia»d  in.  wlan4  b*vj^ 
%i,tWil^  fo%^,yea«»  aet^  vijMa  deliiboit^  and  w^f^^m 
4fi^TW9miim  10  ^&^  tj^  e?^t^cn)(ixiatiQn>io£  a.i^a^  'in  w^jr^ 
^^4  ttte,]:ef^t  :i6^  that .  tlu^y  4hm»a^vie^  miast^.  op^py  tbatb  .>3^i7 

yOWP^ipr  ■  tf|i  •:•    « •     »    .  ■  M.    .t  •  •    '      *(  1^ » i(* 

,,  ( Jnuth^  evide?>€€ibefoi5e  thp  I^a^d  Cwnmissionji  ^««e^'fi»d  it.Tepoat'r 

•  '/•••'(•'■>■'''•  >  "      '  •  •     «  •       <     <     .       ■  I         •  ,  '  T 
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^    -■^--'— na  set  to  luw  nmo,  haTi  .._   


■that  fitriDs  set  to  oiw  nmo,  haTe.«a.tlM  tatfuiMiRi 

llDi{^. Web.  mwl  pntcbes  «s  froald  ncWaer:  wpparl^'aui 


rtbing  U  i»nt— and ftU.thi«>i»wviiM  Mi4M 
iqgeioeiit.  A  ^w  q«ieitiiHwiSK]itejMM^JI>M4i 
luLpehare  rnvdacodtbiait^ditiQWil^aiikJlbittk- 

I  of  ihe  laqd— Uuit  th^  Md^p*M  *iUta^ib» 
e— that  ttiQjr  h«d  bwlt,  pbnkw^tlnbMitMkd 
v>  entun  w  tli«  gcwt«r.p«tf)f,9^«b4M()PiM 


mi  .KWthle8s.;^tb«b,wbara.it)>«i)  , 
ef  liaij  cAtcul«ted|  w«8  Ahoqt,  t0-«ifar^i<^lgr 
apnoj^caQOtB  of.  the ,  ItradlATfl. .ifwmiPMb;  iir 
he  continued  u  teBin\tH  i  jtTiHtoi.^%Aite 
OA  his  «»tiate*^-tJHit  iil»iP«»«rtivl*i!»iitt)Jbip 
of ^ana«r tOiSvooEcms}.  .uJlMniWHitigitblll 
I).?  should  .qegleet  w  iDt«BwtB^ati<Mfe«mKi 

1^  |iveU  M  bis  l^^idtofd,  j^aiJA^laCTlilm  Ait 

Id, hesitate  to  ke^  w.iKpur  for  ■iinfkWihBMl* 

^  built  (  W«  tmbeve  tiwt  l«Q(U<n4tiAM<» 
ipmplaia  of,    'the?  detenoi^  tiif«t->iktaulh- 

fuw  ahquld  cea^e  t(^<gfiOW*-  :<"  iPlWH^HAOll^ 
lly,"  piust  ffidst.  The  ^;qgljf^:nf)t>iMMtti')rilt 

reahi411»wcUwiQtfi<»e#'/>tftlwteT<iwitiwfc 
piTHt  be  all  bimieE  Tbw«t4i  ftMHMiofrii*^ 
Bwflf ([^f  SU^S^stt^t^  «Mr«Zf|«Hj^MierMto«M 

^ob«of  li&.iii«!b«  iM)i>}i^d  mtbom^bMiC 

eaiiar«itbat.thftWa«cariV'«(i4°^ '('''<)>*')>''*' 
^  tKa  coidiaiuiice  of  tb^,«friii  wMimytfnik 
Op.  in  ^ociitjr,  i*  the  «riA»nofl  ofi  ,tb||.i9t^Mv 
the  ite^daicgr  9f  tb£ix.w]]#^^H>lMg<»tMtMftaiA* 
.  profits  of  WW  ^pricw  0)fidit  >lpeia>nBQ[a  i»|^ 
len^h^  beeU'todie^ttrof.-.  V  -  .id  b  )o  tuers 
ii»OQBrs  have  recwamai>ded'8QiMffHariii(aiw 
!^  and  the  i^^ajto^e  W<!,;'i|k  tJIWi^Mfe'Siilf 
^uwaendatiou^  Xho  figltit,i%'mmip^^ 
•B  of  iTent  is  BOW  dpiw  »v«p.  TSmVtmmmf 
idlng  Its  aboUtic)%  st^  thftt  th»i^)r)in)  ^4 
dby  a««nparativ#^yi;?c«it»ta^te^  ;ilts«lli( 
aw  of  Ei^land  £ot  aendy-fi'  <tmiH^'■hlt>^fi^ 
KM  .appear 'to  have  axwen  fwuj  itwufaiii^ 
d,Hi«-oiily  mewo^  «£  g&uiBg,H9.tiiia4  Asm 
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tp%  fiel^r  ,t|}  Jn^ffefitiYei  and  thofefi^re  but  the  commfioqiNtt^nt^ 
u^tead'of  the  terouBatipn  of  atrife  between  lan(ttor4.aBd  .teipi.^; 
, ,  Wbw  Uud  la  out  of  ha^f  the  GonunissioJDu^irs  nw^vm/m^ .  \^ 
:ralae  being  aseertaiined  by  competent;  persons,  and  the  rent  fis^ 
ed  on  it  by  them.  This  has  already  been  becoming  pi:etfgr  ge* 
t^em  through  the  country,  on  the  better  managed  pstates^ 

>  The  Capimi^ion«rs  propose  that  the  agent  <w  property  sb^ld 
reside  quj  or  near  the  estate  he  manages.  In  t^eir  report  i  thef 
l^ppe^  to.  countenance  a  statement  frequently  made  in  the.  ev^ 
^eiipe,  thi^t  estate/s  cannot  be  well  managed  under  the  reaeivei^ 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  they  advise  £Eicilitie8  to  be  given  tp 
.l;i)e  early  saloof  smch  estates.  Many  of  the  estates,  m^i^jf^^ 
under^ttch  moinagement,  are  the  property  of  minors  and  kmatie^ 
ipid  to  agre^t  extent  tlie  evil  must  continue-^at  all  ovent^i^a^ 
Wt  be  remedied  in  the  way  the  Commissioners  auggesL    .-    .  -^ 

.  A* very  important  miggestion  follows  in  their  report*.  -1^  if 
,  iljiat  estates  should,  wh^e  possible,  be  sold  in  amal^  <porlio^ 
t^l^  ^  present.  Many  now  employed  in  agricultom  wonld  Ifp 
glad  of  anch  <^portanity  of  becoming  proprietors  instead  .c^T 
tmav^p  '^  A  larger  proportion  of  tlie  population  than  at  preaei^t 
would  become  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  ^ge^ 
order^  apd  the  hope  of  gaining  admission  into  this  classof  aaa^ 
Jandpwiiers,  ,woula  stimniate  the  renting  fanner  to  inciieased  e^ 
^rtion  and  persevering  industry*"'— i2^por4  pttge  27.  .  f 

>  Aft'^c^tural  schools  are  recommended.  Through  the  eotin^ 
tbete*.  are  at  present  a  number  of  local  societies  in  coonesiieK 
with  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society*  Such  institutiMs  atw 
likely  to  increase,  and  we  cannot  but  tibink  that  an  agficuhsMkl 
teaclW  i^:»pointed  to  each,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  xitiH 
the  &ams^^iL  the  estates  of  the  subscribers,  would  be  ef  1^  ut^ 
most  benefit.  The  fanner  and  his  children  would  be  tbusria^y 
structed  in  the  branch  of  knowledge  by  which,  in  sdl  prebabiliil^ 
ibey  will  .have  to  support  themselves  hereafter ;  and,.  a&  .1^ 
BladteJT  suggests,  the  education  be  given  ^^  in  the  most  econo^ 
mocal  way,,  not  depriving  the  father  of  the  asKstanes  <tf,  h^ 
chiklrfA  while,  they  are  receiving  instruction."  In  sil  Bokiffck$i 
and  coUi^es  supported  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  public  (nmji^ 
such  instruction  should  be  communicated. 

The  perplexities  g£  ^e  qnestion  be£[H?e  us  are  net-  mueh  Fe^ 
Sieved  by  tne  labours  of  the  various  committees,  which  have:>pjl^ 
sented  their  reports  and  evidence  to  the  pnblic  in  votumes.too^ 
ufiwieldy  for  every-day  use.  Emigration  is  recominpendwlhy' 
#ie  «  Committee  on  Emigration"  of  1824  and  1825 ;  b^  Ui^ 
Committee  «  On  the  State  of  Ireland,"  in  1832,  and  by  the 
*^Poop  Inquiiry  Committee"  of  18»5  and  1886.  Thw  Camtmttee 
rf  "  Public  Works,'*  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  country  as  not 


'Smie  6/ Ireland.  ^'MS 

•«t»l«lMh&^4  mmiieitt  qiianHty  (yf '  labdnr  td'^'cIHv^Itiii^'fWf*. 
tefe^c^s,  they '  tSi^Sttdde  the  State  from  assJstSrrg  eiiii^fctiiti^;  Md 
ffecbttltft^rtd  thedj^pHcatfoh  of  the  internal  TesbiriteeS'ofthe'  6iun- 
*^te  int^Tkg  the  cohditi6n  rf  its  'pOp^Moir;  Thfe'ftt*i;'6f 
tit«er-fpoptilfttld*i  trith  I'especf  to  inte&d  has  been,  +r$  ^ink, 
proved;  btit  the  oVer-pbpulation  is  not  of  eflfecftive  !kb*iii?ets.'  ^kffy 
liittfrfaffes  hare  crowded  the  land  with  the  young  arid  the  helpkeasi 
the'Irishpeasatit's  house  swarms  with  children— ^his  owii'fetreiigth 
bi^aks  down  early.  A  country  may  thn^  be  over-pieopled-i^maity 
months  to  feed,  wiKli  few  hands  to  labour .♦  Mr.  Griffilbj  When 
e'ngaged  On  public  works,  said,  the  only  dlfBcUhy  he  fotiiid  wis 
•fttSnthe  wanft  of  labourers.  This  caused-  Ms  active  dperation^ 
t^'be  «  confined  to  four  months  in  the  ye&r.^  Dm-ihgth'^:  rt^- 
ifetthiirig  part  of  the  year,  the  peasantry  find  abuhd^t  ocbttptk^ 
tion  in  agrleultural  employment.  **  Tin's,**  he  says,  ^^wim  bft 
tk)nkant  e^perfence  dtring  twelve  years  in  the  cbtinties  of  Obrk^ 
Kcriy,'  Limerick,  arid  Tipperary.  Extpaordinarv,'thefefote^  asf^ 
fh)tt[  prfecdnceited  notions,  it  may  appearj  the  only  ttpptefcenScto 
I*  entertain  of  being  able  to  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  4 
Ihrge  portion  of  the  Crown  Lands,  is  the  want -of  a  stlffidteiit 

Imraber  at  the  periods  required."t  With  suchfdcts,  stated  on 
fcraefc  ailthority,  emigration  seems  a  strange  rerhedy-^^ffet  WibWf 
8»aitge,'  if  it  be  tnie,  as  is  stated  by  many  ^itrt*sses  Of  great  trt* 
telHgence  and  e:!fperience,  that  there  is  no  lawd  tri  the  Mit^oM 
i^ridh  feould  not  be  made  to  produce  three  thnes  fh6  ^tflthfil^of 
ftsf  present  produ<^e,  be  that  produce  what  it  may.  Mr.  O'EetBy^ 
ISrho makes  this  statement,  instances  «ti  espenrnent  made  by' Hirtjself 
6tf  fiv^  acihes,  increased,  at  an  expense  of  ^120,  ft'om  ttvenly  shlU 
Jfmm  in  ralue  to  fifty  shillings  per  acre.  This  ^120  was  earrierf 
by  boys  of  thirteen  years  of  age^  arid  old  men;  who,  in  task-^Woi^k,* 
erttoed  from  ninepence  to  two  shillings  a-»-day  j— ^they  cam^  tih«># 
iHJtefi  to  this  work.  Mr.  Maxwell  Blacker,  in  his  valpabJe  essSy;:' 
aMk  wfiich  we  have  before  quoted  throughotift,  as^trtnesth^  $ifi\4 
feets,  and  deduces  the  important  inference^'  fh«t  a^  at  pf^etttj 
th#  wfbolirs^m'afket  is  ferowded  not  alone  with  cotttferaj  who  h'fild 
im-hntiy  but  with  the  occupiers  of  small  patched  of  laifd— s^ 
sottiefottr  01?  :five  dcres— any  improved  n^ode  of  cnltiVaffeif 


irf'i'lW       |i  I 
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"*  ^  Stippose  a  mail  and  his  wife,  with  a  young  family  of  four  children,  are  atlowoa 
f^fn^ld  feitch  per  day,  this  would  be  Hifit^four  m^eals  hi  tllto  tv^e*  *  to  ^WtW^I^ 
wlMtcb^  sin  riiUKngs  per  w€ek  will  supply  seventy-two  pencA,  whie^  must  also  sopfdys 
Ipdgings  washing,  fuel,  and  clotliing.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Yet  tbi% 
is  jukbve  the  usual  rate  of  wages." — Maxwell  blather's  Ifeport  as  to  the  ImprovemenV 
So^Uty/hr  h'sfdndy  1845.  ^ 

.  +.  Fa^lamenta^y  Paperafor  1834,  No.  17S,  quoted  by  Mr.  Doi»'daiUt  uncrol  t|i< 
ol^cera  of  the  Devon  Laud* Commission^. lo  some  valuable  papeu  on. the  statis^ica  qf^ 
Irian  Agricuitiire.  "  /        '^ 


m  State  d}  fretarJ. 

y'WHi'myfs  tiifi  employment  to  tHefiwin^t  ott  tlittiJ* 'fl*<\i"iyitJlJ 
S^ftW!i-,Save  toe  cottier  labourer  without  tlieir  c6iap^{mti'''M 
(ifldlj^rlc  88  Tniglit  offer,  and  would  riectSSiinljf-''itioife^e''thia 
y^gea  c^the  latter  and  the  coinforfa  of  botTi.  -.■■.■.<:>-,  !■,■ 

',  ^r*  fjr4  ipore  satiafioJ  of  an  improved  agrictfltntc  gWirig  JK* 
cx¥B^4  productiveness  to  good  soils,  than'  *e  have  CTy  grtirt 
ei^ptg^tion  cf  a  remunerative  reclamation  "of  'bog  'fair  wSMii 
Im^  j  Wb  (lo'  not  remember  seeitig  it  adverted  to  an^'AiWe 
|iVj(,,,in'M'r.,  Smith  O'Brien's  letters,  that  fltese  \va^  10S^', 
^.tliey'.^re  called,'are  at  this  moment' productH-el' .Thtiy",?^ 
pa^orages,  of  great  extent  and  value,  aiid  no  ^niotini'  tif '^• 
R^ndttui^  rail  So  much  more  with  them  than  ts  dotife  i^t'pttestWti 
Xo  p!^:tic,ul%r  Waliti^s,  sometliing  maybe  dJme'at'an 'exp^Hffit 
iiire  greater, than  tlie  fee-simple  of  the  bdst  limfl  in  th'6  felalifli 
I,^  Spay.'be  even  desirable  to'makb'the  attemjit  as'S  greit<JoVfert^ 
^en^.  wp^V ^i*'',  t^e  previous  kno\yledge  that  its'  CljiBftl^ 
^lik^^.t^  w,  a  considerable  improvement  of  tfle'cIJma*e,4Wt 
dbcuipents  whicli  tha  Commissioners  hnf ^  p^bll^d,  ^^j'^V 
^liM^.^.^Jriffi,0's  piost  valuaMe  report,  liay6  satiaflfea"iJs ' tHl 
^,fa^^(W^iye',^exjMt'mucIl,fi-oBi  the  itfertlpt  t6  briiig'thgte'iBfii 
cumyatiep/  '  W's.'snpiJd'be  sort-y.'  h6WeVer,'"t6-.li«v?-ttie''Bd^ 
of  Works  divert^  from  -works  of  irtdotibt^lJ' \itiUty,-ftdiffi 
'  *  rougli'  wSl'd  "and  hbgledea'  tarts  '*ii';^ 
;' rivers'' ilai'iga'ble,  aJfliflg ■'aitd''*infict 
90intnerc6  ahA  cftiKiatiOft.'  I  ■  'OP'thi 
in'  before  ''ttie'  ^rfeent  ■dfeaslreus''''itta 
tr,  the  Committee  on  fte  9li*fe  ttFtHW 
ave  expressed  the  ,iynoWiiig%I^HBndjii5ri 
ijproduced  ByAieSe  ptibti^wtirls^fMetf 
iRi;v«ti6n, '  iniptOve^l  '^aWts  tif'  'IkSikm 
rjftstice,thfe''r6^st^lik'hmatt'bf'iilSfiiti 
1  districts.^  ti  domestic  ooltJMsWlii^yflt! 
certain  districts,  a  dtediitrttoil'  6P  iffitffl 
insideratl'e  irtC^fee  flf 'AivaWii*'  ''■'^l"'"! 
iiT^ylibm  disf re^^  phi^" fefls  ia'SWIlWi 
es, '.-(yhd  ,appeitrs'to-lm(rii^''tBq'KTOfi8ft' 
lofiinc  the  ekiW>^M^'^<i^stif^t{i^ 
a  for  thb  use  of  £3 W^  ttiniHfi)'jiflail,| 

Wyoii  cofne:'to'itJ'lA^tr''#i«tta(«ft 
tW  them  froto  VeeV'tfr  Wfeek.  MS^fm 
lyesflction  tfiat 'hW'bfen''W^ttfee4!i*H 
much  ti:u'th;'buf'fhe':M^?f'Ht!l)4i"'W8 
ividlials  canriftt  in  geirejtet'^iri^  df'WW 
mgirom  rfelifc'erjite  pUrp<ife;'''^cStf' 

s6ii)hg  k  Tt  1^  iii^  )&mmmi^dfss^ 


j^late  o^  {retail^  £AJ 

^^lf\\\^r^]^po^tex,vl^lmM  does  not  himself  hbl^  land,7ljl 


pfi^ch  of  ^lipnd.ffom  soiu^  ffirmer,'in  wTiicli  to  groW  nii  VfearS  t/rti 
of  potatoes.     These  ajfe  ippst  frequently  paid  forWTiisI^'bbdri'A 
fwtbetaime^ijroinwliom  he  has  the  potajx>  gfounif-'  Tneliibcini^ 
^ft£fl  STOplies  tie  i^anure,  and  as  the  field,  after  fe^iiigW^e^  mj 
njii)^  ff^f  ptitato^.  witl  in  the  next  j-es 
^a^^ii  pfteu  is  to  have  tbe  potatoes  fr 
itnn^.;    The  potatoes,  axp  a  precarious 
ac^olpb^  puin  to,th(t  labourer.     The  in( 
TviU  ppj^i^ly^  .soon  li^ye  the  effeot  of  pi 
oif.d^Wigj  ftpdithis,  tof(et|icr  wjththo  ] 
jMaR,:will.preyent  the  farmer"  from  allov 
Ifttfi.liti  Sift  f  i^^iTpua  a,  crop,  even'if  he 

bet^^;  W,d>3n4  tHe  eol^titiition  of  piece 
dw  ffi^igeSB,  f^lliof  Wj&ipli  are  introduced 
IwpqrerQii  pjifclic- works,  will  Soon  ri 

Sf  t^^  ol4,systein>  The  con-acre  labour 
i^Cfpeif-Ttwill,  allow  others  to  stow  the  fif 
pi^y;tej,pie  pt;Aato,  and.wfll  V.aWe  ti;) 
^RshareioUuelt^  iood  a^  'lis  f'*''n'"i^s 
taoetto  all.  but  most  of  all  to  himself. 


^4^ '  Stittd  of  Irehnd. 

nfecfes^fitryfbr  ftiwn  labdtrrers  to  he'  heI4  direct  from*  the  lain Aold 
Irt^'tlib  labtMii^r.  'If  we  tindtrstand  him  yightly,  he^oulA  have 
witfi  each  lAbotiret's  house  his  own  sttiall  plot  of  tillage  grotvud^ 
arid  thus,  we  fear,  mabe  the  cottier  a  small  fermev.  •  TV  e  think' 
ii^  would  he'  belter  not,  fir  the  labourer's  «>T^di<Son  cannot  be 
eisseiifiaHy  itiip'roved  till"  he  ceases  to  have  land  of  bis  owb, 

Our- task  of  analysis  aud  review  is  bow  coaipleled.    It  is  upon 
aftlll  and'  accurate' knowlcfdge  of  things  as  they  hav^a  been^  and' 
as  they  now  are  in  Ireland,  that  any  new  legisktioti  affecting  the 
tenure  of  land  in  that  country  can  alone  be  fittingly  and  porosp^w 
dody^founded.     What  specific  measures  of  this  kind  should  hn' 
udopted  we  shall  not  now  discuss.    There  is  one  such,  h<m:fiV«r^ 
which  we  wbuld  venture  to  recommend— tibe  getting  ©id  instttwl^ 
ly  of  most,  IP  not  "all  of  our  Irish  entails.     It  would  assist  inprs-' 
serrtifig  in' the  same  femily  some  part  of  many  properties, "by 
letting  other  parts  of  them  be  sold.     It  wotild  throw  land  intd 
tNe  market  in  a  way  the  ttipst  advanta^^eous  bbth  to  the  buVer' 
arid  to  the  seller:    It  would  at  once  annihilate  M  the  anotnaiies  * 
(^nlrid^leatid  tenant^s  right,  and  the  sale  of  one  man's  good"* 
TVill'it^  another  man's  property.    It  would  tescme  large  tMAsicS' 
land  oviif  of  'the  bands  of  thosi^  who  have  not  the  power,  thongU> 
they  had  kll  tie  will,  to  render  them  more  productive.  •  And  it 
wbnld  be  as  great  a  relief  to  many  of  the  burdened  ptoprietow; 
tkem^lv^^^  as  it  W6uM  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  would  b^  unm** 
nibried  theireby  to  the  hew  efforts  of  a  more  a6|»ring  husbjindryv 
H^ad-iatidlbr(is,  'arid  middle-men  and  tadls-men  there  still  wouldi 
be,  but  these  distinctions  Would  be  as  indifferent  to  the  peace  of' 
surrounding  society  as  the  varieties  6f  colour  in  "  the  grass  th^ft 
is  Wreeri  atxa  the  rose*  that  is  red  ?'^— whilst  white-feet  and  black* 
&M,  arid'White^boys  and- night-boys,  and  Captain  Starlight- and> 
lUi  meriy-meii  all  should  vanish — to  be  seen  no  more  but  in  tliq- 
pictures  of  romance. 

We  liave  avoided,  as  lying  outside  of  our  design,  all  reference 
t(9i.ihai fiigiuful  caUunity.whichy  in  the  speed  md  in  thet eis^nt 
aoid  in -tiie^awfulness  of  its  descent  upon  us,  haA  outstripped  tba.' 
sjtlticipatio'n^  of  the  wisest,  atid  the  alarms  of  the  liiost  ie^jftih; 
Mora  than  two  millions  of  our  people  have  bj^en  left  ^\Ul^ou^  th^ir ' 
^^J'  bread,  dnd  disease  and  death  are  already  at  work  aoaoi^gsdia. 
^nnislung  itiultitodes.     Our  poor-houses  have  been  converted 
into  hospitaky  daily  ibesiege4  by  crowds  of  the  hm  wi  hupgryx 
iHiO'Sie^rcehav^^  strength  kOt  to  sts^ger  up  to  their  doo«a  and 
dry  out  for  ?Klriiiission ;  and  hundreds  have  already  been  borne 
(MloS  thdfiOL  lb  ttutimely  burial.     Our  church-yards  have  seen 
alrangeyavming  givves  of  unusual  width,  into  whidji  unooff 
^ed  Dodfes  have  beep  flung.    In  districts  more  remot^  grave* 
img^  in  hovel!rflofia:&  have  supplied  the   only,  coyeriog  whick 
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flw  iKrid  ooi'ptos  have  goUcn,  fHmin^lirQd  ublieri^  idtntcjf. 
ncAriiti  hollow  ilaupbtar,  anil  now  iu  dol^fuiihou^lji^gg  liolfling: 
Ittatde  theot  unbaUowed  wake — whilst  far  hwajt  .  ia)n9iig  «))£ 
lolnaly  bills,  inea  uro  iyiag  wit  to  rot  jq  t))Q  wma  pia^ei  AYberfl 
tbsyJay  down  to  dia.*  Gome  nitb  what  speed  it  nuiiy-r^Pltpa 
what  help  4t  Gan-i-to  thousaiids  we  fear  tbtt  r  p^aecovn  cbwity,  will 
caniflialt  tfio  lat».  Wa  do  not  ia  tUe  leaat  distrust  tbat  oliAivtyi 
Iftbom  be  thousands  of  sufferers,  there  are  mitliona  of  Bympfh 
thiben  around  tbero  a^ng  eagerly  what  they  are  to  do>  and  bow 
tbfiy.are  t»  do  it.  Nor  do  we  disgust  at  all  the  ^ovoniiDent  of 
tbt)  coimtxyj  What  its  moaaures  may  be  i}ii  sieoti^  tlwaM^fu^ 
enMar^eoe^  (tjiougb  they  nay  already  have  basnmade.pablkl 
w.b)fet  we  pea  mose  lines)  we  luLve  no  mt^ans  of  ut^Q^^tiMv 
nDQi)ipt,  »nd-  lar^.aud  energetic  tbej  must  ba.iE  tbqy  am  .in  be, 
of  any  avail.  That  it  may  be  encouraged,  bowerer,  to  i^eet 
tb»  < emfi:^i;eDfly  as  it  should  be  mot^  QoT^roiaeiit  8ftQul4,  h^, 
laadti' to  (Wl  that  a .  generous  and  jinauapicioiua,  cpn£dopi;«  if. 
i«poa«d  in  it.  Most  certainly  we  sbonld  not  be  disposed  to  quAPi 
ref  with  the  nuxle  and  form  of  what  may  b&  proposed^  if  ftf  itfi 
(.'KeoBtiftn  it  give  promiee  of  success.  B^s^raints  wbinb  in  ordi'i 
ntfry.obrcnnistancea  it  were  light  that  our  Government  slioighl: 
<^«f  vc,  it  were  wrong  that  it  here  phould  rba  Immpered  by.  ,  Ji 
C0ui^se  whiob,  in  oominoQ  timef),  w«  migl^  feel  di^xngd  ^  eoth 
damn  as  illegitimate  or  arbitrary,  or  even  tjCAnnic^!*  vieisboiltli, 
ha  p«f)ared  to  aoauiesce  io,  perhaps  even  to  applamd-  It  )i^. 
alilmly,  as  we  tbmk,  acted  itightly  in  forbearing  to^entfil  tb^ 
food  market  as  a  rival  ptirchager  with  the  merchant,' — in  rt^fus--; 
iog  to  int^^e  with  tne  ordinary  o^ration  of  (hose,  laws  bx 
wilioh  the  ptioe  o£  food  is  regulated.  .  But  if  it  is  to  do  ^vic^ 
able  wo>rk  tor  Ireland  in  this  gi'eat;(^is,it  may  hayeto  ilp^hin^t): 
appamntly  more  violent-^txencliing  more  iipon  private  rignta  titvft 


'*•  bppreBs'ed  as  we  are  by  a  rceolleetion  lif -the  msnj  crtmea  In  Whith/nAidi  haf 
bMi^scrirflcn  and  tiA  wall  cailed  *>  the  vilejaalicsof  r««eage''eitpmiMH!ilet)f,;wA 
y^\.  iiwuiot  heaiuta  Ja  exprtx»  our  full  eanouirenoe  ijilk  tin  Cpmcni^ioQ^ni  wW 
et»(e  tijcir  "  itronftscuseof  tlie  piticnt  endui'aiice  wliicli  tlio  lalauriiig  tlaasea  bttv^ 
gcncrnTly  cihilrited  under  sufferings  greater  tlinn  Uie  people  ( 
iil'EUcapiR 'hnve  had  to  xUBlain,"'— greater  privattons)  greata 
C^f^Wiepei's  wituBBaed  liave  bpen  einca  e»peri«M*^'  "od  sli] 
patiifiica  liuB  for  tlie  most  pait  coiitiniicil  to  distinguish  tlictt 
of  Ibis  ate 'befbre  us— de  select  one  :  The  Bcclor  orttwHddii 
tbe  WuB^flf  Kan7,nFeer  stating  bis  belief  tliaH  nporo  than.b 
the  [ilaai  «ill  peri^  uultaa  relieved  by  the  Uuverumeut^  adda 
land  bere  n'LU  be  desolate  next  year.     Tlio  poor  people  hero  be 

tlio  greatest  patience.     A  short  time  since,  when  t]i)t^.flVB  tot- — .- 

ed'an  tlie  quay,  in  were  obliged  to  le«r*  two  hundred  PVphs  of  it  uut/oi;  ti>tt  «'i^^ 
au4  althougli  Uia  whole  ponula^on  was  in  the  ^atest  viaal,  not  a  MTsop  puuq^ 
near  it,  though  it  coiild  have  Wen  all  carHcd  away.  They  know  we  in  dohjg  Out' 
best  (or  i\Mm."—EHraf/r  fmm  CorrftKmdentit  pvbHtiiM  by  ikr  Ctktml  litU^Oam- ■ 
aittet  by  the  Society  o/Frieadt,  p.  119. 
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even  such  a  course  would  have  involved.  More,  evidently,  most 
be  done  than  to  convey  immediate  supplies  of  food  to  the  perish- 
ing. Legislation  on  a  large  scaleppJosislation  summary  and  strin- 
gent— ^legislation  affecting  de^^stnoextensively  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty may  be  called  for  and  absolutely  required.  The  Irish  proprie- 
tors, we  observe,  have  already  j^eil  in  an  alliance — ^an  alliance 
new  to  their  country,  and  most  auspicious  in  the  circumstance 
that  aU^'^^y^^iMMSiRisHBtf^^H^ft  f^iJeiUOlnilliaB aside. 
And  if  it  shall  appear,  as  we  trust  it  shall,  that  the  great  ani- 
mating impulse  leading  on  to  that  alliance  has  been  a  high  and 
patriotic  design,  not  ifier&Iy  instantly^tDTdfeve  the  suffering,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  the  singular  occasion  Divine  Providence 
hrfe%fJW^J#4. A^^^^^  =^^^  ^^  material,  social,  and 


M^mmf^xymi^,^ tiofkQtJjf^ mem ;  an^i:to^'<hi!r',/(w^ -mm^^xmji^iMkb 
^'^likfy  ^owe  ^the*^3gP^«est?^4geWice  ^teb '  teiis  ^ef#r  »«Vetsbteeii»»R«»^ 

iiBymn^pimahemi^^ms^.mikiihma  we^hutg^infireiTWiwctlj^paUMi^ 
•teiwd  te^thet^^i*l"SW)d;'nfthd  if  fli«v^sh»l*-irtorflt^Jifcttfeta^p«t'flto»8 


onapdilshMk  aU.t^ui^;iapsdi  fiitJaUigent  MieUrinfisbfics.c&r,ti9^aBd'% 
shall  db««»p**ifte-'-fe^^^Afe <" '&^mg[ltifif'^ 
wholesome  leg^lative  enactments,  wlief^y,'whtisrtR^^i^* 


n(|ivi)Uriempt  £Bs;^nil'^dHl)d;i|}  ifi/ia  Eil&^land  th^t  leeliSyadinoMrnHmalirfi 

iti'ofc'deatb^^bttt^'wtft  shall  ihA  Uaaifio^QdVOift^^lia^^ 


^  tTOW^tadytdrfiwa^^  aodt-^lsurod)i6|)pwan(lofMre^t^  •ifi^}(thati;)&fit:rfii^fa 


by  ^ome  new  and  K^ndIyMtrQt^>mei>fe.,to.  Olffl^Jj^o^ 

•  «  What  should  hinder  us,"  said  feerkeley  i^:if?^^*'t^';:?i§'iW#0^i^^ 
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&t/T'k9lA(^  9w(mBi,  49&'^}m^^  of 
Hj|9tingsy.^436,  42f7-^  confiscation^  and 
roBli>e;rie8  commhted1)Y  ftem,~438y  439 — ' 
dklfton^sl  MhflViMil:  WISke  Kdntnin  go- 
▼oryimf i||^  .^^St^tfae '  Pp]^  vead*'  tfiitw 
leeatejflQiNQriQajilze  the  Ciiurcl^  444 — 
LiUfWAc  ia  k!i^t,ted  pdniatd,  ^l^-^jiistice  ^ 
ofi'GMitidofl;  «!  Nonftutn  •  B^oiik^  to  tli« 
Sai9>Q^  4^^thd  ^oimaft  nabmty^  ^X 
— -abflphltisin  in  ^e  roigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
arm  totzatJ6t^,'4^4-^rig!ir  of  Mkgna 
CMHa/ 4eSLLL^M  l)|i  Ihe    noi]»&  tit 

Ei^ljjsl;!*  lA9gUM^  over  Norman  French, 
4«f;'  4«a!— revival  of  latin  in  Ifengland 
•  afiei'lftir  CoUqtitab,  '4id9-uJ0tt*  praent 
Is^gf^lgeii  i^tuvi^  of  ^oftttian^and  Saxon, 
*^»  471 — ^manners  oi  the  Anglo-Nor- 

AngtobBai^ti '  Cbiriili^trai'  f asbbba  A  ftfter 
thc^Eobjan  |hode)«  K^i^aaKor  of  i^- 
miiiis^ring  the  sacraments.  10,  ll^T-m- 
dttfgei^cids,  ll_LdedKtie  df  rwi^ron  during 
thfer'iiUnMi  inkrMfidn^i  ri^^^the  Aiiglor 
NoiTBpfin  .josafs^ti^Uy,  the  Sf-me  ita  Ihe., 
Afkiio-Saxon  Church,  13  —  Lanfranc^s 
trMttii^t  of  ^6^X011 'bisIiOi^s^  14— 4tt^p<^rt' 
ofstli^bltii^^,  £[0..:ia'{iortioii  oi  iheiMMm 
inV-^,fyr^e:8oof,31-^pa*pp«Mige,^?. 
Aragrv  ^7  ">»  Eloge  on,  Watt,  4  7o.  r 
AstSfl^f,^^t4lanbtt«i  0f,^ig66rah6e'for<-' 
mijiilfntj^ttt«ik>tbM'  <tf  darocioiiiiiiaw 
S^»Sftiht%hpnto^^of4^  pW; 
208 — ^imperfect  reliance  on  the  facts  and 
d^^o&  M^k^eiic^;  299,  !2fl^0^dti^Di6' 
of  «  Cycle  of  eelestial  objects,"  by  Cap- 
tain Smith,  21 1— Dr.  Nicholas  work  «*  on 

— -J&:rcur|y^  Venuis,  2l3,  ^l^the  Eartli, 
2rT'51^— Mftrs  ahd  ^he'Vve  smaller 
*  pIane1s,2t^,t^iy-:iJiipiter,217--4Saturii, 
Uranus,  218,  219 — discoTOry  of  a  new 
plaaetiu  1846^219-232— comets^  225-231. 


ji 

-^measures  of'celj^ftiial'ji/ils^h^d^'itod 
di^ttncM^  2S1,  {U0i^tiiri^>  (tf^'iMble 
stairs,  289-^OQb]Aan4.t^lo#^.df'|#rs9 
233-239— nebular  hypoth^^  239-2f 0— 
inquiry  a&  ttTt^t  Is  thk'sml«rbit«  iad 
objeot  df  o^btm  tyit6(^MV^fm(h\e 
ai^alogy  >pty»een.  ^wr  ;0W  ,^;,^er 
inrorlds.  242,  243-t-co«»l,roQks  and  islajnds 
in  thePkciflc  ^d  IpdSkf  o;yin/'i44. 
04«-ii8litttAs-#ii^lttd  )liMmfi|g(lff'6if- 

dueed  th^from^  2i8-248 — an^gcment 
of  tho'diff^ri^nt  ^^logiditkl'f<>rdiaibnil;'i50 
M^tfyst^ittiitf '  tt6uii«&<>ii«Sl«Jaiibc^ 

to  t^vr  1^1©,  2d<H5^4^fWfiW5j»<tfl^^ 
universe  and  nttVsness  01  ma^  25^-^5. 
AuguAtmo— ha^  no'  ^HM  to  iHie  ^HiSe  ^^e 
niMMt  t£  Bagliind^i84-i]fai  iMl&liisgmnd 
ob|urges#cj^ins^jthe$nt^^/f^    .'!l^< 

BidhNia,  Bdofc  tof ^'ScBttMv  rli|y)  lAjleaiddier 
..WJiitoJawj,2^;<   1.    ,.:,    t./i  rr.,-Jf4 

Barbour,  Jphn-r-^opulaaty  of  hia  work,  1 80 
--^ktrafets  ftottt  Ws'Wtifei^^,  lin^!f4P 

Bfe<ftiet;Tfaonws  i^^^l^t  ediioMfMia^pvpu- 

lafil^rjvith  tlm,  JIIotou^,  JS>|jr^,,4^^  J57 

—he  is  created  archDisnop  oy  Henry,  458, 

'4;}9~lh1k  ban)^htn«ni  aiMl  d^atlr,  1^,  462. 

Blftgdcnj  Driy-Mlfiitet  fren^jfn^iltt^  CDHiYlwi- 

.  i  tion  of  inU^tt  43&^  4^6T4fMjfct€fl^/^ 
cretary  ot  the  Royal  Society,  564.    r 

MtoM^H-tbcin  esttewlidiitbf  illr^nBmh  5 

: . .^hof»  jfi^ngj^  wU^v  *«ti^9^i|^ 

dinerencvQ  with  fhe  Normans  regurmoir 

''ihe'ten^kWj&c^  i^-ii'  '^^^i  i^rao^vir* 

Brougham,  UHirV^H  Wntf  iflfccMit  of 
the  disooyery  Of  the  composition  of  w^ter, 

Carlyife,  Thort'i^^hlSakWJim^^ 
ty  in{elltf6tt^G&n/;mm^"^ 

Cavendish,  Mr., — Mr.  Harcourt  ani^1>r. 
WheweU  asn^  to  him  the  merit  of  the 
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discovery  td  the  pompoeition  of  wat«r» 
476»  492'-4iif»  img^oroptf  eoqdnst  to- 
wards WlU^  505.. 

the  Btao4&r<l  .of  comfort  azid  <vi>oyro«|it 
amopg  the  people,  114. 

Chi:i8tianity,*.^troduietioa  of  into  BntAiii, 
1 — it  is  modified  by  the  choractei;,  issti- 
tutioi^i  and  «itimtiQn  of  it9  pirofesoonii 
17-19. 

Col|eoti<m  of  Songs  and  BalUds  relative  to 

,  .the  London  fl|]|>seuticH.<U)dtriiil«fb&«>, 
dnrii^  the  reigus  of  Heniy  VXIL,  Sh«i- 
beth,  and  James  I<»  edited  byCIwrrles 
Mackay,  £9q<,  for  the  Percy  Society,  25. 

C<4le9tw>9  of  Old  BaUads  aqtfri^r.to  the 
reigo  ^  Cliai'les  I.,  edited  by  J.  Payne 
Colliery  Esq.,  for  the  Percy  Society,  25. 

CoUi^  J,  P^  JSte  CeU^tioD,  of  Old  BaUa(i3, 

.  &e< 

Cowin,  M..^his  ab;I«tiM«a  on  th«  f^hilosophy 
of  K»^t,  297 ^^isf^  apperceptitu  of  the 
Creator^  2dSb-i¥s  .  Cartesiauism,  ZQ\ry- 
his,  qoutrover^r  \viih  3ir  W*  Haaailtan, 

.  304. 

Cl>wlej%  Ahrahamm- the  idcd  of  the  aga  xn 

.which  he  UvQd)t-3^5-«*.imim)ra|ity  el  the 

..ppets  of  hi»  9ge»  SOli  ^  King  ChncleB 

.  U's<  .OipiMon  «f  hixv,  a(>7^Flatmau'B 
panegyn«s  on  Cowley,  3j63*  3^-^U  first 

;  velmne  of  poetcy,  370— i¥)ein9  written  on 
hiadeoti^  37li37B^ahn8«n  ^aeses  him 
anntni^  the  natetaphyeital  |i>oets  af  the 
174h  «entury»  &74'-T-Addis«|i's  criticism 

;.  Qtk  QcmXes'A  wi(«  375,  37$^the  story  of 
AgWiis»  S77,  378^Gowle^'s  love  of  xe- 
tir^ment,  379-333^  different  editions  of 

.  his  work^i  383,  384 — his  elegiac  poems, 
385-^his  Plautarinin,  386-389u-4ran6la- 
tion^of  liiftpo^p^ 389, 390"  ■hia  inelan* 
choly  turn  of  mindy  392,  393*— i;i»popidar- 
jty  df  ht«  Ode  on.  Brntus^  393, 894— his 
object  in  M-nting  Davideis^  398»  399— 
genei'al  v^v.  of  CaM'ky's  soerits  as  a  poet, 

•  3p0i»  4O0L  .  . 

Critics,,ii9-^l,  67,     -.      . 

Bc^YOQ  C^mnissiMi,  the„  503, 

Dubufe's  pietiMre  of.  Atea  and  JSveirr^ha- 

t'  '.•'♦..'■ 

E. 
Edward  I.-~.Alexande]:,III.  does  homage  to 

him,    123,    I24^his   oppvqi^aU  of  .^he 

bota%  ISA,  18fi.      . 
Eoglaudrr-Thiecry'a  vi^w  of  the  state  of, 
'  ^ter  the  Con  quest,  449,  450. 
£iigntYiog',>--di&erent  branehes  of  the  art, 

142  —^  its   antiquity-,    1 42-144  —  playing 
.cards,  145-~old  prmt  discqvered  at^^- 

lines,  146»  147^-desQi>ptian3  of  various 

/^dr.  priQts».  UZ|  155-r-:tolia^  eng?faver% 

^156, 161 -r- German  and  .p.i\tq^  achopjs, 

161-165 — progress  of  the  art  in  Prance, 

'65, 166~English  engrayere,  166,  167— 


Etty's* Pictures,  403.  .1     '•■-. 
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Gweedore»  Facts  froip,  50^, 

*  *  '  ■ 

Hwvoy'spiotnire^j^lB*.  .  ..      i    ..    I .      / 
Henry  H.,  .hh  interview  with  Philip  .^f 

Franco,  and  acooant  of  hia  4eathbedM4$4- 
.  .aaa.         •>>     .i         ....k -(><(•'  *  >!■!*>.',> 
Herbert,  Geor^>--Btai|zw  by,  424.*. . : 
Humboldt,  Baron, — want  of  sdl  xefeores^  to 

the  Creator  in  his  Kosmos,  317. 


lona.  Monks  of,  7*  ..  ,.,  _ti 

Ireland^  tlie  Devon  OoronftssvM,.  rl49irdi 
George  l^'a  iaote^£ron  Gweedfkc^vrD^*. 
ficuUi^e  i^re^H^ted  by  i^  cepditi^a  wJ^ 
lan450i«^evite  of  i^  po^i^  iu  the^hie- 
teeqth  eentui^y  ibo  h^  /t»ced^t«.t|«i[tt»' 
.  healed  dissei^ovis .  pC  |ha.  ■  ilt^tsi^  And 
Bxie^tli*  ^  1.0-H»ffef<^  of  .Wo .  ccuftflkti£lg 
nations  on  the  same  soil,  511-tTjexS|ir0f 

the  uncon^nered  t^4^rjr>  JMHfilgitt)ie 
0etaers,  Sl3-^iUuatinkU(mV4his.lA>>tib(»J 
story  of  X^ionelj.Quhe  of  Clsiroiica^iyi^^^ 
the  statute  ai  Kilkemiy,  ift^rfi-rita  obj^t^ 
vo/9^  the  Iriflh  «^ef^Wft  oiili  ef  thJ^Dnm- 
tryt»6.^£U¥Abe^glYes(jrftntS4ll  th»ted 
forfeited  by.  Pe«n)aiid«^l£U^pe)i|iLik|Bs 
against  the  Roman  CathoU^,  517 — the 
evil  of  lands  being  hfl^d  in  eommo%  518, 
or.  Iwld  in  patchi^  iu  differ|n$i^%fim*ifl^ 
al^  Qweedpr«w.5'33-t<ifi»CJ^ptb*  9^  CUm^ 
dore«  526 — the  rtiadalo-  ^at^,  <$2Q„ti8bt- 

^f»mi  of  ii:ip)aad  m  15$^,  ,ifflry  likotii^. 
present  ^^.53^t-4mi«?)y€WiE^I  ri$»  ika- 
acp,  534«r-feeiing  Agi^^st  p»id<ttwefti»«l' 
too  ]iMgh,.535*^he  h^w  of  dPt];f;sEW-43&=:^ 
agrif  uUural  ft^ioojq  r^oownwMp^i  ^liPr*- 
14  Ii:glapdo.vej;pe<)|»l^|  -aAi-^th^lo^JilBt 

class  suffecs  »io^  ivfm  ^^f^mrM^ 

«A*ip^  iuore^S^.^i  tMine$,of  ,fi«j^e)|fiitfi- 
}jieut^544n-^ne«al  v^^vvof  i^f t$ilft  of^ 
«ouutTy>^46-5<W^--ac\ya9^^age  o^ft^MMi- 
ing  the  iaw  ^  QptaU  i»  .««^ll  PIJi%peKtJW>. 
;549*        .'  .!,»<•  .itl  i-t>  ni'doil  . 

It^>^dia»atis£actipiv«it.itj&  inhii^iiyint^^ii^ 
their  gQ^i^#me|it»  (m^  cai^  .^i  Ejj^JMd  itp 
»iakQ  fexprtiQ»p  i^.  thefe  b^bifejijl^4|5 

-^qppjFessiopa,  to/ >\'hifih"tj'»3  ilj^»«»/«fp 
w»Vjep^  l7,3Hj.75-TiJed^,^^a3wiDr-l*P 
difliu.en^  atat«^  175..ni6-rJE(^*wl^  iaxa- 
aiou  qf  lta\y,  17fi47Weffpcjft.Q(;rtw  i^l 
of  Napal^piu  1 7^,  i7d*-iQJ«ist«ici9  fmu.qf- 
pressiou  of  Uie  present  govQi;«)in^^  ip 
Italy*  179, 180-.^<h4cati^i\w^lb»:|fusti:i||P 
scho^s,  i8a-l^(>,-Tcharacfcer  ^  ^Jisng 

of  SardiniSs  l85,.ia6-TtheJPap^l  Sfh'mWr 

me»i^  Wr^97--^^iJC4ct^^a^miMs^9^ 
work  about  the  Papal  States,  197-201— 

substance  of  the  manifesto  from  the  exiles 


immx:. 
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;kt^B!nl)ti}>'0O9^IUQce6iaon  of  Pof»  tX. 

to  the  Papal  chair,  203 — despotic  power 

of  the  Pope,  203-2Q5. 
Kaut,  Immanuel, — ^leading  principle  of  his 

philosophy,  285,  a86-~hi8   pviThoniani, 

286,  207— effeei  of  ihe  ccmteriiplatioii  of 
.  space  ^d  time  upon  his  mind,  307 — he 

draws  a  lesson  from  the  dqve,  308. 
Kitto,  Dr., — his  account  of  thd  dj|y  on  vhM 

he  btxsalnd  deaf,  l^35-387»hi8  advantage 

<)vei  theicleiif'-bam,  in  baviiig  become  ac* 
.    quainted  with  language  before  he  lost  bis 

hearing,  381,  832)  a87^hii»  disinclination 

«o  syMk^  dS|8. 

Lanfranc,  his  treatment  of  Saxon  bishops, 
14 — is  elected  primate,  445. 

Liiftdor,  My.'  Walter  Sttn^g^  superiority  of 
bii  OT0«e*t»  his  poetical' works^  69->-«tyle 
of  htti  mrilliigs,  '64^6  t^his  tkcMfougfa  know- 
lodg^ol litemtnre^  66-^hHl  veligtoud  «p$- 
tiion84  7i»7£-^i6  aphorifittio  style,  75-77 
''^^aiiety  dlimagei^y,  77-7^4^pttrit^^  his 
.Btiglkili^  79*81-^extract8  from  his  in4t- 
in«S/S3,6?^ 

LItoMyy'tho  study  of,  intivnately  cwnneeCed 
^^itlf- tlw  tttudy  of  biitotv,  43ii 

liNJ^ani,  D^.,*~-ahai»otenstios  ol  his  w^rk, 

^UJbia«iit  AirTOur  ol  the  Saxons^  3,  4 

sp^akd  of  the  «vU  of  tbe  eonnftxion  of 
(^b«rdi' and  Mat«4  d8-4waeribes  to  inarious 
itmiam  Ate  endowments  whieh  Dr.  Hook 
iSitKiaiMfyx  tfao  Chiii«ii«f  £ngkind,'e4. 
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Modan*^  th^  Duke  at,  im,  187^-^iB  Hii- 

be^alisAi,  }6B,'  }9§<^faxs  influenoe  with  the 

Bapal  Go?«rfament,  190,  192— edict  pub- 

^libbed  by4iim  ii>  1631^  194^  105~-hi8  tm- 

imt^ibridennnationof  Bicci^  l'9£; 

>Mtem'  fAiMtctrsj  pfattMUite]^  «f  the  wioark,  40^1 
^-ii€  has  not-been  appreciated,  402^.^iiotice 
of  the  fmwAfftde  of  B^ty^  three  pjetutea  hi 
^fa^'lioyiil  Seottirfi-  AxMideniy,-  403^the 
^uthor^d<^fiiBltioii  Of  ^r<eA4noeis  in  art,  464 
iiUtbii'  ^M&tiiki  pictttre  Is  -  thai  which  em- 
^ri9yto'tte'gi«lift«stnutiibey  of  ideas-  to  the 
^Mt^  4iK5l— laeMol  imitMion  ore  the  k>w- 
rmt  iotmi^  of'j^sasltrefirom  art,  40^-^etfi- 
ticism  on  Dubufe*8  pictures  of  Adam  amd 
iUf^i^W^  Wc^«^'-^oii9bf'tnith,407~4d<aft 
•<tf'beMy,  408^iideiia  of  retetioa,  f6.N^ 
«k6«iehe»MI«ii  ^Ive  j^^eater  senaatioii  of 
)yow«tf''Mii  fliiii^hed^w«»'ks$  rea90to»  of 
tMs^i  410<^lritmei<^  pictures,  Palestrfate, 
^y^j^-^  iibfro8hip|«4ll— 4rutiiftilnes8  of 
Iris  pieldres^  '4l-2-~de0criptieik  of'  the  sky, 
4tl4-^ad^rk9e  to  young  artists,  416-.-one  of 
Turner's  sketehesia  hia  Liber  Studiorum, 
^n—Mi*.  HiUfv«y%  etenof  the  Bnterkhi, 
^l^'-^ketch  by  David  Hill,  418^kiagi- 
ritftion-  the  master  power  in  the  pamter, 
419— 4ibtAAceof  th^  imaginative  faeuHy 


in  a  passage  in  <<  Huch  ado  about  No- 
thing,^ 430--^  k  tlTeo)*^  of  beauty,  42^ 
on  tlie  repose  of  tlie  divine'cHatacter,- And 
hian^s  longing  ttfter  refit,' 4a^-4tAinEaA  of 
Qieotgt  Herbfertt,  4fi4^desoriptlOii  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto,  425 — further 
character  of  the  Work,  its  faults  and  beau- 
ties, 420-430.  ' 

Monks  ea>Iy  ihiflll6h^su0)^ieioii«f  tbetimfG 
of  their  reoor^,  121,  122. 

Moreira  HodernPhilosophy-^differenee  be- 
iwcMi  tho  speeulative  philosophy  oif  Brim 
tain  and  thM  of  Germany,  271, 27d^Mr. 
MoreH'4  averenon  to  introdude  rellj^ous 
oninions  into  his  work,  272,  27I^Lo2b- 
mta,  Dr.  Brown,  md  Dr.  Beid,  wk  the 
science  of  mind,  fi73|  274-«^«6mparison  of 
abstruse  learning  to  Achilles'  ^eais  275, 
.  276^Jtlr.  Mor^U  oii  tiite  qieBtal  philoso- 
phy, 276-278— different  metaphysical  finr- 
mulw  fmin  Aristotle  dowawiifds,  ^74k  H9 
>^J|>rr  Reld'ft  ^  common  sense''  <pliMoto- 
ph^t  and  siiwlarit^  of  iliany  of  his^ 'views 
to  those  of  Kant,  200r28|_{4ino^l)y  of 
Kaut,  285-290 — reason  and  consciousness, 
291^  29»-4x«nMts  ftom  Mbrel^  292*m 
•^differoM  qpfailORS  tegfUnUng  Ifhel  SmA- 
tish  pljiloBopher?,  2aSy  9i&^CMttin'a 
Btriotnrss  on  tlie  f^ilosliphy  of  Kant,  297 
^-^-dixect  proceias  of  tho  mifBd^anteinoit  to 
tho  V4»flex,  ^97i^299^Gouahi-  ftnd  Morell 
on  spoatenoous  np^roeptiou^  SOO^^Oiir- 
t^sianistti  «if  Moron,  80  l^diffeMHoo  be- 
tween Dr.  Beid^s  and  M.  Cou4{n%  views 
of  eooBcioQsiiess>  801,  8Oa^0r.  '^'hoinas 
Brown,  SO^^iMr.  Moreli*  on  theoMitfo- 
ToiBy  betweeii  Sit  WtUiam  Ham^on  and 
Ooushi,  804,  30£ — ^spread  of  the  German 
philosophy  amongst  Englishmeuj  80€,  807 
^Opposite  ofFects  of  the-  eovtemplatioaof 
spttco  and  time  on  Kant-  and  Dri  Samvel 
Gtork,  3Q7— Ka^drawa  a  l^ifAonfrdm  the 
dove,  208— SobelUn^'tf  absurd  syslem  of 
phikiio^^y  8^  aiOM^Mufsl  theology, 
811-316 — absence  of  religion  In  Huiii. 
boldt*s  KosmoG^  317 — Mr.«  Mordt^a^tlMO^  ' 
logy,  319-321 — his  aivument  on  liberty 
and  necessity,  321,  822 — the  philosophy 
of  Germany,  822-325^Mri  Otttfylo'0'ad* 
mupstion  oCwGoMiuUi  pbiktfophers,  323- 
328_aim8  and  object*  o#  tho  Nbrth  Bri- 
tish Review,  329-331. 

KsttaraV  Theulo^i  .>— ^-sUprtmaoy  of  «on- 
science,  311,  312 — arguinout  ioae^  a  Qod, 
812;  '8)5  <^na«uiAl'  theology  ii  not  the 
basis  of  Chrmtieiiil^,  32(K 

Nicholl,  Dr.,  his  work,  '<  On  so«io  iwpovtai^t 
points  i-ehitiug  to  the  System,  of  tlie 
World,'*  2H,  218.  '  w. 

North  British  Revie  Wy^its  aims  and  objects, 
and  the  prinietples  on  whicU-  it  i^  ooil^ 
ducted,  3^9',  S&1\       '       ' 
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biuiuihed  b;  WiUukm,  Knd  naksa  Ui  in- 

..■vEcec^aa.iitw  tho  destb  of  tbatipw 

E.      ■  . 

,.  ^9-^3.^Bin)iLinlf  of  mui]'  «f  bw 
,  ,.viep«,WtI,0fl«9f  Xuit,  283, 2M. 

^elwun)  'in  it*-  relstioD  to  PoUtica, — the 
<Ueen'afpM«h,  AngnM  39,.  1 84  S,  2S6, 769 
.  •--inreligHMU  (m^enqr  of  tbe  lit«niturs  of 
the  <b^^.S50i  SGC^aWncs  ai  religipn 
, ,  ,ai)ioiu  Vm  ie«Jen  ol  the  SUt«,  and  luHiivf 
cenful  eflbrta  to  pronqte  il^  261,  Sglj,— 
opinitau  regarding  thb  endowmeDt  of 
Popery,  264,  265— the  Maynooth  Grant, 
the  endoimumt  of  Popery,  &c.  are  not  re- 
ligiaua  queations,  S66 — religion  miut  be 
tiie  fonndatiiHi  of  our  politica,  267 — speech 
of  Dr.  Byrth  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
268,  269— Lord  John  GuaBell's  Govem- 
tnent,  368,  270. 

Revelationi  of  Astronomy.    Sa  Astronomy. 

Bicardo'a  Polidcal  Economy,  lOi. 

Koxbarghe  Ballads,  the,  2b,  charactcristica 
of  tlie  old  ballad,  ib. — Pepyaian  collection, 
"'  — Roxbni^he  Collection  "  gtillmore  - 


99-38— ballad  on  the  quarrel  between 
Queen  Mary  and  her  nobility,  29 — on  the 
murder  of  tho  Regent  Murray,  30,  31 — 
on  the  battle  between  Berton  and  tlie 
HowBrda,33 — the  "pleasant  ballad  of  Sir 
J.  ArmatiDDg  and  Sir  M.  Muegrove,"  33 
— on  tbe  combat  between  Sir  James 
Steward  and  Sir  George  Wharloo,~3~J^~ 
on  Q,ueen  Elinor,  33 — Si^'LorcCof  Ldf^i' 
and  the  false  slen-ard,  36-38— political, 
national,pratestant,39-41— ontheDukeof 
Cliaalelheranlt,  39— on  Anne  Askew,  4 1  ~ 
love  and  courtabip,  41-46— the  slighled 
maid,  42 — "  my  KKlgiug  is  on  tbe  cold 
ground,"  taken  from  it,  tbe  faithful  br- 
mer,  42 — "  the  love-aick  maid,"  43—"  the 
Spanish  lady's  lovo,"  44 — Sir  John  Bolle, 
of  Thorp  Hall,  tho  hero  of  it,  44— marri- 
age, 46-— lea  songs,  47 — moral,  deacrip- 
tive,religious,47-S0 — a  discourse  on  nun's 
life,  47 — a  friend's  advice,  49 — drinking, 
humorous,  and  satirical  ballads,  GD-S2 — 
"  a  song  in  praise  of  the  leather  bottel," 
SO — "  the  longnoaed  laas,"£l — London's 
ordinarie,  32— tragical  and  supernatural, 
32-54 — Burger's  Leonore,  33 — similar 
story  in  "  the  SaSblk  miracle,"  63_man- 
Iters  and  customs,  &e.,  34'fi6 — introduc- 
tion of  hackney  coaches  into  London,  35 
— Robin  Hood  ballads,  67 — Boxburghe 
colleotion  has  but  one  rival,  the  Peps-sinn, 
difBeult  to  say  wliicb  is  superior,  57— con- 
tam*  at  least  2800  ballads,  a  catalogue 


-"    ■■■.  ■-   ■■'*;"  "'^■'■,'ii-V,'* 

Saions,-the,opj)TeB6i<)n6  »iuct(  tte«^^;to 
endure  from  Uie  l4ormaiis,  iSi-Wt — 
Robin  Hood  and  hi^merry  men,  441-442 
— energetic  craiduet'of  WuJi&lap,j^^$P  j^ 


greater  privation  than  the  want  of  hear- 
ing, 332,  333 — it  ia  an  erroneous  (pinion 
that  bhndnesa  ia  a  greater  affliction  than 
deafness,  333,  334— pleasurable  feelings 
that  dreams  give  to  dia  blind,  310- great 
difference  between  those  who  have  lost  a 
sense,  and  those  to  whom  it  has  been  de- 
nied from  their  birth,  341, 34  2— proportion 
of  blind  and  deaf  in  Great  Britain,  342— 
remarbahle  deaf  persons,  Mrs.  Tonna, 
343— Mr.  Lowe,  344— Maasieu.  315,  3*6 
the  finger  alphabet,  ib. — historical  no- 
tices of  deaf-mute  instruction,  347-351— 
Abb<  de  I'Epi^,  352— adiool  at  Edm- 
burgh  where  tlie  late  Dr.  Walain  waa 
educated,  353 — importance  of  cultivating 
articulation  in  all  deaf  and  dumb  institn- 
tious,  354-358 — proportion  of  deaf  and 
dumb  to  die  population  of  different  conii- 
tries,  358,  359— number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
under  instrucOon,  360,  361— lengtli  of 
~Gme  r^miired  for  the  education  vi  each 

"'Milld,''3l»— the'blind,  and  imporlaoee  of 
"  "protlding  them  with  a  permanent  litera- 
ture, 363,  364. 

Smith's,  Dr.  A.,  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  90. 

Smith,  Captain,  contents  of  his  work  on 
«  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,"  21 1. 

Stirling's  Philosophy  of  Ti»dB,  87.  PnUti- 
cal  economy  has  been  regarded  too  much 
as  DUO  of  the  exact  sciences.  Dr.  Smith's 
celebraled  doctrine  of  Free  Tmde,  90 — 

,  its  errors,  91— subject  of  Mr.  Stirling's 
firat  book,  valne,  96— Mr.  Stirling's  book 
a  reetifieation  of  first  principles,  98 — on 
the  value  of  labour,  103 — distinction  be- 
tween productive  and  unproductive  tar 
hour,  1 03— Ricardo's  Political  Economy, 
i  04 — price  of  labour  determined  by  the 
standard  of  enjoyment  among  labourers, 
JOB — eitraot  from  an  old  work  on  tbe 
subject  of  rent,  1 10— Mr.  S's.  chapters 
on  the  subjects  of  money,  bulhun,  and 
rates  of  exchange  in  conneiion  with  fo- 
reign trade,  113--on  raising  the  standard 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment  among  the 
people,  US — the  only  specific  for  that 


m'^k. 


Uffli,  114— but  this,  tliough  tbe  onljr'^pe- 
ajfi&  will  be  poBtpoUed  till  every  other 


ntliera  bent  te^lm^y  tactile  i^ins.af 

'Wltt^'fflJmU,«U-<!6r^p3ilMii|^'i'«^$(?0lhg 
the  eoTaposition ot  vater,  47d,'^Wi^ 
M.  De  Luc'b  friendship  with  him,  4911— 
Dr.  Heurv  and  others  bear  teatinu)!!/  ta 
■llftefiSrtte  tell- dUcoverei-;49fr-«Ol.  .'■■'" 
Williimi  Oxe-  Conmielw.the  vay  ftt  which 
bo  rec^vH)  n^ak-oTEaMti'i^iiAtft.iSi 
'^)iiS'''t#edamic#M,'Rir' lli«  ittriHtiCm 
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